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LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  MINISTERS.* 


LETTER   I. 

Brethren  and  Friends, 

The  sdbjectB  on  wluch  I  propose  to  address  to  you  several  famiKar 
Letters,  are  those  which  are  always  interesting  to  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and,  as  I  conceive,  specially  so  at  the  present  day.  I 
have  been  particularly  inclined  to  an  undertaking  like  this,  because 
the  time  aUotted  to  study  in  our  Theological  Seminary  is  so  short, 
and  the  field  of  hiquiry  so  extensive,  that  every  subject,  even  the 
most  important  and  difficult,  must  of  necessity  be  passed  over  with 
only  a  partial  consideration.  But  imperfect  as  the  acquisitions 
are  which  students  are  able  to  make  in  three  y^ars,  they  are  of 
essential  importance  to  their  ultimate  usefulness.  And  it  is 
amobg  the  valuable  ends  which  are  answered  by  a  regular  course 
of  study  in  our  Divinity  Schools,  that  young  men  are  led  to  a 
carefel  survey  of  the  field  whiefa  lies  before  them,  and  get  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  %nd  the  good  to  hd 
accomplished  in  the  sacred  office. 

It  is' indispensable  to  the  proper  usefulness  of  a  minister,  that 
he  should  maintain  a  constant  and  lively  interest  ih  that  which 
appertains  to  his  great  work,  and  that  he  should  aspire  after  the 
most  clear  and  Scriptural  views  of  the  principles  of  Christianity, 

*  First  pttbliiOied  in  ^e  Spirit  of  the  Pilgribis,  A.  D.  1882. 
VOL.   V.  1 
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2  LBTTBRS  TO   YOUNG  MINISTERS. 

and  of  the  best  way  of  teachmg  and  defending  them.  His  repu- 
tation and  success  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  his  continued 
diligence  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsuitable  for  any  minister,  especially  for  one  just  entering  on  the 
sacred  office,  than  to  feel  satisfied  with  his  past  attainments,  and 
to  be  confident  of  the  correctness  of  all  his  opinions.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  for  him,  than  frequently  to 
make  the  inquiry  whether  the  views  which  he  and  his  brethren 
entertxiin  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  Christianity^  and  their 
methods  of  inculcaiing  them  upon  their  people^  are  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God.  An  inquiry  like  this  should  be  carried  into 
middle  life,  and  even  into  old  age.  For  we  are  never  to  imagine 
ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  error,  or  too  old  to  be  capable  of 
higher  acquisitions  in  knowledge.  Great  improvement  may  be 
made  by  those  who  have  studied  the  Christian  religion  with  the 
best  advantages,  and  for  the  longest  time,  and  who  have  preached 
it  with  the  most  remarkable  success.  Their  success  must  indeed 
imply,  that  they  have  exhibited  important  truths  with  clearness 
and  fidelity.  But  it  certainly  does  not  imply,  that  they  are  firee 
from  error ;  nor  does  it  imply,  that  an  entire  fireedom  from  error 
would  not  greatly  increase  their  success.  No  minister  then  can 
refer  to  the  length  of  the  time  he  has  studie'd  and  preached,  or  to 
the  measure  of  his  success,  as  a  proof  that  his  opinions  are  all 
correct,  or  that  there  is  no  fault  in  his  manner  of  preaching.  And 
it  must  certainly^  be  looked  upon  as  very  unseemly  for  one,  who 
ought  to  be  humbled  under  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies,  to  wrap 
himself  up  m  a  fancied  perfection,  because  God  has  put  him  into 
the  ministry,  or  made  the  gospel  preached  by  hun  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life  to  many.  God  often  sees  fit  to  honor  his  sovereign 
grace  by  employing^  those  as  ministers,  and  blessing  their  labors, 
whose  knowledge  is  very  defective,  whose  opinions  are  in  many 
respects  erroneous,  and  whose  characters  are  marked  with  blem- 
ishes. This  surely  is  no  reason  why  we  should  think  it  of  little 
consequence  to  strive  after  higher  knowledge,  more  correct  opin- 
ions, and  a  better  character ;  though  it  is  evidently  a  reason  why 
we  should  be  lowly  in  heart,  and  should  remember  coutinuaUyy 
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(hat  the  excellency  of  the  power  which  gives  success  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel^  is  not  of  man,  but  of  Qod.  The  way  then  is 
open  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  our  own  opinions,  or  the  opinions 
of  any  other  ministers  are  true,  and  whether  any  particular  modes 
of  preaching,  ancient  or  modem,  are  conformed  to  the  right 
standard,  and  suited,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  accomplish  the 
great  end  of  preaching.  Religion  never  has  been  injured,  and 
never  will  be,  by  free  inquiry,  conducted  on  right  principles,  and 
carried  on  simply  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  though  it  has 
been  and  may  still  be  injured  by  false  arguments,  and  by  bad 
passions.  It  may  be  injured,  too,  by  silence,  when  we  ought  to 
speak  ;  or  by  timidity,  when  duty  calls  for  boldness ;  or  by  a 
slumbering  confidence  that  all  is  safe,  when  we  ought  to  be 
awake  and  at  our  post,  remembering  that  there  are  more  false 
opinions  in  the  world  than  true,  and  more  zeal  against  Christianity 
&an  for  it. 

Now  when  you  seriously  consider  the  errors,  whether  more  or 
less  flagrant,  which  are  advocated  at  the  present  day,  especially 
by  ministers,  you  may  sometimes  be  disposed  to  indulge  anxious 
and  desponding  feelings,  and  to  say  within  yourselves,  What  will 
he  the  end  of  these  erratic  movements  of  the  human  nUnd  f  My 
own  heart  has  been  no  stranger  to  such  feelings.  Looking  with 
lively  emotions  at  the  cause  of  truths  and  believing  that  it  involves 
the  highest  interests  of  man,  I  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
maintain  a  quiet  state  of  mind,  when  I  have  seen  its  prospects 
overcast.  But  there  are  considerations  adapted  to  secure  to  us 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  inward  quietness  and  peace.  These 
considerations  have  been  of  special  use  to  me,  and  they  may  be 
80  to  you. 

The  chief  conaderation  is,  that  Ghd  is  the  unchangeable  Friend 
and  supporter  of  the  truth,  and  that  he  will  sustain  it,  and  finally 
cause  it  to  prevail.  He  loves  the  cause  of  truth  with  a  strength 
of  affection  infinitely  superior  to  what  we  are  capable  of,  and  takes 
an  infinitely  higher  interest  than  we  do,  in  its  success.  In  his 
unsearchable  wisdom,  he  may  indeed  for  a  time,  suffer  the  truth 
to  be  obscured  and  suppressed,  and  error  to  triumph.    But  this 
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temporary  triumph  of'  error  will  only  prepare  the  way  for  its  more 
signal  overthrow.  God  doeth  his  pleasure  among  the  hosts  of 
heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  And  is  he  not  able^ 
when  he  pleases,  to  confound  error,  and  give  prevalence  to  the 
truth  ?  Take  those  false  opinions  which  are  most  pernicious.  To 
an  alarming  extent  you  see  them  believed  and  defended.  Men 
of  learning  and  talent,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  respectable 
character,  are  laboring,  by  all  that  is  plausible  and  imposing  in 
sophistry,  and  by  artful  appeal?  to  the  unsanctifi^d  heart,  to* 
propagate  them  &r  and  wide.  Now  does  the  impious  zeal  anck 
hardihood  of  these  men,  and  their  temporary  success,  occasion 
fear  or  disquietude  ?  Think  then  of  the  omnipotence  of  (Jod. 
How  easy  it  is  for  him  to  restrain  the  propagators  of  error,  and  to 
prevent  the  evil  they  are  striving  to  accomplish.  By  the  agency 
of  his  Spirit  he  can  renew  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  to  love, 
and  zealously  to  promote  what  they  now  hate  and  labor  to  de- 
stroy. Or  he  can  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  others,  that  the 
advocates  of  error  shall  lose  their  influence.  He  can  so  order  it 
in  his  providence,  that  every  examination  and  every  discussion  of 
the  subjects  in  debate  shall  make  known  the  darkness  and  deform- 
ity of  error,  and  the  lustre  and  glory  of  divine  truth.  He  can 
raise  up  powerful  defenders  of  the  fedth,  ♦hom  no  adversaries 
shall  be  able  to  gainsay  or  redst.  Or,  if  it  seem  good  in  bis  sights 
he  can  suffer  error  to  prevail,  till  its  evil  consequences  shaU  alarm 
even  its  adherents,  and  constrain  them  to  turn  from  it  with  shame 
and  abhorrence.  The  history  of  the  church  abounds  with  exam- 
ples of  this. 

The  same  ground  of  comfort  is  necessary  for  us,  and  in  some 
respects  more  necessary,  in  regard  to  tho»e  errors  which  cleave  to 
the  minds  of  Christians.  Such  errors  excite  painful  emotions 
within  us,  because  they  are  most  unnaturally  associated  with  the 
truth,  and  mamtained  by  those  who  love  the  truth.  But  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  there  will  ere  long  be  a  remedy  for  all  these 
remaining  errors  of  Christians.  God  will,  we  trust,  impart  to 
them  in  larger  measures,  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  and  thus  give 
them  greater  illumination  of   the  understanding   and    greater 
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spirituality  of  affection.  And  if  ho  does  this,  the  evil  will  quickly 
be  cured.  For  error  naturally  retires  from  that  mind,  in  which 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  glory  clearly  shines.  When- 
ever God  shall  be  pleased  more  abundantly  to  pour  out  his  Spirit 
upon  his  ministers  and  people,  and  more  fully  to  sanctify  their 
hearts,  they  will  at  once  attain  to  better  conceptions  of  divine 
things,  and  will  be  happily  freed  from  a  variety  of  mistaken  or 
defective  views,  which  are  sure  to  accompany  lower  degrees  of 
sanctification. 

You  will  find  a  Christian  here  and  there,  who  is  very  tenacious 
of  his  mistaken  opinions.  He  may  contend  for  them  because  he 
is  ambitious  to  be  the  head  of  a  party.  Or,  through  a  misguided 
conscience,  he  may  really  believe  his  errors  to  be  important  truths, 
and  so  may  contend  for  them  to  do  God  service.  What  shall  be 
said  of  such  a  case  ?  I  reply,  as  to  the  individual  himself  who 
thus  pertinaciously  mountains  wrong  opmions  from  feelings  of  am- 
bition, or  from  religious  motives,  —  it  may  be  that  nothing  can 
ever  be  done  effectually  to  open  his  eyes,  before  the  light  of 
another  world  shall  shine  upon  them.  And  others  may  be  associ- 
ated with  him,  or  rise  up  after  him,  who  will  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  the  same  biae  notions.  But  the  time  will  come,  when  those 
false  notions  will  be  etposed  and  rejected.  The  event  is  certain. 
Perhaps  men  of  a  more  correct  faith  will  be  raised  up,  whose 
writings  or  oral  instructions  will  cast  such  a  light  on  the  doctrines 
of  divine  truth,  that  error  wiU  be  instantly  seen  by  every  one, 
and  renounced  as  soon  as  seen.  Or  God  may  judge  it  best  to 
let  the  error  run  on,  till  its  hurtful  consequences  shall  open  the 
eyes  of  all  to  its  deformity  and  nuschievous  tendency. 

Are  there  any  of  you,  then,  whose  hearts  throb  with  fear,  or 
are  oppressed  with  gloom,  on  account  of  the  errors  which  prevail  ? 
To  such  I  would  say,  —  remember  that  the  Lord,  who  reigns  over 
all,  is  an  unchangeable  enemy  to  error ;  and  that,  however  great 
the  subtlety  with  which  it  contrives  to  conceal  itself,  he  will  finally 
bring  it  to  light,  and  expose  it  to  contempt.  And  what  is  more ; 
he  will  make  the  temporary  prevalence  of  error  the  means  of 
brin^g  his  people  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  and  a  more 
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unwaveriDg  belief  ojf  the  doctrines  of  revelatipn.  That  he  ha3 
often  done  this,  the  history  of  the  church,,  shows.  And  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  it,  his  promises  imply-  We  have  then  solid 
reason  quietly  to  commit  the  cause  of  truth  to  his  almighty  pro- 
tection, and  to  cheer,  ourselves  with,  the,  assurance  that  he  will 
give  it  success.  Long  and  dreary,  ha^  been  th^  time  in  which 
er^or  ha^  borne,  sway.  But. the  bright  and,  glorious  day  wjll  come, 
in  which  truth,  shall  reign  through. the  world,  and  shall  reign 
forever.  Happy  are  they  who  discover  and  embrace  the  truth, 
and  are  active  iaitsdefencOp  TJieLord  will  compass  them  with 
his  favor  as  with  a  shield.  As  to  error,  all  err9r,  whether  more 
or  less  flagrant ,  —  we  ought  fipom  our  heart  to  be  afraid  of  it, 
and,  to  labor  with  the  greatest  earnestness  to  rid  oursdves  of  it. 
For  error  is  as  really  opposed  to  the  character  and  will  of  God, 
as  siu  is.  And  they  who  would  not  be  partakers  in  the  evils  of 
its  overthrow,  must  not  be  found  among  its  subjects  or  its  allies* 
Away,  then,  with  every  false  opinion,  however  zealously  we  or 
others  may  have  contended  for  it,  and  however  great  the  self- 
denial  which  the  renunciation  of  it  may  require.  I£  any  one  of  our 
errors  is  dearer  to  us  than  others,  it  is  just  so  much  the  more 
injurious ;  and  giving  it  up  will  be  a  sacrifice  more  acceptable  to 
God,  and  will  do  mope  to  fit  us  for  heaven. 

This  search  for  the  truth  and  this  endeavor  to  rid  ourselves  of 
error,  is  a  work  which  ought  to  be  pursued  with,  unremitting  dili- 
gence ;  and  never  to  be  given  up  as  long  as  life  lasts.  In  the 
day  of  adversity,  and  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  we  may  still  be 
growing  in  the.  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  detecting  and 
renouncing  errors  which  have  been  injurious  to  our  spuitual  inter- 
ests Hi^ppy  they,  who,  w},th  a  humble  reliance  upon  the  grace 
of  God,  are  thus  intenji  upon  the  great^  work  of  curing  the, 
disorder,  and  promoting  the  heal&,  beauty  and  v^r  of  their 
own  immortal  minds. 

But  in  this  momentous  work,  how  could  we  proceed,  and  what 
hope  eould  ^e  have  of  success,  were  we  left  to  the  mere  guidance 
of  our -own  erring  reason  ?  In  what  uncertainty  and  error  should 
we  have  bc^  perpetujjly  involved,  had  not  God  gran^  us  his 
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word  to  be  a  guide  to  our  MHi  ?  And  m  consequence  of  the 
great  ignorance  that  is  in  us  because  of  ihe  blindness  of  our 
hearts,  how  unable  should  we  s^be  to  coma  to  a  right  knowledge 
of  Gbd's  word  and  to  a  right  faith  in  its  heavenly  truths,  without 
the  mward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit?'  With  th^ie^helps^  timA; 
is,  the  word  a^. the  Spirit. of  God,  if  tiiere  is  a  pious  docilitj  and 
dilrgencje  on  oujt.  part,  w&  shall  not  feul  of  suacess  in  our  inquiriea 
after  the.  truths 

That  the  word  of  Ood  is  the  only  and  sufficient,  rule  of  our 
£eu^  and  praqtice,  is  th^  grand  principle  for  which  Protestants 
have  contended.  This  principle,  imiversally  received  and  acted 
uppn,  would  put  aoend  to  error  and  division,  and  would  ultimately 
bring  all  Christians  te  see  the  light  and  glory  of  divine  truth. 

But  the  riglub  r^cap^ion  and  use  of  this  Protestant  principle 
implies  muisk  mpre  thaii  is  commonly,  apppeheaded.    It  implies  a 
full  conviction,  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  under  the  infSaJr 
lible  guidance  of  the.  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  contain  truth  unmixed 
wiit^  error ;  and  .that  they  teach  all  which,  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  in  ouir  present  state*    It  demands .  that  our  great  jand  only, 
inqittiry  should .  be,  what  did  Ood  intend  to  communicate  to  us  by , 
these  writings ;  u^  other. words,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
testimony ;   and  that  in  determining  what  this  meiming  is,  we 
should ,  be  free  from  prejudice,  distrustful  of  ourselves,  earnestly 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  aj)d  resolved  to  embrace  it,  how 
much, soever  it  may  oppose  the  prepossessions  of  our  natural, 
reason,  or  the.  bias. of  our  own  heart.    And  it  requires  that  we 
should  .apply  ourselves,  with  diligence  and  prayer,  to  the  business 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  by  ji^st  and  proper  rules. 
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LETTER  II, 

Brethren  and  Friends, 

As  the  close  of  the  last  Letter,  I  stated  the  Protestant  principle, 
that  the  word  of  Ood  is  the  only  and  sufficient  rule  of  our  faith 
and  practice^  and  endeavored  to  show,  m  part,  what  is  implied  in 
rightly  receiving  and  applying  this  principle. 

There  is  one  point  of  great  importance,  though  often  over- 
looked in  practice,  namely ;  that  as  soon  as  we  ascertain  what 
God  teaches  us  in  his  word,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  in- 
quiry —  we  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

This  is  a  principle  so  essential  to  believers  in  revelation,  and 
so  extensive,  in  its  influence,  that  I  shall  dwell  upon  it  wiih  more 
than  ordinary  care. 

Suppose,  then,  I  am  desirous  of  learning  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  duration  of  future  punishment.  Accordingly  I  apply  myself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  find  a  variety  of  passages 
which  represent  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  as  endless.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  the  sacred  writers  spoke  of  the  happiness  of 
the  good  in  a  manner  exactly  similar,  no  one  would  doubt  that 
they  meant  to  teach  its  endless  duration.  But  the  question  soon 
rises  in  the  mind,  whether  the  everlasting  misery  of  many  of  the 
human  race  is  consistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God,  or  with  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  What  regard  shall  I  pay  to  a  question 
like  this  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  ?  None  at  all. 
Suppose  GK)d  had  addressed  me  thus :  This  sui^'ect  hath  depths 
which  you  cannot  fathom.  But  for  the  glory  of  my  justice  and 
holiness,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  eternal  kingdom,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose that  the  wicked,  according  to  their  proper  desert,  shall  suffer 
a  punishment  unthord  end.  Gould  any  one  doubt  the  fact  ?  Now 
God  does  virtually  address  me  in  this  manner.  He  plainly  teaches 
this  tremendous  truth,  although  he  knew  all  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  in  our  minds  respecting  it.  These  difficulties  he 
does  not  undertake  to  solvd.  -  He  requires  it  as  a  most  reasonable 
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tiling,  and  a  proper  expreimoii  of  our  oonfidenee  in  him,  that  we 
should  believe  the  doctrine  which  he  teadiee,  notwithstanding  its 
nnsearch^leneaa,  and  that  we  should  believe  it  to  be  perfectly 
accordant  with  his  infinite  wisdtmi  and  goodness,  though  we  may 
be  unable  to  see  how  it  is  so.  Bui  should  not  tiie  natural  horror 
we  feel  at  the  thought  of  endless  misery,  and  our  strong  deairt 
that  it  may  be  prevented,  have  an  influence  upon  oor  judgment 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures?  To  answer  this,  Ulu 
another  case.  Our  legislators  make  a  law,  that  every  murderer 
diall  be  put  to  death.  The  words  g(  the  law  are  pliun  and  de^ 
terminate.  But  men  in  general,  especially  criminals^  feel  a  natund 
horror  at  the  thought  of  such  a  punishment,  and  a  wirii  that  it 
might  not  take  place.  Ought  such  a  feeling  to  a&ct  the  smse 
they  put  upon  the  law,  and  to  lead  them'  to  say,  &tah  oannat  he 
its  meaning;  it  is  too  drea^lful  to  believe?  Surely  not.  And  fiw 
the  same  reason,  the  horror  we  feel  at  the  thougjit  of  the  endless 
punishment  of  impenitent  sinners,  and  our  desire  that  all  may  be 
happy,  cafinot  be  permitted  to  have  any  ii^ence  upon  us  in 
determining  the  sense  of  Scripture.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  God,  in  making  his  laws  and  arranging  things  in  his  moral 
kingcbm,  was  influenced  merely  by  sodi  views  and  feelings  as 
belong  to  ignorant  imperfect  beings.  But  to  make  the  sense  of 
his  laws  conform  to  our  views  and  feelings,  would  be  in  eflfect  to 
attribute  our  views  and  feelings,  circumscribed,  fallible,  and  dis- 
ordered as  they  are,  to  his  infinite  mind.  It  would  be  saying^ 
that  he  is  subject  to  all  our  weaknesses^  and  is  no  more  influenced 
by  a  regard  to  his  own  glory  imd  the  general  mterests  of  hit 
kingdom,  then  we  are.  It  would,,  m  short,  be  making  Ood  alto^ 
gether  like  ourselves.  Hence  our  natural  views  and  feelings  as 
to  the  propriety  or  the  desirableness  of  any  particular  doctrine 
should  not  influence  our  judgment  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
revelataon  which  (rod  has  made. 

If  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  the  question  should  be, 
whether  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  admiUed  to  l^ 
a  certain  truths  has  anything  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  dictatea 
of  justice  or  benevolence ;  we  might  then  direct  our  reaaoning  to 
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that  point,  and  might  show  that  it  is  not  inconsistent,  and  that  no 
valid  objection  lies  against  it.  But  if  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  then  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
justice  or  utility  of  endless  punishment  0%  mewed  by  us,  but  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  single  question,  whether  the  Scriptures 
reveal  the  fact.  If,  without  any  revelation,  we  were  able,  in  our 
way  of  reasoning,  to  prove  to  our  own  satisfaction  the  justice  and 
the  necessity  of  endless  punishment;  still  this  could  not  be 
relied  upon  as  the  foundation  of  a  confident  belief.  And  after 
we  had,  by  a  process  of  general  reasoning,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  must  be  endless  punishment ;  if  the  word  of 
God  should  declare  against  it,  that  conclusion  of  ours  would 
stand  for  nothing.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  wholly  unable, 
by  any  reasoning  of  ours,  to  make  out  the  justice  or  propriety  of 
endless  punishment,  or  to  obviate  the  objections  urged  against  it ; 
this  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  disbelieve  it 
when  made  known  by  revelation.  From  our  imperfect  wisdom 
and  benevolence  we  cannot  determine  what  plans  a  God  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  benevolence  will  adopt,  and  how  he  will  com- 
pass the  ends  he  has  in  view. 

This  then  is  my  position.  If  our  inquiry  is  whether  the 
wicked  will  in  fact  endure  endless  punishment ;  the  testimony  of 
God,  and  that  only,  must  be  consulted ;  and  our  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  that  testimony  must  not  be  influenced,  one 
way  or  the  other,  by  any  reasoning  of  ours  as  to  the  consistency 
of  such  punishment  with  the  divme  benevolence  or  justice.  For 
while  we  seem  to  be  reasoning  respectmg  divine  benevolence  and 
justice,  we  are  in  fact  reasoning  respecting  our  (non  benevolence 
and  justice.  And  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  those  measures 
of  government  which  would  agree  with  such  imperfect  benevolence 
and  justice  as  ours,  would  agree  with  the  infinite  benevolence  and 
justice  of  God.  But  after  we  learn  from  the  word  of  God  that 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  will  be  endless ;  and  after  we 
have  given  full  credence  to  the  fact ;  it  may  then  be  proper  and 
useftd  for  us  to  attempt,  with  modesty  and  caution,  to  vindicate 
the  divine  conduct  from  the  objections  of  unsanctified  reason, 
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and  to  show,  as  far  as  the  case  admits,  that  it  agrees  with  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  justice  and  benevolence. 

Take  another  example.  God  declared  to  Abraham,  that  he 
should  have  a  son,  and  that  his  posterity  should  be  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  for  multitude.  Abraham  knew  it  was  the  declaraticm 
of  God,  and  as  such  he  believed  it,  though  human  reason  might 
have  urged  strong  and  unanswerable  objections  against  it.  His 
faith  rested  sii&ply  upon  the  word  of  God.  The  only  thing  which 
his  reason  had  to  do,  was  to  decide,  that  every  declaration  of  God 
must  be  truey  and  worthy  qf  confident  beliefs  whatever  objections 
may  seem  to  lie  against  it.  And  he  suffered  no  objections  in  the 
least  to  influence  his  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  divine  dec- 
laration. This  is  the  main  point.  Our  faith  must  rest  simply  upon 
the  divine  testimony.  It  was  this  which  distinguished  Abraham's 
faith,  and  rendered  him  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  an  example 
to  all  believers  in  after  times.  He  believed  Ood.  The  word  of 
God  was  the  basis  and  rule  of  his  faith.  His  reason  did  nothing 
but  apprehend  and  believe  the  divine  testimony. 

The  principle  which  I  have  now  endeavored  to  illustrate, 
would  be  exceedingly  advantageous  to  ministers,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate Christians.  We  are  prone  to  forget  the  high  authority  of 
God's  word,  and  to  treat  it  with  irreverence  and  neglect.  It  is 
too  much  the  fashion  of  the  day,  even  among  Christian  ministers, 
to  form  opinions  respecting  the  various  doctrines  and  duties  of  re- 
li^on,  in  the  way  of  general  reasoning.  And  if  there  is  an  oc- 
casional reference  to  the  Scriptures,  it  is  evident  that  they  hold 
only  a  secondary  place,  and  that  their  decision  has  less  influence 
than  the  arguments  suggested  by  human  reason.  In  this  way, 
we  subject  ourselves  to  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  to  great  uncer- 
tamty  and  perplexity  on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  part  ^ith 
an  infallible  guide,  and  take  one  that  is  fallible.  We  give  up  the 
dirine  authority  of  revelation.  And  if  by  mere  reasoning  we 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  then  believe  it  merely 
because  our  reason  has  discovered  it ;  such  faith  is  not  so  much 
the  faith  of  a  Cfhristian^  as  of  a  rationaUst. 

But  it  is  said  that  reason  and  philosophy  are  necessary  in  order 
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to  discover  the  meaning  at  Gtoi's  word.  And  to  show  this,  the 
declaration  of  Christ  is  adduced :  "  this  is  my  body*"  But  in 
this  ease  the  proper  inquiries  are,  —  What  t/tHM  the  occasion  an 
which  the  words  were  spoken  t  What  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  apostles  to  whom  they  were  spoken  f  What  ohfeat  had  Christ 
in  viewf  What  had  been  his  manner  of  speaking  f  What  sort 
qf  metaphors  had  he  been  accustomed  to  use  f  How  would  his 
apostles  naturally  understand  his  words  ?  Now  this  is  not  phi- 
losophizing. The  apostles  had  no  need  of  phUosophy  in  order  to 
understand  this  declaration  of  Christ,  any  more  tlian  they  had  to 
understand  him,  when  he  said,  ^'  I  am  the  vine ;  ye  are  the 
branches.^^  Apprehending  the  meanmg  of  figurative  femguage  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a  matter  of  philosophical  reasoning,  but  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and  feeling.  If  phUosophy  should  be 
applied  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  ^'  this  is  my  body,"  it  must 
relate  to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  meta^orical  language  ;  and 
80  must  lead  to  an  analysis  of  those  pinciples  of  the  mind  whicb 
make  such  language  natural,  and  which  account  for  its  efiects. 
But  the  right  understanding  of  metaphorical  language  and  its 
proper  influence  on  the  nrind  is  no  more  dependent  on  any  reason- 
ing of  this  kind,  than  eating  and  digesting  food  is  dependent  on 
our  understanding  the  physiology  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  particularly  concerned  in  eating  and  digestion. 

I  do  not  say  that  philosophical  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  re- 
li^on  is  in  all  cases  to  be  rejected.  My  position  is,  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  necessary  in  determining  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
And  I  should  suppose  that  any  one  must  be  satisfied  of  this, 
when  he  considers,  that  those  to  whom  the  sacred  writers  addressed 
themselves,  were  not  philosophers,  and  that  if  ^iloeophy  was 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  God's  word,  they  were 
incapable  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  were  tied  down  to  unar 
voidable  ignorance  and  error.*    But  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 

*  **  The  preacher  is  to  make  the  truth  of  Scriptare  the  burden  of  his  commu- 
nications to  his  people,  because  this  is  a  message  which  can  be  easily  understood. 
It  is  brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  a  common  religious  assemblj.  It  is 
the  simplicity  of  scriptural  truth,  which  adapts  it  to  all  classes  of  hearers.**  —  ^  But 
of  all  modes  of  communication,  the  language  of  metaphysical  philosophy  is  the 
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ever  represent  philosophical  knowledge,  or  a  capacity  for  meta- 
physical reasoning,  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  those  who  would  learn 
the  truths  of  religion.  What  they  insist  upon  as  necessary  is,  a 
humble,  do<nle,  and  obedient  disposition,  and  prayer  to  God  for 
^  teaching  of  his  Spirit.  ^^  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  —  "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  it  of  Gk)d."  Instead  of  giving  countenance  to  philoso- 
phizmg  in  reli^on,  the  sacred  writers  directly  discountenance  it. 
When  some  inquired,  ^^  how  are  the  dead  nused  ? "  the  Apostle 
did  not  give  them  the  pkUosopht/  of  the  resurrection.  The  argu- 
ment he  used  to  confute  their  objection  was  rhetorical^  not  pkilo^ 
sophical.  He  vindicated  an  important  doctrine  of  revelation  by 
an  apt  analogy  taken  from  the  natural  world ;  —  as  Christ  illus- 
trated and  enforced  an  important  duty,  by  referring  to  the*  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  lilies  of  the  field.  If  that  reasoning  which 
IB  strictly  philosophiealy  may  ever  be  used  on  the  subject  of  re- 
H^on,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  doctrine  or  pre- 
cept already  made  known,  and  vindicating  it  against  objections. 
In  some  cases,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  may  afford  assistance 
in  accomplishing  these  objects.  And  those  men,  who  carry  their 
habit  of  speculation  too  far,  and  are  more  in  alliance  with  phi- 
losophy than  with  Christianity,  may  sometimes  have  their  defective 
fjEuth  aided  and  strengthened  by  finding  an  agreement  between 
the  principles  of  mental  science  and  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 
But  their  fidth  would  stand  in  no  need  of  such  help,  if  it  relied, 

leiMt  acU4>ted  to  the  understanding  of  an  ordinary  oongregadon.  Philosophical 
preaching  requires  a  philosophical  audience."  —  "  How  is  a  plain  man  to  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  by  the  refinements  of  metaphysical  reasoning  % 
Suppose  he  makes  the  attempt  He  has  a  now  science  to  learn ;  a  science  abound- 
ing in  nice  distinctions ;  requiring  an  analysis  of  the  faculties  and  operations  of 
the  mind ;  and  embracing  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
powers  and  susceptibilities^  motives  and  actions.  If  he  looks  to  the  pulpit  for 
instruction  on  these  subjects,  he  is  involved  in  the  mysteries  of  metaphysical 
phraseology.  His  minister  speaks  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue.  He  finds  that 
he  has  not  only  a  new  science,  but  a  new  language  to  learn."  —  "  If  metaphysical 
philosophy  had  been  necessary  to  salvation,  it  would  seem  that  the  Bible  would 
have  given  us  a  new  metaphysical  language." 

Prbbidsitt  Day's  Sermon  on  the  Christian  Minister's  Ck>mmi88ioQ. 
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as  the  faith  of  Abraham  did,  with  unwavering  confidence  on  the 
word  of  God.  Besides;  those  Christians  who  rest  their  faith 
entirely  on  the  divine  testimony  are,  much  more  likely  to  have  a 
correct  understandmg  of  that  testimony,  than  those  who  rest  tlieir 
faith  partly  on  that,  and  partly  on  the  deductions  of  speculatiye 
reason.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  see  which  kind  of  faith  does  the 
greater  honor  to  the  word  and  the  veracity  of  (Jod.* 

*  On  the  subject  here  under  discassion,  the  views  expressed  bj  President  Day 
in  the  sermon  before  referred  to  are  so  just  and  seasonaUe,  that  I  shall  quote  a 
few  more  passages. 

"  The  evidence  of  Scripture  truth  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself.  Here  human 
reason  has  no  right  to  interfere.  It  is  bound  to  stand  aside  and  hear  what  God 
the  Lord  hath  said.  Reason  decides,  indeed,  and  decides  intuitively,  that  th^ 
word  of  the  God  of  truth  is  to  be  believed.  It  is  bound  to  submit  implicitly  to 
the  divine  declarations,  whatever  they  may  be.  Here  is  the  distinction  between 
faith  and  more  reason.  The  truths  which  God  reveab  to  us,  may  or  may  not 
accord  with  the  opinions  which  we  ourselves  had  formed.  Their  previous  pro- 
bability or  improbability  is,  therefore,  no  ground  on  which  we  are  to  receive  &t 
reject  them,  when  we  find  them  in  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation,  to  determine  before-hand  what  doctrines  ou(fht  to  be  found, 
or  are  probably  found  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  to  make  it  speak  a  language  in 
conformity  with  our  pre-conceived  opinions.  The  Scriptural  evidence  in  favor  of 
any  doctrine  is  wholly  independent  on  the  probability  furnished  by  reason  alone 
without  the  aid  of  revelation.  This  evidence  is  the  simple  testimony  of  God.  It 
is  neither  weakened  nor  strengthened  by  any  previous  opinion  which  we  had 
formed  on  the  subject  revealed.  The  doctrines  of  metaphysical  philosophy  ought 
to  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  the  language 
of  Scripture  is  to  be  so  explained,  as  to  conform  invariably  to  probabilities  sug- 
gested  by  reason,  then  it  is  no  revelation.  It  makes  known  to  us  no  new  truths. 
It  can  decide  no  controverted  point.  For  each  contending  party  will  give  the 
passages  referred  to  as  proofs,  the  meaning  which  accords  with  its  own  opinions. 
This  is  the  great  reason  why  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  make, 
ordinarily,  no  approaches  towards  agreement  in  doctrine,  by  discussions  which 
professedly  refer  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  common  rule  of  faith.  In  truth,  each 
party,  instead  of  making  the  Scriptures  the  only  standard  of  belief,  makes  his 
own  opinions,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  standard  of  Scripture.  K  the  book  of 
God  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  pre-conceived  philosophical  opinions,  it  will 
not  be  one  Bible  but  many.  It  will  be  made  to  contain  as  many  different  systems 
of  doctrines,  as  there  are  different  schemes  of  philosophy  brought  forward  to  give 
a  constmction  to  its  contents.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  they  were  originally  addressed.  The  tme  point  of  inquiry  is,  how 
did  th^j  if  they  were  candid,  understand  what  was  said  to  them.  How  did  the 
children  of  Israel  understand  Moses  f  HoW  did  the  primitiye  Christians  under-, 
stand  Christ  and  his  apostles  1 
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liiave  extended  my  remarks  to  such  a  length,  because  I  con- 
oeive  the  point  under  consideration  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
ftnd  because  I  think  it  would  conduce  in  a  high  degree  to  our 
benefit  as  Christians,  and  to  our  usefulness  as  ministers,  if  we 
eould  bring  oursehes  to  such  a  habit  of  mind  as  to  make  it  our 
single  inquiry,  what  doetrine  God  has  revealed  in  Ms  word  ;  but 
never  to  make  the  inquiry,  so  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
Christians,  whether  the  doctrine  which  God  has  revealed  is  true. 
Tou  may  perhaps  think  it  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  general 
principle  I  have  stated.  But  I  am  desirous  of  giving  so  dear  an 
illustration  of  it,  that  no  one  can  fiEul  of  understanding  it  aright. 
Let  me  therefore  apply  it  to  the  question  of  Christ's  character. 
This  is  a  subject  of  pure  revelation.  Our  inquiry  is,  what  do  the 
Scriptures  teach  ?  But  a  difiBculty  arises.  How  can  it  lie  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Q-odj  when  there  is  only  one  God,  the  Father  f 
What  influence  shall  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  have  upon  us  in 
determining  the  meanmg  of  the  divine  testimony  ?  None.  Sup- 
pose we  are  totally  unable  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divinity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divme  unity.  What  then  ?  We  are 
not  required  to  reconcile  them.  Our  business  is  to  determine 
pMbh^Mlly  and  MstoriedUy  what  the  inspired  writers  taught, 
just  as  we  determine  what  Athanasius  or  Arius  taught.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases,  which  I  need  to  notice,  is  this ; 
that  the  very  doctrine  which  the  inspired  writers  taught  is  the 
doctrine  which  we  are  unhesitatingly  to  receive  as  true ;  but  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Athanasius  or  Arius,  we  are  to  believe  it  or  not,  as  we 
find  it  supported  by  proper  evidence.  The  one  is  directly  binding 
upon  our  faith ;  the  other  not.  But  the  method  of  determining 
what  doctrine  was  taught,  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Now  suppose  you  make  it  your  object  to  inquire  what  doctrine 
Athanasius  taught.  Would  you  think  it  proper  that  your  views 
of  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  his  doctrine  should  influence 
you  in  determining  what  his  doctrine  actually  was  ?  You  would 
look  for  the  usus  loquendi.  You  would  take  into  view  all  the  cir- 
omnstances  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  time  when  he  wrote.  But 
in  ascertaining  what  doctrine  he  held,  you  certainly  would  not 
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first  inquire  whether,  agreeably  to  your  mode  of  reasoning,  the 
doctrine  was  philosophically  correct,  and  then  conclude  that  it  was 
his  doctrine  or  not,  according  as  it  agreed  or  disagreed  with  your 
notions.  No  enlightened  and  impartial  man  ever  proceeded  in  this 
manner  in  determining  what  opinions  were  maintained  by  any 
uninspired  writer.  And  no  one  can  with  propriety  proceed  in 
this  manner  in  determining  what  doctrines  were  maintained  by  the 
inspired  writers.  Suppose  a  man  should  release  his  mind,  as  the 
German  Rationalists  have  released  theirs,  from  the  idea  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  inspired,  and  from  all  sense  of  obligation  to 
believe  what  they  taught.  He  could  then  pursue  the  question, 
what  doctrines  they  taught,  without  being  embarrassed  with  any 
reasonings  about  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  those  doc- 
trines. So  some  of  the  most  learned  Rationalists  have  pursued  it. 
And  so  ought  we.  Those  Rationalists  have  in  some  important 
instances,  decided,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrines  which 
we  hold.  In  this  we  agree  with  them.  But  we  go  &rther,  and 
hold  this  sense  of  Scripture  to  be  according  to  truth,  and  make  it 
the  foundation  and  rule  of  our  feith. 

But  you  ask,  whether  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  divine 
declarations,  we  are  not  to  have  respect  to  the  moral  sentiments 
and  feelings  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  My  answer  is,  that  if  in  any  case,  we  do  this,  it  should 
be  with  great  caution.  If  the  divine  declaration  is  unambiguous, 
and  its  meaning  obvious,  it  is  to  be  received  on  the  ground  of  its 
own  authority,  whether  it  agrees  or  not  with  our  moral  sentiments 
and  feelings  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  our  moral  sentiments 
and  feelings  may  rest  on  defective  or  partial  views  of  things.  God 
commanded  Abraham  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice. 
Abraham  had  the  same  moral  sentiments  and  natural  feelings  as 
we  have.  If  his  moral  sense  had  been  consulted,  must  it  not  have 
decided,  that  killing  a  man,  especially  a  son,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly imnatural,  inhuman  and  wicked,  and  that  a  kind  and  merci- 
ful God  would  forever  disapprove  of  it  ?  How  could  Abraham 
then  believe  that  God  actually  commanded  it?  Certainly  he 
could  not,  if  he  had  formed  his  opinion  of  the  meamng  of  the 
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ilivme  declarati(»i  in  the  maimer  above  mentioned.  But  he  had 
one  moral  sentiment,  which  was.  paramoimt  to  all  others,  and  con- 
trolled all  others  ;  and  that  was,  that  whatever  Ghd  aat/s  is  right. 
He  knew  that  God  commanded  him  to  perform  the  deed.  He 
consulted  not  with  flesh  and  blood ;  he  consulted  not  with  his  own 
sensibilities,  as  a  parent ;  he  consulted  not  even  with  the  senti- 
ments which  bel<»iged  to  his  moral  nature  respecting  the  evil  of 
slaying  a  man.  Nor  did  he  inquire  how  this  command  could  be 
consistent  with  the  previous  promise  of  God,  or  with  the  command 
not  to  kill.  He  yielded  entirely  to  the  authority  of  God's  com- 
mand. He  had  higher  confidence  in  Gkxi's  perfections,  ^han  in 
the  dictates  of  his  own  moral  nature ;  —  and  he  acted  ag^nst  all 
those  dictates,  except  that  one  which  was  superior  to  all  others, 
and  which  is  indeed  the  highest  moral  principle  proper  to  the 
human  mind,  namely ;  that  God  is  to  be  believed  and  obeyed.  In 
any  such  case,  it  is  evident  that  an  attempt  to  model  the  meaning 
of  God's  word  according  to  our  own  speculative  notions  or  natural 
feelingis  would  lead  us  far  astray,  and  that  the  right  meaning  of 
God's  word  is  that  which  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  docile, 
obedient,  pious  heart. 

But  after  we  have  ascertained  the  doctrine  of  Develation,  and 
have  received  it  as  the  matter  of  our  faith,  the  question  often 
arises,  whether  such  doctrine  agrees  mth  the  common  principles 
of  reasoning,  or  with  facts  which  occur  in  the  natural  or  moral 
world.  Tbia  may  be  a  suitable  inquiry,  uid  we  may  sometimes 
find  it  advantageous  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
But  the  result  of  this  inquiry  is  not  to  aflfect  our  belief  of  the 
doctrine  revealed.  If  the  doctrine  agrees  with  ike  conmion 
principles  of  reasoning,  or  with  known  facts  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world  ;  this  we  shall  consider  a  pleasing  circumstance,  and 
one  whkh  will  enable  us  to  olence  tlxe  olgections  of  unbelievers. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  the  doctrine,  taught  in  Bom.  v. 
respecting  tine  evils  which  are  brought  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam 
by  means  of  his  one  offence.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  out  an 
ai^dogy  between  this  divine  constitution,  and  events  which  contin- 
osUy  take  place.    But  this  analogy  is  not  the  ground  of  our  faith 
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in  the  doctrine.  For  should  we  be  wholly  unable  to  make  out  any 
such  analogy,  we  should  still  believe  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
inspired  writers,  simply  because  it  is  thus  taught.  And  supposing 
that  to  be  the  case,  instead  of  attempting  to  do  what  is  beyond 
our  power,  it  would  become  us  frankly  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
doctrine  differs  from  the  eductions  of  reason  in  other  cases,  and 
has  no  analogy  to  truths  otherwise  made  known.  An  acknowl- 
edgment like  this  is  as  consistent  with  our  cordial  belief  of  a 
doctrine  made  known  by  revelation,  as  it  is  with  our  belief  of 
any  principle  of  magnetism  or  electricity,  which  has  no  analogy 
to  other  principles  in  the  science  of  physics.  Such  an  acknowl- 
edgment should  be  made  by  every  Christian,  in  regard  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  person,  as  including  divine  and  human  attributes. 
Refusing  to  make  this  acknowledgment,  and  attempting  to  find 
something  among  created  beings  which  would  be  analogous  to 
this  peculiar  mode  of  existence,  has  occasioned  needless  perplex- 
ity, and  has  done  much  to  turn  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
only  true  ground  of  Christian  faith,  the  divine  testimony. 

But  I  have  another  remark,  which,  though  it  may  seem  very 
evident,  deserves  a  carefrd  consideration.  The  Protestant  prind- 
ple  of  making  the  Bible  our  only  and  sufficient  standard  requires 
that  we  should  conform  to  it,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  teaching. 

I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  by  ui  example.  The  sacred 
writers  teach  the  important  doctrine,  that  Christ  made  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men.  But  in  what  manner  do  they  teach 
this  doctrine  ?  How  do  they  set  it  forth  ?  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent, that  Christ  died  for  us ;  sometimes,  that  he  died  for  our 
sins;  sometimes,  that  he  was  a  sxnroffering^  that  he  hare  our  sins 
in  Ms  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  that  God  laidon  him  the  iniquities 
of  us  all;  sometimes,  that  he  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sms^ 
that  he  redeemed  us,  that  he  reconciled  us  to  Ghdy  etc.  Now 
when  we  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  this  is  the  kind  of 
representation  we  should  make.  The  Scriptures  use  a  great  vari- 
ety in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  the  subject ;  so  should  we.    But 
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how  various  soever  the  maimer  in  which  we  exhibit  the  dootriDO, 
we  should  keep  our  eye  upon  ttie  manner  in  which  it  is  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  should  not  only  avoid  whatever  would  be 
inconsistent  with  that,  but  should  make  it  manifest,  that  we  derive 
our  conceptions  of  the  doctrine,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  from 
the  Bible.  If  we  undertake  to  explain  it,  and  to  reason  upon 
it ;  our  explanation  and  reasoning  should  be  such  as  will  corres- 
pond with  the  current  language  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and  such 
as  will  make  it  natural  and  congruous  for  us  freely  to  quote 
that  language,  and  intermix  it  with  our  own  explanations  and 
reasonings.  In  short  we  must  make  it  manifest  that  we  delight 
in  the  Scripture  representation  and  Scripture  phraseology,  and 
consider  it  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  on  this 
we  must  build  all  our  logic,  and  all  our  rhetoric.  Now  turn  your 
thoughts  to  those  preachers  and  writers  who  carry  their  fondness 
for  philosophical  investigation  into  the  subject  of  religion,  and  see 
how  they  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  then 
say,  whether  there  is  any  appearance  of  their  regarding  the  Bible 
as  'their  only  and  sufficient  guide.  If  they  do  so  regard  it,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  set  forth  this  principle 
of  religion  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  set  forth  by  the  inspired 
writers?  How  does  it  happen  that  a  doctrine,  which  always 
appears  in  the  Scriptures  so  obvious,  and  so  fiill  of  vital  warmth 
and  energy,  comes  in  their  hands  to  be  so  cold,  and  speculative, 
and  lifeless,  and  so  remote  from  common  apprehension  ? 

But  perhaps  a  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  whether 
the  principle  I  have  laid  down  will  exactly  hold  at  the  present 
day ;  whether  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
thinking,  the  prevalence  of  a  new  set  of  errors,  the  new  systems 
of  education,  —  in  a  word,  whether  the  new  circumstances  of 
man,  do  not  call  fbr  a  change  both  as  to  the  matter  and  manner 
of  religious  instruction. 

To  this  I  reply :  that  no  change  has  taken  place,  which  mate- 
rially affects  the  subject  under  consideration.  Man's  relation  to 
God,  to  the  moral  law,  to  Christ,  and  to  his  fellow  creatures,  —  is 
the  same  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Scriptures  were  written.     Man 
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has  the  same  facultiea,  dispo^tions,  paBsioDSy  appetites,  —  the  same 

deceitfukiess,  and  selfishness,  and  perverseness  of  heart,  the  same  I 

backwardness  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  be  holy, 

the  same  unwillingness  to  forsake  His  sins  and  come  to  Christ,  and 

the  same  propensity  to  justify  himself.     Qenerally,  the  same  SBilse 

opinions  prevailed  formerly,  aa  those  which  prevul  now.     What 

kind  of  error  in  reg^  to  the  subject  of  religion  can  be  found  at 

the  present  day,  to  which  there  is   not  some  reference  in  the 

Scriptures  ?   It  is  manifest,  tiiat  not  only  the  more  flagrant  errors, 

but  all  the  slighter  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 

as  to  doctrine  and  practice,  are  more  or  less  noticed  and  rebuked 

by  the  sacred  writers. 

It  is  also  true,  that  the  salyati(m  provided  fbr  man,  and  the 
way  of  obtaining  it,  are  subject  to  no  change.  The  repentance, 
faith  and  obedience  required,  are  always  the  same.  Smners  m 
all  ages  and  circumstances  have  the  same  need  of  tiie  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  What  Christ  said  to  mcodemus  is  as  true 
and  important  now,  as  it  was  then.  The  renewal  of  sinners  is 
the  work  of  God  in  as  high  a  sense  at  the  present  day,  as  formerly. 

As  therefore  man's  nature,  relations,  and  duties,  and  other 
circumstances,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  are  always  the 
same ;  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  any  material  change,  either 
in  the  matter  or  manner  of  religious  instruction.  K  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  to  appear  among  us  and  to  teach  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  at  the  present  day ;  is  tiiere  not  every 
reason  to  think  that  they  would  teach  the  same  things,  and  much 
in  the  same  manner,  aa  they  did  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Whatever  changes  have  taken  plabe  in  the  w6rkl  since  the  days 
of  inspiration,  there  has  been  and  can  be  no  change,  which  ma- 
terially afiects  the  subject  of  reli^on ;  and  what  was  true  and 
important  in  doctrine,  and  suitable  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  in 
the  time  of  Christ  and  the  aposties,  must  be  so  now. 

If  we  suppose  it  is  left  to  our  discretion  what  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Bible  shall  be  preached  at  the  present  day,  and 
what  onutted,  or  in  what  manner  these  doctrines  and  precepts 
shall  be  explained  and  inculcated ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the 
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word  of  God  is  not  to  be  taken  as  our  standard  in  these  respects ; 
then  we  should  consider  ourselves  at  liberty,  to  omit  in  part,  or 
altogether,  the  perfect  obligation  of  man  to  obey  the  divine  law, 
his  depravity  and  ruin,  the  necessity  of  divine  influence,  the 
sovereignty  of  God's  grace,  justification  by  faith,  the  duty  of 
obedience,  self-denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  any  other  doo* 
trine  or  duty  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures ;  or  if  we  should  not 
wholly  omit  them,  we  should  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  receive 
them,  and  exhibit  Aem  to  others,  in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  in  which  the  Bible  exhibits  tiiem.  And  where  should  we 
stop  ?  What  limits  could  be  set  to  our  deviation  from  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  word  of  God  ? 


LETTER  III. 

Brethren  and  Friends, 

Is  has  for  years  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  me,  whether  my 
own  mode  of  preaching,  and  that  which  is  common  among  evan-- 
gelical  ministers,  is  suflBciently  Scriptural;  whether,  as  to  matter 
and  manner,  it  is  conformed,  as  much  as  it  should  be,  to  that 
inspired  book  which  we  profess  to  receive  as  our  perfect  and 
infallible  rule ;  whether  we  have  not  adopted  a  maimer  of  think- 
ing and  of  preaching,  which  more  or  less  sets  aside  the  inspired 
volume ;  and  whether  in  this  way  we  do  not  dishonor  the  benevo- 
lent Author  of  revelation,  deprive  our  hearers  of  the  sincere  milk 
of  the  word,  and  spend  time  and  labor  upon  that  which  profiteth 
not.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  is  a  serious  apprehension,  that 
the  literature  of  modem  times,  the  endless  variety  of  books  which 
have  been  written  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and  which 
contain  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  error  with  truth,  the  number- 
less controversies  which  prevail  among  Christians,  and  the  want 
of  a  more  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  a  larger  measure 
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of  piety,  expose  ua  to  the  danger  of  being  turned  aside  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."  This  apprehension  has  respected 
my  own  case  as  really  as  that  of  any  of  my  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry. Now  if  there  is  the  least  danger  on  this  subject,  it  is 
important  that  we.  should  be  aware  of  it.  For  a  small  mistake 
among  those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  may  be 
the  occanon  of  great  mischief  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  gospel,  as  preached  by  its  min- 
isters at  di&rent  times,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suppress  our 
fears,  and  abstain  from  such  an  inquiry  as  I  propose.  Any  one 
who  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  human  nature,  and  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church,  knows  full  well 
that  a  time  of  prosperity  is  a  time  of  special  danger.  The  same 
rain  and  sunshine  which  produce  a  plentiful  harvest  of  wheat,  may 
contribute  also  to  an  uncommon  growth  of  tares.  What  season 
of  unusual  prosperity  has  the  church  ever  enjoyed,  which  has 
not,  through  the  corruption  of  man's  heart,  proved  a  season  of 
danger,  and  an  occasion  of  lamentable  evils  ?  In  proportion  then 
as  God  has  been  pleased  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  and  revive  his 
work,  and  to  give  enlargement  to  his  people ;  just  in  that  propor- 
tion have  we  cause  to  be  awake,  and  to  guard  against  the  designs 
,of  our  enemy,  who  is  always  plotting  against  the  church,  and  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  sees  us  lulled  to  sleep  by 
prosperity.  If  any  man  shall  look  abroad  upon  the  wonderful 
vork  of  God  which  has  been  accomplished  in  our  country  by 
means  of  the  word  preached,  and  shall  hence  be  led  to  say,  there 
i»  no  longer  any  danger  to  the  churchy  and  any  fears  rejecting 
the  came  of  Christy  are  all  out  of  place;  that  man  has  to  learn 
a  most  important  lesson ;  and  the  sooner  he  applies  for  instructioA 
to  the  word  and  providence  of  Grod  the  better.  The  inspired 
writers  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  to  be  vigilant,  and  to 
exercise  a  godly  jealousy. 

Allow  me  then  to  proceed  with  my  design,  and  to  remark  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  man's  moral  obligation; — a  subject  very 
plain  and  simple  in  itself,  but  easily  perplexed  and  obscured.  My 
general  inquiry  is,  whether  this  subject  is  not  often  treated  in  a 
manner  which  ill  accords  with  our  infallible  standard. 
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What  then  k  tiie  doctrine  of  moral  Migation  f  Expressed  in 
the  simplest,  easiest  manner^  it  is  this :  We  are  in  duty  bound  to 
obey  ike  divine  commandi.  In  other  words,  tee  ought  m  all  re^ 
fpeets  to  coi\fvrm  to  the  moral  law.  Or  thus,  it  ie  Just  and  ri(^ 
that  we  should  be  what  Ghd  requires  us  to  be;  and  we  are  aUo^ 
getJier  inexcusable  if  we  fail  of  this. 

I  next  inquire,  what  proof  there  is  of  this  high  oUigaticm? 
And  my  answer  is,  tiiat  it  is  so  evident  and  oertun  that,  properlj 
speaking,  it  does  not  need  proof.  There  is  nothing  mote  eyident. 
Let  a  man's  heart  be  pure  from  sin,  his  conscience  awake  and 
active,  and  his  affections  holy ;  and  let  him,  in  this  state  of  mind, 
look  up,  and  see  the  glorious  character  of  Ood,  as  exhibited  in  th« 
works  of  creation,  providenoe,  and  redemption ;  and  then  let  him 
hear  God  announce  the  first  and  great  command :  '^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  GUmI  with  all  thy  heart,  and  widi  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  aU  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  Would  that 
man  need  any  argument  to  prove  his  oUigation  to  love  such  a  Be* 
ing  ?  Do  the  angels  need  to  have  it  proved  to  them,  that  thej 
ought  to  love  the  God  of  heaven  ?  And  when  a  sinner  is  renewed, 
and  has  a  clear  spiritual  discernment  and  purity  of  heart,  does  he 
need  to  have  it  proved^  that  he  is  under  obligation  to  love  and 
obey  (Jod? 

These  remarks  disclose  an  important  principle,  namely ;  that 
thefeeUng  of  (^ligation  is  founded  in  the  very  constitution  of  th^ 
human  mind;  that  it  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  moral  nature. 
And  this  is  only  saying,  that  God  has  made  us  moral  and  account^ 
able  creatures ;  that  he  has  so  formed  us,  that  we  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  law,  and  have  an  inward  consciousness  that  obedience 
is  our  duty,  and  that  disobedience  is  totally  wrong  and  worthy  of 
punishment.  Were  it  not  for  this  constitution  of  our  mind,  no  ar- 
gument could  ever  convince  us  that  we  are  under  any  obligation 
to  love  God ;  no  increase  of  knowledge,  no  improvement  of  our 
faculties,  no  persuasion,  could  ever  give  us  Sk  feeling  of  such  obli- 
gation. » 

As  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  our  xoorsX  obligation,  and  the 
vast  importance  of  acknowledging  and  feeling  it,  I  scarcely  have 
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-words  to  express  myself  so  strongly  as  I  wish.  That  we  are  moral 
and  accountable  beings  is,  in  my  view,  jost  as  certain  as  our  exist- 
ence. And  our  eternal  interests  require,  tjiat  we  should  have  a 
deep  impression  of  it.  Our  moral  agency  and  moral  obligation  is 
not  only  certain,  hnt  perfect.  Of  course,  it  does  not  depend  upon 
our  character.  Our  being  holy  does  not  originate  our  obligation ; 
nor  does  our  being  sinful  destroy  it.  We  are  equally  under  law, 
and  equally  bound  to  obey  it,  whetiier  our  charact^  is  good  or 
bad.  The  propriety  of  our  being  placed  under  law,  and  our  obli- 
gation to  obey  it,  depends  upon  those  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties with  which  our  Creator  has  endued  us,  and  which  we  always 
continue  to  possess,  whatever  may  be  our  character,  or  our  exter- 
nal circumstances.  Those  who  are  to  tiie  last  degree  depraved, 
have  still  a  perfect  moral  agency.  It  is  indestructible.  We  can 
no  more  be  rid  of  it,  than  of  our  existence.  To  whom  did  God 
give  the  law  at  Sinai  ?  Of  whom  did  he  require  obedience  ?  Of 
perfectly  holy  beings  ?  No ;  but  of  those  who  were  sinful ;  for 
the  most  part,  of  those  who  were  entirely  sinful.  And  did  Moses, 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Qod,  ever  intimate  that  there  was  to  be 
any  abatement  of  the  high  demands  of  the  law  on  account  of  the 
sinfulness  of  man  ?  Did  tiie  prophets,  or  Christ,  or  tiie  aposties 
ever  intimate  such  a  thing  ?  The  fact  is,  no  messenger  of  God, 
either  under  the  former  or  the  latter  dispensation,  ever  gave  a 
single  divine  command  to  any  persons  who  were  without  sin. 
There  was  no  opportunity  for  this.  All  whom  the  prophets,  and 
Christ,  and  the  aposties  addressed,  were  sinners.  And  yet  they 
required  them  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  to  be  perfectiy 
and  unceasingly  holy.  It  was  certtdnly  just  and  right  that  men 
should  comply  witii  these  requisitions.  In  other  words,  they  were 
under  obligation  to  love  God  and  obey  his  commands. 

This  is  always  made  evident  by  that  influence  of  the  Spirit 
which  frees  the  minds  of  sinners  firom  darkness  and  delusion,  and 
causes  them  to  know  divine  truth.  They  who  are  taught  of  the 
Spirit,  are  convinced  of  sin.  They  are  sensible  that  they  are  and 
always  have  been  under  perfect  obligation  to  love  and  obey  God, 
and  that  they  have  no  excuse  for  transgression.    They  acknowl- 
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edge  from  the  heart  that  the  law  is  good^  and  that  thej  ought  to 
have  iLept  it  coostantiy  and  peifectij ;  that  in  disobeying  the  law, 
fhej  have  acted  a  most  nnreaAonable  and  wicked  part,  and  that 
fhey  redly  deserve  ttie  punishment  which  the  law  denounced 
agunat  those  who  transgress.  M  thk  sinners  feel  and  acknowl^ 
edge,  when  they  are  thoroughly  oonvinced  of  sin,  and  judge  of 
thing?  according  to  truth.  One  who  is  (mly  in  part  convinced  of 
iin,  feeb  and  acknowledges  tins  in  part.  His  conscience  is  dis- 
turbed, but  not  fully  awakened.  He  is  so  blinded  by  his  selfish 
feelings,  that  he  regards  the  very  depravity  which  renders  him  ill-» 
deserving  in  the  sight  of  GK>d,  as  an  alleviation  of  his  guilt.  But 
thorouf^  conviction  of  sm  by  the  Holy  Spirit  sweeps  away  all  these 
refuges,  and  brings  the  sinner,  ashamed  and  trembling,  to  smite 
upon  his  breast,  and  say,  Chd  he  VMrctfnl  to  me  a  tinner.  Those 
who  are  thoughtless  and  quiet  m  sin  have  many  false  conceplicms, 
wiiich  can  never  be  removed,  except  by  tliat  Holy  Spirit  which 
Christ  promised  to  convince  the  world  of  sin.  On  our  part,  if  we 
woukL  do  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  convince  men  of  sin,  we 
mu0t  dearly  exphun  to  them  the  commands  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  nrast  urge  them  to  immediate  and  constant  obedience, 
as  their  reasonable  service,  and  that  which  God  absolutely  requires. 
We  must  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  tliis  by  all  the  motives 
suggested  by  the  word  of  Gh>d.  And  we  must  make  it  as  evident 
to  them  as  possible,  that  the  delay  of  obedience  is  continued  re- 
bellion If  they  excuse  themsdves  because  tiiey  are  depraved, 
and  say,  you  require  too  much ;  tell  them  that  you  only  convey 
Qod's  message  to  them ;  that  you  require  only  what  he  requires ; 
that  tlieir  complaints  are  against  him ;  that  their  Cimtroversy  is 
with  their  Maker.  Show  them  tho  absurdity  and  presumption  of 
supposing  that  Qoi  can  abate  anything  of  hSs  demands  upon  them, 
hecame  ^ey  are  eimiere.  And  never  leave  them  to  ttiink  that  the 
long  continuance  and  high  degree  of  their  sinftdness,  or  its  early 
date,  can  have  any  other  effect  tium  to  mcrease  their  guilt,  and  ren- 
der them  the  more  inexcusable.  Address  tlie  commands  of  God  to 
them  with  great  seriousness.  Show  diem  that  you  consider  these 
ocmuaaDds  perfectly  just;  that  you  are  in  eamest  when  you  incul- 
TOL.  V.  8 
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cate  obedience ;  that  you  regard  them  as  under  the  highest  con- 
ceivable obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  as  meriting  the  displeasure  of  Grod  for  failing  to  do 
this.  In  a  word,  show  them  that  you  heartily  join  with  Ood,  and 
approve  of  his  high  and  spiritual  commands  as  addressed  to  sm- 
ners^  and  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  he  pronounces 
against  every  one  who  disobeys. 

As  to  the  proper  manner  of  exhibiting  and  inculcating  moral 
obligation,  we  are  to  derive  our  lessons  primarily  and  chiefly  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  are  to  look  much  more  than  we  have 
commonly  done  to  the  inspired  teachers,  aa  our  models.  They 
certidnly  had  true  practical  wisdom,  and  their  method  of  teaching 
was  founded  on  just  views  of  the  humui  mind  and  character,  and 
perfectiy  adapted  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  world.  We 
are  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  sacred  writers,  as  affording  the 
best  examples  of  a  just  and  impressive  eloquence, — an  eloquence 
suited  to  awaken  conscience,  and  move  all  the  spring?  of  human 
action.  Now  we  should  act  very  inconastently  with  ourselves,  if 
after  all  our  admiration  of  tiie  Bible  as  a  perfect  model  of  what  is 
eloquent  and  just  and  useful  in  the  manner  of  teaching,  we  should 
not  be  careful  to  copy  it.  I  eamestiy  hope  that  the  extraordinary 
attention  which  is  now  given  to  the  Scriptures  by  theological 
students,  and  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  will  produce  happy 
results,  and  that  the  common  mode  of  preaching  will  become 
much  more  Scriptural  than  it  has  been.  And  I  hope,  too,  that 
the  growing  attention  to  the  Bible  in  our  Christian  community, 
and  especially  among  the  young,  will  contribute  effectually  to  form 
such  a  taste,  that  no  preacher  can  be  acceptable  to  the  public, 
unless  he  faithfully  conforms  to  the  infallible  standard.  Let  us 
then  seriously  and  patientiy  inquire,  in  what  manner  the  momen- 
tous subject  of  our  moral  obligation  is  treated  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  first  thing  which  occurs  is,  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not 
formally  assert^  nor  attempt  by  a  process  of  reasoning  to  prave^ 
our  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  commands,  but  assume  it  as  a 
well  known  and  acknowledged  fact.    In  this  they  are  fully  justi- 
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fied ;  and  in  this  we  on^t,  certainly  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  imi- 
tate them ;  because  the  feeling  of  obligation  origjmally  arises  not 
from  the  force  of  arguments,  but  from  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature,  and  always  exists  in  full  strength  when  the  mind  is  in  a 
right  state,  and  has  the  proper  objects  in  yiew.  It  is  as  evidently 
proper,  liiat  a  religious  teacher  should  take  it  for  granted  that 
men  are  in  bet  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  under  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  divme  law,  as  it  is  for  a  teacher  of  optics  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  his  pupils  have  the  sense  of  seeing ;  or  for  a 
teacher  of  geometry,  ihsA  his  pupils  have  tiie  faculty  of  under- 
standing. And  in  ordinary  cases,  why  should  it  be  thought  any 
more  necessary  m  moral  and  religious  discourse,  either  to  prove  or 
to  assert  iiie  fact,  that  we  are  accountable  bemgs  and  under  obliga- 
tion to  obey  Ood,  than  in  philosophical  discourse  to  assert  and 
prove  that  we  are  endued  with  various  bodily  senses  and  inteUect- 
ual  £GMSulties,  which  render  us  capable  of  observing  the  physical 
worid,  and  understanding  philosophical  truth  ?  The  teacher  of 
natural  philosophy  says  nothing,  except  incidentally,  of  these 
senses  and  faculties.  He  does  not  undertake  durectly  to  treat  of 
them,  and  has  no  need  to  do  it.  Indeed  he  does  not  consider  this 
to  be  within  his  province.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  ure 
what  we  are,  and  proceeds  immediately  to  teach  the  principles  of 
his  science.  The  same  with  the  mathematician.  Euclid  does 
not  begin  his  system  of  geometry  by  affirming  and  attempting  to 
prove,  that  we  have  eyes  to  see  his  diagrams,  and  a  mmd  to 
understand  his  maxims  and  propositions.  Should  he  affirm  Haa 
and  labor  ever  so  long  to  prove  it,  he  would  make  it  no  more  evi- 
dent to  us  than  it  was  before.  He  has  therefore  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  give  his  maxims,  and  to  lay 
down  and  demonstrate  his  propositions. 

The  inspired  teachers  generally  act  on  the  same  principle.  I^ 
is  always  manifestly  implied  in  their  instructions,  that  we  possess 
the  faculties  of  intelligent  and  accountable  agents.  But  where  do 
they  directly  affirm  this  ?  Where  do  they  produce  any  proof  of 
it?    Nowhere.    They  take  it  for  granted. 

In  order  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
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inspired  teachers  proceed  m  regard  to  man'a  moral  obligation,  let 
us  exambe  some  of  the  great  occasions  on  which  truth  is  taught 
and  dutj  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  begin  with  the  giving  of  the  law.  The  Lord  descended 
upon  Mount  Sinai  amid  terrible  thunders  and  lightnings;  and 
Moses  brought  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God,  and 
to  hear  his  words.  Now  what  did  God  say  to  them  ?  In  what 
manner  did  he  inculcate  their  duty  upon  them  ?  Did  he  begin  by 
telling  them  that  they  had  all  the  powers  and  faculties  necessary 
to  moral  agency ;  that  they  were  free,  and  accountable,  and  under 
obligation  to  obey  ?  Nothing  of  this.  ^'  He  spake  all  these 
words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  have  brought  thee  oyt 
of  the  land  of  Egypt^  out  of  the  Jiome  of  bondage.  Thou  %ha/t 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.  Thou  ihalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image.  —  Thou  ihalt  not  take  the  name  qf  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain.  —  Hemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  -^ 
Mbnor  thyfatlier  and  thy  mother ^^  etc.  He  simply  gave  his  law ; 
simply  announced  his  commands  to  the  people.  Their  being 
under  obligation  to  render  obedience  was  asserted  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  merely  giving  the  commands.  No  proof  was  given,  as  it 
was  a  well  known  and  acknowledged  fact.  And  how  was  it  with 
Moses,  who  afterwards  labored  so  particularly,  and  with  an  ekh 
quence  so  powerful  and  moving,  to  enforce  obedience  upon  th9 
children  of  Israel  ?  We  have,  in  Deuteronomy,  an  account  of  his 
faithful  and  impressive  address  to  the  people,  containing  doctrines^ 
precepts,  warnings,  threats,  exhortations,  and  a  recital  of  God'v 
favors,  and  of  their  sins,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  But  where 
is  the  passage  in  the  whole  book,  in  which  he  asserted  the  &ct  of 
their  moral  agency,  or  gave  them  a  description  of  those  powers 
and  &culties  which  constituted  them  moral  agents,  and  made  it 
just  and  proper  that  they  should  keep  God's  law,  and  be 
accountable  to  him  for  their  actions  ?  Let  us  peruse  and  re^* 
peruse  this  remarkable  book,  till  we  are  imbued  with  its  contents. 
In  this  way  we  may  do  much  towards  learning  tiie  art  of  plaio^ 
pungent,  affectionate,  powerful,  and  profitable  {Hreacbing.  And  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  make  the  supposition,  that  Moses  himself 
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were  now  here,  laboring  among  us  as  a  religions  teacher,  and 
retaining  the  same  views  of  man's  obligation  and  man's  sinfulness, 
and  the  same  manner  of  setting  ttiem  forth,  which  he  had  when 
he  addressed  the  children  of  Israel  after  they  had  spent  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness.  Mght  not  his  example  correct  some 
common  fiMilts  in  oar  manner  of  preaching,  and  give  us  a  taste 
for  greater  seriousness,  simpUcity,  and  fidthfidness  ?  And  if  any 
of  us,  with  our  present  habits,  should  stand  forth  and  preach  in 
his  presence ;  what  would  he  think  of  us  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  him,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  new 
dispensation,  as  well  as  the  old,  we  had  attained  to  no  higher 
excellence  ?  Let  us  more  carefully  study  the  Book  of  Deuteron- 
omy, and  more  fidthfiilly  copy  the  model  of  sacred  eloquence  which 
it  contains. 

But  we  must  consider  other  occasions  on  which  truth  was  taught 
and  duty  inculcated. 

Look  then  at  the  instances  in  which  the  prophets,  from  age  to 
age,  gave  instruction,  wammg,  reproof,  and  exhortation.  Dwell 
upcm  those  passages  in  their  writings,  where  they  undertook,  with 
the  greatest  particularity,  to  teach  men  their  duty  and  their  guilt, 
and  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  Is  there  a  single  sentence 
which  shows,  that  they  ever  stopped  to  assert  and  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  morid  agency,  or  to  inquire  mto  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  as  ministers  often  do  at  the  present  day  ?  Did  they 
not  always  assume  it  as  a  thing  too  evident  to  need  bxlj  proof, 
that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  in  duty  bound  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God  ? 

Take  a  higher  example  still,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Look  at  the 
manner  of  lus  teaching  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  Read  the 
beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  it.  Bead  his  parables ; 
his  conversations  with  his  disciples  ;  his  addresses  to  unbelievers, 
to  objectors,  to  cavillers.  Never  man  spake  as  he  spake.  He 
is  a  perfect  model.  Who  has  studied  this  model  as  mdch  as  he 
ought? 

Bead  also  the  addresses  of  Peter,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul,  in 
the  Acts.      Bead  the  epistles,  especially  the  Episde  to  the 
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Bomans,  in  a  part  oC  which  the  Aposde  nncLsrtook  to  reason  with 
tjiose  who  made  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  an  occagion 
to  excuse  and  justify  themselves  in  an.  Where  do  any  of  theM 
infallible  teachers  nndertiJce  to  prove  bj  metaphjnical  reascMiings^ 
where  do  thej  even  asserty  that  tfiose,  to  whom  they  gave  instroo* 
taon,  were  endued  with  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  and  that  it 
was  just  and  reaeonable  they  should  be  under  law  ?  What  reason 
have  we  to  suppose,  from  what  appears  in  holy  writ,  that  tiiey 
ever  deemed  it  necessary  or  proper  to  assert  and  prove  this? 
That  man  is  in  &et  an  mtelligent  and  moinl  being,  sod  a  fropwt 
subject  of  law,  is  a  truth  perfectly  plam  and  certain;  and  ne 
affirmation  or  argument  can  make  it  more  so.  If  a  man  has  lost 
his  natural  consciousness  of  being  a  moral  and  aooountable  agenty 
there  is  little  prospect  of  convincing  him  by  philosophical  reason^ 
ing.  ^e  degradation  of  his  mind  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
reasoning  cannot  remove  it.  To  one  who  is  &ee  from  tiiis  mental 
degradation,  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  moral  obligati<»  can- 
not be  at  all  necessary.  To  pursue  such  an  inquiry  in  any  ca^e 
is  not  the  province  of  the  preacher,  but  of  the  metaj^ysdeiaa. 
Tet  while  it  is  evident  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not  make  it 
their  practice  to  prove  or  even  to  assert  the  hcty  that  we  are 
moral  agents,  any  more  than  they  assert  and  prove  that  we  have 
souls ;  it  is  also  evident,  that  they  have  much  to  do  with  this  &ot. 
Whenever  they  address  men,  they  address  them  as  morid  and 
accountable  bemgs,  and  as  under  immutable  obligations  to  obey 
the  divine  commands.  And  it  is  an  object  at  which  tliey  c(^- 
stantly  aim,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  men  a  proper  sense  of  this 
obligation.  But  by  what  means  do  they  attempt  to  do  this  ?  Not, 
I  repeat  it,  by  asserting  our  moral  agency ;  or  by  exhibiting  the 
grounds  of  our  obligation ;  (a  business  appropriate  to  the  scienoe 
of  metaphysics,  or  mental  philosophy ;)  but  by  holding  up  plab, 
obvious,  certain  truth ;  and  tids  they  do  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  giving  to  every  one  his  portion.  A  few  instances  wiU  show 
something  of  the  Scriptural  manner  of  awakening  men  to  a  seoM 
of  moral  obligation. 
Take  then  the  case  of  David,  when  visited  by  the  Proj^eil 
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Nathan.  Dayid  had  eommitted  an  offence  against  God,  and 
peatly  injured  a  £uthfid  servant.  But  his  coBSoienoe  was  stupe* 
fied,  and  he  bad  no  {»oper  feeling  of  the  obligation  whieh  he  had 
vidated.  Na&an  said  not  a  word  about  oonseienoe,  or  moral 
sense,  or  the  grounds  of  moral  agency;  bat  he  stated  a  case. 
There  were  two  men,  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor.  The  lich  man 
had  ezeeeding  many  floeks  and  herds ;  and  the  poor  man  had 
Boihbg  but  one  little  ewe  lamb.  And  the  rich  man  spared  to  take 
of  his  own  flocks  to  dress  &r  a  travdler,  but  took  the  poor  man's 
lamb.  DaTid,  loddng  at  this  deed  as  conmiitted  by  another,  and 
having  his  judgment  thus  freed  from  the  bias  of  self-love,  instaniij 
pronounced  the  man  who  had  done  it  worthy  of  death.  Nathan 
then  charged  the  deed  upon  David.  ^^  Thou  art  the  man.''  Dik 
vid's  eoAwnence  was  roused ;  and  with  a  peniteiit  heart  he  said, 
^'  I  ha^e  sinned  against  the  Lord." 

Jesus,  with  ecxisummate  skSl,  made  use  of  the  same  principle  in 
his  pajrables.  Always  finng  upon  the  particular  truth  whi<4l 
was  a(q[»!opnate  to  the  ease,  he  presented  it  to  view  witib  great 
^emmess,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  adi^d  to  guard  against  the 
blinding  influence  of  passicm,  to  suppress  the  disposition  of  men 
to  self-justification,  thorou^y  to  awaken  their  consciences,  and 
to  induce  tikem  to  pass  a  just  sentence  upon  themselves.  There 
is  no  part  <^  Scriptuna,  from  which  we  can  derive  more  useful  les- 
uooa  as  to  the  best  manner  of  exhibiting  the  truths  of  religion  in 
public  and  in  piivate,  than  the  panties  of  Christ.  Lei  us  study 
tfiem  again  and  again,  and  with  increasing  interest,  for  this  very 
parpoee. 

When  Peter  addressed  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  did 
not  go  about  to  prove  to  them  that  they  were  moral  and  account- 
able beings,  but  by  a  pn^r  exhibition  of  those  truths  which  were 
specially  apidicable  to  their  case,  and  suited  to  awaken  their  moral 
faculties,  made  them  fed  that  they  were  moral  and  accountable. 
He  charged  tjbbsm  with  ommfying  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  whom  God 
had  QMde  both  Lord  and  Christ.  His  discourse  brought  things  to 
view  whieh  aSbcted  their  oonseiences  and  their  hearts,  and  led 
them  to  say,  ^'  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
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See  how  the  ApoeQe  Paul  labors  to  awaken  in  the  unbelievmg 
and  self-righteous  Jews  a  sense  of  their  violated  obligations  and 
their  ill-desert.  Instead  of  declaring  to  them  that  they  have  a 
conscience,  he  declares  those  plain  and  pungent  truths  which  are 
suited  to  rouse  conscience  fix>m  its  slumbers.  Instead  of  telling 
them  that  thej  are  intelligent  moral  agents,  he  endeavors  to  ccoi- 
vince  them  that  thej  are  sinners  tmthotU  excuse.  And  what 
considerations  does  he  address  to  them  for  this  purpose  7  They 
are  considerations  adapted,  not  to  an  abstract  intellect,  but  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart.  He  says :  ^^  Therefore  thou  art  inex- 
cusable, 0  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that  judgest :  for  ndierein 
ihou  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thyself;  for  thou  that 
judgest  doest  the  same  things.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judg- 
ment of  Gtoi  is  according  to  truth  against  them  who  commit  such 
things.  And  thinkest  thou  this,  0  man,  that  judgest  them  who 
do  such  things,  and  doest  ihe  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the 
judgment  of  God  ?  Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  good- 
ness, and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering ;  not  knowing  that 
the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  7  But  after 
thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  treasurest  up  to  thyself  wrath 
agamst  the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God ;  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.'' 
— -"  Behold,  thou  art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and 
makest  thy  boast  of  God,  and  knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the 
things  which  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law, 
and  art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a 
light  to  them  who  are  in  darkness,  etc.  Thou  therefore  who 
teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preachest 
a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  ?  Thou  that  sayest,  a  man 
should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  7  —  Thou 
that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the  law  dishon- 
orestthouGod7'' 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  plain,  skilful,  impressive  man- 
ner, in  which  Paul  labored  to  convince  men  of  sin.  Numerous 
other  instances,  equally  striking,  might  easily  be  produced. 

Go  through  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  find  it  a  general  fact, 
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that  ihoie  teaohera  who  were  endued  with  wisdom  from  aboye, 
labored  to  impreee  the  minds  of  men  with  a  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tion as  moral  agents,  not  by  asserting  the  fact  of  their  moral 
agenej,  wr  bj  discoursing  on  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  but 
bj  holding  forth  and  applying  tiiose  momentous  truths,  which  were 
adapted  to  awaken  their  moral  faculties,  to  convince  them  of  an, 
and  lead  them  to  repentance. 

Kow,  brethren,  what  better  can  we  do,  than  to  make  ourselyes 
familiar  with  Hke  manner  in  which  Christ  and  his  prophets  and 
apostles  treated  this  momentous  subject,  and  to  regard  them  ae 
our  models  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  improvements  upon  the 
honest,  affectionate,  and  faithful  manner  of  the  inspired  teachers  ? 
Happj  shall  we  be  if ,  b j  all  our  eflbrts,  we  come  up  half  way 
to  this  exalted  and  perfect  standard.  Let  us  study  &e  sacred 
volume  with  more  intenseness  of  thought,  and  more  of  the  spbit 
of  prayer ;  so  that  we  may  have  our  habit  of  tlunking,  reasoningi 
and  feeling,  and  our  mode  of  teaching,  formed  on  this  divine 
model. 

We  come  then  to  these  results.  The  general  and  iiAportant 
fact,  that  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  under  perfect  obligation  to 
obey  the  divine  law,  is  so  evident  and  certain,  that  it  needs  no 
proof,  and  may  properly  be  taken  for  granted  by  Christian  preach- 
ers. Still,  m  consequence  of  the  great  spiritual  blindness  and 
stupidity  which  sin  has  brought  upon  the  minds  of  men,  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  awaken  them  to  a  lively  perception  of  their 
moral  existence,  and  their  high  moral  obligations.  But  what  is  the 
best  manner  of  doing  this  ?  The  inspired  teachers  labor  to  do  it, 
not  by  directly  asserting  and  proving  that  we  have  a  moral  nature, 
(which  would  be  like  assertmg  and  proving  to  men  whom  yoa 
invite  to  see  a  picture  or  a  landscape,  that  they  have  eyes,  and 
are  able  to  see ;  or  to  men  whom  you  invite  to  a  concert  of  mufflO| 
that  they  have  ears  to  hear ;)  but  they  labor  to  do  it  by  a  clear 
exhibition  of  the  most  important  objects,  —  by  an  earnest  and 
fiuthfiil  declaration  of  the  most  plain,  sacred,  and  moving  truths. 
Let  us  pursue  the  same  object  in  the  same  way,  honoring  the 
inspired  volume,  diligently  following  our  in&llible  guide,  and  faith- 
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fullj  preaching  God's  holy  law  and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  so  ihat 
our  hearers  maj  never  have  cause  to  compliun,  that  when  they 
come  as  poor,  perishing  sinners,  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life, 
thej  are  treated  with  a  dry  dissertation  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
law,  or  die  philosophy  of  the  gospel. 


NoTB.— Af  the  remaining  Letters  in  this  series  relate  to  subjects  which  hare 
been  particnlarl j  considered  in  a  prerioos  part  of  this  publication,  thej  are  here 
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NUMBER    I. 

MsirrAL  ACTS  to  bb  classified^  and  rbferred  to  mbntal 
PACULTiBS.    Use  of  the  words  will,  volition,  affection, 

AND  VOLUNTARY. 

In  this  series  of  Essajrs  on  the  PUbtophy  of  the  Mindy  it  is 
far  from  my  design  to  bring  forward  the  whole  range  of  topics 
commonly  treated  in  systems  of  mental  philosophy.  My  design  is 
to  attend  specially  to  those  parts  of  the  general  subject,  which 
have  usually  received  a  less  degree  of  attention  than  they  seem  to 
deserve ;  —  to  those  parts  also  which  are  attended  with  uncommon 
difficulties ;  —  and  most  of  all  to  those,  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  moral  and  theological  subjects.  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  free  every  subject  which  comes  under  discussion,  from  an 
indefinite  and  vague  phraseology,  and  to  present  it  in  a  clear  and 
satis&ctory  light ;  and  tiius,  so  far  as  my  honest  endeavors  shall 
avsdl,  to  promote  a  just  mode  of  thinkmg  and  speaking,  particu- 
lariy  among  young  ministers  and  theolo^cal  students. 

•  Fint  published  in  the  litenry  and  Theological  Reriew,  1834. 
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The  philosophy  of  ihe  mind  is  the  knowledge  and  scientific 
description  of  many  considered  as  intelligent  and  moral.  A  care- 
ful attention  to  this  point  will  firequentljr  be  of  use  in  preserving 
us  from  confusion  and  mistake.  Suppose  we  are  perplexed  in  our 
inquiries  respecting  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  intellectual 
or  monl  faculties;  the  perplexity  may  often  be  removed  by  shift- 
ing our  language  and  our  mode  of  investigation,  and  making  our 
inquiries  relate  to  man  himself  ^  or  to  his  mindy  which  is  indeed 
himself  J  considered  as  intelligei^  and  moral.  The  question  in  the 
more  proper  and  exact  form,  is  not,  how  does  such  and  such  a 
faculty  act ;  but  how  does  man  act ;  or  how  does  the  mind  aot  ? 
What  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  not  so  many  different 
agents.  There  is  only  one  agent,  the  mind.  And  when  it  is 
said,  there  are  different  intellectual  and  moral  powers  or  faculties 
in  the  mind,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  mind  itself  acts  in  different 
ways,  and  so  makes  it  manifest  that  it  has  power  to  act  thus.  It 
is  in  this  way,  that  wo  come  to  consider  the  mind  as  pos- 
sessed of  different  powers  or  faculties.  But  this  pomt  is  of  radi- 
cal importance  in  mental  science,  and  must  be  treated  more  at 
large. 

To  every  one  who  carefully  investigates  the  subject,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  we  are  led  to  attribute  different  faculties  to  ttie 
mind,  from  the  different  classes  of  mental  operations  of  which  we 
are  conscious.  We  perceive  that  certain  acts  of  the  mind  have, 
in  some  respect,  a  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  resemblance 
may  be  greater  or  less.  For  example ;  my  mind  recalls  what  is 
past.  I  have  an  idea  of  what  I  was  acquainted  with  last  year,  or 
many  years  ago.  The  thmgs  recollected  may,  as  to  their  own 
nature,  and  as  to  the  times  and  circumstances  in  which  they  took 
place,  be  different ;  and  the  acts  of  the  mind  relative  to  them  may 
in  various  respects  be  different, — may  be  strong  or  weak,  pleas- 
ant or  painful.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  are  alike.  They 
relate  to  what  is  past.  With  reference  to  this  point  of  resem- 
blance, this  common  relation,  I  give  them  a  common  name,  recol- 
lection. To  express  each  of  these  acts,  I  say,  I  recollectj  I 
remember.    The  word  relates  to  them  all  equally  in  that  particu- 
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lar  respeet  m  which  they  are  alike.  The  difference  which  exists 
among  these  acts  of  the  mind  in  other  respects,  must  be  ex* 
pressed  m  other  wajs.  This  word,  recollection,  or  remembrance, 
ezi^resses  these  naiKtal  acts  onlj  in  that  one  respeet,  in  which 
tbej  haye  a  common  resemUaoce.  After  thvs  classifying  these 
mental  acta,  which  I  denote  by  the  word  recolleetiony  I  take  one 
l^p  noore ;  that  is,  I  etUribute  them  to  a  particular  faculk/  of  the 
mind;  or  I  refer  them  to  my  nmdy  a»  posseuinff  a  power  or 
fBcuiUy  to  perform  them.  In  other  words,  I  refer  them  to  my 
mind,  which  I  find  to  be  so  ccmstituted,  or  to  hare  such  power, 
that  it  pats  forth  acts  of  recollectaon.  To  this  power  or  faculty  I 
ffve  the  name  of  mmmry ;  still  ascribing  the  power  and  aU  its 
fwyts  to  myedf.  I  say,  I  have  the  power  or  faculty  to  recollect. 
AimI  as  I  find  that  I  perform  acts  of  reooDection  permanently y  I 
i^ak  of  this  fWmlfy  as  permanent,  and  regard  it  as  an  essential 
attribute  of  my  mind,  and  of  other  minds  Hke  my  own. 

I  shall  ^ye  one  mcnre  example  of^  tiiis  process  in  dassifying  our 
mental  acts.  I  am  conscious  of  certain  actings  or  feelmgs  of  my 
inind  towards  others,  which  I  call  affectione;  and  I  glye  tins  gen^ 
^ral  name  to  them,  whether  they  haye  the  nature  of  attachment, 
gr  ayerfflon,  and  to  whateyer  objects  they  relate.  I  do  this, 
because,  how  different  soever  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  they 
all  agree  hi  this,  that  they  are  feelings  of  the  mind  or  heart 
towards  partiealar  objects.  With  reference  to  this  point  of  resem- 
blance, I  ^ye  ^em  a  common  name,  affectione  or  emotione.  And 
r0garding  myself  as  the  agent,  I  ascribe  to  myself  a  power  to 
^lEereise  these  affeeti<ms.  Or,  if  I  regard  myself  as  the  subject 
iji  them,  I  consider  myself  as  capMe  ot  eueeeptiUe  of  th«n.  In 
this  way  I  come  to  speak  oE  myself  as  haying  a  power y  faculty ^ 
^  capacity  for  tiie  exercise  of  a&ctions.  And  the  word  o^stf- 
iiony  which  generally  denotes  the  emotion  of  the  mind,  may  be 
Qsed,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  to  denote  also  the  m^ital  faculty. 
But  this  faculty  has  more  frequently  been  called  the  triUy  or 
heart. 

But  ij^e  olgects  of  science  and  tilie  purpoaes  of  life  cannot  be 
aooomplidied,  witba«t  making  other  9xA  more  particular  dassifiea- 
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lioDS  of  those  operations  of  the  nund,  which  are  called  (tffectwM. 
If  we  should  stop  with  a  clasfflfication  so  general  as  this ;  how 
could  we  intelligibly  point  out  the  various  kinds  of  emotions 
included  in  this  large  class  ?  In  what  way  could  we  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  love  and  hatred,  desire  and  ayersion,  and  other 
feelings  which  differ  from  each  other  ?  While  conscious  (X  a  great 
difference,  we  should  have  no  word  to  express  it,  but  ^uld  be 
obliged  to  give  all  our  affections  the  same  name. 

There  is,  then,  an  obvious  necessity  of  making  a  more  particu- 
lar classification  of  these  acts  of  the  mind,  and  of  having  words 
appropriated  to  each  of  the  classes.  This  brings  us  to  the  differ- 
ent hinds  or  species,  included  under  the  general  head  above  given* 
The  process  here  is  the  same  as  in  forming  the  general  class. 
We  notice  those  emotions  which  imply  attachment  to  an  object, 
or  complacency  in  it;  and  with  reference  to  this  p(»nt  of  re- 
semblance, we  call  them  hve.  We  notice  other  emotions  of  an 
opposite  nature,  and  call  them  dislike  or  hatred. 

But  we  have  occasion  to  go  still  further.  Even  those  afiections 
which  are  included  under  the  name  of  hve,  are  found  tp  difier, 
in  some  important  respects,  from  each  other.  If  then  we  would 
be  exact  and  definite  in  our  -discourse,  and  express  just  what  we 
mean,  we  must  make  still  more  particular  classifications.  There 
is  a  set  of  feelings,  called  love,  which  aim  at  the  welfkre  of  intel- 
ligent beings,  without  regard  to  their  moral  character.  To  tiiis 
set  of  feelings  we  ^ve  the  name  of  benevolence.  There  is  another 
class  of  feelings,  which  directiy  relate  to  the  character  of  tbeir 
object,  and  imply  delight  in  it.  These  we  call  complacency.  Some 
of  the  afiections  have  such  a  relation  to  moral  objects,  as  God, 
his  law,  and  his  government,  that  we  may  properly  call  them 
moral  or  religious  affections,  —  retaining  the  general  term,  and 
marking  tbe  class  by  a  particular  epithet.  Or  we  may  include 
them  under  a  name  which  is  more  common  in  religious  discourse, 
and  call  them  piety  or  holiness.  Again ;  afiections  arise  in  our 
minds  towards  our  natural  relations ;  and  these  we  call  natural 
affidctions.  These  again  we  divide  into  parental,  filial,  and  con- 
jugal affections ;  and  of  tiid  parental  we  make  two  classes,  the 
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patemcd  and  maternal.  Affections  which  regard  monet/  as  their 
object,  we  denominate  avarice;  those  which  regard  Tionor  or  pro- 
motion  as  their  object,  we  denommate  ambition;  and  those  which 
regard  the  welfare  of  our  country  as  their  object,  patriotism. 
On  the  same  principles  we  form  various  other  classes  of  affections. 

I  have  given  these  examples  for  the  .purpose  of  showing  how 
we  proceed  in  classifying  the  mental  operations,  in  ^ving  names 
to  the  different  classes,  in  referring  them  to  the  mind  as  the  agent, 
and  in  ascribing  to  that  agent  a  power  or  fiumlty  adapted  to  such 
operations* 

After  proceeding  thus  far  in  the  conmderation  of  this  subject, 
we  can  very  readfly  detect  the  fallacy  of  what  certam  writers 
advance ;  namely,  that  the  nund  must  have  just  so  many  faculties, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  either  more  or  less.  They  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  say,  the  vegetable  world  must  have  just  so  many 
idnds  of  veg0tables,  and  the  mineral  world,  just  so  many  kinds  of 
minerals ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  either  more  or  less ;  and  that 
lar  and  water  must  have  just  so  many  powers,  principles,  or 
elements,  and  that  these  powers  or  elements  cannot  be  either 
jDore  or  less.  But  who  asserts  anything  like  this  in  the  physical 
sciences  ?  Further  improvement  in  these  sciences  has  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  classifications  formerly  made,  should  be  mul- 
tiplied. If  any  important  facts  are  newly  discovered,  they  must 
liave  a  name.  In  some  cases  it  may  be,  that  certain  facts  or 
relations  of  facts  have  been  observed,  but  have  not  been  deemed 
of  such  consequence,  as  to  require  a  particular  and  discriminating 
word  to  be  applied  to  them ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
reasoning  correctly,  and  guarding  against  mistake,  that  those  facts 
or  relations  should  be  carefully  noticed,  and  marked  with  an  appro- 
priate word.  In  other  cases,  thmgs  heretofore  classed  together 
and  denoted  by  a  common  term,  may,  in  some  important  respects, 
be  dissimilar ;  and  this  dissimilarity  may  lead  to  a  new  classifi- 
cation, which  will  of  course  be  marked  by  a  new  name.  And  a 
further  investigation  of  the  subject  may  show  that  a  still  further 
elasnfication  is  called  for,  in  order  that  our  language  may  be 
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perfectly  definite,  and  our  reasoning  freed  from  all  uncertainty 
and  confusicn. 

What  has  now  be^i  sidd  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  eminently 
true  of  the  mind.  Let  any  one  begin  by  noticing  a  class  of  mental 
operations  which  have  a  common  resemblance ;  call  them  thoughts^ 
or  ideasy  and  refer  them  to  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  he  de- 
nominates understandinff  or  intellect.  Let  him  proceed  to  another 
large  class,  which  be  calls  emotions^  feelings^  volitionMj  etc.  and 
refer  them,  if  he  pleases,  to  a  power  of  the  mind,  to  which  he 
gives  the  general  name  of  wilL  Let  him  comprehend  all  the  mental 
operations  in  these  two  classes,  and  refer  them  to  the  understand- 
ing and  wiU,  as  the  all-comprehensive  powers  of  the  mind.  But 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  find  this  classification  far  too 
general  for  the  purposes  of  science,  or  even  of  common  discourse. 
The  operations  or  states  of  the  mind  are  so  various,  that  he  cannot 
sufficiently  designate  them  by  these  general  terms ;  and  of  courso, 
he  will  have  occasion  to  form  various  subordinate  classes,  and  to 
distmguish  them  by  particular  terms.  This  process  of  classifying 
ought  to  proceed  just  as  far  as  we  discover  new  and  more  parti- 
cular relations  and  differences  of  mental  phenomena,  and  havQ 
occasion  accurately  to  express  them,  either  for  the  puFpoflefl  of 
science  or  of  ccmHiGIi  Hie.  And  the  number  of  classes  formed 
will,  of  necessity,  be  multiplied,  in  proportion  to  the  advances  we 
make  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mind.  Accordingly,  we  are 
never  authorized  to  affinn,  that  the  classification  of  mental  opera- 
tions has  proceeded  to  its  utmost  limits.  Suppose  we  discover 
some  new  relations  of  our  mental  acts ;  or  suppose  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  more  particular  notice  of  certain  relations^ 
which  have  before  been  known,  though  but  slightly  considered* 
Either  of  these  circumstances  will  lead  us  to  form  a  new  da^ 
of  mental  phenomena,  and  to  refer  that  class  to  a  power  of  the 
mind,  designated  by  a  new  name. 

It  should,  then,  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  classes  which  we  fonn 
of  mental  acts,  and  the  n^ntal  faculties  to  which  we  refer  them^ 
are  to  be  multiplied  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  our 
knowledge,  and  as  convenience  requires.  No  other  limits  can  bo 
set  to  classification. 
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But  in  what  way  can  the  flirtfaer  classification  which  is  found 
necessary,  and  which  we  have  actually  made  m  our  own  thoughts, 
be  most  convenienily  marked  ?  In  regard  to  this,  difierent  meth- 
ods may  be  pursued.  First;  a  new  word  may  be  coined,  to 
designate  the  new  class.  But  this  is  frequently  found  inconve- 
nient. Secondly ;  a  word  which  has  been  applied  to  other  subjects 
in  a  sense  somewhat  analogous,  may  be  applied  to  the  new  class 
of  mental  phenomena,  and  when  thus  applied,  may  have  a  peculiar, 
technical,  or  scientific  sense.  This  is  very  common,  and  no  one 
considers  it  liable  to  objections.  Thirdly ;  in  case  two  words  hare 
heretofore  been  used  to  denote  a  larger  and  more  general  class 
of  mental  acts ;  one  of  the  more  particdar  classes  formed,  may 
be  denoted  by  one  of  those  words,  and  the  other  class  by  the 
other. 

This  last  mode,  or  something  like  it,  may  be  adopted,  and  has 
actually  been  adopted,  in  regard  to  the  words  affection  and  volition. 
Heretofore,  these  words  were  firequently  used  as  nearly  synony- 
mous. And  they  are  still  used  so  by  some  writers.  According 
to  this,  all  the  affections  are  acts  of  the  wiUj  i.  e.  volitions;  and 
all  the  volitums  are  affections.  Here  the  will  is  regarded  as  the 
general  fiiculty,  to  which  all  the  feelings,  emotions,  dispositions, 
and  determinations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  And  all  these 
feelings,  emotions,  etc.  are  sometimes  called  voluntary ;  by  which 
I  suppose  may  be  meant,  that  they  are  acts  of  die  willy  taken  in 
the  sense  above  mentioned.  Now  the  practice  oi  using  the  words 
ejection  and  volUion  m  so  indeterminate  a  sense,  has  occasioned 
much  needless  obscurity  and  dispute.  The  fact  is  unquestionable, 
that  the  acts  of  the  mind  which  have  been  thus  comprehended  un- 
der one  class,  and  referred  to  one  general  fiiculty,  are,  m  some 
important  respects,  different  firom  each  other.  And  disregarding 
fliis  di£ference  has  often  rendered  language  exceedingly  vague, 
where  it  should  be  perfectly  definite.  This  evil  has  been  more  or 
less  felt  by  thinking  men  generally.  And  something  has  been 
done  to  remove  it,  even  in  common  discourse.  An  attempt  has 
been  extensively  made,  and  with  eonsiderable  success,  to  divide 
Qiis  large  set  of  mental  acts  mto  two  classes,  and  to  appropriate 
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the  word  volition  to  one  class,  and  affection^  emotion^  or  feeUng, 
to  the  other.  Locke  made'this  distinction  expressly^  and  todt 
pjuns  to  illustrate  it.  He  spoke  of  it,  however,  not  as  a  new  dis*- 
tinction,  but  as  one  which  was  well  understood.  He  says,*  **  We 
must  remember  that  volition  6r  wilUng  is  an  act  of  t^e  nnnd 
directing  its  thou^ts  to  the  produetion  of  any  action,  and  thereby 
exerting  its  power  to  produce  it."  Again ;  "  Volition  b^g  a 
very  simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  understand  what  it  is,  wiD 
better  find  it,  by  rejecting  on  his  own  mind,  and  observing  what 
it  does  when  it  triffe,  tiian  by  any  variety  cf  articulate  sounds 
whatsoever.  This  caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  misled  bj 
expressions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  difference  between 
tiie  mil  and  several  acts  of  the  mind  tiiat  are  quite  distinct  froa 
it,  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  I  find  the  will  often  coo- 
founded  with  several  of  the  affections,  especially  dmre^  and  one 
put  for  the  otiier ;  and  that  by  men  who  would  not  wiDin^y  be 
thought  not  to  have  had  very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  net 
to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This  I  imagine  has  been 
no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and 
tiierefore  as  much  as  may  be  to  be  avoided.  For  he  tiiat  shal 
turn  his  thoughts  inward  upon  his  mind  when  he  tmlU^  shall  see 
that  the  mil  or  power  of  volition^  is  conversant  about  notiiing  b«fc 
ffuxt  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  whereby ,  barely  bjf  n 
ffiought,  the  mind  endeavors  to  give  rise,  eontinuation  ar  itop  t$ 
xmy  particular  action  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its  power  J*  Again ; 
"  We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  er 
end,  several  actions  of  our  mind,  or  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely 
by  a  thought  of  the  mind,  ordering  or  as  it  were  commanding  tills 
doing  or  not  doing  of  such  or  such  a  particular  action.  Thii 
power  which  the  mind  has  ihm  to  order  the  consideration  of  smj 
Idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of 
any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa,  in  any  partioukr 
instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  mQ.  The  actuid  exercise  of 
that  power  by  directing  any  partievlar  action,  or  its  forbearanceii 
is  what  we  call  volition^  or  willing.^^    And  Locke  speaks  <rf  that 

*  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  Book  iL  ch.  SI. 
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aetion,  and  that  forbearttiee  of  an  action,  whiob  is  conseqBent 
to  such  order  of  the  mmd,  as  vebmtary;  and  of  that  which  takes 
piaoe  wilbovt  soeh  aa  order,  as  involuntarf. 

Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  InleBectual  Powders,  says: 
*<  Smjde  volition  is  that  state  of  mind  which  immediaielj  precedes 
action.  We  wiH  a  certain  act^and  flie  act  follows,  nnless  it  be 
preyemted  by  external  restaraint,  or  by  physical  inability  to  perform 
it.''  And  he  represents  veiUiens  as  «rimng  out  of  the  a&ctions 
aoid  desires. 

This  is  a  fctmction  which  seems  now  to  be  generaHy  made, 
e^jeciafly  when  the  object  of  discourse  requires  pUiosophical 
accuracy.  It  is  a  fdain  matter  of  fact,  &at  &ere  is  a  class  of 
mental  acrls,  which  answer  to  the  above  description  of  voUtiaiu  ; 
and  that  there  are  o4h^  mental  acts  which  answer  to  the  sense 
now  coBimonly  given  to  the  word  erffeotians  or  emotions  j  but  do  not 
agree  to  this  'description  <£  volitions.  So  that  there  is  a  real 
fcnradation  f or  tniJung  two  classes  of  ttiese  mental  operations. 
And  it  k  clear  tha(t  there  must  be  two  classes  formed,  and  desig- 
nated by  distinct  and  appropriate  terms,  or  we  cannot  express 
ouroehes  ^leariy  and  definitely.  We  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  those  particular  acts  of  the  mind  whidi  Locke,  Aber- 
erombie,  and  others,  oaB  volitions.  Now  suppose  we  call  them 
affectien^;  <yr  suppose  we  call  them  volitions, -^s^  using  the 
word  in  the  same  sense  wHh  affections.  How  can  we  make  our- 
selves to  be  understood,  unless  we  go  into  a  furlher  explanation, 
and  Sf^  we  mean  that  dass  of  affections  or  voUtions  which  imme- 
diately precede  particular  mental  or  bodily  actions,  and  which  not 
«ily  precede  tiiem,  but  ordinarily  produce  them?  Now  if  we 
would  consult  convenience  or  correctness  in  our  language,  we 
must  have  some  word  apprc^niated  to  a  class  of  mental  acts,  so 
numerous  and  important,  and  so  distinguishable  from  others. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  free  ourselves  from  the  intol- 
erable necessity  of  giving  a  particular  description  of  those  mental 
acts,  whenever  we  speak  of  them,  or  a  particular  explanation  of 
the  word  by  which  we  denote  them; — a  necessity  which  wifl 
idways  he  upon  us,  unless  those  mental  acts  which  are  so  (dearly 
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distrnguishable  from  others,  are  formed  into  a  class  bj  tiiemselves, 
and  pointed  out  bj  a  distinct  word. 

But  by  what  word  may  this  particular  class  of  mental  acts  be 
most  conveniently  designated  ? 

I  have  touched  upon  this  question  in  previous  remarks.  An4 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tiie  pr^r  answer,  considering  that  so 
much  has  abready  been  done  to  settie  the  point,  both  by  a  prevail- 
ing usage,  and  by  the  authority  of  distmguished  writers.  The 
mental  acts  here  referred  to,  may  be  called,  and  usually  are 
called,  voUtianSj  or  determinatioiu  of  tiie  wiU ;  while  other  men- 
tal acts  formerly  included,  and  by  some  still  included  under  that 
name,  may  be  called,  and  more  conmionly  are  called,  affectwmy 
feelings^  or  emotions.  To  appropriate  one  of  these  words,  that 
is,  volitions^  to  one  of  these  kinds  of  mental  acts,  and  the  other 
words  to  the  other  kind,  is  much  more  convenient,  and  much  more 
according  to  the  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  other  similar 
cases,  than  to  invent  a  new  word  either  for  one  or  the^  other  kind 
of  mental  acts.  And  it  certainly  makes  the  distinction  much 
more  plain  and  striking,  than  to  apply  the  word  volitions  to  both 
classes  of  mental  operations,  and  then  to  go  about  to  mark  tiie  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  voUtions  by  such  epithets,  as  immanent  and  ema- 
nentj  or  by  any  other  epithets.  As  there  is  so  obvious  and 
important  a  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  mental  acts  ;  ihe 
difference  should,  if  practicable,  be  marked  by  different  names, 
rather  than  by  different  adjectives  applied  to  the  same  name.  If 
we  use  the  word  volition^  as  Locke  and  Abercrombie  do,  and  in 
conformity  with  prevailing  usage  at  the  present  day ;  we  denote 
tiie  species  of  action  intended,  at  once  and  very  clearly,  and  then 
refer  it  to  the  t4nllj  as  the  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  concerned 
in  it.  But  if  we  call  both  these  classes  of  mental  acts,  voUtions^ 
or  acts  of  the  mZZ,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  distinguish  the  particu- 
lar class  intended,  by  such  a  hard  and  cumbersome  phraseology, 
as  emanent  volitions^  imperative  volitions  j  executive  acts  of  the  unUy 
etc.  This  might  be  tolerated,  were  there  no  other  way.  But  as 
there  is  another  way,  and  one  perfectiy  convenient,  and  as  custom 
has  abeady  done  so  much  in  &vor  of  it ;  why  should  we  not 
adopt  it  7 
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The  ill  coDMqtieaioes  of  neglecting  to  make  tbe  distinction  above 
mentioned,  are  very  obviotu.  Some  tilings  are  trae  of  tiiose  men- 
tal acts  that  I  would  eall  voUttom^  whidi  are  not  true  of  those  that 
I  wontd  call  c^ectwnf ;  and  some  tilings  are  trae  of  the  aifeo- 
tions,  wUch  are  not  trae  of  tiie  volitions.  Suppose  now  I  affim 
one  of  these  tilings  of  voUUanB^  mmng  the  word  in  the  large  sense, 
as  comprehending  affections.  You  see  tbe  matter  is  left  in  doubt 
The  tratii  or  ftdsify  of  the  aflbmation  depends  entirely  on  the 
definition  which  I  shall  give  to  the  word  volitians.  Take  an  iDui- 
tratioD.  Suppose  I  say,  ammaU  eat  fiuh.  The  affirmation  is 
true  of  some  animals,  but  not  of  others.  To  make  the  aflirma- 
tion  completely  true,  I  must  specify  tiie  animals  tiiat  are  camivor- 
<ms,  and  tiien  confine  the  affirmation  to  them.  Without  tUs, 
whaterer  my  meaning  may  be,  my  language  is  loose  and  vague. 
In  like  manner,  I  may  assert  a  thing  of  voHtiorUj  taken  in  the 
large,  indeterminate  sense ;  but  after  I  have  made  the  assertion,  I 
diall  be  obfiged  to  tell  what  I  mean  by  the  word  voktioniy  before 
any  one  can  judge  whether  tbe  assertion  is  true  or  fiJee. 

As  ari  objection  to  tiie  views  above  expressed,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  ]ns{»red  writers  use  tiie  words,  mK,  ehoo$ey  etc.  in  9k 
large,  general  sense^  and  that  we  may  do  the  same.  In  reply  to 
this,  I  remark,  first,  that  Ae  language  of  Scripture  often  requires 
explanation,  and  that  tbe  explanation  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  is 
made  in  {^in  definite  language.  Secondly ;  I  remark,  tiiat  tiio 
•inspired  writers  never  intended  to  teacdi  mond  truth  in  a  phile* 
eophical  or  meti^hymcal  manner.  When  we  undertake  to  treat 
ef  moral  <aiith  in  tUs  mann^,  we  are  no  mcfre  obliged  to  confine 
•eoraelves  to  Scripture  language,  than  astronomers  are  when  they 
discoui^e  scientifieally  of  tiie  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  sys- 
tem. The  insfored  writers  aimed  to  ecmvey  tiieir  meaning  in  tiie 
language  of  the  times  when  tiiey  wrote.  Our  buaness  is  to  &i4 
out  what  tiiat  meaning  was,  and  then  to*  express  that  meaning  in 
language  which  is  common  and  intelH^ble  now ;  and,  if  our  object 
requires  philosophical  correctness,  to  avaU  ourselves  of  philcscq^ 
ieal  ^scoveries,  and  of  tiie  e&ctness  of  philosophical  terms.  I 
toi^^  9ye  many  examt^  on  dWerent  subjeets,  but  shall  content 
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myself  with  one.  Who  doubts  the  meaning  which  the  sacred 
writers  affixed  to  the  word  in  the  original  Scriptures,  translated 
bowels  f  But  who  that  is  engaged  in  writing  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  would  now  point  out  the  emotion  of  pity  by  that  word  ? 
In  scientific  use  it  belongs  rather  to  physiology,  or  anatomy. 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  while  tlie  words  tviUy  trilling,  etc.  are 
employed  by  the  inspired  writers  with  great  latitude  of  significa- 
tion, it  is  for  the  most  part  very  easy  to  determine  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  These 
circumstances  form  a  kind  of  definition  of  the  word  ;  that  is,  they 
show  in  what  sense  it  is  used.  But  amid  the  ever  varying  opin- 
ions, the  controversies,  mistakes,  and  ambiguous  expressions,  of 
uninspired  men,  the  case  is  widely  difierent.  And  we  can  nevw 
be  sure  that  we  rightly  apprehend  their  meaning,  unless  they 
make  known  to  us  tlie  specific  and  exact  sense  m  which  ihej  use 
words. 

These  considerations,  and  others  which  might  be  offered,  satisfy 
me,  that  the  latitude  of  meaning  which  the  Scriptures  give  to  the 
words  above  mentioned^  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  pains 
to  use  theological  and  metaphyseal  terms  in  a  uniform  and  defi- 
nite sense.  Indeed  no  man,  who  is  at  all  versed  in  the  discussion 
of  reli^ous  or  philosophical  subjects,  can  need  anything  but  his 
own  experience,  to  convince  him  of  the  great  importance  of 
avoiding  all  ambiguity  and  vagueness,  and  aiming  at  perfect  defir 
nitenese,  in  the  use  of  language. 

And  if  it  IS  so  necessary  to  classify  the  operations  of  the  mmd 
in  order  that  the  use  of  the  words  volition  and  xoill  may  be  defir 
nite  ;  there  is  the  same  necessity  in  regard  to  the  word  volmUaty. 
This  word  seems  to  be  applied  by  some,  not  only  to  that  which*^ 
results  yrom  a  volition^  taken  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  but  to 
all  the  affectionSy  certainly  to  the  moral  aflfections.  See  now  what 
effect  this  produces.  You  say,  for  example,  that  love  to  God  is  a 
volwntary  affection.  But  how  do  I  know  what  you  mean,  seeing 
tjie  word  voluntary  has  different  senses  ?  According  to  one  sense 
of  the  word,  the  affirmation,  that  love  to  Qoi  is  a  voluntary  affec- 
tion, would  mean,  that  such  love  results,  as  a  consequence,  fi^m  • 
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previoiis  voIitioQ.  Is  ttus  your  meaning  ?  If  you  say  it  is ;  I  am 
still  at  a  loss,  because  I  do  not  know  how  you  use  Hie  word  voU- 
Utm.  You  may  use  it  in  the  restricted  sense  of  Locke  and 
others,  signifying  a  determinaticm  or  thought  of  the  mind,  which 
*^  orders,  and  as  it  were  commands  "  the  exercise  of  bye ;  a  mere 
willing  or  choosing,  for  some  reason,  tiiat  love  should  eiist.  Or 
you  nuay  speak  of  yoliticm  in  the  larger  sense,  and  make  it  synon- 
ymous with  affection.  How  diall  I  know,  unless  you  inform  me, 
winch  of  these  senses  you  affix  to  the  word  volition  ?  There  is 
still  another  sense  in  which  vobmtary  may  be  used,  when  applied 
to  the  affi^^tion  of  love  to  God.  It  may  mean  that  loye  to  God  is 
9bfreey  uneomtramedy  spantixneoiti  act  of  the  mind.  Is  this  the 
sense  you  give  to  it  7  If  you  say,  it  is ;  I  ask  again ;  do  you 
give  it  this  sense  uniformly  ?  This  cannot  be ;  for  you  speak  of 
the  moticms  of  the  hands  and  feet  as  yoluntary ;  and  you  surely 
cannot  mean  that  these  bodily  motions  are  acts  <^  &e  mind ;  and 
you  will  find  that  you  can  call  them  voluntary  in  no  sense  but  this, 
that  they  take  place  in  obedience  to  the  will,  or  follow  a  yolition. 
Some  acts  of  &e  mmd  obey  the  will  in  tiie  same  way  with  bodily 
acts.  To  all  these  the  word  yoluntary  may  properly  be  applied. 
Shall  we  then  apply  it  thus  ?  That  is ;  shall  we  call  those  acts 
voluntary  which  follow  a  yolition,  and  because  they  follow  it  ?  And 
then  shall  we  immediately  depart  from  this  sense  of  the  word,  and 
apply  it  to  those  acts,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  do  not 
follow  our  yolitions  7  If  we  do  so,  the  word  can  haye  no  definite 
and  settled  meaning.  Will  you  say,  it  is  conyenient  to  use  the 
word  yoluntary  in  different  senses,  —  sometimes  to  signify  that  an 
act  of  ours  is  free  and  spontaneous;  sometimes  that  it  is  an  act 
of  the  will,  or  a  ydition ;  and  scHnetimes,  that  it  is  the  consequence 
of  a  voKUon;  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  gener- 
ally show  which  of  these  significations  is  intended  7  But  suppose 
a  case  occurs  in  which  I  am  really  at  a  loss  as  to  your  meaning. 
When  you  say,  that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntary  affection^  I  may 
think  your  meaning  to  be,  that  loye  to  God  is  dependent  on  an 
act  of  the  will ;  that  it  arises  m  the  heart  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  yolition.    But  I  do  not  certainly  know,  and  come  to  ask 
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you  whether  this  is  jour  meaning.  It  now  beoomes  important  that 
you  should  explain  yourselE  F(Hr  it  is  the  opunon  of  some  Aat 
DQoral  a&ctioa  must  be  voluntary,  in  tlie  sense  of  being  depend- 
ent on  an  act  of  the  will.  If  this  be  true,  it  ought  to  be  pkdnly 
asserted,  and  well  understood.  If  it  be  not  true,  the  mistake  wilt 
bave  a  bad  iufluenoe.  It  therefore  becomes  important,  that  o«f 
minds  should  be  set  right  as  to  your  meaning.  Bui  if,  mstead  of 
ezpl^ning  your  meaning,  you  oontinne  in  a  loose,  ambiguous  man- 
ner to  apply  the  word  voluntary  to  moral  aSaetion ;  what  will  be 
the  result,  but  that  our  minds  will  remain  in  doubt  as  to  what  yeu 
mean  to  assert,  and  will  suffer  all  the  inconvenience  of  not  being 
able  to  find  out  the  sense  of  your  words  ?  Why  then  will  any 
one  continue  to  make  use  of  a  word  in  such  a  way,  that  we  may 
understand  it  to  mean  this  thing  or  that,  just  as  we  please,  or  may 
not  understand  it  in  any  sense  ?  Is  this  consistent  with  firank- 
ness  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  a  just  regard  to  the  tmtb  ?  Surely 
no  man  who  has  the  habit  of  plain,  honest  dealing,  wiU  knowin^y 
suffer  others  to  be  in  douU  as  to  his  meanmg ;  much  less  will  he 
continue  to  use  an  ambiguous  word  for  the  pui^XMse  of  seeming  to 
favor  a  popular  opinion  which  be  himself  does  not  believe. 

It  is  not  within  my  present  design  to  inquire  whether  love  to 
God,  or  any  other  moral  affection,  is  or  is  not  vokmtary  in  the 
prevailing  and  proper  sense  oi  the  word.  I  have  directed  my 
remarks  to  one  pomt ;  that  is,  the  importance  of  classifying  tlie 
different  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  of  marking  each  class  by  an 
appropriate  word.  The  importance  of  this  I  have  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  by  showing  what  consequences  flow  fixnn  the  practice  of 
treating  a  particular  part  of  our  mental  exercises  in  too  general  a 
manner,  and  using  the  words  wUl^  voUtion,  and  voluntary  in  an 
ambiguous,  vague  sense.  We  cannot  pursue  the  course  of  honesty 
and  plain  dealing,  if  we  refuse  to  do  what  we  are  able,  by  intelli- 
^ble  and  definite  words  and  phrases,  to  convey  to  others  the  very 
meaning  which  we  have  in  our  own  minds.  If  for  example  we 
declare,  without  any  explanation,  that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntary 
aflfection,  while  we  do  not  believe  the  opinion  to  be  true  which  we 
suppose  others  will  derive  from  the  expresoon ;  do  we  not  violate 
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tke  piinciple  of  Chnstian  simplicity  and  uprightness  ?  It  indeed 
we  do  belieTO  in  oar  hearts,  ikak  loYe  to  God,  or  anj  other  moral 
SEflfeetioQ,  is  onder  die  control  of  the  will,  and  rises  in  the  mind  as 
flie  tfeet  of  a  previoi»  vcdition ;  then  surelj  it  b  right  that  we 
dioold  declare  SHcb  belief.  I  may  ^ve  another  example,  to  ilha- 
trate  ihd  same  thing.  The  obvioas  meaning  convejed  by  iiie 
pkrase  somatnnes  naed,  tiial  sinners  can  love  (}od  if  they  tciU^  is, 
ibat  their  lormg  Ood  wittflmo  a$  an  ej^eetfrom  a  previous  volitian^ 
or  that  it  will  take  fh^e  hi  eoMequenee  of  an  act  of  the  will. 
Kow  if  it  is  verily  the  opinion  of  any  man,  iiiat  loVe  to  God  ]g 
produced  in  this  way,  it  is  right  for  him  to  say  so.  But  if  this  is 
not  his  opinion,  how  can  he  consistenify  make  use  of  a  phrase, 
ydbieh  will  certainly  be  understood  m  this  sense  ?  Whether  the 
0]^0B  is  true  or  not,  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

The  uncertainty  and  mistake  which  will  be  sure  to  result  from 
saoh  an  ambiguous,  indeterminate  use  of  the  word  voluntary j  may 
be  aymded  by  making  a  distinct  class  of  those  actions,  bodily  and 
mental,  which  flow  from  a  prerious  choice,  or  are  the  consequence 
of  YolitioB,  and  distinguishing  ibem  by  the  word  voluntary .  The 
sense  I  hare  ^ven  to  the  word  vobmtary^  is  the  sense  Which 
Looke  and  other  writers  generaDy  give,  and  which  it  prevsulingly 
has  m  eommoB  discourse.  So  tiiat  when  it  is  applied, 'as  it  not 
unfirequenlly  is,  to  the  affections,  the  meaning  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be,  iiiat  the  aflfections  are  under  the  power  of  volition,  or 
move  in  obecUence  to  the  will.  Let  the  word  unifi>rmly  have  this 
sense  ;  and  then,  if  a  man  affirms  any  action,  either  corporeal  or 
mental,  to  be  ToluBtary,  we  shatt  know  what  his  meaning  is.  And 
if  we  doubt  the  truth  of  his  affirmation,  we  shall  readily  see  what  is 
the  question  at  issue  between  him  and  us,  and  can  enter  at  once  on 
the  discussion  of  it,  with  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  right  concluaon. 
But  what  good  wiQ  it  do  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  a  partic- 
idar  aflbction  is  voluntary,  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
tmsetdedy  and  altogether  ambiguous  ?  In  all  sciences,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  the  phenomena  which 
are  contemplated,  should  be  carefully  classified,  and  words  should 
be  toed  in  a  definite,  uniform  sense.     If  this  were  done,  we 
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should  be  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the  obeouritj,  nnsapprehensioit, 
and  controversy,  usually  occaiuoned  by  an  ambiguous,  vague 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing.  The  fact  that  words  are  often 
used  loosely  and  variously  in  common  discourse,  and  in  books 
written  for  practical  purposes,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
aim  at  something  more  definite  and  exact,  especially  in  meta- 
physical discourse.  Why  should  those  who  pretend  to  treat 
theoretically  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  be  content  with  less 
clearness,  definiteness  and  unifomuty  in  language,  than  are  found 
in  the  physical  sciences?  Those  who  write  on  these  sciences 
have  to  contend,  as  really  as  we,  with  an  indefinite  loose  way  of 
tbinVjiig  and  speaking  among  the  common  people.  But  this 
does  not  hinder  them  either  from  carefully  clas^ying  the  &cts 
which  occur  in  the  natural  world,  or  from  applymg  words  in  a  well 
defined  and  uniform  manner  to  the  different  classes  which  are 
thus  formed.  When  a  new  set  of  facts  is  discovered,  of  a  different 
nature  or  different  relations  from  those  before  known ;  they  agree 
upon  some  particular  term  by  which  it  shall  be  expressed.  Nor 
is  it  ever  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  if  they  take  a  word  from 
common  discourse,  and  employ  it  in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense^ 
provided  they  do  it  judiciously  and  aptiy.  And  after  they  have 
given  proper  notice  of  the  sense  which  they  affix  to  particular 
words ;  that  sense  is  always  put  upon  those  words  by  others* 
This  is  notoriously  the  case  in  the  di&rent  branches  of  NatuNkl 
Philosophy.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  in  mental  science  ?  There 
is  surely  no  science  in  which  it  is  more  important  to  avoid  aU 
looseness  and  indeterminateness  in  our  language,  and  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  the  greatest 
uniformity  in  the  sense  of  our  words. 

It  is  also  evidentiy  necessary,  that  we  should  cany  Hie  clasd- 
fication  of  the  intellectual  operations  and  powers  further  than 
has  conmionly  been  done,  and  more  definitely  mark  the  different 
classes  by  appropriate  words.  The  mind  perceives  things  in  the 
natural  world,  and  is  conscious  of  its  own  actions ;  and  it  has 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  things,  such  as  cause  and  effect,  and  of 
general  abstract  truths,  such  as  the  principles  of  mathematical^ 
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metaphjmcal,  and  moral  science.  Now  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  should  have  a  single  word  for  the  former  class  of  these  mental 
acts,  and  another  for  tbe  latter ;  and  that  we  should  have  dis- 
tinct words  for  the  different  mental  &culties  developed  in  these 
different  classes  of  mental  acts.  The  word  understanding  might 
be  used  to  denote  the  faculty  to  which  the  former  class  are  re- 
ferable,  and  reason^  the  focultj  to  which  the  latter  are  referable. 
It  would  maj&ifestlj  do  something  towards  clearing  mental  science 
<ii  doubts  and  c^culties,  if  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  be 
classed  under  &b  word  widerftanding^  and  tiiose  to  be  classed 
under  re<ison^  should  be  exactly  defined  and  settled ;  so  that  we 
<x>uld  distinguish  between  what  is  meant  by  acts  of  tmder- 
standmff  and  acts  of  rea$on^  as  really  as  we  now  do  between 
what  is  meant  by  ieeing  and  what  by  hearing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  these  remarks  to  the  other  operations 
•of  the  nnnd.  My  object  is  to  expose  the  unsoundness  of  the 
opinion  sometimes  advanced,  that  there  are  and  mugt  be  just  so 
many  fiaculties  of  the  mind,  and  no  more  ;  and  to  show  that  if 
we  would  cultivate  in  ourselves  and  other?  a  just  and  accurate 
jiabit  of  thinking  and  speaking,  we  must  carefuUy  notice  the 
Bmallor  as  well  as  larger  diflbrenees  among  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  make  new  and  more  particular  classifications,  and 
employ  new  and  appropriate  terms  to  express  them,  as  occasion 
requires;  and  that  we  must  proceed  in  this  way,  till  all  the 
important  relations  among  our  mental  acts,  whether  more  obvi- 
ous, or  more  minute  and  recondite,  are  distinctiy  and  clearly 
marked.  All  this,  which  is  desirable  and  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  generally,  is  specially  so  in  regard 
to  those  which  are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  stand  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  divine  objects.  Here  the  want  of  a  just  and  carefdl 
discrimination  will  expose  us  to  dangerous  mistakes.  It  is  with 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  exercises  or  acts,  which  belong  to  us 
as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  to  the  general  interests  in- 
vdved  in  them,  that  I  have  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the 
present  subject 
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NUMBER    II, 


RECAPiTULArroir.      DISPOSITION,   mcLnsrATioir,  suscEpriBiLrnr 

CONSIDERED. 

The  remarks  made  in  tbe  previotis  essay  on  iba  mamier  ki 
wluch  mental  operations  are  classified,  and  &en  referred  to  the 
xnmd  as  possessed  of  £Eiculttes  adapted  to  the  di£ferent  dasses 
of  those  operations,  show  clearij  the  trutii  of  what  I  suggested 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  discussion,  tiiat  what  we  call  ^facuUiei 
of  the  mind  are  not  to  be  considered  as  distinct  parts  into  whidi 
the  mmd  is  divided,  and  which,  by  being  united  together,  con- 
stitute the  mind,  as  ditforent  parts  or  ingredients  make  up  a 
c<Hnplex  material  substance.  Locke  well  observes,  that  the  oi^ 
dinaiy  way  of  speaking  of  the  Acuities  of  the  nnnd  is  apt  to 
breed  confusum  in  men's  thoughts,  by  leading  them  to  suj^MSi 
that  the  words  *  denoting  those  faculties  ^^  stand  for  some  i!esl 
bemgs  in  the  soul;"  or,  for  "so  many  distinct  agents  in  us, 
which  have  their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  o<Hnmaiid> 
obey,  and  perform  several  actjions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings ;  which 
has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity  and  uncertainty.'' 
Hie  mind  is  a  simple,  indivisible,  spiritoal  bemg.  And  when  wa 
sjpQBk  of  it  as  having  different  faculties^  we  do  nothing  more  than 
to  say,  tiiat  the  mind  its^y  a  simple,  immaterial  beii^,  performs 
so  mimy  difierent  kinds  o[  action,  and  of  course  has  power  to 
perfonn  them.  But  what  we  call  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  no  more  a  distinct  agent,  than  the  faculty  of  speaking  or 
walking  is  a  distinct  agent.  The  faculty  is  not  the  agent,  but 
hdongu  to  the  agent.  It  is  the  intelligent  bdxg,  man,  and  he 
only,  that  acts,  and  acts  in  such  a  variety  of  ways.  He  thinks, 
desires,  loves,  hates,  wills,  and  does  all  things  dse  whidi  are 
ascribed  to  his  different  £aculties.  I  repeat  it,  that,  strictiy 
speaking,  it  is  not  the  power  or  faculty  that  acts,  but  the  perscm 
who  is  possessed  of  the  power.    We  do  indeed  find  it  conven- 
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ieni,  to  keep  up  Uie  usual  ezpresrions,  and  Bay,  the  wiU  chooses^ 
or  pute  forth  a  volition,  rea8(m  comparer  and  judges,  etc.  But 
i^r  all,  this  is  a  loose  way  of  talking,  and  &r  from  being  philo- 
sophically correct.  For  in  strict  propriety,  it  is  the  intelligent 
being,  the  person,  Ihat  compares,  judges,  chooses,  and  performs 
all  other  mental  acts ;  and  from  the  fiict  of  his  acting  in  these 
diflbrent  ways,  we  learn  tiiat  he  is  eapaUe  of  it,  or  has  the/o^uA^ 
of  doing  it.  We  should  keep  this  in  remembrance.  And  when 
any  obscurity  or  oonfusion  arises  from  the  more  common  modes 
ij£  speech,  we  shall  do  well  to  dismiss  them  for  a  tin^,  and  adopt 
language  which  is  strictly  and  philos(^[Aiieally  correct.  In  this 
way  we  may  m  many  instances  effectually  disentangle  a  subject 
under  c<Misideration,  and  obtain  views  of  it  which  are  clear  and 
satisfaotory. 

.  These  observations  are  as  true,  in  regavd  to  moral  quaUtM,  as 
in  regard  to  actions.  These  qualities  bel(mg  to  the  moral  being, 
man.  But  in  common  discourse,  we  often  ascribe  moral  qualitiev 
to  particular  fiiculties,  and  especially  to  the  affections  and  acts. 
We  say,  the  affecticms  of  tiie  heart,  the  determinations  of  the 
will,  and  the  vduntaiy  actions,  are  good  <m*  bad,  praise-worthy 
or  Uame-worthy.  And  it  is  sometimes  represented,  that  all 
moral  qualities  are  to  be  predicated  directly  of  acti<ms,  and  of 
actions  only.  But  such  representations  cannot  be  literally  true ; 
nor  can  any  thinking  man  seriously  believe  them  to  be  so. 
Take  an  action  which  is  mcMrally  wrong,  and  worthy  of  blame 
and  punishment.  Do  we  really  blame  and  punish  the  action  t 
When  a  man  commits  the  act  of  stealing ;  do  the  civil  magistratea 
condemn  and  imprison  the  actf  When  a  man  commits  the  ad 
of  murder,  is  it  the  murderous  act  that  is  put  to  death  ?  The 
act  itself  began  and  ended  perhaps  in  a  moment.  And  even 
during  that  moment,  it  had  no  existence  separate  from  the  agent. 
Had  we  stood  by,  and  witnessed  the  act  of  theft  or  murder, 
the  real  object  of  our  disa{^robati<»i  and  abhorrence  would  have 
been,  ike  wicked  agent  him%elfy  the  Unrfy  the  murderer.  The 
agent  has  a  permanent  existence.  And  though  many  years 
may  have  passed  away  since  the  criminal  action  was  perpetrated, 
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the  action  itself  having  now  no  existence  except  in  memory,  and 
no  action  like  it  having  been  committed  since,  9till  we  hold  the 
agent  responsible  for  it,  and  oonadw  him  io  be  as  really 
worthy  of  pomshment,  as  he  was  at  the  rery  tioie  when  he  was 
engaged  in  perpetrating  the  criminal  deed.  We  do  indeed 
spe^k  fSuniliarly  of  the  wickedness  and  iltdesert  of  the  4uae;  but, 
in  strict  propriety,  wickedness  and  ill-desert  can  be  {uredicated 
only  of  the  offetU.  TS  we  say,  ihe  act  la  wicked  and  iU-deeorv- 
ing ;  our  real  meaning  is,  diat  he  who  ccMnmits  it  is  so ;  as  our 
eonduot  cleariy  shows.  All  hmnan  actions  aad  qualities  are, 
&en,  attributable  to  man,  Uie  agent,  and  to  him  only.  This 
fiew  at  the  giibject  agrees  wilii  the  practical  judgment  of  ai 


When  you  read  the  life  of  Howard,  and  attend  to  tibe  Uj^ 
eooamendations  irtiich  die  biographer  bestows  upon  hie  €iction$y 
cadling  ttiem  benewknt,  pkUanthropio,  humane^  kind^  s^^-denf- 
ing^  dUintere9Udy  and  gmeratu;  you  understand  him  as  com-* 
mending  Howard  himself y  and  sa  applying  all  these  honorable 
epithets  to  Atm,  as  the  doer  of  these  actions.  In  grammatical 
eonstmction  the  epithets  do  indeed  belong  to  his  actions.  But 
what  of  that  7  Tour  thou^ts  always  fix  upon  Howiu-d  himselfy 
as  philanthropic,  humane,  self-denying,  and  difidnterested.  These 
attributee  truly  bekmg  to  a  jpart^w,  and  to  noAing  «be.  And 
notiiing  else  can  be  the  real  object  <^  our  esteem,  gratitude,  or 
bve.  When  such  qualities  are  predicated  of  actions,  it  is  only 
in  a  secondary,  retetive  sosise,  as  the  actions  indicate  the  dispo- 
siiion  or  diaimcter  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  To  be 
ienevoleMt,  k  to  wish  well  to  others.  Does  an  action  wish  weH  to 
ethers  ?  Has  an  action  desire  or  voiitiim  7  Can  an  action  enjoy 
a  reward? 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  npon  ikoB  point,  because  I  have  been  de- 
sirous of  making  it  as  clear  and  certain  as  possible ;  and  because, 
though  it  seems  perfecdy  obvious,  and  though  conscience  and 
eoQimon  sense  always  hold  it  as  a  plain  truth,  it  has  often  been 
overlooked;  and  men  have  reasoned  about  acti<ms,  as  thou^ 
the  common  phraseology,  which  ascribes  moral  qualities  and  re- 
lations to  them,  were  literally  and  philosophically  true. 
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In  what  li|^t  {hen  are  eoiward,  TkKde  actions  to  be  regarded  ? 
I  answer ;  00  fiur  as  ov  BK)ral  relations  are  concerned,  they  are 
to  be  regarded  prmoipilij  as  mdicatum»  (tfths  eharaeUr  ofA$ 
mjfe$U;  er,  if  700  prefer  it,  as  gMng  chaiaeter,  that  is,  vmNs 
efaaracter  to  tiie  agent.  Te  Ood,  the  charaoter  is  known  befovt 
tiiose  actkns  take  place  which  maaiftst  it  to  as.  Hm  seavcher 
of  hearts  was  pevfeoUy  acqnainted  with  iie  internal  character  ct 
Jwdas,  or  the  qaalities  of  his  mind,  before  be  did  Ibose  things  bj 
which  his  chamcterwas  developed.  But  his  fellow  men  oovU 
not  searrii  his  heart,  and  aoeordin^y  eould  not  know  his  character^ 
eoMept  as  his  aetions  made  it  visiUe.  In  like  manner  ^  (dnl* 
di^en  of  Israel  were  pat  to  various  triab  in  the  wilderness,  thM 
thmf  migkt  know  wkM  tpa$  m  tlum  ;  not  that  they  mi^  be  made 
different  from  what  they  were,  bwt  that  they  mi|^t,  by  their 
oondnety  discover  their  own  real  charaeter,  and  make  it  mani&sl 
to  odiem.  The  real,  inteinal  diaraoter  of  a  man,  his  diaracter 
as  God.  sees  it,  essenliaBy  ooosistB  in  what  is  osnally  called  hii 
cUsporitian^  ineUnatiany  or  propemity.  To  say,  a  man  has  a 
baBevolent  dupo^itiony  or  a  cBqweition  to  do  good,  is  the  same 
as  to  aay^  he  has  a  hoasvKdeat  ckoNutmr;  he  is  a  bttierolent 
man. 

It  has  been  ooaamoa  with  those  who  have  written  on  mental 
seienoe,  te  nse  the  word  ^kipoiitien  or  inelmationy  to  eaapreu  not 
only  that  current  of  aflbetion  of  wluch  we  are  dBrectly  oonscioas^ 
bnt  abo  thai  state  of  nind  which  precedes  ike  exercise  of  afiectkm^ 
and  which  is  developed  by  it,-^and  which  becoanee  the  snbjeet 
of  eonscionsness  by  being  tims  devekiped.  l%e  thing  intended 
by  the  word  di^M$iti(m  is,  I  think,  as  clearly  apprehended,  as 
anjrthing  which  rchntee  to  the  natnre  and  attnHMtes  of  the  mind« 
K  we  attend  to  a  few  of  the  instances  in  which  the  wond  ii 
commonly  used,  we  shall  find  thai  no  one  can  have  any  doobi  as 
to  its  propriety,  or  any  difteaky  in  naderstanding  it;  how 
aibstmse  and  inoompreheneibie  soever  the  oid>ject  may  be,  when 
treated  metaphjinaieaBy. 

Take  the  case  of  Jndas,  at  the  gnm  of  Lasama.  Ss  mind^ 
me  ««ppoes,  waa  mtensefy  occupied  with  a  vaoety  eC  thoughts 
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and  feelings,  while  he  witnessed  the  eyents  which  took  place  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  Perhaps  he  sympathised  with  the 
weeping  friends,  and  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  that  omnipo- 
tent word  which  raised  Lasams  from  the  dead.  Bnt  whatever 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  mi^t  be,  the  real  character  of  Jodas 
was  the  same  as  at  other  times.  He  had  an  avaiicioos  ditpoiir 
Hon.  He  might  indeed  have  had,  at  the  time,  no  thouj^t  of 
money,  and  no  exercise  of  covetoosness.  Still  he  had  a  dupomr 
tion  OTprapemity  to  love  money.  The  proof  of  this  is,  as  soon 
as  oircomstanoes  varied,  and  the  thought  of  money  arose  in  his 
mind,  he  had  the  same  covetoos  desire,  as  before.  Who  caa 
snppose  that  the  character  of  that  miser,  or,  which  is  tiie  same 
thing,  his  propemity  to  lave  money ^  ceased,  because  his  mind  was, 
for  a  time,  occupied  with  other  things  ?  The  character  c{  John 
was  different.  He  had  no  such  dtepoeitiion  to  love  money.  If 
he  had  been  tempted  as  Judas  was,  the  temptati<m  would  have 
met  with  an  of^MXsite  disposition,  and  would  have  been  repelled 
with  abhorrence.  * 

Suppose  another  case.  A  man  in  prison  has  been  long  prac- 
tised in  stealing.  His  solitary  confinement  at  night,  his  employ- 
ment by  day,  and  the  religious  instructions  he  receives,  produce 
an  apparent  change,  so  that  he  weeps  at  \b,e  remembrance  of  his 
crimes,  and  resolves  never  to  steal  agiun.  But  the  change  is 
only  apparent.  There  is  no  real  alteration  in  his  moral  diar- 
acter.  Now  what  is  more  common  in  such  a  case,  than  to  say, 
he  has  in  realify  the  $ame  cUepoeition,  as  f<Hnnerly;  and  he 
will  act  it  out,  and  make  it  manifest,  as  soon  as  tempting 
circumstances  occur.  The  thing  here  intended  by  ditpoeUonj 
is  i^ainly  something  distinct  bom  the  present  exercise  of  the 
mind. 

Take  the  example  of  a  decided  Christian,  whose  mind  is  oc- 
cupied witii  a  mathematical  demcMistration,  or  engrossed  with 
the  reasoning  and  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  and 
whose  thou^ts  are,  for  tiie  time,  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
subject  of  religion.  We  are  accustcmied  to  say,  Ihat  whatever 
the  present  thouj^ts  and  feelings  of  such  a  man  may  be,  be 
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has  a  fixed  ditpogtian  to  hve  GhcL,  or  aa  habitaal  principle  of 
piety;  and  tliat  tbwe  is  no  need  of  a  change  in  his  diq)OBitHm, 
or  governing  mcnml  principle,  ia  order  to  exoite  his  lo^e,  fa»  heart; 
bebg  renewed)  and  prepared  to  love,  m  eoon  as  the  object  ia 
seen.  In  this  he  diflers  essentiaHj  ttom  an  miregenerate  man, 
wbose  enmity  wiH  be  excited  by  a  clear  view  of  the  drrine  char- 
actw,  and  who,  on  that  Tory  aocowit,  is  generally  considered  m 
having  a  disposition  opposed  to  Cbd,  althon^  he  may  not  now 
have  any  conscioas  exercises  of  enmity. 

Take  the  case  of  aflbctionate  parents,  who  have  now  no  thon^ 
of  a  beloved  absent  child,  and  of  coarse  no  exercise  of  affection 
towards  him.  But  they  have  what  is  called  a  ditpotition  to  love 
ttieir  child,  a  prineiple  of  parental  affecticm.  In  thb  respeoi, 
they  di&r  widely  bom  those  parents  who  are  ^^  without  natoral 
affection."  They  may  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  now  wholly 
oooupisd  with  otiisr  sabjects,  and  have  no  present  thought  or 
filling  respecting  their  children.  But  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference m  charaeier.  These  parents  have  a  land,  aflfoctionate 
di9pomstion;  but  tiioee  have  not.  If  you  doubt  this,  you  may 
soon  have  your  doubt  reoMived.  Let  the  parents  irst  mentioned 
see  thair  child  returned  from  a  long  absence,  or  receive  a  letter 
itom  loim,  and  tlieir  hearts  instantly  overflow  with  emotions  of 
love  and  joy ;  while  the  other  parents,  in  like  circmnstanoes,  are 
umoved. 

There  are  two  men,  cue  of  whom  has  always  shown  himself 
ts  be  mUd  and  gentU^  tiie  other,  ir<ueS>U  and  violent.  What  is 
more  common  than  to  say  of  the  first,  he  has  a  mild  ten^pery  a 
diipomtion  to  bear  affironts  and  injuries  witii  meekness,  or,  that 
he  is  ineUned  to  feeiingi  of  gentleness  and  kindness ;  and  of 
the  other,  that  he  has  an  irritable  tempm'j  or  hpropenmty  to  be 
angry  and  violent?  And  we  say  these  things  of  them  without 
respect  to  any  present  exerrises  which  indicate  what  their  dispo- 
siti<m  is.  The  existence  of  the  particular  disposition  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  is,  I  admit,  inferred  from  past  exercises  of  it ; 
but  the  disposition  is  believed  and  declared  to  exist,  when  there 
me  no  exerciws  of  it.    It  is  picbed  spoken  of  with  relation  to 
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futore  exercises,  and  as  the  groand  of  them ;  for  when  we  pre- 
dicate a  disposition  of  any  one,  we  do  it  on  the  supposition  that  be 
will  have  certain  feelings  hereafter,  if  circumstances  occur  which 
are  suited  to  excite  them. 

Suppose  one  example  more.  There  are  two  judges,  one  of 
whom  we  say  has  a  corrupt  cSiponfiem,  a  prmeipU  q£  selfish- 
ness, and  is  inelined  to  take  bribes ;  and  the  other  of  whom  we 
say  has  a  firm  prindpU  of  honesty  and  honor,  an  mUgrity  of 
hearty  an  uprightne9%  of  cUtpontionf  which  no  temptation  can  turn 
aside.  And  yet  these  two  judges  may  now  be  engaged  in  busi- 
ness which  gives  no  exercise  to  their  moral  principles,  and  may 
for  the  present  exhibit  characters  equally  spotless  and  fiur. 
There  is,  however,  an  obvious  and  important  difference  even  now, 
lymg  not  in  present  action,  either  corporeal  or  mental,  but  in 
what  we  call  disposition,  or  moral  principle. 

The  various  cases  here  mentioned,  together  with  the  ideas 
commonly  entertained  and  the  language  commonly  employed 
respecting  them,  lead  to  the  following  conclusions. 

I.  That  the  di»po9Uionj  ineUnationj  eharaeter^  or  prindpU^  %$ 
dUcoverable  in  no  other  wai/  than  by  the  actions  which  flaw  from 
it.  Ttus  is  true  of  the  attributes  of  the  mind  universally. 
Nothing  which  belongs  to  the  mind,  not  one  of  its  ftculties, 
and  not  even  its  existence,  is  ever  known  to  us  in  any  other 
way^  than  as  it  is  developed  by  action.  A  sjuritual  agent 
must  indeed  exist,  with  all  his  essential  attributes,  in  order  to 
action.  But  how  can  such  existence  and  attributes  be  known 
to  others  of  the  same  nature,  or  even  ta  himself,  except  by 
mental  action  ?  God,  who  creates  tiie  mind  and  all  its  powers, 
does  indeed  perfectly  know  them,  without  waiting  for  any  dis- 
closure to  be  made  by  action.  But  this  is  one  of  God's  pre- 
rogatives.   We  are  capable  of  nothing  like  it. 

n.  The  fact,  that  the  disposition  of  the  mind  is  known  only  as 
it  is  devebped  by  action,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  it  does  not 
exiet  premously  to  action.  It  is  never  made  an  argument  that  the 
mmd  itself^  or  any  one  of  its  essential  attributes,  does  not  exist, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  be  ccmscious  of  its  existencci 
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except  bj  its  operations  ?  Will  any  one  deny  Uiat  Milton,  and 
Pascal,  really  had  minds,  and  superior  mental  powers,  before 
ihey  exhibited  tiiem  in  action,  because  their  minds  and  their  men- 
tal powete  could  not  then  be  known,  even  to  tiiemselves  ?  It 
will  be  adnutted,  that  what  a  man  does,  and  what  he  acquires, 
are  to  be  considered  only  as  developing,  etrengtheningj  and  tm- 
provmg  the  fiumlties  which  he  previously  possessed,  not  as  orir 
ginating  them.  Why  is  not  this  equally  true  in  regard  to  the 
dieposiHon  or  inMnation  of  the  mmd  ?  What  should  we  think 
of  one  who  should  deny  that  the  mind  of  a  human  being  has 
within  itself  a  disposition  or  tendency  to  the  exercise  of  oanyHU^ 
aian  or  parenUU  lave,  because  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  its 
exercise? 

HI.  It  is  a  truth  commonly  believed  and  acted  upon,  that  th$ 
particular  feelings  and  aetione  of  a  man  are  cormected  with  hie 
diepoeitiony  or  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  reeuU  from  it  ae 
eonsequencee.  I  would  now  linut  the  proposition  to  those  feelings 
and  actions  which  occur  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such  feelings  and 
actions,  I  maintain,  are  connected  with  a  man's  disposition,  and 
result  from  it  as  consequences.  Judas's  treatment  of  Christ 
plainly  resulted  as  a  consequence  from  his  covetous  and  dishonest 
dispomtion.  Peter's  conduct  in  the  judgment-hall  doubdess  re- 
sulted from  the  rashness  and  violence  of  temper,  or  the  fear  of 
suffering,  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  had  not  yet 
completely  overcome.  The  first  emotions  of  pity,  or  of  parental 
love,  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  are  always  regarded  as 
resulting  from  his  natural  disposition.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  in  his 
unrenewed  state,  had  a  proud,  self-righteous,  and  violent  dis- 
position, and  from  this,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  flowed  his  feelings  and  conduct  towards  Christians.  Paul, 
the  regenerate  man,  the  penitent  believer,  had  another  disposi- 
ti<Hi, — ^^a  (Usposition  to  love  and  obey  Christ,  to  compassionate 
the  souls  of  sinners,  and  to  labor  and  suffer  for  their  good ;  and 
fiY>m  this  hdly  disposition  resulted  his  feelings  and  conduct  as  an 
Apostle.  And  after  his  holy  disposition  was  known  to  himself 
and  oUiers,  it  was  natural  for  him  and  them  to  conclude  that,  in 
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ill  ordinary  cireumstances,  swik  would  be  btfl  feelings  and  coQr 
duct.  Whatever  mtkj  be  said  of  e^rtam  eitvaordinarj  eases,  Hm 
CQDneotioii  of  our  feelmga  and  aotioDs  wiiih  our  preyioas  diq)ositkm 
anist  be  oooaidered  as  a  &ci  la  all  oommoa  cases ;  and  especiaHiy 
m  those  cases  vbere  particular  feelings  and  actions  may  be  aor 
tioipated  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  do  not,  howeTer,  meaa  by  these  remarks  to  imply  that  tha 
disposition  or  propensity  of  our  mind  is  the  only  cause  of  car 
feelings  and  actions.  For  this  disposition,  without  the  infloenoe 
of  outward  motives,  that  is,  without  the  influence  o£  circumr 
stances  suited  to  call  it  fortii,  would  never  produce  the  efiects 
zeferred  to.,  The  feelings  and  actions  must  be  regarded  as  effects 
flowing  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  dispositions  of  dia 
mind,  and  of  all  the  circuHistajices  yf\kk  bear  upon  them.  So 
that  when  we  say,  a  man's  disposition  is  such  as  will  caose  these 
or  those  particular  feelings,  and  lead  to  these  or  those  actions^ 
the  meaning  must  be,  that  such  a  disposition  will  have  sudi  aa^ 
k^ence  when  the  appropriate  ciroumstaftces  occur. 

Let  me  here  advert,  m  few  words,  to  a  very  obvious  distinctioo 
between  what  we  call  powert  or  faeuUie9  of  mind,  and  what  wa 
call  dUspontion.  The  mental  faculties  which  belong  to  a  man 
qualify  him  to  act  in  various  ways,  but  do  not  aecount  for  his 
acting  in  any  one  particular  way,  rather  than  others.  A  man 
po^essed  oi  distinguished  intellectual  faculties,  may  be  aa  eminent 
statesman,  or  merchant,  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  highwayman^ 
OS  pirate.  He  is  able  to  excel  in  anything  which  he  undertakes. 
But  from  his  ability  to  do  so  many  things,  we  cannot  in&r  thai 
be  will  do  any  one  particular  thing,  rather  thi^  aiM)ther.  I  name 
to  you  a  young  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and  I  ask  you  what 
course  a  young  man  of  such  talents,  under  the  influence  of  aus* 
picious  circumstances,  will  be  likely  to  pursue.  You  say,  yott 
cannot  tell,  imless  you  know  something  of  his  ditpotition^  or  tht 
tendency  of  his  mind.  Here  is  the  distinction  I  have  in  view. 
By  his  powers  or  &culties,  a  man  is  made  able  to  pursue  man; 
different  courses,  right  and  wrong.  His  disposition  leads  him  te« 
pursue  one  particular  course,  rather  than  another.    Hasael  had 
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powers  of  mind  sidScient  to  enable  him  to  use  his  anthority  to 
the  benefit  or  the  injury  of  the  people.  It  was  his  disposition 
that  led  him  to  those  acts  of  barbarity  which  the  prophet  pre- 
dicted. And  we  shall  find  it  to  be  true  unirersally,  that  whenever 
we  woold  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  which  we  are  to 
expect  from  any  one,  we  make  it  our  chief  object  to  determine 
what  his  disposition  is. 

I  have  intended  to  say  noting  on  this  subject  which  would 
militate  against  &e  well  known  fact,  that  in  many  cases,  a  man^s 
feelings  and  actitms  are  at  variance  with  the  disposition  which  he 
formerly  had.  His  disposition  may  have  changed ;  and  his  new 
disposition  may  as  singly  prompt  him  to  a  new  course  of  affec- 
tion and  conduct,  as  his  former  disposition  prompted  him  to  his 
former  oourse.  This  is  the  case  with  every  one  who  is  renewed 
by  the  Sjnrit  of  Ood.  Beades ;  there  may  be  different  dispositions 
or  propensities  at  the  same  time,  —  propensities  which  may  clash 
with  each  other.  In  this  case,  one  or  the  other  of  the  propen- 
sities win  prevail,  according  to  its  comparative  strength,  and  the 
influence  of  circumstances.  And  was  it  not  so  with  our  original 
parents  ?  Thej  had  evidentiy  possessed  firom  the  first,  a  dispo^ 
sition  to  reverence  and  obey  God.  But  that  right  disposition  had 
not  acquired  confirmation,  and  was  liable  to  be  overcome  by  other 
propensities  belong^ig  to  their  bodily  or  mental  constitution,  when 
acted  upon  by  temptation,  and  when  the  effectual  aids  of  divine 
grace  were  withheld.  When  our  first  parents  apostatized,  what 
did  they  do  but  follow  those  propensities  of  theirs  which  were 
excited  and  rendered  powerful  by  temptation,  their  pious  dispo- 
sition not  being  sustained  and  rendered  predominant  by  divine 
influence  ?  I  make  no  account  here  of  the  common  difficulties 
idiich  pertain  to  the  introduction  of  evil ;  nor  would  I  advance 
anything  confidentiy  on  that  mysterious  subject.  All  I  would 
suggest  is,  that  our  first  parents,  when  they  sinned,  did  follow 
their  inclinations,  or  did  act  according  to  tiieir  propensities ;  —  not 
indeed  according  to  their  pious  inclination  which  had  previously 
governed  them,  but  according  to  those  other  inclinations  which 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  kept  in  sulrjection,  but  which,  under 
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the  influence  of  temptation,  <;ame  to  oppose  and  oTorcome  tbeir 
disposition  to  obey  God,  his  e&ctual  grace  being  withheld.  Their 
pious  dispo^tion  was  in  fact  overcome;  and  it  was  evidentij 
overcome  by  other  propensities  within  &em,  acted  upon  and 
strengthened  by  temptation.  From  these  inferior  propensities^ 
thus  excited  and  rendered  predominant,  their  disobedienoe  flow*^ 
ed.*  And  what  intelligent  agents,  possessed  of  the  same  attri" 
butes,  and  being  in  all  respects  in  the  same  state  inwardly,  Bfii 
the  ^me  circumstance?  outwardly,  would  not  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  a  truth  too  plain  and  certun  to 
need  proof^  that  causes  perfectly  alike,  acting  upon  sulge<MB  per^ 
fectly  alike,  will  produce  like  results. 

rV.  When  we  attribute  a  predominant  disposition  to  a  many 
our  meaning  is,  that  he  has  a  principle  of  action  which  la  likely 
to  cmtinuey  and  to  unfold  itself  in  the  same  way  as  heret(^ore; 
though  not  that  it  is  absolutely  immutable  in  all  posable  circum-* 
stances.  Man  is  subject  to  change.  Our  confidence  in  him  mast 
of  course  have  limitations.  But  so  far  as  our  confidenoe  in  any 
one  goes,  it  rests  on  the  supposed  permanence  of  his  present  dis- 
position. If  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a  man  who  has 
exhibited  a  right  character,  will  continue  to  feel  and  act  as  he  h.m 
done,  we  consider  him  as  fickle,  and  unworthy  of  our  confidence* 
We  never  look  upon  past  conduct  as  evidence  of  character, 
and  we  scarcely  speak  of  a  man  as  having  a  character,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  his  present  state  of  mind  will  continue  and 
will  act  itself  out  as  it  has  done.  Let  a  man  make  ever  so  dear 
an  exhibitjion  of  love  and  kindness  at  the  present  time ;  stiU  you 
would  not  confide  in  him  as  a  friend,  and  would  not  ascribe  to 
him,  even  now,  the  disposition  of  a  friend,  if  you  should  expect 
that  tiie  next  feeling?  of  his  heart  would  be  feelings  of  enmi^. 
Without  some  degree  of  permanency  in  a  man's  state  of  nrijidt 
he  cannot  have  what  is  called  character ^^cmnoi  be  properly 
denominated  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Whenever  any  one 
is  denominated  thus,  the  idea  is  involved,  that,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  continue  to  be  what  he  now  is. 

*8«e  Dwigfatff  Theciogy,  S«m.  ST,  4th  Imd. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  feelings  and 
actions  in  any  person  results  ehiefly  from  the  continuance  of  the 
Ittme  dispontion,  or  state  of  mind,  though  I  do  not  by  any  means 
exclude  the  influence  of  outward  circutiastances.  But  there  are 
strong  reasons  against  supposmg,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same 
kind  of  aSectioDS  and  conduct  is  owing  pincipallyj  much  less 
entireh/^  to  outward  circumstances.  One  reason  is,  that  we  find 
&e  same  kind  of  affections  and  conduct  under  a  great  diversity  of 
outward  circumstances.  Tender  parents  will  love  their  child, 
whether  he  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  —  whether  he  affords  them 
pleasure,  or  occasions  them  trouble  and  sorrow.  They  will  love 
him,  whatever  their  love  may  cost  them.  A  miser  continues  to 
l6ve  his  money,  whatever  changes  may  pass  over  him.  He  loves 
H  in  health  and  sickness.  His  heart  cleaves  to  it  in  the  hour  of 
death,  though  he  knows  it  can  never  be  of  any  use  to  him.  The 
murenewed  sinner  will  continue  to  disobey  the  divine  law,  what- 
ever motives  may  be  set  before  him,  and  in  whatever  outward 
drcumatances  he  may  be  placed.  The  true  Christian  will  con- 
tinue to  feel  and  act  as  a  Christian*  Neither  life  nor  death,  nor 
things  present,  nor  tilings  to  come,  can  hmder  his  love  to  his 
Saviour.  It  is  so  with  the  man  of  true  integrity  and  virtue.  No 
temptation  can  prevail  upon  him  to  swerve  from  uprightness,  and 
to  do  a  dishonest  deed.  Now  surely  this  contmuance  and 
itniformity  of  feeling  and  conduct  cannot  be  owing  chiefly  to 
external  circumstances.  For  these  circumstances  are  exceedingly 
Tsriotis ;  and  if  they  had  a  govemmg  influence,  we  should  sup- 
{K»e  the  effects  would  vary  accordingly.  To  account  for  the 
muformity  of  feeling  and  action  which  takes  place  in  such  cir* 
oum^tances,  we  must  refer  to  a  uniform  and  stable  cause.  And 
if  this  is  not  found  in  anything  extraneous  to  the  mind,  it  must  be 
feund  within  the  mind  itself.  It  does  mdeed  appear  to  be  true, 
that  in  all  instances  in  which  the  feelings  and  actions  are  the 
flaoDoe,  there  is,  in  some  important  respect,  a  uniformity  of  mental 
view,  and  tiiat  the  uniformity  of  feelings  results  from  this.  But 
diis  very  uniformity  of  mental  view,  from  which  uniform  feelings 
arise,  must  itself  result  from  a  uniform  state  of  mind.     The  man 
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who  continues  to  have  the  same  prevailing  apprehension  of  thrngs, 
evinces  that  he  continues  to  have  the  same  prevailing  disposition  or 
state  of  mind.  So  it  is  witii  tiie  mental  view  of  the  unrenewed 
sinner,  of  the  Christian,  of  the  miser,  of  the  upright  man,  and  of 
all  who  have  a  fixed  character. 

But  there  is  another  reason  against  suppodng,  that  unifonmty 
in  ihe  affections  and  conduct  is  owing  chieflj  to  the  influence  of 
outward  circumstances ;  namely,  that  in  the  same  eireumstanoes 
the  affections  and  conduct  of  different  men  are  essentially  differ- 
ent^ and  even  opposite.  Nothing  is  more  commcm  than  to  find 
that,  while  everything  extraneous  to  the  minds  of  two  men  is  the 
same,  the  feelings  which  thej  uniformly  have  towards  a  particular 
object  are  different,  —  those  of  one,  feelings  of  attachment ;  those 
of  the  other,  feelings  of  aversion.*  This  difference  of  emotions,  so 
constant  and  uniform,  cannot  be  accidental.  It  must  have  a 
cause  ;  and  a  cause  as  uniform  as  the  effect.  But  the  cause  can- 
not lie  in  the  outward  circumstances,  as  tiiey  are  aUke.  It  must 
then  be  found  within.  But  the  minds  of  both  are  equally  poeh 
sessed  of  reason,  conscience,  will,  self-love,  and  all  tiie  natural 
powers  and  capacities.  The  cause  or  occasion  of  these  differ^t 
feelings  must  therefore  lie  in  the  habitual  disposition  or  state  of 
their  minds;  —  a  tiling  obviously  distinct  from  their  natural 
powers.  Two  men,  one  of  them  a  sincere  Christian,  the  other,  a 
violent  opposer  of  religion,  are  informed  of  the  converuon  of  a 
sinner.  The  one  is  filled  with  emotions  of  pleasure ;  the  other,  (A 
displeasure.  To  what  is  this  owing  ?  Common  sense  answers,  -^ 
to  their  different  dispositions.  And  the  connection  between  their 
prevailing  dispositions,  and  the  emotions  which  arise  in  their 
minds  in  view  of  such  an  event,  is  so  close  and  certsun,  that  if 
you  know  beforehand  what  their  dispositions  are,  you  are  ready  to 
predict  what  those  emotions  will  be.  Tou  know  a  man  like  David 
Brainerd,  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  his  predominant  dispo(»- 
tion.  I  ask  you,  what  emotions  will  be  excited  in  his  mind,  when 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  or  the  success  of  a  benevolent  enter- 
prise is  mentioned  ?  Tou  say,  emotions  of  joy.  And  you  ground 
this  affirmation  upon  what  you  know  of  his  disposition,  or  the 
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habitual  state  of  in  ttind.  Bot  jon  know  another  mMi,  like 
Yohaire  or  Home.  What  tee&aff  will  hs  ha^e,  when  jou  men^ioii 
the  same  things  to  him  ?  Yoa  say,  feeKngs  of  hatred  aD<f  80<»ii. 
And  joiik  saj'this,  becaase  you  know  hb  disposition  —  his  oharao- 
t^  -^  tiie  ludHtiud  state  of  his  anind.  Yon  beheve  that  such  feel- 
ings W&l  flow  {rom  sneh  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  certainly  as 
Iteft  figs  w3I  grow  from  a  fig-tree,  or  as  an  eflfect  in  any  ease  wiH 
fldf  frotti  a  eause.  This  is  a  pntcticid  princii^e ;  and  yon  aet 
xnpoa  it  in  the  most  important  concerns^  Yon  do  not  apply  to  » 
man,  whom  yon  know  to  be  like  the  infidel  Paine,  for  money  te 
send  &e  BiUe  to  the  destitute ;  beoanse  yon  are  satisfied  what 
fee&igifr  s^h  an  n^lioation  would  excite  in  a  man  of  sooh  a  dis- 
position, and  how  be  would  treat  yon.  But  there  are  men,  whose 
. prevailing  (fisposilion  is  nMlnifesfly  snoh,  ^i  you  ma;y  be  suve 
beforehand,  that  they  w31  have  fe^ngs  of  approbation  excited  by 
any  benet^lent  object,  and  will  take  ideasm*e  m  domg  what  ttiey 
csn  Co  promote  it.  Thus  you  act  and  miui  act  on  the  belief,  that 
*0Ae  man  has  a  cBsposition  or  state  of  mind,  which  wO)  insure  bene^ 
voient  fee&tgs  and  actions  in  view  of  a  benevolent  object,  and  tbal- 
another  has  a  disposition^  firom  which  will  arise  feelings  of  an 
opposite  nature.  This  principle  governs  you  in  all  your  inter- 
course with  your  fellow-men.  If  you  give  up  this  princi{de,  yo«r 
knowledge  of  men  wiQ  be  of  no  use.  The  princif^  I  have 
endeavored  to  illustrate,  is  plainly.  impKed  in  the  common  eoncep 
tions  which  men  entertain,  and  the  common  langnage  they  employ. 
IHspomtionj  indmathnj  bias,  hMtj  propermt^j  principle^  and 
other  wordSs  of  fike  import,  are  in  good  use  among  aH  men^  anA 
wiB  be  80,  as"  long  as  tlie  world  stands.  We  cannot  speak  intelli{^ 
biy  wfthcmt  them.  And  what  is  called  dUpodtmiy  hearty  prineipU 
or  habit  of  nund,  will  aiwiiys  be  referred  to  as  tfaa/t  which  chiefly 
ais^ount»  fbr  the*  specific  emotions  rising  in  ihe  minds  of  d^rent 
men,  and  fof  the  roluntaiy  actions  yAAth  they  perform.  Thus 
e^wmgeBcaf  men  believe,  that  mAoIy  affections  will  uniformly  arise- 
in  the  miJnler  of  uniidnewed  rinners ;  and  wift'  restdt  firom  theup 
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the  word  dispogitionj  or  incUnatiany  or  some  other  word  of  Uke 
import.  All  men  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  that  state 
of  mind  which  such  a  word  expresses,  as  the  circmnstanoe 
which  accomits  for  it,  that  particular,  specific  affections  arise  ia 
the  mind  of  any  one  in  view  of  a  particular  object:  But  how 
shall  we  refer  it  intelli^blj  ?  We  cannot  point  it  oat  by  the  word 
power y  or /acuity  ;  because  a  man's  having  a  power  or  fiftculty,  as 
the  words  are  commonly  understood,  only  renders  him  capable  of 
aeting^  but  does  not  influence  him  to  act  in  one  particular  way, 
rather  than  another,  or  even  to  act  at  all.  We  cannot  point  it 
out  sufficiently  by  the  mention  of  a  previous  act  of  the  mind; 
because  we  know  that,  under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances, 
men  are  often  led  to  a  train  of  feelings,  purposes,  and  actions 
different,  in  some  respects,  from  any  which  have  appeared  in  them 
before.  And  we  never  consider  a  particular  act,  whether  bodily 
or  mental,  as  evidence  of  what  a  man's  future  actions  will  be,  any 
further  than  we  can  determine  what  his  prevuling  ditponiion  is* 
In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  speak  intelli^bly  and  truly,  we  ' 
must  have  a  suitable  word.  And  if  there  were  no  such  word,  as 
diyfoMouy  incUnationj  etc.,  now  in  use,  we  should  find  it  neces- 
sary forthwitii  to  make  a  word,  tor  the  specific  purpose  above 
mentioned. 

In  common  discourse,  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the  word  heart 
answers  the  purpose  referred  to,  as  it  generally  designates  the 
8ot4rce  of  the  affections.  Thus  in  Mark  7:  21,  ^'  From  within,  out 
of  the  hearty  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,"  etc. 
And  if  we  should  use  the  word  affections^  to  denote  the  capacity^ 
power y  or  capability  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  its  acts^  we  should  be 
supported  by  good  authority.  The  mind  is  often  said  to  be 
endued  with  affectumSy  as  permanent  attributes.  And  when 
we  speak  of  exercising  or  eliciting,  cultivating  and  improving, 
strengthening  and  elevating  the  affectione;  the  word  is  used,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  to  point  out  not  so  much  the  actual  feeUngs 
oi  the  mind,  as  its  capability  or  habit  of  feeling.  So  it  is  with  the 
word  paseions.  So  it  is  with  imaginationy  which  sometimeB 
denotes  a  power  or  faculty  y  and  sometimes  an  exercise  of  tiiat 
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power.  So  it  ifl  eyen  witii  fiumofy.  Thoagh  it  more  coumioiily 
signifies  a  faevity  of  the  mind ;  it  sometimes  signifies  (he  exercim 
of  that  fiioolfy,  the  sune  as  reTnembranee.  This  is  true  of  the 
word  dispositim.  It  maj  denote  either  an  actual  feeimg  or  amo- 
tion towards  an  object,  or  the  previous  aptitude  of  the  mind  to  the 
exercise  of  such  emotion.  We  are  BeuEiiliar  with  this  yariaUe 
sense  of  the  word  WUl^  denoting  now  the  jmhmt  of  the  mind,  and 
now  the  act.'  There  are  many  other  words  which  have  this  two* 
fcAd  use.  And  this  is  a  case  m  which,  generally,  we  are  not  in 
&e  least  exposed  to  mistake.  For  in  good  writing  or  speakings 
the  ciroomstances  make  it  manifest,  whether  a  word  is  intended  to 
pcHnt  oat  a  fitcnlty  or  an  act. 

The  general  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  words  dU^ 
ponii(m,  prcpensify J  pnncy)le^  eto.y  zre  ooineident  with  the  opin- 
ions of  Edwards  and  Dwi^t,  who  have,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
confidence  of  the  churches.  With  these  aathors  agree  other 
standard  writers  generally. 

In  the  following  quotations,  we  have  the  yiews  which  Dr. 
Bwight  yery  phiinly  expressed  mi  the  subject. 

^^  I  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I  readily  admit,  that  there  i$ 
a  eause  qf  moral  action  in  intdUgent  beingMj  frequently  indicated 
Jy  the  wordi  Frindple,  Affedione^  HabiUy  Nature^  Propensity^ 
Tendency^  and  eeveral  othen.  In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as 
in  many  others,  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  these  terms 
indicate  a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that  its 
existence  is  proved  by  its  efibcts.  We  speak  of  human  nature  a$ 
einfuly  intending  not  the  actual  eommiemon  of  sin^  but  a  general 
charaeteristie  of  man^  under  the  influence  of  which^  he  hoe  comr 
mitted  eine  heretoforcj  and  ie  prepared^  and  is  prone,  to  commit 
othere.  With  the  same  meaning  in  our  minds,  we  use  the  phrases, 
eiftful propensity,  corrupt  heart,  depraved  mind;  and  the  contrary 
ones,  hobf  or  virtuoue  disposition,  moral  rectitude,  holiness  of  char- 
acter, and  many  others  of  the  like  import  When  we  use  these 
kinds  of  {^raseology,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exi^, 
although  undefinable  and  umntelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one 
mind  will,  either  usually  or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy  voli- 
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tk»fl^  «Dd  another^  of  sinful  ones.  We  do  not  mteod  to  asseii, 
that  anj  one^  or  a^r  number,  of  the  vdkioni»  of  the  m«n  whom 
we  cfaaracteriie,  luas  beea^  09  will  be,  heljjr  er  aiiful ;  nor  do  we, 
indeed,  dengn  to  refer  immediately  to  actoal  volitiona  at  aU. 
Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to  indicate  a  state  of  mind  generally 
eansting,  out  of  whicb  hciy  volitions  maj,  in  one  ease,  be  feirljr 
eoqpedled  to  arise,  and  sinful  ones,  in  another :  flwbch  a  state  aa 
thai,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the  existing  state  of  a  holj 
iBnd  were  to  become  &e  same  with  that  of  .a  sinfol  mind,  its  voli' 
tuuia  would  thenceferilh  be  sinful ;  and  vice  versa.  This  state  it 
tke  etmt^y  which  I  hare  meatiixied ;  a  causoy  the  existence  of 
which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  perfect 
casnab^  that  any  vdition  is  sinfid,  rather  than  holy.  This  cause 
is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptoreffy  imder  the  name 
of  the  heart :  aa  when  it  is  said,  ^  The  heart  is  deceitful,'  etc.  I 
have  already  remariied,  that  the  cause  is  unknown,  except  by  its 


3he  view  of  Bdwards  on  this  general  subject. may  be  learnt 
from  what  he  says  as  to  the  new  printiple  which  is  given  in  regeiv- 
oration.  ^  By  a  principle  of  nature  in  this  place,  I  mean  that 
foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature,  either  dd  or  new,  for  any  par- 
tieular  manner  or  kind  of  exercise  of  the  facullies  of  the  soul ;  or 
a  natural  habit  or  fbundatioa  for  action,  giving  the  person  ability 
and  disposition  to  exert  tiie  faculties  in  exeniises  of  such  a  certain 
faindk  So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  under- 
standing, but  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soid  fer  a 
new  hind  of  exercises  of  tiie  same  &culty  of  undentanding.  So 
that  new  holy  disposition  of  heart  tiiat  attends  Ais  new  sense,  is 
not  a  new  feculty  of  will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  • 
of  the  soul  for  a  new  kind  of  ex^cisea  of  the  same  fecuUryr  of  the 
wiH.'^ 

I  might  also  refer  to  Abercrombie^  and  other  re^MctaUe 
writers  on  mental  philosophy,  who  q>eak  of  a  rij^t  and  a  witmg 
stale  of  mind  as  antecedent  to  moral  exercises,  and  as  having  a 
joincipal  iniuence  in  determining  what  emotions  shall  arise  in  the 
mind. 
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I  shall  not  here  mquire,  what  views  we  are  to  have  of  the  moral 
nature  and  relati<His  of  this  tendency  or  prop^isitj  of  ihe  mind  to 
un.  For  the  present  I  have  meant  to  consider  such  a  propenafy 
mmply  as  a  £ict.  And  respecting  ttiis  Ihere  is  a  remarkable  agree- 
m^it  among  men  of  sense,  whether  learned  or  unlearned. 

The  words,  auseqOible  and  mscqftibiiUff  have  of  late  obtained  a 
remarkable  currency.  That  we  may  judge  of  the  correctness  of 
the  prevailing  use,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  their  exact  signifl- 
cation.  According  to  Johnson,  tmceptihU  means— -^^opoU^  <if 
admitting ;  cUspoied  to  admit;  9u$ceptHnlity ;  quality  of  adrnH^ 
ting;  tendency  to  admit.  Webster  defines  ttMoijjETejUe  thus :  oh 
pable  of  admitting  amfihing  additional^  or  any  (Aang€^  (xjfectiony  or 
influence^  —  Umderj  capable  of  impresnon.  And  he  gives  Buscq^ 
tSnlity  a  correspondent  sense.  When  it  is  said,  the  mind  haa 
various  susceptibilitieSj  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  varioui 
9tate$  of  feeHng  ;  capable  of  exercising^  and  diepoted  to  exetmu^ 
variom  emotions;  that  it  has  the  quaUty  of  receiving^  or  an  apti- 
tude to  receive^  varums  influences  or  impressions. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  let  the  foUoir* 
ing  things  be  considered. 

First:  There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  what  susceptibilities  W6 
possess,  but  by  experience ;  that  is,  by  being  conscious  of  the  sen- 
sations and  emotions  which  actually  take  place  in  ourselvea. 
How  could  we  know  that  we  are  susceptible  of  love  and  ply,  of 
anger  and  revenge,  if  we  had  never  been  conscious  of  these  feel- 
ings ?  What  reasonable  man  ever  attributes  to  the  mind  any 
ci^pacity  or  tendency,  which  has  not  been  developed  by  mental 
acts?  As  we  think,  reaacm,  and  remember,  we  know  that  wo 
have  corresponding  faculties ;  and  as  we  love  and  pity,  hate  and 
fear,  we  know  that  we  have  corresponding  »isceptibilities.  How 
do  we  know  that  we  are  susceptible  oi  pity  t  Frcnn  the  £Eict  that 
we  have  had  the  emotion.  But  in  what  droumstances,  or  under 
the  influence  of  what  causes,  have  we  had  it  ?  I  answer ;  when 
we  have  witnessed  or  imagined  cases  of  suffering.  We  hava 
never  had  the  feeling  of  pity  on  any  othw  occasion.  We  con^ 
tend,  then,  that  we  are  susoeptiUe  ^  tins  feeling  in  the  ciroum- 
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stances  above  mentioned,  and  in  no  other.  Pity  cannot  be  excited, 
except  bj  Hie  actual  yiew  or  the  ihou^t  of  soflforing  in  a  fellow 
orealare. 

Suppose  a  man  placed  nnder  all  the  influences  suited  to  make 
him  pleased  with  the  Bielodj  and  harmony  of  sounds,  and  con- 
tinued through  a  long  life  in  such  circumstances,  without  the  least 
^notimi  of  pleasure  in  hearing  the  most  exquirite  music.  We 
should  say,  that  he  is  not  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  music. 

Again.  Suppose  a  man,  who  has  long  been  in  a  situation  most 
fftToiable  to  the  cultiration  and  devekqiment  of  parental  aflfection, 
to  be  an  utter  stranger  to  any  feeling  of  the  nature  of  parental 
kye.  If  we  should  find  any  one  in  this  state,  whether  he  came 
into  it  by  the  cmginal  structure  of  his  mind,  or  by  the  practice  of 
mtemperance  and  cruelty ;  we  should  say,  he  is  ^^  without  natural 
aflbction,"  he  has  no  susceptibility  to  parental  love. 

These  examples  are  introduced  to  show  what  is  commonly  meaat 
by  the  word  under  consideration,  and  when  it  is  suitable  to  speak 
of  a  person  as  destitute  of  a  particular  susceptibility.  A  suscepti- 
UKty  to  a  particular  kind  of  emotioD,  is  that  state  or  quality  of 
mind,  which  gives  rise  to  such  emotion,  when  fit  occasions  occur. 
But  when  on  the  fittest  occasions,  and  under  all  the  variety  of 
circumstances,  a  person  remains  a  total  stranger  to  it,  never  hav- 
ing anything  of  that  nature  arise  in  his  breast ;  we  say,  he  is  not 
eueeeptiUe  o{  a. 

But,  suppose  another  case.  Let  a  man  be  sick  of  a  malignant 
fever,  and  consequently  incapable,  while  in  that  state,  either  of 
tfie  {Measure  of  eating,  or  of  any  proper  appetite  (cr  food.  If  we 
Aoidd  say  of  such  a  nek  man,  that  he  is  eueceptible  of  an  appetite 
ht  food  and  of  the  pleasure  of  eating,  we  should  say  it  hypo- 
Ibeiically ;  meaning  ttiat  he  has  a  constitiition  from  which  such  aa 
appetite  and  such  pleasure  will  arise^  when  he  is  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state.    His  diseaie  is  all  that  prevents. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  is,  to  keep  in  mind  the  con* 
ditiens  on  which  the  particular  feelings  or  actions  referred  to,  de- 
pend, or  the  circumstances  which  are  indispensable  to  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  when  we  would  express  ourselves  with  exactness,  to 
ascribe  the  susceptibility  to  a  man,  on  those  conditions. 
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These  remarks  will  aid  us  in  answering  the  question,  whether 
man,  in  Us  fallen,  nnsanetified  state,  has  all  the  moral  susceptir 
^ties  which  belonged  to  him  originallj  in  his  state  of  innoceocty 
and  which  would  belong  to  him  now,  if  he  should  be  suictified; 
or,  to  be  more  specific,  wheth^  man,  while  he  oonlinuee  murenew- 
ed,  is  sosceptible  of  love  to  Ood,  and  other  holy  afiections.  Thoae 
who  hold  the  dockine  <^  total  deprarity  are  agreed  in  b^vii^ 
that  man,  while  murenewed,  is  wholly  destitnibe  of  holiness ;  thai 
hewever  fSftYoraUe  the  circnmstances  of  his  education ;  however 
numerous  and  powerful  the  moiires  to  piety  wMeh  are  held  up  be« 
fore  his  mind,  and  with  whatever  skill  and  fidelity  they  may  be 
presented,  and  however  long  the  trial  may  be  continued ;  he  will 
never,  while  unrenewed,  have  any  holy  affection.  Now  this  being 
held  by  all  concerned,  what  difference  can  remain  except  as  to  the 
use  of  words  ?  The  only  question  would  seem  to  be,  whether  we 
can  properly  speak  of  depraved  man  while  unrenewed,  as  smcqn 
able  of  holy  affection. 

Here  let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that  we  are  speaking  of  man's 
moral  state,  and  are  using  words  in  a  moral  sense.  Accordingly 
if  any  one  saya^  that  man  is  susceptible  of  holy  bve  without  the 
rmewmg  qf  the  Holy  Qhoety  his  meaning  would  evidently  be,  that 
man>  depraved  as  he  is,  may  have  hdy  bve  in  his  heart  witho^ 
the  eanetifymg  influence  qf  the  S^rit;  and  of  course,  that  a  man's 
havmg  holy  aflbeticm  is  no  pnx^  that  he  is  renewed  by  &€  Holy 
^BriAq,  and  eonsequmtly,  that  man's  b^udg  in  his  natural,  unregen- 
erate  state  is  no  certain  proof  Ihat  he  is  destitute  of  holineas. 
Now  all  tliis  is  directly  contrary  to  the  word  ol  God. 

If  by  man's  being  susceptible  of  holy  affection  in  his  unreneifed 
state,  be  meant  only,  that  he  possesses  all  the  natural  faculties 
which  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  holy  aflfection,  and  thai 
nothing  more  is  necessary,  but  tiiat  God  should  give  him  a  new 
heart,  or  should  renew  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  mmd ;  —  in  thia 
sense  he  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  holy  love.  But  Hm  would  be 
using  the  yrotA  in  an  uncommon  sense,  and  in  a  sense  not  suited 
to  the  sdbrject.  The  ftet  is,  tibat  when  the  word  is  used  in  its 
moral  agittcation,  and  it  is  said,  that  unregenerate  man  is  really 
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mueeptible  of  love  to  Ood,  it  is  implied,  that  he  may  have  such 
bye  in  his  unregenerate  state,  and  even  that  he  has  a  tendency, 
or  an  aptitude,  to  holj  love.  This  obvious  implication  of  the  word 
18  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  affirm,  without  qualification, 
that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  susceptible  of  holy  aflfection, — 
tiiat  he  is  as  susceptible  of  it  as  one  that  is  renewed.  Does  not 
any  such  representation  as  this  tend  to  make  Hie  impression  on 
the  mmds  of  men,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
Hioral  state  of  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate,  and  thus  to 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  a  moral  renovation  by  the  special  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit 


NUMBER  III. 

Thb  language  sometimes  used  in  books  and  in  common  discourse 
implies,  that  man  U  entirely  under  the  control  ofhi$  toitt;  that  Mi 
volitions  guide  and  regtdate  all  his  hodUy  and  mental  powers. 
According  to  this  representation,  the  will  possesses  the  chief  attri- 
bute oT  a  despot,  and  man  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
Be  it  so,  that  the  master  that  governs  him  is  his  own  will.  If  the . 
power  of  that  will  is  absolute,  and  subject  to  no  limitation  or  check 
from  truth  or  reason,  who  can  be  sure  that  it  will  not  exercise  as 
severe  and  merciless  a  despotism  over  him,  as  any  power  extra- 
neous to  his  mind?  And  would  not  any  man  tiiink  it  a  less 
calamity  to  be  subject  to  an  unreasonable  despotism  that  is  distant, 
Hian  to  one  that  is  idways  near ;  to  a  despotism  without^  than  to 
one  that  is  witMnf 

It  is  my  present  object  to  ascertain  what  is  the  &ct  respecting 
the  power  of  the  will.  The  office  of  the  will  must  be  considered 
an  important  subject  in  mental  philosophy ;  it  is  important  too  ib 
a  practical  view.    For  if  any  one  attributes  to  his  will  an  agency^ 
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either  more  or  less  extennve  than  actoallj  belongs  to  it,  he  will 
be  liable  to  serious  mistakes  m  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind  and 
oondxict. 

The  kind  and  extent  of  power  belonging  to  the  will  must  be  de- 
termined bj  an  appeal  to  our  own  experienee  and  eonBcioumesB. 
No  hypothetical  or  a  priori  reasoning  can  be  relied  upon.  We 
ought  never  to  inquire  what  power  we  should  suppose  the  will 
would  have,  or  what  power  it  must  have,  in  order  to  make  man  a 
responsible  agent.  Anj  such  inquiry  might  lead  us  to  conclusions 
materiallj  at  variance  with  the  truth.  Our  whole  mquiry  is,  what 
do  we  learn  from  consciousness  and  experience  ?  Accordin^j, 
every  man  is  qualified  to  investigate  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion as  far  as  his  own  experience  extends.  There  may  be  ques- 
tions relative  to  tiie  power  of  the  will,  on  which  a  person  of  little 
experience,  or  one  who  has  not  been  duly  attentive  to  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mmd,  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment ; 
as  a  man  is  incompetent  to  judge  respecting  tiie  operations  of  the 
magnetic  or  the  electrical  power,  in  any  cases  which  have  not 
fisillen  under  his  notice.  Suppose  now  a  question  arises  respecting 
the  power  of  the  will  in  cases  in  which  I  have  had  no  experience, 
or  in  which  I  have  ne^ected  to  learn  the  proper  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. Here  I  am  an  incompetent  judge ;  and  if  I  would  form 
a  just  opinion,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  requisite  knowledge  by 
referring  to  tiie  experience  of  others.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
qf  special  importance,  and  is  suited  to  check  the  overweening  con- 
fidence of  some  who  have  had  but  a  limited  experience,  and  have 
withal  been  too  littie  observant  of  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds. 

I  win  endeavor  to  remember  these  remarks  myself;  and  though 
I  most  of  necessity  proceed  in  this  discussion  primarily  on  the 
ground  of  my  own  experience,  I  will  readily  admit,  even  at  my 
advanced  age,  that  my  experience  may  be  defective.  The  vol- 
untary power  belongmg  to  me  may  not  have  been  so  perfectiy 
developed,  as  in  some  others ;  or  if  it  has  been,  I  may  have  fuled 
to  notice  its  developments  so  carefully,  or  to  recoUect  them  so 
exactiy,  as  others.  And  it  may  be  suitable  fiir  every  man  to 
VOL.  V.  T 
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admifc  that  the  faculty  of  will,  as  found  m  him,  may  have  leas 
original  power,  and  less  acquired  expertness,  than  in  others,  so 
that  no  one  may  be  able  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  on  erery 
part  of  mental  science,  without  arailing  himself  of  the  experience 
and  ccHisciousness  of  his  fellow-men.  This  is  the  case  we  well 
know,  in  aU  parts  of  physical  science.  How  long  and  attentively 
soever  any  man  may  have  observed  the  course  of  events  in  the 
natural  world ;  he  will  find  himself,  in  many  cases,  totally  unable 
to  judge  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  what  the  laws  of  nature 
are,  and  so  will  be  obliged  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  own  expe- 
rience by  the  experience  of  others.  In  the  study  of  natural 
science,  men  do  this  constantly,  and  why  is  it  not  the  dictate  k 
modesty,  and  of  wisdom  too,  that  something  like  this  should  be 
done  in  relation  to  our  present  subject  ?  If  the  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  our  experience,  are  not  suflScient  to  teach  us  the  whole 
extent  of  power  belonging  to  the  wiU,  why  should  we  not  glad^ 
avail  ourselves  of  any  well  attested  &cts  which  have  occurred  in 
the  experience  of  others  ? 

It  wiU  be  kept  in  mind,  that  I  use  the  words  wiU  and  volition 
in  the  restricted  and  exact  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  Locke, 
Beid,  Aberorombie  and  others,  and  in  which  I  have  before  ex- 
plained them. 

I  shall  now  pursue  the  inquiry,  what  power  behngs  to  the  wiUf 
I  be^  by  saying  negatively,  the  will  has  no  power  to  alter  the 
laws  of  nature,  either  in  the  material  or  spiritual  world.  For 
example,  gravitat]<m  is  an  established  law  of  all  material  bodies, 
and  we  have  no  power  by  our  volitions  to  set  aside  or  modify  this 
law,  or  to  direct  or  vary  any  events  which  stand  related  to  it, 
except  by  availing  ourselves  of  its  influence.  What  man  in  his 
senses  ever  attempts  to  do  this  ?  Again,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  tbat 
vegetables  spring  up  and  grow  from  seeds,  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  that  animal  life  is  sustuned  by  food, 
and  destroyed  by  continued  abstinence,  or  by  poison ;  and  who 
has  power  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  make  it  otherwise  ?  The  same 
is  true  as  to  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
mind,  thai  the  ideas  of  sensible  otyects  are  first  excited  by  having 
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those  objects  presented  to  tiie  senses;  that  knowledge,  in  the 
higher  sense, is  acquired  by  study;  that  the  regular  action  of 
the  mind  requires  a  sound  state  of  the  brain,  etc.  Now  we  have 
no  power,  by  any  act  of  the  will,  to  alter  these  laws  of  the  mind, 
or  to  produce  any  mental  action,  except  in  conformity  with  them. 

Again,  it  is  found  to  be  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  the  affections 
are  excited  in  view  of  suitable  objects,  and  that  the  influence  of 
external  objects  is  according  to  the  character  and  state  of  the 
mind.  And  who  has  power  to  make  it  otherwise  ?  What  man 
of  sense  will  ever  attempt  to  interfere  with  these  settled  laws  ?  K 
ttirough  ignorance  we  should  think  we  could  move  our  hearts  to 
love  or  hate  by  the  mere  force  of  volition,  without  having  a  suit- 
ikble  object  before  us,  or  if  we  should  think  that,  with  an  object 
in  view,  we  could,  by  a  volition,  excite  any  affections  in  ourselves, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  state  of  our  minds, 
we  shotdd  soon  be  convinced  of  our  mistake. 

These  remarks  are  made  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  we  have 
no  power,  by  a  volition^  to  contravene  the  laws  of  nature,  whether 
as  to  matter  or  mind,  and  no  power  to  accomplish  anything, 
except  in  accordance  with  those  laws.  The  whole  range  of  our 
voluntary  agency  is  confined  within  these  limits. 

Tbis  brings  me  to  the  business  of  showing,  positively,  what  is 
tibe  power  or  influence  which  belongs  to  the  will ;  or  more  pro- 
perly what  power  we  ourselves  have  by  the  acts  of  our  will.  This 
may  be  briefly  described  thus.  By  availing  ourselves  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  we  can  voluntarily  produce  an  endless  variety  of  effects. 
In  this  way  we  can  secure  a  harvest,  promote  bodily  health,  cure 
diseases,  improve  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  obtain 
ihe  advantages  and  comforts  of  life. 

It  evidently  follows,  that  the  greatest  extent  of  voluntary  power 
requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Knowl- 
edge is  power  only  as  it  enables  us  to  aviul  ourselves  of  these 
laws.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  how  can  we  turn  them  to  any 
nseful  purpose  ?  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late events  in  the  physical  and  moral  world,  we  are  utterly  un- 
qualified to  act  our  part  as  intelligent,  accountable  beings.    With- 
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out  a  good  degree  of  this  knowledge,  all  our'  efforts  would  be 
made  at  random,  and  the  result  would  be  altogether  uncertain, 
and  so  the  motives  to  exertion  would  be  inefficacious. 

Our  voluntarj  power,  considered  in  this  light,  manifestly  admits 
of  an  almost  unlimited  increase.  Take  the  power  we  have,  hj  an 
act  of  the  will,  to  direct  our  attention  to  one  thing  or  another,  and 
to  fix  and  detain  our  thoughts  on  any  particular  subject.  We  are 
conscious  of  possessing  this  power  now  in  a  certain  degree.  But  we 
may  not  be  aware  to  what  a  vastly  higher  degree  it  is  capable  of 
being  increased  by  suitable  exertion.  The  power  possessed  by  such 
men  as  Newton,  Locke,  and  Edwards,  to  confine  their  attention 
steadily,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  a  particular  subject,  and  to  ex- 
clude all  thoughts  pertaining  to  other  subjects,  was  acquired  by 
diligent  and  .continued  efforts.  Other  men  may  acquire  the  same. 
And  if  a  man  had  his  mind  raised  to  the  highest  improvement 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  he  would  possess  this  power  in  such 
perfection,  that  he  could,  without  difficulty  fix  his  thoughts  on 
any  subject  he  might  choose,  with  the  utmost  intenseness,  unm- 
terruptedly,  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  case  should  re- 
quire. The  voluntary  control  which  we  commonly  possess  over 
our  thoughts  —  what  is  it,  compared  with  that  to  which  we  mi^t 
attain  ?  No  man,  however  conscious  of  present  inability  thus  to 
command  his  thoughts,  has  any  right  to  conclude  that  his  inability 
cannot  be  effectually  removed  by  the  diligent,  persevering  disci- 
pline of  his  own  mind.  It  is  the  same  here,  as  m  regard  to  the 
voluntary  control,  which  a  man,  b^  long  use,  acquires  over  his 
bodily  motions.  No  one,  however  great  the  activity  and  adroit- 
ness which  he  has  acquired,  can  say,  that  he  has  raised  his  vol- 
untary power  to  its  highest  possible  limits. 

And  yet  it  is  a  law  of  our  ne^ture,  and  doubtless  a  wise  and 
benevolent  one,  that  this  voluntary  power  should  be  extended  over 
a  part  only  of  our  bodily  organs.  Our  sensations  are,  in  them- 
selves, all  involuntary.  When  the  proper  objects  are  presented^ 
the  sensations  follow  witiiout  any  act  of  the  will.  Indeed  the  will 
has  no  power  to  prevent  them.  The  action  of  the  heart,  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  digestive  organ  is  also  involuntary.    The  con- 
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tanned  life  and  gA>w&  and  heal&  of  the  body,  instead  of  being 
under  the  control  of  Tolitioii,  rendi  from  their,  appropriate  phja- 
ioid  cawes.  Over  diMe  eanaes  our  will  has  an  inflaence,  though 
that  influence  is  Ter  j  limited*  Bat  if  the  appropriate  causes  exist, 
the  effect  takes  pfaM^  without  any  dependence  on  the  will ;  while 
it  is  on  the  other  hand  equally  true  that,  without  those  causes, 
the  w91  can  do  nothing  towards  producing  the  eflbct  Who  that 
has  been  at  all  observant  of  the  laws  of  his  nature,  ever  attempts, 
*bjr  a  direct  act  of  his  will  to  increase  or  dimmish  the  pulsationa 
of  his  heart,  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  or  the  growth  or  healtk 
of  his  body  ?  All  the  voluntary  power  which  we  possess  in  these 
and  many  ottier  reacts,  is  mdirsetj  i.  e.  it  operates  through  the 
medium  of  oAer  things  which  we  can  in  some  measure  control. 
I  say  in  tame  measure;  because  it  is  evident  tiiat  our  bodily  state 
is  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  causes  over  which  we  have 
little  or  BO  power.  So  that  it  would  be  oontrary  to  fiict  to  say, 
tiiat  man  has  anjrthing  like  a  eomplels  power,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  over  ail  Us  bodily  orgauu 

But  <^  most  important  question  still  remains,  namely,  what  v<d- 
untary  power  we  possess  over  ^ur  t^eeUana.  This  must  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  same  way  as  our  power  in  all  other  respects, — by  aa 
iqypeal  to  our  own  experience  and  consciousness.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  affMtions  are  called  forth,  or  excited,  by  a  view  of 
proper  objects.  Whether  these  objects  are  denominated  motives, 
occasions,  or  causes,  it  matters  not.  Hey  are  the  unifonn  aad 
inmiedaate  antecedents  of  the  affections.  No  act  of  the  will  comea 
between  the  view  of  a  proper  (dject  and  the  excitsment  of  an 
aftetion.  Should  we  attempt  to  thrust  in  a  volition  here,  it  would 
be  out  of  place,  and  wholly  insActual.  Let  an  affectionate  parent 
look  upon  a  dear  ohiU  who  has  been  k>ng  absents  Does  his  heart 
waii  for  an  act  of  tiie  will  to  kindle  its  knre  ?  Or  if  for  some 
reason  be  Avoid  do  so  strange  a  tiling  as  to  will  not  to  love ; 
wonUL  hiB  heart  obey  ?  Or  if  the  same  parent  should  hear  of 
the  death  of  his  child,  would  he  wait  for  an  act  of  the  will  to 
cause  sorrow  to  fill  his  heart  ?  And  if  he  should  put  forth  a 
volition  not  to  feel  eorrow,  would  Us  heart  be  obedie^  ?    T^ 
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same  as  to  the  pious  affections  of  a  regenerate  .man.  When  Ab 
j^orioos  character  of  God  is  presented  to  his  view,  he  lores  and 
adores.  He  does  it  at  once,  without  any  influence  from  an  act 
c^  the  will.  Indeed  if  a  man  in  such  a  case  should  find  any 
occasion  for  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  his  love,  it  would  prove 
his  heart  to  be  in  a  bad  state.  If  the  goodness  of  Grod  and  its 
manifold  fruits  are  contemplated  by  a  man  of  right  spirit,  grateful 
emotions  will  spontaneously  arise.  And  if  he  turns  his  thou^its 
to  the  evil  of  sin,  his  abhorrence  will  at  once  be  excited.  In  atf  - 
Buch  cases,  it  is  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  object  he  contem- 
plates, and  npt  an  act  of  his  will,  that  excites  the  emotions.  In 
other  words,  the^  affections  of  the  heart,  whethw  <^  (me  kind  ot 
another,  do  not  depend  on  a  volition  as  their  proximate  cause,  but 
on  the  presentation  of  a  fit  object.* 

If  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down  are  correct,  it  wiU 
be  easy  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the  cfff^eetions  are  voluntary. 
We  usually  call  those  tilings  voluntary,  which  take  place  in  am- 
sequence  of  a  volition,  or  of  wluch  a  volition  is  the  uniform  and 
immediate  antecedent.  It  is  not  common  to  speak  of  anything 
as  voluntary,  because  it  follows  indireetly  from  a  volition,  or 
because  an  act  of  the  will  has  an  influence  upon  it  tiirough  the 
medium  of  something  else.  By  a  voluntary  act,  Whately  says, 
^^  we  take  a  medicine  which  quickens  the  circulation  of  the  blood :  '^ 
but  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  call  the  quicker  circulation  of  tiie 
blood  voluntary.  ^^  So  also,  though  we  cannot  by  a  direct  effi>rt  of 
volition  excite  or  allay  any  emotion ;  we  may  by  a  vduntary  act,  fill 
tiie  understanding  with  such  thoughts  as  will "  have  this  effect.  But 
18  it  according  to  common  usage  to  call  such  an  effect  vobmUaaryt 
Ab  the  aflfoctions  are  not  the  immediaU  or  direct  result  of  volition,  it 
18  clear  they  are  not  dbrecdy  voluntary.  You  may  say  they  are 
mdirectly  voluntary,  because  a  volition  operates  upon  them  and 
controls  them  indirectiy.  But  even  this  indirect  influence  of  the 
will  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  excitement  of  the  aflbctions. 

*  As  the  practical  views  which  occnpj  several  pages  of  this  Essaj,  together 
with  the  qaotations  from  Whatelj  and  other  writers,  are,  for  sabftanoei  oontain* 
•d  in  the  Lectures  on  moral  agencj,  thej  are  here  omitted. 
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The  affeotioiu)  are  not  geiieiaUj  excited  in  this  way.  For  fit 
objeots  or  motives,  are  very  oft^  brought  belpre  oar  minds,  with- 
oat  any  volition  or  thought  of  ours.  Bat  in  these  very  cases,  the 
affections  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  stand  in  the  same  reliction, 
to  the  objects  which  excite  them,  as  in  other  cases..  Yet  they  do 
not  result  from  a  vcdition  either  directly  or  indirectly.  That  is, 
tfaey  are  not  excited  by  yolition,  nor  are  those  objects  which  do 
excite  them,  brou^t  before  the  mind  by  a  volition.  Any  man 
who  will  reflect  on  his  own  past  experience  will  find,  that  in 
instances  too  many  to  be  numbered,  those  objeots  have  been  jnre- 
sented  before  his  mind,  without  his  choice,  and  not  unfirequently 
thrust  upon  him  ccmtrary  to  his  wishes,  which  have  nevertheless 
elicited  the  deepest  and  strongest  emotions. 

On  this  point,  are  not  some  distinguished  writers  diargeable 
with  an  oversight  ?  They  allow  that  the  affections  are  not  excited 
directly  by  an  act  of  the  will,  but  by  a  view  (£  fit  objects,  in 
other  words,  by  proper  motives.  Still  they  call  the  affections 
voluntary;  and  they  hold  all  the  moral  afifoetions  to  be  so,-* 
overlooking  the  obvious  fSftct  that,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  if 
not  generally,  the  objects  of  tiie  affections  are  brou^  before  our 
minds  without  any  volition  of  ours,  and  that  in  such  iustanoes  no 
act  of  the  will  has  any  influence  on  the  affections  in  one  way  or 
another.  This  fact  however  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
influence  in  regard  to  tiie  nature  of  the  affections. 

In  a  former  number  I  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  aflbctions 
which  any  one  exercises  in  view  of  the'various  objects  or  motives 
which  c<Hne  before  him,  will  be  according  to  his  ditpomtion^  char-- 
Oder  J  or  state  qf  mind.  There  is  no  truth  mc^e  confidentiy 
believed,  or  more  uniformly  acted  upon,  by  men  of  practical  wis- 
dom, than  this,  and  none  which  is  capable  of  more  satisfieustory 
proof  from.  Scripture  and  common  experience.  IkCnisters  of  the 
gospel  espedally,  have  it  exemplified  before  them  continually  in 
ihe  different  effects  which  the  same  truths  produce  upon  men  of 
different  habits  or  states  of  mind.  But  this  is  a  truth,  which  most 
writers  on  mental  philosophy  overlook,  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
all  men  are  in  such  a  state  tiiat  moral  considerations  <Hr  motives, 
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if  contemplated  in  earnest,  will  excite  right  affeetions.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  ia  fais  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics,  has  clearly  shown 
how  frequenUj  this  mistake  is  chargeable  upon  the  most  enunent 
writers  on  moral  philosophy,  and  what  mischievous  influence  it  has 
on  thdur  reasoning.  Abercrombie,  also,  has  distinctly,  though 
rather  incid^tally,  recogmied  the  j^rmciple  "^ch  I  have  ad* 
vanoed,  and  has  shown  tiiat  he  attaches  great  importance  to  it. 
He  says,  that  ^^  moral  causes,  that  is,  truths  and  motives,"  operate 
^^with  a  uniformity  similar  to  that  witii  whidi  phyrical  agents 
p^roduce  tiieir  actions  upon  each  other."  But  he  says,  ^^they 
require  certain  circumstances  in  the  man  on  whom  tiiey  are 
expected  to  act."  He  then  mentions  those  circumstances.  ^  It 
is  necessary  that  a  man  be  fully  informed  in  regard  to  "  the  moral 
causes  intended ;  ^^  that  his  attention  be  directed  to  tiiem  with 
such  a  degree  of  intensity  as  shall  bring  him  fully  under  their 
influence  as  statements  addressed  to  his  understanding."  Here 
many  philosophers  would  stop.  But  not  so  this  author.  He 
proceeds  to  say,  that  another  thing  is  necessary  in  order  that 
truths  and  motives,  however  cleariy  |»:esented  and  however  in- 
tensely considered,  may  produce  a  right  eflect  upon  a  man.  This 
necessary  circumstance  is,  ^^  that  there  be  a  eedain  healthy  itate 
cf  hi$  moral  feeUnge^  —  f<Hr  this  has  a  most  extensive  influence  on 
tiie  due  operation  of  moral  causes."  The  position  I  maintain  is, 
that  whatever  we  or  others  may  do  to  bring  motives  before  us,  or 
to  <£rect  our  attention  to  particular  objects,  the  emotions  excited 
fffill  be  aeeording  to  the  etate  of  the  mmd.  The  objects  presented 
to  view,  and  other  extemiJ  circumstances  which  may  in  many 
instances  be  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will,  are  indeed 
a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  complex  cause  of  tiie  emotions. 
But  the  influence  of  whatever  is  external,  and  even  the  influence 
of  our  vitdilectual  peroeptioDS  and  the  dictates  (^  conscience  will, 
after  all,  be  accordUng  to  the  predominant  disposition  ot  state  of 
our  tokki.  if  a  man  of  an  impure  disposition,  has  certun  objects 
presented  to  his  eye  or  his  tiioughts,  either  by  his  own  voluntary 
act  or  not,  will  not  impure  feelings  be  excited  ?  His  willing,  in 
tiioee  oircoDositanees,  to  be  free  firom  wrong  feelings  and  to  have 
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ri^t  ones,  "win  not  contrd  the  moTementa  of  his  heart.  WiQi 
such  objectB  before  him,  and  sach  a  state  of  mind,  he  will  have 
such  emotions.  '^  To  the  pure  all  tiiingiB  are  pure  ;  but  to  them 
that  are  defiled  nothing  is  pure."  Thus  we  see  how  it  happens 
that  a  man  is  so  often  disappointed  in  regard  to  his  own  feelings. 
He  voluntarily  turns  his  attention  to  particular  objects,  or  puts 
himself  in  particular  circumstances,  because,  for  some  reason,  he 
wishes  to  have  certiun  emotions.  But  instead  of  the  emotions 
desired,  others  of  a  different  kind  arise,  and  he  thus  finds  that  an 
act  of  his  will  can  have  no  influence  to  elicit  affections  which  are 
contrary  to  the  state  of  his  heart.  It  may  sometimes  be  the  case, 
that  a  man  of  a  covetous  disposition,  may  wish  and  labor  to  acquire 
riches,  fi>r  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  curing  his  cove- 
tousness,  and  making  his  feelings  kind  and  generous.  But  he  is 
disappointed.*  His  riches,  when  acquired,  have  no  effect  but  to 
increase  his  covetous  desires.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  his  external 
circumstances  and  his  own  thou^ts  and  wishes,  have  an  influence 
n^nim  (Kcording  to  the  duxracter  (n*  9taU  of  ^  This  well 

known  princifde,  this  law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  is 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  When  Christ  says,  ^^  a  good  tree  will 
bear  good  fruit,  and  a  corrupt  tree  corrupt  fruit,"  and  that  it 
eannot  be  otherwise,  he  says  it  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  a 
man's  feelings  and  acti(ms  will  be  according  to  his  mental  state  or 
character.  We  can,  indeed,  excite  a  great  variety  of  affections 
in  ourselves  by  the  exercise  of  our  voluntary  agency  in  the  man- 
ner above  described ;  but  they  will  all  be  consonant  to  our  pre- 
dominant dispositicm.  Take  the  case  of  confirmed  hostility  to 
the  Christian  religion,  such  as  appeared  in  the  leading  infidels  of 
the  last  century.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  the  most  convincing 
argum^its  or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  to  produce  in  their 
hearts,  while  unchanged  by  the  Holy  Sprit,  the  affection  of  true 
love  to  Christ  and  his  religicm  ?  Take  tiie  case  of  an  inveterate 
imser.  Can  you  present  any  motives  befi>re  him  which  will  pro- 
duce in  his  heart  a  sincere  affection  for  the  word  of  Gtod,  and  a 
readiness  to  give  away  his  treasures  to  the  destitute  ?  Take  the 
case  of  the  wicked  at  the  last  day.    Their  attention  will  be  power- 
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fiilly  amsted  bj  &e  most  exe^ent^  glorious,  and  moving  olgects. 
But  thej  will  hare  no  right  feeling.  Amid  all  the  light  and  glorj 
of  that  day,  thej  will  have  no  emotions  but  those  which  corres- 
pond with  their  sinful  disposition.  Satan  is  a  moral  agent  of  hig^ 
tntellectual  powers.  Now  suppose  he  could  be  admitted  into  the 
heavenly  worid,  and  see  all  tiiat  the  angels  see  and  enjoy.  What 
would  be  his  feeUngs  ?  They  would  be  feelings  of  hatred,  envy, 
and  remorse.  Whence  this  diffei^enee  between  the  feelings  of 
Satan  and  the  feelings  of  (Gabriel,  in  view  of  the  same  objects  ? 
Whence,  but  £rom  their  different  states  of  mind  7 

The  principle  which  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  is  often 
exemplified  in  the  experience  of  sinners  under  awi^enings  of  con- 
science. They  are  conscious  that  theur  afiections  towards  divine 
Ihmgs  are  sinful ;  and  from  their  natural  dread  of  misery  and  love 
cf  happiness,  th^y  in  a  sense  deore  such  affections  as  (Jod  wiU 
approve,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  them,  l^y  apptf 
themselves  to  a  diligent  and  serious  consideration  rf  Hie  character 
of  Ood,  the  merciful  interposition  of  the  Redeemer,  the  holy  law, 
and  the  preciouB  blessmgs  of  salvation.  But  if  tiie  renewing  of 
the  Hdy  Spirit  is  witliheld,  they  will  have  no  right  affections. 
Those  divine  objects  which  they  contemplate,  will,  tbrou^  their 
perverseness,  be  the  occasion  of  excitmg  disUke  and  oppositioQ  in 
their  hearts,  and  so  prove  ^^  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.''  ^^  He 
that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,"  and  this  implies,  that  ho  only  who  is 
bom  of  God,  loveth.  No  considerations  however  mi^ty,  no 
motives  however  powerfisd  and  touching,  if  unaccoiiq)amed  by  the 
renewing  influence  of  tbe  Spirit,  will  ever  have  power  to  poduce 
any  riiglit  affa^ons  in  unregenerate  men.  ^  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  tlie  kingdom  of  God."  And  it  is 
equally  true,  that  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  have 
holy  aifections ;  for  the  want  of  this  is^all  that  prevents  his  seemg 
the  kingdom  of  God.  If  now  we  say  or  do  anyAmg  to  lead  sin- 
ners to  think,  that  any  voluntary  agency  of  thehrs,  or  imy  power 
of  excitement  or  persoasion  which  they  can  use  witii  themselves, 
or  which  others^can  use  with  them,  will  ever  bring  them  truly  to 
love  God,  <»  believe  in  C^irist,  without  tiie  new  creating  agency 
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<^  tiie  Sjorit ;  ire  practise  %  daagerons  delimoii  upon  them ;  and 
m  this  way,  we  show  too,  tiiat  we  oaraelyes  labor  cmder  a  great 
mistake,  and  that  we  forget  the  desperate  wiekedneee  of  the  hetoi. 
Such  is  the  state  df  the  posterity  of  Adi^,  that  if  they  beccHM 
holy,  tbdr  holiness  will  not  be  ^  from  the  will  of  the  flesh,  or  the 
wSl  of  man,"  not  from  any  dii^wsition  or  yduntary  agency  of 
theirs,  bat  from  the  SfHrit  ci  God ;  and  the  whole  of  their  salva- 
tion will  result,  not  from  any  works  of  righteousness  which  ttiey 
have  done,  but  from  the  purpose  and  grace  o(  Qoi.  ChristiaB 
ministers  should  remember  this,  and  should  learn  to  rely  wholly 
upon  divine  power  and  mei«y  for  the  ccmversion  and  salvation  of 
onners. 

I  cannot  ekse  tfiis  number  without  remarking  distinctly  on  tiie 
nnstake  of  those  writers  on  mental  philosophy,  who  make  up  tiieir 
iTfStems  witixmt  recognizing  die  peculiar  &ct8  which  are  disclosed 
m  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  history  of  the  church.  No  system  of 
mental  plulosoidiy  can  be  considered  as  complete,  which  overlooks 
any  of  the  principal  phenomena  wUch  the  human  mind  has 
esdiibited.  But  Ae  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  all  tiiose 
writers  on  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  who  entirely  neglect 
the  peculiar  mental  operations  and  states  so  fully  disclosed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  whose  systems  are  just  what  they  would  be,  if 
man  had  no  naturri  alienation  from  GK)d,  and  just  what  they 
would  be,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  conviction  of  sin,  and 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  warfare,  throughout  the 
life  of  Christians,  between  the  law  of  their  sanctified  mmd  and 
the  law  of  on  in  their  members.  I  shall  give  a  single  example  of 
tiie  fiBkult  referred  to.  Writers  very  properly  notice  it  as  a  law  of 
the  mind,  that  the  affections  are  elicited  by  a  view  of  proper 
objects ;  and  then,  without  considering  that  man  is  morally 
depraved,  they  represent  the  dear  exhibition  of  divine  truth  to  the 
understanding,  and  ti>e  serious  consideration  of  it,  as  all  that  is 
necessary  to  caD  fortii  right  affections,  overlooking  that  special 
divine  influence,  which  is  the  only  efficient  cause  of  holiness  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Ifcfw  this  is  as  palpable  a  mistake  as  it  would  be 
in  writers  on  health,  to  represent  that  wholescune  food  is  all  that 
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is  necessary  to  promote  vigor  and  activity  in  those  who  are  sick. 
If  there  are  any  facts  which  ought  to  be  made  prominent  in  a 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  surely  they  are  those  which  are 
made  promment  in  the  infallible  word  of  God.  For  does  not  he 
who  made  and  redeemed  the  soul,  know  what  are  its  powers  and 
capacities,  its  dispositions  and  states,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
its  operations  ?  And  can  any  one  who  believes  the  Scriptures, 
especially  any  minister  of  the  gospel,  deem  it  proper  to  disregard 
ibose  preeminently  important  facts  which  result  from  man's  apos- 
tasy, and  from  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man's 
salvation  ?  These  facts,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind  respecting  them, 
which  are  all  involved  in  sound  Christian  experience,  are  as  cer- 
tain and  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  as  the  laws  of  the  understanding,  of  the  memory,  of 
conscience,  or  of  the  natural  a£fections.  And  a  system  which 
overlooks  the  former  is  as  defective  and  as  much  at  variance  with 
Hie  truth,  as  one  would  be  which  should  overlook  the  latter. 
There  is  no  right  mental  philosophy,  but  that  which  has  its  chief 
foundation  in  the  facts  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  The  sacred 
writers,  taught  by  their  own  experience,  and  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
understood  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  spoke  and 
acted  according  to  it.  And  if  we  would  understand  it,  and  apply 
it  to  its  proper  uses,  we  must  learn  to  think  and  reason,  to  speak 
and  act,  as  they  did. 


NUMBER    IV. 

In  the  last  Article  on  the  Philosophy  ct  tiie  &Cnd,  I  inquired 
what  influence  the  acts  of  the  will  have  over  the  affeetimB. '  If 
the  distinction  which  I  have  made  between  the  acts  of  the  will  and 
the  a£fection8,  is  kept  m  mind,  this  inquiry  will  be.intelli^ble  and 
important.  If  not,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  K  the  affections  are 
considered  as  acts  of  the  will,  then  the  influence  which  the  acts  of 
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the  win  have  over  the  affectioDS,  is  tbe  influence  which  some  acts  of 
&e  will  have  over  other  acts  of  the  will ;  and  the  influence  which 
ttie  triU  itself  has  over  the  affections,  is  the  influence  which  a 
&cultj  has  over  its  own  acts.  And  what  is  the  influence 
which  a  fiiculty  has  over  its  own  acts,  but  simply  its  putting 
forth  acts?  And  what  is  putting  forth  acts,  but  acting?  To 
say  then,  that  the  will  exerts  an  influence  over  its  own  acts,  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  that  the  will  octe.  If  it  is  anything  more,  what 
is  it? 

This  way  of  considering  the  aflectaons  as  acts  of  the  mS,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  attended  with  a  manifest  inconvenience.  For  if 
you  call  the  affections,  as  well  as  volitions,  acts  of  the  will,  then 
you  include  under  the  same  head  two  classes  of  mental  acts  which 
are  essentially  different,  one  class  being  in  themselves  morally 
good  or  evil,  and  the  other  not.  And  you  yourself  recognize  the 
distinction,  when  you  speak  of  the  affections  being  influenced  by 
the  acts  of  the  will.  For  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the 
influence  of  one  thing  over  another,  when  both  of  them  are  of  the 
same  kind.  And  if  they  are  not  of  the  same  kind,  how  can  we 
discourse  about  them  without  confusion,  if  we  include  them  both 
under  the  same  name  ?  Those  who  call  the  affections  acts  of  the 
wiU  are  obliged  to  divide  the  acts  of  the  will  into  two  classes,  and 
to  mark  these  classes  by  distinct  epithets,  the  constant  use  of 
which  would  be  cumbersome.  But  if  you  omit  them,  and  call 
both  classes  custs  of  the  will  merely,  how  can  you  discourse  about 
them  with  clearness  ?  I  speak  particularly  of  philosophical  dis- 
course, in  which  precision  and  exactness  are  necessary.  The 
same  as  to  the  word  voluntary.  If  you  make  it  include  not  only 
tiiose  bodily  and  mental  acts  which  follow  a  voliti<m,  but  the  voli- 
tions iliemselves ;  you  must  say  in  each  case  in  what  sense  you 
use  it,  or  you  will  expose  otiiers  to  mistake  by  using  it  ambig- 
uously. You  say  the  moral  affections  are  voluntary.  But  do 
you  mean,  that  the  moral  affections  are  comequent  upon  a  voU" 
turn  f  You  reply,  no.  Why,  then,  do  you  use  an  expression, 
which,  according  to  its  ordinary  meanmg,  would  convey  that 
sense  ?    If  you  mean  merely,  that  the  affections  belong  to  the 
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fHor(d  faculty^  which  has  generallj  been  called  the  wUl^  and  if^ 
when  jou  say  the  affectioDS  are  yoluntaiy,  yoa  mean,  that  ihej 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  and  that  we  are  answerable  for  them ;  I 
acknowledge  that  this  may  be  well  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
common  discourse  among  those  who  understand  die  word  voluntanf 
as  you  do.  But  as  most  men  would  understand  you  to  mean,  tiiat 
tiie  affections  move  in  obedience  to  a  volition^  the  eziHression  would 
generally  occasion  a  mistake. 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that  we  can  be 
accountable  for  nothuo^  except  what  is  voluntary^  has  already  been 
suggested.  In  regard  to  our  external,  viable  actions,  and  certain 
mental  actions,  it  is  true,  that  we  are  accountable  for  them  oidy 
as  they  are  voluntary,  that  is,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  wilL 
From  these  we  get  an  impression  that  all  the  actions  whidi  we 
are  accountable  for,  are  viduntary,  and  under  the  iofluenoe  of  this 
impresffion,  we  frame  our  language,  and  then  a{^ly  it  to  quite 
another  kind  of  actions,  that  is,  the  idfoctions,  and  call  them  vobuik- 
tmry^  not  to  denote  that  they  are  controlled  by  a  voIitiiMi,  but 
merely  that  they  are  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and  that  we  are  account- 
aUe  for  them,  a%  we  mre  far  thoee  bodily  and  mental  aetiom  whiA 
depend  an  a  voUtian.  I  would  not  be  strenuous  about  a  particular 
word.  But  it  is  certainly  important  to  av<ttd  ambiguity,  and  to 
mark  those  things  which  are  different  by  different  w(Mds.  And  as 
I  have  often  noticed  the  confusion  o(  thought  whidi  arises  trom 
using  the  words^  wiUj  volitimj  and  voluntary  y  in  a  loose  indefinite 
manner,  I  sbafi  adhere  to  the  sense  in  which  these  words  have 
already  been  explained,  and  to  which  there  is  a  manifest  leaniog 
in  the  «inib  of  common  people. 

No  doubt  some  readers  have  had  a  difficidty  arise  in  tiieir  nundi 
respecting  the  positicm  which  I  have  taken.  If  it  be  so  that  our 
affections  are  not  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  will,  and  often 
not  under  even  its  indirect  mfluenoe,  then  how  are  we  accountable 
either  for  the  one  or  the  other  7 

Here  our  proper  busmess  is  to  show  what  is  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  affections.  Is  it  true,  that 
we  eaceroise  our  affibctioDS  because  we  vfUl  to  exercise  them,  and 
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as  we  will  to  do  it  ?  If  we  find  it  to  be  ttie  oase,  ib^t  our  amo- 
tions are  thus  controlled  bj  a  volition,  then  we  will  admit  the  faot, 
and  make  it  a  part  of  our  system  of  mental  fMoeoj^y.  But  sup> 
pose^the  fact  to  be,  that  our  aff^tions  are  not  goyemed  by  an  act 
of  the  will.  Is  not  this  to  make  a  part  of  our  philosophy  ?  Or 
win  you  say,  that  it  cannot  be  so,  and  that,  if  w^  are  acoountaUe 
for  our  affections,  we  must  be  able  to  control  them  by  an  act  of , 
the  mJl  ?  Examine  the  subject  then  thcHoughly.  If  after  all, 
you  find  the  &ct  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  will  you  stall  say,  it  ean^ 
not  btj  and  if  we  are  aeeotmtable  for  our  affeetione^  we  mutt  be 
able  to  govern  them  by  a  volition  f  But  suppose  yon  find  that 
your  saying  this,  will  not  make  it  so,  and  the  stubborn  fact  still 
€omes  out  to  view,  that  our  affections  are  not  under  the  control  of 
ToEtion.  What  will  you  do  now  ?  Will  you  turn  caviller,  and 
say,  whf  doth  Tie  yet  find  fault  f 

While  you  are  contemplating  the  &ct,  that  the  affections  an 
not  controlled  by  volition,  take  care  not  to  overlook  anotiier  hct^ 
which  is  attended  with  the  highest  kind  of  evidence,  —  the  (act 
that  you  are  a  moral  and  accountable  being,  Bnd  that  you  are 
good  w  bad,  prabe-worthy  or  blame-worthy  aecordmg  as  your 
affections  are.  Tou  know  this  intuitively.  Unless  your  moral 
nature  is  totally  perverted,  you  are  as  certain  of  it,  as  of  exist- 
ence. And  it  would  be  no  more  unreasonaUe  and  foolish  for  yoa 
to  doubt  your  own  enstenee,  than  to  doubt  your  moral  and 
accountable  agency.  You  are  in  truth  a  moral  agent,  and  are 
accountable  for  your  affections,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  excited.  The  constitution  which  God  has  given  to 
the  nund,  must  be  perfectly  right,  and  the  very  fact  above  stated, 
which  is  sometimes  thought  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  is 
doubtiess  essential  to  it.  If  tiie  affections,  instead  of  being 
excited  by  suitable  objects,  were  governed  by  a  mere  act  of  the 
will,  there  would  be  an  end  of  rational  hsid  accountable  agency. 
The  ground-work  of  moral  good  and  evil  would  be  tiJcen  away. 

In  making  out  a  system  of  mental  philosophy,  our  single  inquiry 
must  be,  what  is  matter  of  fact  f  How  that  which  we  find  to  be 
ftLCij  can  be  reconciled  with  moral  agency,  is  another  question, 
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and  no  more  belongs  to  us,  than  the  question,  how  the  magnetic 
power  can  be  reconciled  with  gravitation.  If,  however,  any  one 
takes  upon  him  to  assert,  that  the  fact  which  I  have  insisted  upon 
in  regard  to  the  affections,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  his  assertion.  And  I  should 
hope,  that  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  convince  him  of  his  mis- 
take. Every  man  is  most  certainly  chargeable  with  a  mistake, 
who  supposes  that  perfect  moral  agency  is  inconsistent  with  any- 
thing which  we  find  to  be  a  fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind. 
The  laws  of  the  mind  are  not  only  consistent  with  moral  agency, 
but  essential  to  it  These  laws  it  is  our  object,  as  philosophers,  to 
discover.  And  if  we  would  be  successful  in  our  inquiries,  we 
must  proceed  without  shackles.  We  must  be  governed  by  no 
prepossession.  We  must  have  no  such  impression  as  this,  that  the 
affections  must  be  governed  by  the  will,  or  we  cannot  be  moral 
agents.  An  impression  like  this  would  certainly  prove  an  embar- 
rassment, and  would  prevent  an  impartial  regard  to  evidence. 

The  supposition,  that  we  are  more  accountable  for  our  volitions, 
than  for  our  affections,  is  wholly  unwarrantable.  It  rests  on 
the  assumption,  that  our  volitions  are  in  themselves  moral  acts, 
and  that  our  affections  are  not  so.  But,  in  truth,  what  is  there  in 
the  class  of  mental  acts  called  volitions,  which  leads  you  to  con- 
sider them  morally  good  or  bad,  more  than  the  other  class,  called 
the  affections  ?  Do  you  say  volitions  are  more  properly  our  own 
acts  than  the  affections  ?  But  how  does  this  appear  7  Are  not 
loving  and  hating  as  much  our  own  acts,  as  willing  and  choosing  ? 
Do  we  not  exercise  as  high  a  degree  of  activity,  in  the  former,  as 
in  the  latter  ?  Is  there  anything  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  which 
we  more  spontaneously  pronounce  to  be  right  or  wrong,  praise- 
worthy or  blame-worthy,  than  the  affections  ?  Some  appear  to 
think,  that  if  we  only  give  the  name  of  volitionSy  or  acts  of  the  trtS, 
to  the  affections,  the  difficulty  is  relieved  at  once.  But  does  it 
alter  tlie  nature  of  mental  acts,  or  make  us  more  accountable  for 
them,  to  call  them  by  a  particular  name  ?  Are  not  the  mental 
acts  referred  to,  perfectly  the  same  when  you  call  them  affeetwM^ 
as  when  you  call  them  acts  of  the  unUf 
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But  I  must  come  to  the  chief  object  of  tiie  i»*e8ent  number ; 
which  18  to  show,  that  instead  of  the  aflfections  being  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  volitions,  just  the  opposite  is  true,  namely, 
Aa£  the  volifions  are  under  the  wflumee  rf  the  aff^eetions;  and 
that,  instead  of  the  affections  deriving  their  moral  character  from 
any  acts  of  the  will,  aU  acts  of  the  uriU  derive  their  moral  char^ 
aeter^  so  f€tr  ae  they  have  any^from  the  atj^eeUons. 

To  iDustrate  tiie  first  of  these  points,  I  shall  adduce  a  few 
examples.  And  if  we  find  what  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  in  a 
few  instances,  we  know  what  they  are  in  all  instances  of  the  same 
land. 

I  ask  then,  why  does  a  Christian  wiU  or  determine^  to  devote 
a  part  of  his  property  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  7  And  why 
does  a  pious  youth  choose  to  quit  his  secular  buaness,  and  prepare 
for  the  ministry  ?  And  why  does  a  Christian,  when  duty  requires, 
dloo9e  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  name  of  Christ  ?  What  is  it, 
in  each  of  these  cases,  that  influences  a  Christian  thus  to  mS, 
and  thus  to  act  ?  Obviously  be  does  it  under  the  influence  of  his 
pious  affections.  He  does  it,  because  lie  loves  Christ  and  the 
souls  of  men.  This  is  tiie  motive^  which  leads  him  to  such  a 
volition.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  a  wicked  man's  volitions 
arise  from  his  affections.  Why  did  Judas  will  to  betray  Christ  ? 
Becanse  he  had  a  selfish,  avaricious,  resentful  heart.  It  was  feett 
which  influenced  Peter  to  deny  his  Lord.  AmMtum  prompts  a 
Caesar  and  a  Napoleon  to  engage  in  war.  It  is  a  &ct  perfectly 
bnuliia'  to  us,  that  tiie  particular  determinations  of  the  will, 
whether  ri^tor  wrong,  are  influenced  by  the  aflfeotions.  The 
aflections  including  the  emotions  and  pesrions,  are  eminentiy  the 
principles  of  action.  Without  these,  how  could  we  act  at  all  ? 
And  without  mortd  affections,  how  eould  we  perform  moral  acts,  or 
have  any  volitions  which  are  of  a  moral  nature  7  If  the  acts  of 
the  wiU  do  not  flow  from  the  aflfeotions,  why  may  it  not  be,  that 
a  man  who  has  no  love  to  Qod,  will  choose  to  labor  and  sufier  for 
God  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  love  ?  And  why  may  it  not  be, 
tiiat  a  person  whose  heart  is  full  of  benevolenoe  towards  his  fellow 
men,  wffl  thoose  to  treat  tliem,  sod  actually  treat  th^n,  with 
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unkindness  and  crueltj,  just  as  though  he  had  the  opposite  aflfoo- 
tion  of  hatred.  If  the  affections  do  not  govern  the  acts  of 
ilie  will,  you  can  never  anticipate  what  your  voluntary  conduct 
will  be,  from  your  knowledge  of  your  own  heart.  If  you  are  a 
parent,  and  have  a  strong  and  tender  affection  for  your  children, 
you  cannot  conclude  from  this,  that  your  treatment  of  them  will 
be  different  from  what  it  would  be,  if  your  heart  were  full  of 
spite  towards  them.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  that  all  our  expec- 
tations as  to  the  voluntary  acts  of  men,  proceed  on  the  princifde, 
tbat  their  determinations  and  consequent  actions  will  be  influenced 
by  their  affections  ?  And  do  not  all  our  attempts  to  influence 
their  determinations  and  acts  proceed  on  the  same  principle? 
Do  we  not  always  endeavor  to  move  their  affections,  in  order  to 
influence  their  determinations  ?  The  acts  of  the  will,  and  the 
conduct  resulting  from  them,  are  the  natural  utterance  of  the 
heart.  They  are  the  way  in  which  the  affections  act  themselves 
out.  And  without  this  efficacy  of  the  affections,  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable way  in  which  we  can  put  forth  acts  of  will.  If  any  man 
will  watch  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  attend  to  those 
maxims  of  practical  wisdom  which  flow  from  experience  and  obser- 
vation, he  will  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  principle,  that  th$ 
affectioni  govern  the  acts  of  the  will.  Whatever  external  objects 
are  presented  before  us,  our  affections  are  the  reid  ultimate 
motives,  which  influence  us  in  our  volitions.  That  we  have  a 
motive  or  reason  for  our  choices,  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  we 
are  rational ;  as  it  will  be  seen  on  a  moment's  reflection,  tiiat  our 
willing  anything  without  a  motive,  (if  such  an  absurdity  can  be 
conceived  of,)  would  imply  the  want  of  rationality.  This  subject 
is  treated  particulariy  by  Edwards  m  his  treatise  on  the  Will; 
and  his  midn  position  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  a  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  is  supported  by  arguments,  unanswered, 
and  unanswerable.  The  principle  which  I  maintam,  is  clearly 
implied  in  our  moral  and  accountable  agency.  For  we  could 
never  regard  a  volition,  which  should  take  place  without  any  mo- 
tive, as  either  morally  good  or  evil.  An  essential  condition  of  a 
moral  act  would  be  wanting.    If  you  require  proof  of  this,  I 
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produce  the  het^  that  there  nerer  wm  a  moral  agent,  whoee  will 
was  self-determmed  in  the  sense  above  suggested.  And  that 
ibis  is  a  fistct,  I  show  bj  appealing  to  every  man^s  experience  and 
consciouanees.  If  jou  deny  the  teict^  I  shall  require  you  to  pro- 
duce dome  instance,  in  which  a  moral  agent  put  forth  a  volition, 
or  determination  of  will,  without  any  motive.  And  if  you  should 
produce  yourself,  as  the  moral  agent  who  has  done  this ;  I  should 
regret  that  you  think  so  meanly  of  yourself,  and  should  do  you 
Hie  honor  to  say,  you  are  mistaken. 

K  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  matter  further,  I  would  aak 
the  reader,  whether  he  would  tiiink  it  a  desirable  thing  to  be 
able  to  put  forth  acts  of  will  which  should  be  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  affections.  Would  you  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  will  and 
to  do  what  is  contrary  to  every  affection  and  disposition  of  your 
heart  ?  Would  it  gratify  you  to  be  so  constituted  that,  while  all 
your  aflfections  move  towards  Ood,  and  delightfully  rest  in  him, 
your  wSl  mi^t  put  forth  chmces  in  opposition  to  him,  and  so  lead 
you  to  open  disobedience  ?  Such  might  be  the  result,  if  your 
will  should  break  loose  from  the  control  of  the  afiections,  and  put 
fi>rth  its  acts  in  some  other  way.  What  distraction  would  be  so 
dreadful  as  this  ?  To  reduce  man  to  such  a  condition,  his  rational 
and  moral  constitution  must  have  an  unheard  of  shock.  Happily 
lor  us,  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  constitution  is  secured  against 
such  a  calamity  as  this,  by  the  appointment  and  ever-present 
agency  of  the  being  who  made  us. 

The  other  point  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  character 
of  every  volition  depends  on  the  character  of  the  affection  from 
which  it  proceeds^  is  equally  evident.  If  our  volitions  are  the 
result  of  a  moral  affection^  we  necessarily  conuder  them  of  a 
moral  natwrCy  whatever  may  be  the  outward  object  acting  <m 
the  mind.  For  the  outward  object  can  get  access  to  the  will  and 
influence  its  acts,  only  through  the  affections.  It  is  the  affection 
wUch  comes  in  contact  with  the  will,  and  determines  the  character 
of  its  acts.  If  the  affection  which  prompts  the  volitions,  is  right, 
thaj  are  right,  that  is  relatively ;  and  a  relative  rightness  is  all 
they  can  have.    If  the  affecticm  is  wrong,  the  volitions  flowing 
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from  it  are  also  wrong.  And  irhen  I  q)eak  of  volitions  in  this 
way,  as  flowing  from  the  affections,  I  mean  to  include  the  mental 
and  bodily  acts  which  are  comiected  with  the  volitions,  and  which 
are,  on  that  account,  called  volmitary.  And  on  the  otiier  hand, 
when  I  speak  of  tiiese  mentid  and  bodily  acts,  I  mean  to  speak 
of  tiiem  as  implying  a  volition,  and  as  resulting  directiy  from  it. 

The  principle  which  I  here  advance,  tiiat  the  character  of  our 
volitions  is  according  to  the  character  of  our  aflfoctions,  is  nothing 
different  from  the  common  maxim,  that  our  conduct  is  right  or 
wrong  according  to  our  motives.  For  the  motives  of  our  conduct 
ultimately  consist  in  tiie  affections.  This  principle  is  acted  upon 
continually  and  instinctively,  whether  men  judge  of  their  own 
conduct,  or  that  of  others.  You  see  a  man  contribute  to  a  char- 
itable object.  You  immediately  approve  of  the  act.  You  say 
it  is  a  good  deed.  Why  ?  Because  it  appears  to  spring  from  a 
good  motive,  that  is,  a  Ibenevolent  aflfection.  But  if  you  find  that 
Ibe  action,  which  appeared  so  benevolent,  really  proceeded  tram 
a  selfish,  base  motive ;  you  change  your  mind  as  to  the  action, 
and  as  to  the  choice  of  the  will  to  perform  it.  You  cannot  but 
judge  of  these  accordmg  to  tiie  inward  motive  that  prompted  them ; 
or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  you  cannot  but  judge  of  tiie  person  ac- 
cording to  the  affection  which  he  exhibits  in  his  conduct.  Take 
another  case.  Suppose  your  first  imfnression  is,  tiiat  a  man  wiUs 
and  acts  from  a  bad  motive.  You  accordingly  feel  disapprobaticm. 
But  if  you  afterwards  discover  that  you  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
his  motive  was  good,  you  at  once  change  your  mind  as  to  tiie 
character  of  tiie  volition  and  act,  or  ratiier,  as  to  the  character  of 
Aetnan. 

The  judgment  which  we  form  in  such  a  case,  is  founded  on  tiie 
immutable  principles  of  our  intelligent  and  moral  nature.  We 
cannot  judge  our  own  voEtions,  or  the  voUtions  of  others,  to  be 
either  praise-worthy  or  blame-wortiiy,  without  referring  to  the 
governing  motive.  Every  sentiment  of  approval  or  disapproval 
in  regard  to  tiie  acts  of  the  will  looks  ultimately  to  Uie  inward 
motive  from  which  they  spring.  The  Scripture  confirms  the  truth 
of  this  position,  when  it  represents  love  to  be  the  whcde  of  what  is 
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required  of  us  as  duty.  Various  rdiintary  actions  are  indeed  re- 
quired, but  thej  are  required  as  expressions  of  love.  If  anj  ro- 
Htions  or  yoluntaiy  acts  of  ours  could  be  moraUy  right,  separate 
from  affection,  how  could  it  be  true,  that  all  the  law  is  comprised 
in  the  precept  requiring  love  ? 

There  are  important  points  of  a  practical  nature,  resulting  fixmi 
the  foregoing  discussion. 

First  In  our  addresses  to  our  fellow  men,  we  should  amd 
everj  expression  which  implies,  tiiat  their  affections  depend  on  % 
volition,  or  spring  directij  from  it.  This  would  be  inverting  the 
estabMied  order  of  mental  operaticHis.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
the  goodness  of  our  volitions,  which  is  only  a  relative  goodness, 
presupposes  the  goodness  of  an  aflfection,  and  flows  from  it ;  and 
we  should  avoid  every  representation  which  implies  tiie  contrary. 
If  we  teach,  that  a  sinner's  bving  God  depends  on  his  vnUing  or 
resolving  to  love,  or  if  we  exhort  him  to  ruolve  or  determine  to 
love,  as  the  way  in  which  he  is  to  exercise  bve ;  we  violate  the 
order  which  the  Authc»r  of  our  bemg  has  established,  and  attempt 
to  put  a  kind  of  force  upon  tiie  mind,  and  to  bring  it  to  act  con- 
trary to  its  own  unchangeable  laws.  It  is  under  the  influence  of 
this  mistake,  that  persons  awakened  to  serious  and  anxious  reflec- 
tion, so  often  waste  their  time,  and  misapply  their  &culties,  in 
striving  to  bring  themselves  to  love  Grod,  and  to  believe  in  Christ, 
by  merely  wilMng  or  reeolving  to  do  it. 

If  you  ask,  then,  what  shall  sinners  be  directed  to  do  ?  I  an- 
swer, ^im^  what  Q-od  requiree.  His  commands  are  perfectiy  rea- 
sonable. They  require  that,  and  that  only,  which  it  is  right  for 
men  to  do.  These  commands  are  to  be  the  matter  of  our  direo- 
tions.  If  Ood  commands  rinners  to  believe  in  Christ,  we  are  to  an- 
nounce this  conmiand  to  them,  and  to  direct  them  and  endeavor  to 
persuade  them  to  perform  this  duty.  If  he  requires  them  to  love 
him  with  all  the  heart,  we,  who  are  his  messengers,  are  to  require 
them  to  do  the  same.  What  should  we  direct  them  to  do,  if  not 
to  obey  the  divine  commands  ?  Now,  if  God  does  not  direct  sin- 
ners to  wHl  or  determine  to  love  him,  as  something  <totinct  from 
actually  loving  him,  why  should  we  ?    Do  you  ask,  how  they  can 
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love  witiiout  first  wUUng  or  rem>hing  to  love  ?  It  would  be  more 
proper  to  ask,  how  tfaej  can  do  it  by  willing  or  resolving  to  do  it, 
seeing  the  affection  is  not  excited  by  the  power  of  a  volition.  If 
we  wish  to  bring  men  to  exercise  holj  affections,  we  most  exhibit 
the  proper  objects,  or  present  the  proper  motives  of  such  affec- 
tions. And  if  men  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  right  affec- 
tions in  themselves,  and  really  wish  to  exercise  them,  let  them  fix 
tiieir  minds  intensely  upon  the  proper  objecUj  and  diligently  con- 
template the  proper  motives^  instead  <^  relying  upon  tiie  direct  in- 
fluence of  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  the  affections.  If  we  have 
a  clear  view  of  spiritual  objects,  if  our  attention  is  duly  awakened, 
and  directed  to  the  great  motives  to  holy  love  which  the  word  <^ 
Cbd  presents,  and  if  the  moral  state  of  our  minds  is  right ;  there 
will  be  no  occanon  for  an  act  of  the  tpiU  to  intervene,  in  order  to 
excite  our  love.  A  perception  of  tiie  objects  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. As  soon  as  we  see  the  glorious  character  of  Ch)d,  we  love 
him.  The  aflfeotion  flows  forth  spontaneously  in  view  of  tiiat 
object.  If,  when  we  contemfdate  such  an  object,  no  love  is  kin- 
dled, and  we  resort  to  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  tiie  aSeotion, 
we  give  conclusive  proof  tiiat  our  heurt  is  not  right.  And  we 
know  it  would  be  totally  unsafe  to  rely  for  tiie  renewal  of  the 
heart  eitiier  on  external  motives,  or  on  the  power  of  a  voUtion,  as 
fliat  great  work  is  effected,  not  by  ^*  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  by 
the  will  of  man,"  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood. 

Tou  may  say  then,  the  eflforts  of  ministers  to  exhiUt  divine 
truth  and  to  persuade  sinners  to  repent,  and  the  effi>rts  of  unre- 
^  generate  men  to  bring  themselves  to  repent,  are,  according  to 

I  Has  view,  wholly  in  vain,  and  tiiat  we  are  reduced  to  a  state  of 

inaction  and  despair.  The  objection  seems  to  amojont  to  this; 
unless  ministers  cim  convert  sinners  by  instruction  imd  persua- 
sion, withaiU  the  effeatual  operation  of  Ohd,  their  labors  are  in 
yarn ;  and  unless  sinners  can  convert  themselves,  or  bring  them- 
!  selves  to  repent,  by  their  own  voluntary  eflforts,  without  the 

epecial  influence  of  the  Spirit^  they  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  in- 
action and  despair.  As  to  ministers,  one  word  will  be  sufficient. 
If  they  have  received  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers,  they 
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know  ftnd  foel,  tlmt  ^^  neither  ho  that  planteth,  nor  he  tiiat 
watereth,  is  aaythmg;"  that  tfaej  caonot,  of  themselves,  turn 
nnners  to  God,  and  that  their  labors  would  forerer  be  in  yahi, 
were  it  not  for  the  promised  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
their  d^endence  on  the  spedal  operation  of  God,  that  encour- 
ages and  animates  tiiem  in  their  work,  and  fills  them  with  hope 
tiiat  their  labors  will  not  be  in  vain  m  the  Lord.  As  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  views  which  I  have  e:diil»ted  to  reduce  sinners  to  a 
state  of  despair,  I  have  but  a  few  things  to  say  here.  First,  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  and  the  gospel  are  all  right,  and  simieni 
on^t  immediately  to  comply  with  them.  Secondly,  those  who 
refuse  to  comply,  are  whdly  widiout  excuse,  as  there  is  nothmg 
which  hinders  their  compliance,  but  the  obstinate  wickedness  of 
their  hearts.  Thirdly,  if  instead  of  requhing  holy  love,  we 
should  require  of  ttiem  a  volition  or  resolution  to  love,  and  if 
instead  of  requiring  cordial  and  holy  obedience,  we  should  re- 
qwe  a  determmatian  to  obey;  this  would  be  taking  upon  our- 
selves the  fearful  responsibility  of  essentially  varying  the  divme 
requisitaons ;  inasmuch  as  a  vdition  or  resolution  of  sinners  to 
k>ve  and  obey  is  entirely  a  diiierent  act  from  loving  and  obeying, 
and  neidier  implies  love  and  obedience,  nor  produces  it.  K  we 
direct  Bumers  to  mck  a  volition  or  resolution  to  love,  as  the 
means  of  exdting  kve,  we  commit  an  obvious  nustake,  and  in- 
vdve  them  in  the  danger  of  spending  their  time  in  fruitiess 
eflbrts  to  do  what  they  ou^t  to  do  at  once.  K  their  hearts 
are  right,  they  will  love  God,  without  trying  to  love.  But  if 
we  direct  sbmers  to  af  volition  or  determination  to  love  God,  as 
a  9uk9iUute  for  love,  and  as  that  which  will  answer  the  divine 
requisitioB,  for  a  tame  at  least,  without  love ;  we  commit  a 
still  greater  mistake,  and  expose  them  to  still  greater  dan- 
ger. 

As  to  tiie  despair  of  impemtent  aumers  which  is  spoken  of, 
what  is  it  but  an  obstinate  refusal  to  obey  the  holy  command 
wWch  God  gives  them,  and  to  accept  the  gradous  offer  of  eter- 
nal Rfe  which  he  makes  ?  Kiey  despwr,  because  God  will  not  be 
pleased  with  anything  short  of  what  is  ri^t,  that  is,  holy  obe- 
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dience.  Thej  say,  require  aaything  of  ns  which  we  can  do  in 
our  unregenerate  state,  and  we  will  do  it.  With  such  a  heart  as 
we  have,  and  from  a  regard  to  our  own  happiness,  we  can  wish 
and  resolve  to  repent  and  to  love  Qod.  And  this  we  do.  Bat 
if  you  say,  this  will  not  answer,  and  inost  upon  our  exercising 
holy  affection,  which  we  cannot  do  in  our  unregenerate  state ; 
you  reduce  us  to  a  desperate  condition,  and  we  know  not  what 
course  to  pursue.  Permit  me  to  say  in  reply,  diat  the  conditimi 
of  sinners,  is  m  fact  a  dreadful  one,  and  so  £eu:  as  relates  to  any 
thing  which  they,  of  themselves,  will  ever  do  to  obtain  salvation, 
it  is  desperate.  And  the  sooner  they  are  made  sensible  of  this, 
the  better ;  so  that  they  may  ^ve  up  every  hope,  except  in  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and  may  find  rest  to  their  souls  by 
trusting  in  an  aknighty  Saviour.  We  cannot  vary  tiie  di- 
rections which  Christ  and  his  aposties  give  to  onners,  and 
which  require  them  to  love  God  and  obey  his  word  without 
any  delay.  We  cannot  accommodate  our  instructions  to  the 
depraved  hearts  of  men  ;  nor  can  we  admit,  that  their  depravity 
is  any  kind  of  excuse  for  their  refusing  to  repent  and  obey  the 
gospel.  And  we  cannot  substitute  any  volition  or  res(4ution 
arising  from  a  selfish  heart,  in  the  place  of  that  love  which  God 
requires.  Instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  requiring  (£ 
sinners  any  act  which  is  destitute  of  holiness,  because  th^  are 
destitute  of  holiness,  we  must  in  the  name  of  Grod,  enjoin  upon 
them  the  duty  of  becoming  holy ;  not  the  duty  of  resolving  to 
love  God  and  believe  in  Christ,  but  the  duty  of  actually  lotnng 
and  beUeving;  and  must  charge  them  witb  being  highly  criminal, 
and  altogether  inexcusable,  if  they  do  not  immediately  perform  this 
duty.  And  we  must  tell  them,  and  endeavor  to  make  them 
feel,  that  just  so  far  as  they  find  it  difficult  or  hard  to  love 
God,  or  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  show  them- 
selves to  be  exceedingly  sinful,  and  deserving  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure. And  it  seems  to  me  unquestionable,  that  what  we  do, 
by  givmg  instruction  and  by  urging  gospel  motives,  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  bringing  sinners  to  rq)€nt,  to  believe^  and  to 
hve^  will  be  much  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
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anned  at,  than  any  efforts  we  might  make  to  excite  them  to  the 
perfonnanoe  of  those  acts  which  fall  short  of  repentence,  fiuth 
and  love. 

Secondly.  The  principle  which  I  have  mamtained  respecting 
the  infloence  of  the  aflbc^ns  oyer  the  acts  of  the  will,  furnishes 
an  easy  and  satisfactory  ezplanaticm  of  what  the  Scripture  says 
as  to  the  bondage  of  sinnerB,  and  what  the  old  writers  say  as  to 
the  dayery  of  the  wilL  The  sacred  writers  represent,  that  the 
wicked  are  in  a  state  of  fervitudej  and  that  none  are  free,  but 
those  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  hdmess.  To  be  in  a  state  of 
urvitude  or  bandage  in  the  Scripture  sense,  is  to  be  under  the 
dominion  of  sm,  to  be  governed  by  depraved  aflfection.  To  be 
free,  is  to  be  free  fit>m  the  bondage  of  Mn,  and  be  imder  the 
dnminion  of  hoUnees.  The  old  divines  spoke  of  freedom  and 
bondage  in  the  same  sense.  And  unless  you  keep  this  in  mind, 
you  will  be  Hable  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  best 
writers  of  former  days.  When  they  asserted  that  since  the  &11, 
the  human  will  is  deprived  of  itsfreedoiUy  and  is  under  bandage, 
^j  meant  something  very  diiSerent  fit)m  what  is  meant  at  the 
present  day,  when  it  is  asserted  that  free  mil  bel<mgs  to  all 
men  alike,  whether  good  or  bad.  Freedom  af  will,  as  now  com- 
monly understood,  is  an  essential  property  of  a  moral  agent.  But 
fi^eedom  of  will  was  fcmnerly  understood  to  be  the  property  of 
those  only  who  are  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  denoted  freedom 
from  the  dominion  of  corrupt  aflfoction.  In  the  controversy  which 
took  place  respectmgyree  wUl  in  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  afterwards,  those  who  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
denied  the  natural  and  entire  depravity  of  man.  They  held  that 
the  will  is  not  naturaDy  under  a  wrong  bias,  not  subject  to  a 
sinful  heart.  Those  who  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will,  held 
that  man  is  by  nature  depraved,  that  all  the  acts  of  his  will, 
while  unregenerate,  are  influenced  by  his  corrupt  heart,  and  that 
none  enjoy  freedom  from  the  slavery  of  sm,  but  those  who  are 
biougjht  into  ^^  the  Uberty  of  the  sons  of  God.'*  According  to 
this  use  of  the  words,  which  fully  correspond^  with  the  Scripture 
use,  our  saying  that  the  will  of  every  natund  man  is  enelaoed^ 
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would  mean,  not  merely  that  faia  will  is  gOTeraed  by  bi3  affecttmm^ 
(which  is  oommon  to  all  whether  good  or  bad,)  bat  that  Hit 
governed  by  siriful  affections.  And  our  saying  that  the  wfll  of 
tticse  who  are  holy  mfreey  wouM  ooeaii,  not  that  their  will  is  free 
from  tlie  donuBion  of  tbe  afeetionB,  (wUch  is  not  the  oaw  widi 
any,)  tmt  Ifaai  it  is  free  from  tiie  dominion  of  mnful  mfkKs6omk 
And  it  is  oertainly  wiUi  very  good  reason,  Aat  the  degradkd  slake 
eS  those  irbo  are  in  subjection  to  depraved  aActien,  is  oaUtd 
h(mdaffe  and  tlaveri/;  and  tiiat  the  happy  state  of  those  yHuo  art 
delivered  from  the  dommion  «f  depraved  afibction,  and  whose  wS 
18  brought  milder  the  dominnn  of  faolmees,  is  c$B9ifi*eedom  aai 
liberty. 

FinaSIy ;  as  it  appears  that  4he  detenmnatfons  of  ike  w3,  mA 
of  oourse  all  the  volmatary  actions,  are  governed  by  the  aiectioHS, 
afeid  «s  4he  state  of  the  aieolioQS  is  the  basis  and  the  siribstanoe  of 
duffaeter ;  we  see  how  indispensabie  it  a,  Ant  we  should  haft 
He  remewing  ^  the  Molp  Ghnt.  The  great  and  essential  woik 
of  the  Spirit  is,  to  teeiify  Ae  tibaU  cf  the  ^ffeetiovM^  to  remem  dl 
heart.  This  work  is  not  ofected  by  any  efiforU  of  oar  feilow^^Daa, 
nor  by  any  acts  of  our  own  wiH.  It  is  q>eoiaOy,  preiniMO% 
the  woric  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Thus  we  see  that  fte  philosophy  df 
the  mind,  rightly  understood,  teaches  the  same  humiliataig  tnidi 
with  the  Scriptoroe,  — that  we  are  in  a  state  of  moral  rtim,iittnfy 
lost,  and  HMut  there  is  no  help  for  us  but  hi  God. 


NUMBER  V. 

BOW  THB  A9faOTiOV8  ARS  tSJfLXTBSSKSSb  BY  PRHVIOOB  AVfBOtlOlffB* 

I  HAVB  already  endeavored  to  dbow,  what  influence  the  will  has 
upon  the  affectioBs,  and  the  affections  upon  the  wUl.  I  shall  now 
attend  to  the  mmner  in  wJdah  onr  affeetiorm  are  ir^flMmed  ig 
imteeedent  affectiom. 
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It  18  in j&spensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  tm 
well  as  of  manj  o&er  subjects  in  mental  philosophy,  to  consider, 
ftat  the  operatian$  of  the  mind  gensraXly  reiuity  not  from  amy  one 
cauee  exehmveiy^  ha  from  variou$  eauset  combined.  We  are 
taught  bj  experience,  that  a  particular  operation  or  state  of  mind 
Ibllows  a  particular  cause ;  and  to  this  cause  we  are  accustomed 
io  refer  it  And  it  may  be  that  tiiis  cause  has  not  only  a  real 
and  uniform  h^ence,  but  a  chief  influence.  And  we  may  direct 
eur  attentiea  to  this  influence  only ;  and  so  may  be  ready  to  con- 
dude,  that  nothmg  eke  has  any  influence  in  causing  the  mental 
^peratien  or  state*  Whereas,  a  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject may  show,  that  this  operation  or  state  results  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  some  near  and  s(»ne  remote. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remart,  that  when  we  use  the 
words  eauee  and  eff^ectj  and  other  words  of  sinular  import,  in  relar 
Hkm  to  the  mind,  we  are  to  give  tiiem  a  meaning  correspondent 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  It  is  perfectiy  according  to  com- 
mon usage,  to  apply  these  words  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  ma- 
lerial  world,  althou^  not  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  And  why 
dioakl  any  one  suppose,  that  it  is  not  as  admissible  to  make  this 
use  €{  the  words  ^omm  and  e^eetj  as  to  take  any  words  which  have 
lieen  ap|died  to  body,  and  apply  them  to  mind  ?  Who  would  ob- 
ject to  our  using  the  word  move^  and  its  derivatives,  to  denote  an 
influenee  exerted  on  the  mind,  because  they  also  denote  an  influ- 
ence on  matter  ?  An  adherence  to  such  a  principle  would  lead  to 
an  eatire  revolution  in  our  modes  of  speech,  and  would  divest  lan- 
guage of  its  greatest  beauty  and  force.  Be  it  so,  that  the  use  of 
wcnrda  for  which  I  now  contend,  is  metaphorical.  It  is  not,  there- 
lore,  any  the  less  just  and  suitable.  The  propriety  of  such  a  use 
of  the  words  eauee  and  eff^eet  appears  m  this,  that  there  is  as  real 
and  uniform  a  relation  between  cause  and  eflect  in  mental  science, 
as  in  phyeieal,  A  e(m9e  is  that  from  which  an  effi^t  flows,  —  that 
winch  hae  an  influence  to  produce  an  eflfect.  An  effect  is  that 
which  flows  from  something  else  as  its  cause,  or  is  produced  by 
die  influence  of  a  cause.  Now,  that  which  we  call  a  menial  or 
moral  eatue^  has  an  influence  as  real  and  certain  as  a  phyrical 
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cause,  alihough  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  effect  in  the  one  case 
is  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  Do  you  say, 
there  is  so  wide  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  what  we  denominate 
cause  and  effect  m  the  two  cases,  as  to  expose  men  to  mistake,  if 
we  employ  the  same  words  in  both  ?  The  difference,  I  admit,  is 
obvious  and  entire.  And  this  very  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  all  mistake. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  cause  and  effect  in  a  mixed  sense, — a 
mental  cause  being  connected  with  a  bodily  e&ct,  and  a  bodily 
cause  with  a  mental  effect.  Numberless  phenomena  of  this  kind 
are  involved  in  the  connection  of  body  and  mind.  There  is  a 
mutual  influence.  A  volition,  which  is  a  mental  act,  causes  a 
bodily  act ;  and  an  affection  of  the  body  often  causes  a  mental 
act. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  subject  introduced  above,  namely,  the 
manner  in  which  our  present  affeetiom  are  influenced  hy  thou 
which  occurred  in  poet  time. 

One  way  in  which  a  previous  affection  has  an  influence  upon 
present  affections,  is  by  being  distinctly  recollected.  When  brou^t 
by  an  act  of  memory  before  the  mind  as  an  object  of  contempla- 
tion, it  becomes,  like  any  other  object  ci  attention,  a  means  of 
exciting  present  affections.  It  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  means, 
—  one  of  a  variety  of  things  which  operate  as  causes  <^  present 
aflfoctions.  Those  very  emotions  which  arise  m  view  of  a  past 
affection,  may  result  in  part,  and  even  chiefly,  from  other  causes. 
And  those  other  causes  may  greatly  modify  the  appropriate  influ- 
ence of  the  recollected  affection ;  so  that  the  emotion  which  that 
recollected  affection  produces,  may  be  very  different  from  what  it 
would  be,  if  that  were  the  only  cause  concerned.  The  cause  which 
operates  in  this  case,  is  a  cornplex  cause,  and  the  principal  part  of 
it  is  the  state  or  habit  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  the  recollection  of 
past  affection  may  rather  be  considered  as  the  occaa<m  of  bringii^ 
out  the  affection  which  naturally  results  from  the  state  of  the 
mind.  It  is  this  which  determines  the  particular  influence  of  the 
external  motive.  If  an  intelligent  being  has  a  holy  state  of 
mind,  it  is  the  law  of  his  nature,  that  in  all  ordinary  ciroun^ 
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stMwee,  cvtwird  objects  wiU  excite  hdj  emotioiis ;  and  that  if  he 
has  «D  Qoliolj  state  of  xBind,  o«tward  objects  will  excite  unholy 
ettotbius.  So  in  ttie  natoral  vorid.  Heat  will  harden  or  soften, 
acc(Hrding  to  the  nature  of  the  sabetanoe  on  which  it  acts.  This 
general  prindple  is  as  true  in  mental  science  as  in  phjsical; 
aitboa^  the  canses  and  eSMsts  in  ttie  one  are,  in  their  natore,  so 
^Mereiit  from  what  ihej  are  in  the  other.  The  relation  of  owr 
afiectionB  to  the  divine  hw,  and  eor  bong  worthy  of  praise  <^ 
blame  on  account  of  them,  does  not  imply  that  they  arise  in  the 
muttd  without  appropriate  moral  caoses. 

It  is  not  meant  by  any  of  tiie  remarks  aboYO  made,  that  the 
aActions  always  flow  on  in  an  nnbnd^en  series,  and  that  no  caose 
wbatsfrer  can  interfiare  to  prevent  this ;  iSnr,  although  the  state  of 
flie  mind  and  the  outward  objects  commonly  acting  upon  it,  natu- 
ndly  tend  to  this  result,  tiiere  may  be  extraordinary  causes  which 
vnU  mingjle  their  infinenoe  with  these,  so  that  the  series  of  similar 
emotions  will  be  broken,  and  those  of  a  different  kind  excited* 
For  example,  a  moral  agent,  under  the  influence  of  strong  tempter 
tions,  changss  from  holiness  to  sin;  and  a  sinner,  under  tho 
speeial  influence  of  the  Holy  Si»nt,  becomes  holy.  But  the 
ocowrenoe  of  these  dianges  under  the  operation  of  extraordinaiy 
eauflOB  does  net  prove,  that  a  ccmtinnance  of  the  same  affection  is 
■oi  Vkxij  to  result  from  the  ordinary  causes  above  mentioned^ 
namely,  the  ttate  of  the  mind  and  (nUward  motivee.  Nor  does  ik 
prove  ttias  these  ordhiary  causes  may  not,  in  due  time,  become  so 
powisrM,  as  to  preclude  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  afie<>* 

tioBs.  Unqnestionahly  this  will  be  the  ease  both  with  the  holy  and 
with  the  wholy  in  tiie  future  stole. 

In  the  seeond  place,  the  afiM^tioos  we  exercise  have  an  infl«* 
CMC  in  regard  to  subsequent  affections,  by  means  of  tiieir  infln- 
enee  on  4fae  stoto  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  or,  upon  tiie  sund's  §fi6r 
tode  to  die  eoDsrsise  of  partiedar  affectioiM.  Thai  tiieie  is  such 
an  aftitnde  or  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pni  fortii  certoin  emotions 
is&er  tiian  eihem,  under  the  iniaenee  of  the  same  extoival 
ejects,  is  a  fiict  well  known-  This  aptitude  shows  its  highest 
powiie,  nhen  a  paitieukr  ehjeot  SMiies  an  affdction  most  readSy, 
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most  frequently,  or  meet  stron^y.  The  natural  tendency  of  any 
affection  which  is  exercised,  is  to  increase  the  aptitude  of  the  mind 
to  the  exercise  of  the  same  affection.  This  tendency  may  be  coun- 
teracted, or  its  eflfect  varied,  by  other  causes.  But  every  exerdse 
of  mind,  taken  by  itself,  plainly  has  this  tendency.  Thus  beneve* 
lent  emotions  ^ve  the  mind  a  greater  aptitude  to  the  same  emo- 
tions. The  consequence  of  every  act  of  love  to  God,  supposing  as 
firee  from  all  opposite  influences,  is,  that  we  shall  be  more  cq}t  to 
love  him  hereafter.  It  is  on  Uiis  principle  that  Christians  grow  in 
grace.  Every  exercise  of  holy  love  has  a  good  influmoe  upon 
ttieir  character,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
exercise.  A  few  holy  exercises,  in  which  all  the  intellectual  and 
moral  energies  are  roused  to  intense  action,  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  and  confirmation  of  a  holy  principle  and  haUt,  than 
tiiousands  of  exercises  which  come  from  a  divided  or  shigjpsh 
heart.  The  same  is  true  of  malevolent  affections.  The  emotions 
of  anger  and  revenge  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  aptitude  of 
tiie  nund  to  the  same  emotions ;  and  this  effect  wiU  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  antecedent  emotions. 

But  tkU  natural  Undency  of  awr  affectimSy  like  that  above 
mentioned,  u  frequently  modified  by  other  earner.  A  particular 
affection  may  be  attended  with  such  circumstances,  that  it  will 
be  foUowed  by  a  less  aptitude  to  the  same  aflfection  than  existed 
before.* 

A  due  consideration  of  the  statements  above  made  will  help  us 
to  account  for  that  low,  earthly  state  <tf  mind,  that  spiritual  blind- 
ness and  death,  which  Christians  so  often  have  occasion  to  depkuw. 
This  state  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  its  causes.  It  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced  to  what  has  been  fiuilty  in  us  in 
times  past  Every  sinful  feeling  which  we  have  heretofore  exer- 
cised, has  left  its  stamp  upon  our  hearts.  That  moral  state  whioh 
we  lament,  is  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  chiefly  from  the  genond 
current  of  our  rnxxnl  feelings  ia  past  time.  Every  vam  thou^t^ 
every  proud,  resentful,  or  unkind  feefing,  every  corrupt  desire^ 

*  Seyenl  iUiutratioDs  of  this  principle,  together  with  its  practical  ues,  are  hers 
omitted,  as  liiej  are  for  iidwtuice  oontained  in  tiie  Leetoree  on  monl  ageaey. 
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whicli  has  lodged  within  us,  has  had  an  influence  not  limited  to  the 
time  when  it  took  place,  but  reaching  to  all  following  time,  and 
helping  to  constitate  oar  permanent  habit.  Thns  oar  present  con- 
dition may  tralj  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  antecedent 
states  of  oar  mind, — the  sam  of  the  impressions  made  upon  as 
bj  ihe  afiections  we  exercised  the  preyioas  moment,  the  previoot 
hoar,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year,  and  all  previous  time.  How 
often  hare  we  learned  by  experience,  that  oar  feelings  through  ih« 
week  have  an  efiect  upon  us  on  the  Sabbath,  and  our  feelings  on 
ttie  Sabbath,  through  the  week?  How  evident  it  is  that  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  indulged  in  childhood  and  youth  have  an 
eflbct  upon  character,  in  manhood,  and  even  in  old  age !  The 
wrong  states  of  mind  of  which  we  are  at  present  consdous,  and 
whidi  may  sometimes  appear  unaccountable,  are,  in  many  cases^ 
owing  to  what  took  place  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifiy  years  ago. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  state  in  which  the  wicked 
will  find  themselves  in  the  future  world,  wiU  be  the  fair  result  of 
all  tiieir  dispooticms,  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions,  during  the 
time  of  their  probation.  With  what  awe  should  we  be  inspired, 
when  we  contemplate  tiiis  constitution,  which  Ood  has  given  to  our 
immortal  minds !  With  vdiat  fear  and  trembling  should  we  con- 
ttder  the  £Mt,  that  an  unholy  affection,  exercised  m  early  child* 
hood,  will  be  followed  by  a  onful,  impenitent  life,  and  a  onful  and 
miserable  eternity,  unless  the  grace  of  God  mterpose  to  turn  thingji 
from  their  natoial  eevse. 
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REMARKS  ON  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT.* 


I  HAVB  read  with  no  ordinary  btereet,  the  Essaj  in  the  ImI 
number  of  the  Bepoutcny  ^^  on  Canse  and  Effisot,  m  oomieelion 
with  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency.  The  Editor  says,  the  name  of 
Ihe  writer  is  withheld,  on  acoonnt  of  very  peculiar  cironmslanoei. 
As  there  are  no  auch  droumstancea  in  mj  caee,  I  ahall  oAr 
remarks  on  the  Essay  in  my  own  name.  The  writer  of  the  Essay 
may  be  one,  finr  whom  I  entertain  a  very  sincere  esteem  and  afieo* 
tion.  I  choose  to  think  that  he  is  so ;  and  it  will  be  vao^  agree- 
able to  my  feelings  to  jMroceed  in  my  remarks  with  the  appreliefH 
sion  distinctly  in  my  mind,  that  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Sssay^  who  has  given  such  evidence  of  ability  to  write  well,  pos* 
•eases  also  a  oneere  lore  of  the  truth,  a  fuU  eonTiotiQn  ti  the 
narrow  limits  of  human  intelligence,  hundiiy,  candor,  reverenae 
for  tiie  Scriptures,  and  every  other  quality  which  belongs  to  the 
Christian  character.  Such  an  apprehension  may  have  a  salutary 
influence  upon  what  I  am  to  write,  and  it  will  at  least  rmder  my 
employment  in  writing  pleasant. 

After  all,  my  eoneem  wiU  be  toiA  the  mdffeet.  And  while  I 
shaU  take  the  liberty  to  call  in  questicm  some  of  the  principal  posi- 
tbns  which  I  find  in  the  Essay,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  guard 
scrupulously  against  everything  which  would  be  unjust  or  disre- 

*  Fint  pabliihed  in  the  ''Am.  Bib.  Bepodtory,**  1840,  in  replj  to  ** An  Emj 
on  Cause  and  Effect  in  connection  with  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency.*  See  Am. 
Bib.  Bep.  for  Oct  1839. 
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spectful  to  the  writer.  Indeed  I  shaD  refer  to  the  Essay  chiefly 
as  aa  occasion  of  introducmg  several  topics,  which  re<]iuire  special 
attention  at  the,  present  day. 

As  the  sabject  under  consideration  is  of  a  philosophical  or  meta- 
physical nature,  the  following  remarks  are  intended  for  those,  who 
have  a  capacity  for  metaphysical  inquiries,  and  who  have  so  fSur 
attended  to  matters  of  this  kind,  diat  they  are  prepared  to  begin 
where  the  present  discussion  begins,  without  any  pains  cm  my  part 
to  explain  the  common  princifdes  of  mental  science. 

But  I  should  hardly  deem  it  proper  to  busy  myself  in  preparing 
remarks  upon  <he  topics  here  introduced,  were  it  not  that  they 
have  a  bearing  upon  some  very  important  principles  of  reve- 
laticm. 

Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  our  mode  of  thinking  on 
this  subject  cannot  alter  the  facts  in  the  case.  K  all  the  men  in 
the  world  should  happen  to  think,  that  our  being  rxniforntly  influr 
enced  in  our  volitkms  by  motives,  and  our  choosing  vtwimM^ 
according  to  the  itrange^  motive,  is  inconsistent  with  firee  moral 
agency,  it  would  not  make  it  so.  Should  they  be  ever  so  confi- 
drait,  that  moral  necessity,  as  explained  by  Edwards,  Day,  and 
others,  is  the  same  as  &talism ;  still  it  would  not  make  it  the 
aune.  K  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  our  vohtions  invariably 
follow  that  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  str<mgest  motive ;  then, 
whatever  may  be  our  speculations,  this  law  will  stand  and  we 
shall  ccmform  to  it  m  practice,  and  shall  choose  and  act  under  the 
influence  of  the  strongest  motive,  without  the  least  infringement 
of  our  rational  or  moral  freedom.  I  think  the  writer  of  the  Essay 
does  himself  act  on  this  principle,  though  against  his  speculative 
theory.  There  were  reasons,  I  suppose,  for  and  against  his  pub- 
hahing  Us  Essay ;  and  probably  he  will  find,  on  reflection,  that 
these  reasons  were  very  carefully  weighed,  and  that  the  moat 
important  reasons  finally  i»«vailed.  So  also  there  were,  doubtless, 
leaaons  for  and  against  his  ^ving  his  name  to  the  public.  But 
tiie  special  reasons  which  he  had  against  it,  were  unquestionably 
the  most  weighty  in  his  mind ;  otherwise,  I  could  not  acoount  for 
it,  that  he  deliberately  chose  concealment.    And  who  can  doubt, 
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that  in  all  important  oases  which  shall  occor  hereafter,  he  w!Il 
thos  weigh  the  reasons  for  diffisrent  determinations,  and  decide 
according  to  that  which  is,  in  his  view,  the  strongest.  And  I  am 
greatlj  mistaken,  if  he  ever  finds,  that  choonng  and  acting  inva- 
riablj  according  to  this  principle,  will  interfere  at  all  with  his  free 
agency;  tiiou^  his  theory  might  lead  him  to  tinnk  that  it  would. 
Bizonal  beings  will  choose  and  act  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
intelligent  and  moral  nature,  whatever  speculative  theories  they 
may  form  in  their  waking  or  sleeping  hours.  The  laws  of  Uie 
mnd  are  too  firmly  established  to  be  shi^en  by  our  notions. 

I  am  gratified  that  tiie  author  of  this  Essay,  and  some  other 
hte  writers,  make  a  distinction  between  desire  and  voiUum.  It  is 
a  source  of  no  small  confusion  in  Edwards's  Treatise  on  the  WA^ 
that  be  considers  all  the  cffectian$  uid  derires  as  acts  of  the  wiU. 
It  is,  however,  manifest,  that  Edwards  himself  departs  from  this 
krge  sense  of  the  word,  and  kings  out  the  distinction  which  s 
DOW  contended  fi>r,  whenever  he  (^)eaks  of  the  desires  or  affections 
of  the  mind  as  among  the  motives  to  voUHon,  For  surely  the  mo- 
tinfe  to  volition,  and  wlition  itself,  cannot  be  the  same  thmg. 

I  am  gratified  also,  that  the  writer  says  distinctly,  what  Locke 
aod  otlierB  have  been  careful  to  say  befinre,  that  ^^  ihe  Will  is  not 
a  separate  esstence,  to  which  qualities  and  actions  can  be 
ascribed*  It  is  the  mind  itself  which  is  moved  by  desire  or  mo- 
tive, and  the  Will  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to  choose  wUdi 
ef  several  coenstmg  denres  shall  be  gratified." 

The  writer  says ;  ^^  The  point  at  issue  is  nmply  tius :  Is  vo&tioa 
e<mnected  with  a  previous  desire  or  motive  as  a  producing  consti- 
tutional cause  ?  '*  The  affirmative  he  thmks  is  fcOaUmn ;  the 
negative,  the  doctrine  cSfiree  agenoy. 

The  writer  takes  commendable  care  to  inform  us  very  definitely, 
what  he  means  by  a  ^^  producing  cause, "  and  how  we  are  to  <&- 
oover  its  existence.  He  mamtains,  tiiat  according  to  the  doctrine 
ef  fi-ee  agency,  "  there  is  no  invariable  rule  of  volition, "  —  "no 
faced  connection  between  any  class  of  demres  imd  volition ;  "  that 
"  desires  or  motives  are  only  the  oceasionid  causes,  whidi  enable 
tbe  mind  to  exercise  its  inherent  power  of  action,  itself  being  the 
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produdng  cause  of  its  own  volitioiis."  He  sajs  too,  ^^  the  <mi1j 
method  of  proviiig  anyiUag  to  be  a  prodociDg  cause  is  to  diow, 
that,  in  ^Ten  circiuDBtaQces,  there  is  an  hwariable  ride  of  change, 
so  that  when  a  cause  is  pat  in  these  circumstaaces,  a  certain 
change  invariably  follows.  It  is  the  w^cdting  coMtaney  of  the 
result,  that  enables  us  to  detect  the  real  {>roducing  cause.  The 
philosopher,  in  experimenting  to  detect  causes,  is  continuallj  seet- 
mg  to  learn  which  &m  of  Ae  Yarious  circumstances  cannot  hav« 
a  substitute, — which  must  be  invariablj  an  antecedent."  He 
says  tiie  same  again.  ^  The  only  method  of  proving  a  thbg  to 
be  9,  producing  cause,  is  to  establish  ttie  U/ni  that  it  is  an  titvaiv 
aile  antecedent*' 

Our  author  makes  his  meaning  still  more  evident  by  his  quota- 
tions from  Priestley,  and  the  use  he  makes  of  them.  Prieetlej 
says,  in  C(mim<m  wiA  Edwards,  and  other  distinguished  writers: 
'^  There  is  some  fixed  law  respectbg  the  Will ; — it  is  never  de* 
termined  without  some  motive  of  choice ;  and  motives  influence 
us  in  %ome  definite  andinvariable  numnery  so  that  volition  or  chmoc 
is  constantly  regulated  by  what  precedes  it  And  this  eanetant  de* 
termination  of  the  mind,  according  to  the  motive  presented  to  it^ 
is  all  I  mean  by  neoeHory  determination.  Through  all  nature, 
tie  eame  consequencee  invariably  result  from  the  $ame  eircum- 
itanoesJ^  Now  our  author  says,  '^  no  intelligent  defender  of  &ee 
agency  will  admit  this."  And  his  object  in  quoting  it  is  to  A^w 
what  he  means  by  fatalism.  If  we  assert,  that  volition  is  inva- 
riably preceded  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  by  that  which,  at  the 
moment  of  chdce,  '^  seems  most  agreeable,"  he  says  we  are 
fatalists. 

To  this  allegation  of  the  author  I  now  invite  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 

I  cannot  but  notice,  that  the  autibor  here  and  there  gives  an 
incorrect  statement  ol  the  question  at  issue.  He  represents  the 
doctrine  of  moral  or  philosophical  necea^ty  as  implying,  that 
'*  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  motive  which  is  the  invariable 
antecedent  <rf  vdition."  He  says :  "  every  one  allows  that  mo- 
tives of  mme  sort  are  invariably  antecedents  to  volition.     This  is 
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taken  for  granted ;  and  then  the  admisenon  is  nded  as  if  it  were 
conceded  that  a  particular  kind  of  motive  were  the  inyariable 
antecedent.  As  if  a  man  should  clsum,  that  sotoing  of  some  sort 
is  always  an  antecedent  to  all  kmds  of  harvest,  and  when  this  is 
allowed,  should  assume  that  the  sowing  of  wJieat  is  the  invariable 
antecedent  of  all  kinds  of  harvest."  But  neither  Edwards  nor 
any  other  respectable  writer  ever  maintained  such  an  opinion, 
or  reasoned  in  such  a  manner.  No  one  can  believe  what  is  so 
obviously  contrary  to  experience,  as  this,  that  volition  uniformly 
follows  a  particular  kind  of  motives.  One  particular  kind  of 
motives  consists  of  those  which  are  derived  from  the  appetite  of 
hunger  and  thirst ;  another  kind,  of  those  derived  from  ihe  sense 
of  hearing ;  another,  from  the  sense  of  seeing ;  another  from  a 
regard  to  property ;  another  from  the  love  of  promotion  or  praise ; 
another,  from  love  to  Ood.  The  particular  kinds  of  motives  are 
past  numbering.  Now  who  ever  entertained  the  idea,  that  our 
volitions  are  all  influenced  by  a  particular  kind  of  motives  ?  It 
is  as  unnecessary  for  the  author  to  disprove  this,  as  to  disprove  the 
other  thing  he  mentions,  namely,  that  sowing  wheat  will  produce 
all  kinds  of  harvest. 

The  author  speaks  as  though  a  particular  kind  of  motive  and 
the  strongest  motive  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He  says, — 
^^  as  if  it  were  conceded  that  a  particular  kind  of  motive  (i.  e.  tbe 
strongest,)  were  the  invariable  antecedent."  But  the  strongest 
motive  is  sometimes  of  one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another.  To 
one  man  the  love  of  honor  is  the  strongest  motive ;  to  another 
man,  the  love  of  wealth,  to  another  the  love  of  Christ.  In  many 
cases,  various  kinds  of  motives  are  combined  to  make  the  strongest. 
Now  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  that  the  author  should  think 
he  is  opposing  a  position  which  any  one  has  maintained,  when 
he  affirms  agidn  and  again,  ^^  that  there  is  no  particular  class  of 
motives  which  are  invariable  antecedents  to  volition,"  and  that 
we  have  power  to  choose  and  do  choose  sometimes  in  one  way, 
and  sometimes  in  another  way ;  that  is,  sometimes  according  to 
one  class  of  motives,  sometimes  according  to  another.  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that  we  do  choose  in  these  different  ways. 
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And  why  ?  Is  it  not  because  sometimes  one  particular  class  of 
motives  is  the  strongest,  and  sometimes  another  class  ? 

The  author  says,  "  The  point  at  issue  is  simply  this :  Is  volition 
connected  with  a  previous  desire  (or  motive)  as  a  producing 
cause  ?  " —  which  seems  to  imply  that  desire  and  motive  are  words 
of  equal  import,  or  that  all  motive  consists  of  desire.  But  the 
point  at  issue  might  he  more  properly  stated  thus :  whether  voli- 
tion is  connected  with  a  previous  desire,  or  any  other  motive^  as 
its  invariable  antecedent  or  cause. 

The  author  seems  to  suppose  that  the  asserters  of  moral 
necessity  hold,  that  all  the  changes  m  the  mind  are  caused  by 
something  ab  extra ;  and  in  opposition  to  this  notion,  refers  to  the 
eternal  mind,  which  before  creation  acted  without  any  ab  extra 
cause.  But  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  and  others  agreeing  with 
him,  is  not  that  the  changes  or  acts  of  the  mind  result  wholly 
firom  causes  extraneous  to  the  mind.  By  motive  Edwards  means 
**  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to 
volition ;"  including  not  only  "  the  views  of  the  mind,  but  the  state, 
frame,  temper  or  habit  of  the  mind.**  These  do  mdeed,  generally 
at  least,  refer  to  things  without  the  mind.  But  mental  acts  are 
prompted  mainly  and  ultimately  by  what  is  within  the  mind.  An 
apostle  teaches  that  a  man  is  tempted  and  drawn  into  sin  by  his 
own  unholy  desire^  (James  1 :  14, 15).  And  is  not  affection  to 
Christ  and  the  desire  to  please  him  the  great  motive  to  obedience 
with  every  believer  ?  And  how  can  we  form  any  other  conception 
of  God,  than  that  he  chooses  and  acts  from  his  own  perfections ; 
ttiat  before  anything  else  existed,  he  had  a  reason  or  motive  for 
his  determinations  and  actions  in  the  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
goodness  of  his  own  nature.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  mind 
itself  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  agent ;  that  it  has  inherent 
powers  of  action  ;  and  that  it  really  exerts  its  powers  in  a  great 
variety  of  volitions  and  other  exercises ;  and  that  the  grand  ulti- 
mate motive,  by  which  it  is  influenced  to  all  these  is  mi/dn 
itself;  that  is,  its  own  dispositions,  desires,  habits,  etc.  We  all 
hold  to  this,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  to  prove  it. 
But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  prominent  principle  of  the  Essay. 

VOL.  V.  10 
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I  shall  first  inquire  how  far  the  author  contributes  to  overturo 
his  own  system.  For  whatever  he  does  towards  this  result  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  labor  on  my  part. 

The  author  expressly  admits  "  that  mmd  never  will  choose,  ex- 
cept to  gain  some  good ;"  '^  that  motives  of  some  kind  are  indis-  , 
pensable  antecedents  of  volition ;"  that  ^^  every  one  allows  that 
motives  of  some  sort  are  invariably  antecedents  to  volition."  Here 
then  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  intelligent  nature.  Motives  of  some 
sort  are  invariable  and  indispensable  antecedents  to  volition.  This 
is  a  point  in  which  we  are  all  agreed.  Volition  cannot  take  place 
without  a  motive.  How  great  soever  the  inherent  power  of  the 
mind,  and  how  various  soever  the  acts  of  which  it  is  capable ;  here  | 

is  a  manifest  limitation  of  its  power.  A  man  has  no  power  to  put 
forth  a  volition  without  a  motive.  To  choose  in  this  way  would 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  mind.  Though  our  author  says 
in  some  parts  of  his  Essay  that  "  there  is  no  invariable  rule  of  vo- 
lition ;"  he  could  not  but  see  and  acknowledge,  that  there  is,  this 
one  invariable  rule.  Now  does  he,  or  any  other  candid  person, 
compldn  of  this  invariable  rule  of  volition  ?  Does  he  complain 
that  the  mind  is  tied  up  to  this  constitutional  principle,  —  that  it 
must,  in  all  its  choices  be  influenced  by  motives  ?  But  what  fol- 
lows from  the  admission  of  this  principle  ?  It  follows  that  motive, 
motive  of  some  sort,  is  what  he  calls  *'  the  producing  cause  of 
volition."  For  he  says  agam  and  again,  that ''  the  only  method 
of  proving  a  tUng  to  be  a  producing  cause,  is  to  establish  the  fiu^t, 
that  it  is  an  invariable  antecederU.^^  Here  we  have  an  invariable 
antecedent,  that  is,  motive ;  not  one  particular  class  of  motives, 
but  motive  of  some  kind.  And  motive  of  some  kind,  being  the 
invariable  antecedent,  is,  according  to  the  author's  own  showing, 
^^  the  producing  cause  of  volition."  And  such  a  cause  he  con- 
siders incompatible  with  free  agency.  Is  it  then  so  soon  come  to 
this,  that  our  author,  with  all  his  dislike  to  fatalism,  is  according 
to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  a  fatalist  ? 

Our  author,  it  seems,  has  no  fear  that  free  agency  will  be  de- 
stroyed or  impeded  by  being  confined  to  this  invariable  rule, 
namely,  that  volition  must  always  have  a  motive  of  some  sort 
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He  holds  that  a  free  agent  is  placed  under  this  invariable  influence 
of  motive  ;  that  without  motive  he  cannot  put  forth  a  volition,  — 
not  merely  that  he  cannot  have  a  volition  in  this  or  that  particular 
way,  but  that  he  caonot  have  it  in  any  way ;  that  his  will  cannot 
act  at  all.  Such  is  the  principle  the  author  admits.  And  if 
there  is  any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  principle,  let  him 
look  carefully  into  his  own  mind,  and  determine  for  himself  by  a 
fair  trial,  whether  he  can  put  forth  a  volition  without  any  reason 
or  motive.  If  he  fails  of  being  satisfied  with  one  trial,  let  him 
proceed  to  a  second,  and  though  the  effort  may  possibly  put  hia 
mind  into  a  very  odd  condition,  and  may  occasion  something  of  an 
unpleasant  distortion ;  let  him  persevere,  till  he  clearly  finds  out, 
whether  his  rational,  moral  nature  is  reaQy  tied  to  the  principle 
above  mentioned,  namely,  that  motive  is^  and  mustbeaninvariable 
antecedent  of  volition. 

But  the  connection  of  volition  with  the  strongest  motive,  — tW» 
k  regarded  by  the  author  as  destructive  of  firee  agency.  That 
we  are  governed  in  our  volitions  by  motives  of  some  kind,  and  of 
some  degree  of  strength,  is  admitted.  But  to  be  governed  inva- 
riably by  the  strongest  motive,  —  this  is  looked  upon  as  fatalism* 
I  confess  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  account  for  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  I  am  quite  inclined  to  have  a  little  free  conversation 
with  the  nameless  author.  Permit  me  then  to  ask ;  why  do  you 
object  to  being  invariably  influenced  in  your  volitions  by  that 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  motive,  while  you  are  willing 
to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  some  kind  ?  Can  you  think  it  a 
privilege  to  be  influenced  by  a  weaker^  rather  than  a  stronger 
motive  ?  to  be  governed  in  your  voluntary  actions  by  reasons  of 
less  weight,  and  those  which  appear  to  you  of  less  weight,  rather 
than  by  those  which  are,  or  appear  to  be  of  greater  weight  ?  Or 
would  it  be  a  better  law  of  the  mind,  that  we  should  study  variety 
in  this  matter,  and  should  sometimes  choose  according  to  what  we 
consider  the  strongest  motive  or  the  most  powerful  reason,  —  some- 
times, according  to  what  we  consider  a  weaker  motive ;  and  some- 
times, for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  to  display  our  unshackled,  in- 
herent power,  according  to  what  really  appears  to  us  the  weakest 
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motive  of  all  ?  —  When  you  wish,  in  any  case,  to  know  what  to 
choose,  would  you  think  it  proper  to  deliberate,  at  one  time,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  strongest  reason  or  motive,  so  that 
you  might  choose  according  to  that ;  at  another  time,  to  hit  up(m 
a  reason  or  motive  of  inferior  force,  so  that  you  might  choose  ac- 
cording to  that ;  and  at  another  time,  to  get  at  a  reason  or  motive 
the  weakest  of  all,  so  that  you  might  evince  your  unfettered  free- 
dom by  choosing  according  to  that  ?  Can  you  recollect  any  in- 
stance in  your  past  life,  in  which  you  did  really  choose  and  act  m 
accordance  with  a  motive  which  appeared  to  you  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  of  less  weight,  than  another  motive  which  you  rejected? 
And  if  any  one  should  presume  to  charge  you  with  acting  <m  this 
principle,  and  with  habitually  preferring  what  you  regarded  as  a 
lees  reason  or  motive  to  what  you  regarded  as  a  greater ;  would  yon 
not  look  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  ask  him,  whether  he  really 
thought  that  a  rational  being  could  act  so  preposterously  7  Or  if 
it  should  in  fact  be  found,  that  you  have  a  habit  of  actihg,  occa- 
si<mally  at  least,  in  this  way,  methinks  your  fiiends  would  be  v^ 
much  perplexed.  For  if  at  any  time  they  would  induce  yon 
to  determine  upon  a  particular  course,  how  would  they  know, 
whether  they  could  best  succeed  by  urguig  the  strongest  reason, 
or  the  weakest  ? 

After  all  perhaps  it  is  not  the  particular  object  of  the  author  to 
muntain,  that  any  man  does  aotuaQy  reject  what  seems  to  him,  oo 
the  whole,  the  strongest  reason,  and  actually  choose  according  to 
what  he  regards  as  the  weaker  reason ;  but  that  a  free  agent  has 
power  to  do  so.  Now  if  it  should  become  evident,  that  it  is  a  law 
of  our  rational  nature  to  choose  and  act  according  to  what  we  re- 
^ird  as  the  strongest  reason  or  motive ;  then  a  power  to  choose 
and  act  contrary  to  this,  would  be  a  power  to  subvert  the  very 
constitution  of  the  mind,  and  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  rati<Hiali^. 
Can  any  one  think  that  we  have  such  a  power ;  or  that  such  a 
power,  if  it  could  exist,  would  be  desirable  ?  The  law  (£  the 
mind  for  which  Edwards  contends,  is  that  wluoh  makes  us  rational 
hemgSy  and  makes  us  so  permcmenUt/. 

But  although  the  author  holds  that  the  strongest  motive  cannot 
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be  the  antecedent  of  volition  inyariablj  without  destrojing  free 
agency ;  he  allows  that  it  may  be  so  oectmonaUy.  He  thinks  that 
a  free  agent  may  choose  onee^  and  again^  jesb  frequently ^  accord- 
ing to  the  strongest  motiye.  What  he  denies  is,  that  we  can  do 
it  iimgtcmily^  and  yet  be  free.  But  if  we  can  choose  once,  and 
twice,  and  frequently  in  this  way,  consistently  with  free  agency^ 
it  proves  clearly,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nat^vre  of  such  a 
chmce,  which  interferes  with  our  freedom.  If  there  were  any- 
thing in  its  nature  and  eireumgtanees  inconsistent  witii  free  agency ; 
then  we  could  never,  in  any  instance  choose  in  this  way,  without 
setting  aside  our  freedom.  And  according  to  this  we  should 
be  obliged,  in  order  to  be  free,  to  choose  always  according  to  the 
weaker  motive ;  that  is,  the  weaker  motive  must  be  the  invariable 
antecedent  of  volition.  But  I  suppose  the  author  would  think, 
that  such  an  invariable  antecedent  as  this  would  interfere  with 
freedom  as  much  as  any  other.  He  inasts  that  there  can  be  no 
invariable  antecedent  of  volition  consistently  with  freedom ;  that 
volition  must  sometimes  follow  motives  of  one  kind,  and  one  degree 
of  strength,  and  sometimes  of  another  kind,  and  another  degree 
of  strength.  Certainly  then  it  may  sometimes,  yea,  frequently, 
follow  the  strongest  motive.  Indeed,  according  to  the  author's 
opinion,  following  the  strongest  motive  ever  so  qften^  will  not  hurt 
oar  hee  agency,  unless  we  do  it  invariably.  Now,  if  our  choosing 
according  to  the  strongest  motive  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  not 
take  away  our  freedom ;  why  should  it  take  away  our  freedom 
to  choose  in  this  way  the  next  day  and  the  next  following  ?  If 
we  may,  consistently  with  our  free  agency,  choose  according  to 
the  strongest  motive,  two-thirds  of  the  time,  what  is  there  incon- 
sistent with  free  agency,  in  choosmg  in  the  same  way  the  rest  of 
the  time  ?  If  a  part,  even  the  greater  part  of  our  voUtions  may 
consistently  be  pat  fortii  in  this  manner ;  why  not  all  of  them  ? 
Will  the  author  look  into  this  matter  with  some  special  care  ? 

But  suppose  that  a  free  moral  agent  is  completely  in  a  right 
state  of  mind ;  that  he  judges  correctiy  respecting  all  the  objects 
of  affection ;  that  his  dedres  in  every  case  correspond  with  the 
truth,  and  tiiat  he  forms  a  just  estimate  of  tiie  comparative  weight 
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of  the  motives  presented  before  him.  Such  a  man,  the  author 
declares,  will  uniformly  goyem  his  choice  bj  the  strongest  motive. 
He  says  that,  ^^  in  all  cases  where  the  strongest  desive  coiscides 
with  the  decisions  of  the  judgment,  —  the  mind  chooses  to  gratify 
the  strongest  desire."  That  is,  m  all  cases  where  the  dispoeitioii 
and  habits  are  right,  a  moral  agent  chooses  in  conformity  with 
the  strongest  desire  or  motive.  The  strongest^motive,  in  aQ  sach 
cases,  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  volition.  Bat  this  invon- 
alble  antecedence  is  a  fearful  thing,  and  is  proof  of  a  ^^  prodadng 
cause ; "  and  a  ^^  producing  cause"  overthrows  £ree  agency,  and 
oonstitutes  fataMsm.  Now  as  Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  hdy;  — 
as  his  strongest  desire  always  cc^ncided  witii  the  decisions  of 
judgment ;  he  always  chose  acc(Mrding  to  the  strongest  motive. 
Here,  then,  was  that  invariable  antecedence  of  the  strongest 
motive,  ^^  that  mvariable  rule  of  volition,"  which  is  prorf  of  a 
producmg  cause ;  and  a  producing  cause  takes  away  fireedoou 
If,  then,  the  scheme  of  the  author  is  true,  our  Saviour  was  not  a 
free  agent,  but  acted  under  the  influence  of  fatalism.  And  as  aS 
the  angels  in  heaven  conform  to  this  rule,  they  too  are  all  destitute 
of  freedom.  And  inasmuch  as  Christians  in  this  life  conform  to 
the  same  rule  in  proportion  as  they  are  holy ;  in  the  same  pro- 
portion must  their  free  agency  be  impaired.  And  when  they 
become  perfectiy  holy,  Utej  will  invariably  oheosa  according  to 
Ihe  strongest  motive,  and  of  course  will  lose  aU  their  freedom. 

Such  is  the  author's  theory  ;  and  such  the  assistance  which  he 
very  candidly  affords  us  m  exposing  it.  If  the  theory  were  true, 
what  an  alarming  influence  it  would  have !  See  to  what  an  eitent 
it  would  sweep  away  the  free  agency  of  fi^  agents !  As  the 
strongest  desire  or  motive  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  voliti<m 
with  all  perfectly  h(Aj  bemgs,  and  as  this  cannot  eonrist  witii  fne 
agency ;  Christ,  and  the  mnvmerable  multitude  of  angels,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  are  all  entirely  destitute  of 
freedom.  Christiims  are  all  so  in  a  degree,  and  wiU  be  so  wholly 
by  and  by.  Moreover,  as  the  author  aOows  that  off  men  dom^^ 
times  choose  according  to  the  strongest  motive ;  how  can  he  av<nd 
the  conclumon  that,  so  fkr  as  they  do  this,  Aey  are  all  deprived 
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of  free  agency  7  And  he  further  saja,  that  with  aU  men  motiye 
ef  some  sort  is  the  myariable  antecedent  of  volition ;  which  inva- 
riaUe  antecedenoe  oi  motive  is  proof  of  a  prodndng  caose,  and 
this  sets  ande  free  agency.  Where  then,  m  heairen  or  earth  shall 
we  look  {(xt  free  moral  agents  ?  Or  if  any  remain,  we  see  how 
■nch  they  are  in  danger  a(  losing  their  freedom,  by  becoming 
holy,  that  is,  by  bringing  their  desires  to  coincide  with  the  decich 
MS  of  judgment,  so  that  they  may  eoastantly  choose  and  aet 
aoeoofding  to  the  strongest  motire. 

The  €(m9equenee9  of  adopting  the  the<»y  of  moni  agency,  set 
forth  in  the  Essay,  are  fearful,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  principles  which  it  tends  to  undermme. 

The  theory  implies,  that  a  free  moral  agent  must  be  free  not 
<Hdy  from  fi)rce  or  coercion,  but  also  from  any  mvariaUe  rule  of 
action.  It  awmimfw  that  the  inTariable  antecedence  of  ihe  strong- 
est deore,  or  motive,  to  volition,  is  irreconcilable  with  ftee  agency. 
If  we  are  infiveticed  in  our  volitions  in  this  invariable  manner, — if 
the  choices,  wludi  the  mind  makes,  are  constantly  dependent  on 
antecedent  causes;  it  foUows,  as  the  author  o£  the  Essay  thinks, 
that  tiiose  antecedent  caoass  are  ^^ producing"  efficient  causes, 
and  that  our  choonng  according  to  them  is  a  law  of  our  nature  ; 
and  of  ooorse,  that  we  have  no  power  to  put  forth  vohtions  in  a 
dififerent  manner,  as  this  would  be  contrary  to  a  law  of  our  nature. 
And  if  we  have  na  power  to  choose  and  act  differently,  we  are 
inder  a  necessity  of  choottng  and  acting  as  we  do ;  and  this  he 
says  is  faftaEssL,  and  prechidea  accountableness.  This  I  suppose 
is  the  course  of  thou^t  with  all  who  adopt  the  principle  of  con^ 
tmgmU  vottMui,  as  comaKM&ly  understood.  This  principle  has  beea 
sufficiency  examined  by  Edwards,  Day,  and  others.  It  is  man- 
ifest, that  Urn  principle  of  contingent  volition  is  the  basis  of  the 
jdkiloaophical  flieory  of  mcHral  agency  which  is  adopted  by  numbers 
at  the  present  day,  and  substantially  by  our  author.  And  see 
what  a  sweeping  influence  it  has  in  his  mind  in  regard  to  our 
ttnotions,  derires,  eta.  Theee,  he  says,  result  from  "  constitutional 
predncing  cansea*"  *'  It  is  God  who,  by  the  constituticHa  of  the 
nrind  ud  tfie  ordermg  rf  Us  provideiice,  decides  what  derirea 
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shall  exist*"  We  cannot  prevent  them.  The  objects  which  awar 
ken  desire,  are  the  causes  of  desire  in  such  a  sense,  ^'  that  no 
other  effect  could  follow  without  a  change  in  the  nature  of  things." 
Of  course,  the  author  regards  our  desires,  emotions,  etc.,  as  in 
themselves,  no  part  of  free  accountable  agency.  According  to 
the  principle  of  the  Essay,  all  those  afiections,  emotions,  and 
desires,  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind  in  view  of  their 
appropriate  objects,  are  excluded  from  the  supervision  of  die 
moral  law.  For  how  can  they  belong  to  the  catalogue  of  moral 
exercises,  when  they  arise  in  the  mind  invariably  in  view  of  their 
proper  objects,  and  do  not  wait  for  the  bidding  of  the  will  ? 

On  this  notion  respectmg  our  emotions  and  desires,  which  ob- 
viously results  from  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  and  which  the 
author  expressly  maintains,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  it  8tands  in  direct  and  palpable  opp<h 
rition  to  the  authority  of  God*8  word.  His  law  requires  lovej  and 
forbids  all  those  emotions  and  desires  which  are  contrary  to  love. 
Love  is  doubtless  an  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mmd ;  and  doubt- 
less it  arises  in  view  of  suitable  objects;  and,  if  the  heart  is 
right,  arises  invariabb/j  when  those  objects  are  presented  before  it. 
Nothing  is  necessary  to  excite  love  m  a  holy  mind  but  the  sight 
of  a  holy  object.  And  is  not  love  to  God  a  holy  emotion  ?  The 
desire  of  the  heart  for  Gh>d,  for  holiness,  and  for  heaven, — is  it 
not  a  holy  desire  ?  And  does  it  not  arise  spontaneoudy  in  the 
mmd  of  a  holy  being,  when  those  objects  are  presented  to  his 
view  ?  Even  when  the  objects  are  brought  before  him  without 
any  previous  design  or  thought  of  his,  are  not  the  same  BmotifHis 
excited  ?  Take  also  a  moral  agent  of  another  character.  Take 
a  man  who  is  unregenerate,  and  who  has  that  carnal  mind  which 
is  enmity  against  Ood.  When  such  a  one  turns  his  attention  to 
Grod,  and  sees  him  in  any  measure  as  he  is ;  does  not  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  and  ennuty  spontaneously  arise  ?  While  he  re- 
mains in  his  natural  state,  can  he,  by  the  power  of  his  will,  prevent 
it,  and  call  forth  the  affection  of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  God  ?  How  is  it  with  pride,  envy,  revenge,  coveifcousness, 
impure  dedre,  and  other  affections,  which,  as  Christ  infonns  us, 
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come  forih  from  the  heart  ?  In  a  state  of  unregeneraoj  does  not 
one  or  the  other  of  these  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  just  as 
the  dispoffltion  happens  to  be,  when  the  appropriate  object  is  pre- 
sented to  yiew  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  with  the  moral  affections, 
as  much  as  with  the  naturmlf  If  I  rightly  understand  the  auth<»r, 
be  would  admit  the  fSicts  here  mentioned.  But  does  not  his  theory 
imply  that  they  are  no  part  of  moral  agency  ?  As  unrenewed 
men  invariably  haYC  wrong  aSections  and  desires,  and  as  perfectly 
holy  beings  ti/wariahbf  have  right  aflfections  and  desires,  in  view 
of  moral  objects,  these  right  and  wrong  affections  and  deorcs  must 
all  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  exercises.  Such  is 
the  obvious  principle  of  tiie  Essay ;  and  does  it  not  directly  con- 
tradict the  word  oi  God  ?  If  there  is  anything  which  the  moral, 
spiritual  precepts  of  the  divine  law  undertake  to  control,  it  is  the 
affectioru  and  desires  rf  ike  heetrt.  What  is  the  love  required  by 
the  two  comprehensiYe  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  but  an  c^ectim 
of  the  heart  ?  What  is  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, but  desire  f  The  Greek  sfndvfuot  generaDy  translated  desire^ 
denotes  both  good  aflRMtien  and  deore,  and  bad.  When  it  denotes 
bad  desire,  it  is  often  translated  by  lust.  And  who  needs  to  be 
told  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  speak  of  ihe  affections  and  d»- 
rires,  and  the  passions  too,  (ira%  Bom.  1:  26.  1  Thess.  4:  5,) 
as  belonging  to  moral  character?  These  are  the  inner  man,  upon 
which  the  eye  of  God  is  specially  fixed.  The  theory  which  would 
free  U8  from  responsibility  in  regard  to  these,  or  would  represent 
them  as  not  in  tiieir  own  nature  morally  good  or  evil — who  can 
reconcSe  it  with  the  current  language  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
How  oould  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  spoken  as  they  did, 
if  they  had  entertained  such  an  opinion,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
Essay? 

Secondly.  The  Iheory  above  described  is  contrary  to  the  dio- 
totes  of  eonseienee.  Every  man,  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  disap- 
proves of  hiB  disorderly  affections  and  desires,  and  condemns 
himself  on  account  of  them.  He  is  conscious  that  it  is  mnful  to 
ffratify  them.  But  why  should  it  be  sinful  to  gratify  dedres 
whidi  are  not  smftil  ?     It  is  a  common  sentiment,  that  tiie  sinful- 
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ness  of  men  is  great,  in  proportion  as  their  depraved  passions  and 
deares  are  awakened  suddenly  and  strongly  in  view  of  forbidden 
objects.  Suppose  any  one  is  instantly  filled  with  revengeful  feel- 
ing at  the  thought  of  his  enemy,  or  with  envy  at  the  thou^t  of 
his  superior,  or  with  covetous  desire  at  the  thou^t  of  money,  or 
with  pride  and  vanity  at  the  thought  of  himself;  and  suppose 
tiiese  feelingp  rise  to  great  strength  and  violence.  Is  not  he  the 
man  that  we  look  upon  as  uncommonly  wicked  ? 

And  if  the  theory  is  opposed  to  the  consciences  of  men  gener- 
ally, it  is  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  spiritual  experienee  and 
ocmscummess  of  the  devoted  Christian.    He  knows  that  he  is  holy 
or  unholy  in  the  sight  of  God,  according  to  the  nature  of  die 
emotions  and  desires  which  are  awakened  within  him  in  view  of 
moral  objects.    And  if  any  scheme  of  philosophy  contradicts  this 
sentiment,  he  knows  it  to  be  wrong.     If  he  finds  that  his  state  of 
mind  is  such,  that  the  contemphition  of  worldly  pleasure,  wealth, 
and  honor  instantly  kindle  within  him  what  the  Apostle  calls  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ; — es- 
pecially if  he  finds,  that  these  desires  are   tmawares  burning 
withm  him ;  he  concludes  that  his  heart  is  indeed  very  corrupt, 
and  he  learns  how  important  it  is,  that  such  an  one  as  he  should 
fly  fix)m  temptation,  and  should  watchfully  guard  against  every- 
thing which  would  bring  any  tempting  object  before  him.     And 
the  more  spiritual  a  Christian  is,  the  more  quick  is  he  to  discern 
and  to  condemn  the  first  motions  of  the  sin  that  dwells  in  him,  ^ 
the  first  and  feeblest  actings  of  unholy  aflfection  or  desire.     Tell 
him  your  philosophy  teaches,  that  he  is  not  culpable  for  unsought, 
unlocked  for  emotions  of  pride,  envy,  covetousness,  revenge,  or 
impurity ;  lus  deep  consciousness  replies,  that  your  philosophy  is 
£EJse.    He  sees  and  knows,  tiiat  these  emotions,  in  whatever  way 
excited,  are,  in  themselves,  morally  wrong,  and  contrary  to  that 
spiritual  hiw,  which  extends  its  authority  over  aU  the  thou^tsand 
feelings  of  his  heart.    In  view  of  his  mward  pollutions,  he  ex- 
claims: Beholdj  1  am  vHe!  and  his  earnest  prayer  is,  that  his 
heart  may  be  cleansed  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Thirdly.    The  theory  advanced  in  the  Essay  is  c<mtrary  to  iks 
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principles  qf  pMo90flkyy  even  those  which  seem  to  be  hofdied  in 
the  Essay.  The  author  mentioDS  it  80  a  point  of  essential  impor- 
tance in  his  theory,  ^^  that  the  mmd  alone  is  the  real  producing 
cause  of  its  own  volitions."  By  this  I  suppose  it  is  meant,  that 
the  mind  itself  acU  in  willing,  and  that  the  volition  is  wholly  the 
mind's  act ;  that  Ae  mind  is  the  agent,  and  the  only  agent  Ihat 
puts  forth  its  vditions.  If  anything  different  from  this  is  meant, 
I  know  not  what  it  is.  The  author  says,  ^^  all  mn  arises  from  that 
power  of  free  agency,  which  makes  the  mind  the  sole  producing 
cause  of  its  own  volitions."  Now  does  not  the  power  of  free 
agency  equally  make  the  mind  the  producing  cause  of  its  own 
emotionSy  (xjfedionSj  and  derires  f  Is  not  the  mind  as  reaUy  active 
in  these,  as  in  its  volitions  ?  Is  it  not  as  intensdy  active  ?  Are 
not  affections  and  desires  mental  actions  of  as  high  an  order  as 
vc^tions  ?  In  what  can  the  rational  and  moral  fru^ulties  be  more 
truly  or  more  intensely  active,  than  in  loving  God  with  all  the 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength  ?  And  as  to  Ihe  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  —  is  it 
not  truly  an  a<^  of  the  mind  ?  And  is  not  the  mind  as  much 
the  author  or  came  of  it,  as  of  any  other  mental  act  ?  Does  not 
every  Christian  speak  of  it  as  his  own  act,  when  he  says, ''  I  love 
the  Lord,"  "  Thou  knowest  that  Jfoi;^  thee."  Is  it  not  therefore 
evident,  even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Essay,  that  affec- 
tion and  deure  are  as  truly  of  a  moral  nature,  as  volition  ?  And 
it  is  plain,  that  volition  itself  derives  its  moral  nature  fix)m  those 
affections  and  dedres  of  the  heart  which  prompt  it,  and  is  regard- 
ed as  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  those 
inward  motives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Essay  in  regard  to  our  emotions  and 
desires  is  widely  different  from  that  wluch  has  been  held  by  the 
great  body  of  learned  divines  and  phik)sophers.  Those  who  insist 
that  all  morality  is  comprised  in  the  acts  of  the  toillj  include  the 
aflfections  and  desires  among  its  acts. 

Is  it  said,  for  the  purpose  of  8ho\ring  that  we  are  not  answera- 
ble for  our  desires,  —  "  that  it  is  God,  who,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  and  the  ordering  of  his  providence,  decides  what  desires 
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shall  exist  ? "  And  does  he  not  in  &e  same  way  de<»de  what 
volitions  shall  exist  ?  The  author  of  the  Essay  ascribes  to  God 
^^  the  power  to  prevent  any  ^ven  voUtion,  by  remoTing  an  object 
of  desire,  (x  by  sobstitating  some  other  in  its  place."  He  holds 
that  no  yoUtions  can  take  place  without  motives,  and  that  all 
motives  are  under  the  ordering  of  God's  providence.  Now  if  all 
this  agency  and  control  of  God  over  volitions  does  not  interfere 
with  their  moral  nature,  nor  hinder  us  from  exercinng  free  agency 
in  them  ;  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  same  divine  agency  |Mre- 
vents  our  free  agency  in  the  exercise  of  affection  and  desire  f 

An  appeal  is  often  made  in  the  Essay  to  the  consdousness  <^ 
men.  I  join  in  this  appeal.  If  a  man  has  in  bis  heart  an  emo- 
tion of  love  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  real  desire  for  their  good ; 
IS  he  not  conscious  that  the  emotion  itself  is  right  f  Or  if  the 
emotion  of  hatred,  envy,  or  revenge  rises  in  his  heart ;  is  be  not 
conscious  that  the  emotion  is  wrong  ?  Does  he  not  disprove  of  it 
as  reoMy^  as  he  does  of  a  definite  determination  to  injure  others, 
or  even  of  an  injurious  act  ?  And  does  not  the  exfdanation  which 
our  Saviour  gives  of  the  moral  law.  Matt.  5:  27,  28,  48,  44, 
correspond  with  these  remarks  ? 

And  yet,  according  to  the  principles  advanced  in  some  parts 
of  the  Essay,  the  emotions  and  desires  of  the  heart  are  not  to  be' 
regarded  as  posses^g  a  moral  nature,  or  as  appertaining  to  moral 
character.  And  why  ?  The  answer  I  suppose  must  be,  that  thmf 
eertainly  and  invariably  rise  in  the  mind,  when  fit  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  view.  The  writer  holds,  that  this  circumstance  shows 
that  oar  dedres  are  not  free,  moral,  accountable  acts.  But  he 
^ves  no  proof.  I  maintain  that  this  circumstance  does  not  show 
this,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  author  on  this  subject  is  wide  of 
the  truth.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  theory  is  not 
only  destitute  of  proof,  but  is  opposed  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
moral  law,  which  reaches  to  the  desires  and  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
tiiat  it  is  opposed  to  the  consciousness  of  men,  especially  of  good 
men  ;  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  philosophy,  even 
those  contained  in  the  Essay. 

It  is  the  common  doctrine  of  evangelical  ministers  and  Chris- 
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tians,  that  there  is  a  certain,  inyariable  connection  between  the 
apostasy  of  Adam  and  the  sinfukiess  of  all  his  posterity ;  that  Mb 
sin  is  the  invariable  antecedent  of  their  sinful  disposition,  volitions 
and  conduct ;  that  it  is  the  divine  constitution  and  the  law  of  our 
nature,  that  every  one  who  is  bom  of  human  parents,  will  be  a 
sinner,  and  that  this  law  is  invariable.  Now  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  Essay,  this  "  invariable  antecedence,"  is  proof  of  a 
producing  cau$t;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  producing  cause 
excludes  free  agency.  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  one 
of  these  two  things  must  be  true ;  either  that  native  depravity, 
axA  all  our  sinful  volitions  and  actions,  being  the  invariable 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  is  a  matter  of  fata&m,  entirely 
precluding  free,  accountable  agency ;  or  else  that  there  is  no 
such  invariable  connection  between  Adam^s  sin  and  the  sin 
and  condenmation  of  his  posterity,  and  that  the  doctrine,  uni- 
versally held  by  evangelical  Christians,  and  tMght  by  Paul,,  is 
not  true. 

And  what  would  become  of  the  doctrine  of  election  and  effiash 
cioue  grace?  The  doctrine  implies,  that  the  repentance  of  all 
who  are  saved,  mvariably  follows  the  purpose  of  Gh>d  and  that 
influence  of  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
effi»ct.  Now  the  author  cannot  consistently  admit  that  the  re- 
pentance and  faith  of  sinners  certainly  and  invariably  follow  this 
divine  purpose  and  influence ;  because  the  invariableness  of  such 
an  antecedent  cause  would  preclude  the  free  agency  of  those 
brought  under  its  influence.  The  agency  of  men  in  repenting, 
believing  and  obeying,  cannot,  according  to  this  theory,  be  free 
agency,  if  it  is  the  certain,  invariable  effect  of  the  purpose  and 
agency  oS  Ood.  And  to  secure  to  men  their  freedom  in  this  con- 
cern, the  author,  to  be  consistent,  must  hold,  that  there  is  no  in- 
variable connection  between  this  divine  cause,  and  the  repentance 
of  rinners,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  exert  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  those  who  are  chosen  to  salvation,  as  will  certainly  and 
invariably  bring  tiiem  to  repentance,  without  violating  their  free 
agency ;  and  then  he  must  hold  that,  to  guard  their  freedom  from 
infringement,  their  cciiverfflon  must  be  left  uncertain,  so  that  it 
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may  follow  the  purpose  and  agency  of  God,  or  not,  as  their  sove- 
reign wUI  shall  decide. 

The  same  as  to  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.  If  Gk>d  should 
exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  regenerate,  as  invariablj  to 
secure  their  perseverance  in  holiness ;  then  according  to  U^ 
theory  of  the  author,  they  would  lose  their  finee  agency.  Hence, 
every  one  who  embraces  the  theory  and  is  consistent,  must  take 
care  not  to  ascribe  to  God  an  influence  which  certainly  and  moo- 
riably  causes  perseverance,  and  must  not  pray  for  such  an  influ- 
^ice,  as  such  prayer  might  endanger  their  free  agency. 

How  manifest  it  is,  that  the  theory  which  we  have  ccmsidered, 
is  opposed  to  the  most,  devout  dispoeiiions  and  prayere  of  good 
men.  What  do  sincere  Christians  desire  and  pray  for  so  earnest- 
ly, as  for  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  will  certainly 
and  invariably  secure  them  from  nn,  and  lead  them  to  persevei^ 
ing  love  and  obedience  ?  But  if  God  should  answer  their 
prayers,  and  should  ^ve  the  influence  which  they  seek,  —  if  in 
their  love  and  obedience  they  should  act  under  so  powerful  an  ab 
extra  cause,  a  cause  so  efficaciously  producing  holiness ;  then, 
according  to  the  Essay,  tiiey  would  lose  their  firee  agency.  Now 
I  think,  that  every  humble,  pous  man  will  be  inclined  to  say,  I 
desire  no  such  freedom  as  would  exclude  the  eflfectual  operatioiis 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  this  divine  cause  govern  me  invariably  ; 
let  it  direct  and  control  my  understanding,  my  heart  and  my  will, 
certainly  and  entirely.  I  crave  it  as  the  choicest  blessing,  that 
God  would  work  in  me  both  to  will  and  to  do,  so  tiiat,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  influence,  I  may  uniformly  will  and  do  what  is 
pleasing  in  his  si^t.  Let  my  agency  be  constantly  and  wholly 
governed  by  the  almighty  agency  of  God.  Then  I  shall  have  a 
freedom  truly  precious, — freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin  — 
fi'eedom  from  the  influence  of  my  own  perverse  will  and  desperate- 
ly wicked  heart, —  the  glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of  God. 

I  shall  here  briefly  answer  the  brief  questions  at  the  close  of 
the  Essay. 

1.  **  In  what  does  &talism  consist  ?  " 

Bat  why  does  the  author  put  this  question  at  the  end  of  \m 
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Essay,  after  he  has  so  fxilly  and  confidently  answered  it  himself? 
The  fandamental  doctrine  of  fatalism  is,  he  says,  that  we  chooso 
and  act  invariably  according  to  the  strongest  motive,  or  that  the 
strongest  desire  or  motive  is  the  certain  and  constant  antecedent 
of  our  volitions. 

2.  "  What  are  the  diflferent  forms  of  speech  in  which  the  doc- 
trine is  expressed  ?  " 

These  will  be  found  in  the  books,  mentioned  below,  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  tau^t. 

8.  ^*  Is  there  any  diflference  in  the  real  meaning  conveyed  by 
these  forms  ?  " 

This  any  discerning  man'  can  determine  who  has  time  to  make 
the  comparison. 

4.  ^  Is  not  fatalism  a  most  pernicious  doctrine  m  its  tenden- 
cies?"—  Answer.  The  author  has  settled  this  also.  —  "And 
does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  evil,  whether  it  is  taught  by  a 
wise  and  pious  man,  or  by  the  sceptic?" — Answer.  It  is,  in 
some  respects,  evidently  worse  for  a  pernicious  error  to  be  taught 
by  ft  wise  and  pious  man,  than  by  a  sceptic. 

5.  ^  What  are  the  books  in  which  fatalism  is  taught,  and  by 
whose  influence  and  authority  are  they  sustained  ?  "  —  Answer. 
According  to  the  author's  notion,  it  is  taught  m  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  the 
works  of  Edwards,  West,  Smalley,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Day,  Beech- 
er,  amd  such  like.  And  the  doctrine  which  the  author  calls  fatal- 
ism, is  sustidned  by  the  influence  of  almost  all  the  Presidents  of 
our  Colleges,  almost  all  our  Theological  Professors,  almost  all 
the  Ministers  and  Christians  in  New  England,  almost  all  the 
Old  School  and  New  School  Presbyterians,  and  almost  all  the 
ordiodox  of  other  denominations. 


The  additional  remarks  which  I  shall  make,  will  be  arranged 
under  several  distinct  heads. 

The  first  subject  which  I  shall  examme  is,  the  power  of  a 
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Many  writers  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
and  some  of  them  suppose,  that  the  power  referred  to  is  fre- 
quently denied.  As  there  is  really  much  indefiniteness  and 
obscurity  in  the  disputes  which  are  carried  on  respecting  this 
subject ;  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  make  it  clear  and  defi- 
nite. Let  us  then  inquire  what  are  the  pomts  in  which  all 
candid  men  are  agreed ;  so  that  we  may  avoid  needless  contro- 
versy, and  may  fix  upon  the  real  question  at  issue. 

First.  All  agree  that  we  have  the  power  of  choice.  Every  man 
certainly  knows  that  he  has  this  power,  because  he  often  exercises 
it.  In  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  different  things  are 
proposed  to  us.  We  compare  them,  and  then  determine  or  choose 
between  them,  so  that  we  can  no  more  doubt  that  we  have  the 
power  of  choice,  than  that  we  have  the  power  to  tiiink  or  to  walk^ 
when  we  are  actually  thinking  or  walking. 

Secondly.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  way  and  the 
only  way,  in  which  our  power  of  choice  is  acted  out,  is  in  the 
choices  we  really  make.  We  never  exercise  our  power  by  choos- 
ing differently  from  what  we  do  choose.  This  may  be  called  a 
truism.  But  it  is  true.  However  great  our  power  of  choosmg 
differently  from  what  we  do,  we  never,  in  any  instance  whatever, 
exercise  it.     This  is  clear. 

Thirdly.  All  must  agree  that  we  cannot  at  one  and  the  same 
time  make  two  choices,  the  one  opposite  to  the  other.  However 
great  our  power  of  choice,  we  have  no  power  to  do  this.  If  we 
should  itnsh  to  do  it^  we  could  not.  And  when  any  one  asserts, 
that  we  have  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice,  he  cannot  really 
mean,  that  we  can  make  the  choice  we  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  choice  opposite  ;  for  example,  that  we  can  choose  to  go 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  choose  to  go  south.  No  one,  who 
understands  the  import  of  words,  can  mean  to  assert  such  an  ab- 
surdity. And  I  must  suppose  it  an  inadvertency,  that  the  anony- 
mous writer  uses  language  which  seems  to  imply  this.  Priestiey 
says :  '^  In  any  given  state  of  mind,  with  respect  both  to  cUspoii- 
tion  and  motive^  two  different  determinations  are  impossible." 
The  anonymous  writer  rejects  this ;  of  course  he  holds^  as  we 
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siiaald  suppose,  that  a  man  in  the  same  state  of  mind  with  respect 
both  to  dispoation  and  motive,  maj  make  two  different  and  oppo- 
posite  determinations,  and  may  do  it  at  the  s&me  time.  But  I 
thmk  he  cannot  really  mean  this ;  and  if  not,  what  is  the  point  of 
difference? 

Fourthly.  AH  agree  that  we  have  power  to  make  different  and 
opposite  dwieee  at  differemt  times  and  in  different  eircumstancee. 
Our  (dioiee  ai  one  lime  is  m  fact  difiNreHt  from  what  it  is  at  another 
time.  An  unrenewed  sinner  chooses  to  disobey  God  and  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin.  Tlw  tame  person  when  renewed  by  the 
divine  Spirit,  chooses  to  obey  Ood  and  forsake  the  pleasures  of 
stn.  The  power  tiHis  to  vary  our  ch<»ces  under  the  influence  of 
diflerent  motives,  objective  or  subjective,  evidei^y  belong?  to  all 
men. 

Fifthly.  It  is  a  point  in  whidi  all  will  agree,  ttiat,  in  any  case, 
we  mi^t  have  made  a  different  choice  instead  of  the  (me  we  did 
make,  ^  we  had  been  dispo^  to  do  it^  or  had  found  sufficient 
inducemeTUs.  A  man  who  chooses  tlie  life  of  a  fiEumer,  might 
have  chosen  the  life  of  a  mariner,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  or 
had  found  sufficient  inducements.  This^  I  apprehend,  is  the 
meaning  of  thoM  who  say,  that  we  mi^t  have  chosen,  or  had 
power  to  dM)O0e,  dijferentiy  finom  what  we  did ; — not  that  we  mi^t 
at  the  same  time  have  made  another  and  opposite  choice  in  oonr- 
neetion  with  the  one  we  xiade ;  but  that  we  mi^t  have  made 
another  choice  instead  of  it,  \f  we  had  been  disposed  to  doU^of 
if  ^ur  inducements  had  been  sufficient.  These  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  choice ;  and  without  them  choice  cannot  be.  If  a 
man  should  tell  os  that  he  pot  fiNrdi  an  act  of  mind  which  he 
ealled  dwiee,  without  any  hidinaAion  or  inducements,  we  should 
say,  he  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  wetd. 

Sixthly.  AH  agree  that  we  may  hereafter  make  a  choice  con- 
irwnf  io  what  we  now  make.  There  may  be  such  a  change  in  our 
views,  feelingB,  and  circumstanees,  as  wiB  naturally  lead  to  a 
ehaage  m  our  practical  deter«aiDa&n. 

Seventhly.  Whenever  we  mako  %  wrong  ehoice,  all  agree  that 
we^w^  to  iwve  iMde  adiftreni  ckoioe,  and  that  our  not  d<»ng 
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it  was  our  own  fault.  There  are  in  truth  motives  or  inducements 
of  such  intrinsic  value,  that  we  ought  to  be  influenced  bj  them 
to  a  right  choice ;  and  if  in  any  case  we  do  not  make  such  a 
choice,  it  is  not  because  we  are  not  free  agents,  but  because  we 
are  miful  agents,  —  not  because  we  are  destitute  of  any  of  tiie 
endowments  of  moral,  accountable  beings,  but  because  we  are 
inclined  to  pervert  those  endowments ;  not  because  we  have  no 
power  to  choose,  but  because  the  power  we  have  is  under  an  evil 
bias. 

'  Eighthly.  I  suppose  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  this  also, 
that  a  man  does  himself  determine  the  influence  which  external 
D^otives  shall  have  upon  him,  hy  the  dMpomtwM  and  habit$  of  hU 
own  mindy  or  by  hin  own  inward  character.  A  good  man,  by  his 
pious  dispositions,  determines  the  influence  which  gospel  truths 
shall  have  upon  him.  It  is  because  he  ^^  has  an  honest  and  good 
heart,"  that  the  motives  presented  in  the  Scriptures  excite  his 
love,  and  lead  him  to  obedience.  Our  Saviour  asserts  this  con- 
nection between  the  state  of  the  heart  and  the  voluntary  conduct, 
when  he  says,  ^*  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  trear 
sure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  evil  things."  We  expect  a  man 
will  have  love,  pity,  generosity,  or  the  opposite,  excited  by  the 
objects  placed  before  him,  according  to  his  prevaili&g  disposition. 
And  if  any  one  judges  on  any  other  principle,  we  say,  he  is  igno- 
rant of  human  nature. 

If  any  one  inquires  whether  we  have  not  power  to  choose 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  and  to  the  inducements  presented 
before  us ;  I  reply,  that  we  doubtiess  have  power  to  choose  ooDr 
trary  to  eome  of  our  inclinations,  and  some  of  the  inducements 
placed  before  us.  But  have  we  power  to  choose  and  act  contrary 
to  aU  our  inclinations,  and  to  aU  tiie  mducements  placed  before 
iis  ?  Did  any  man  ever  learn  that  he  has  such  a  power  by  acting 
it  out  ?  If  not,  how  does  he  know  that  he  possesses  it  ?  Can 
any  man  think  such  a  power  desirable  ?  If  he  had  it,  would  h» 
ever  exercise  it  ?  And  of  what  value  is  a  power  which  is  never 
t<>  be  exercised  ?    A  power  to  choose  accordiag  to  cor  incliiiatioof 
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and  desiree,  and  imder  die  inflnenoe  of  rati(mal  inducements,  is 
a  posseflsion  of  great  yatue.  But  a  power  to  choose  independently 
of  all  our  inclinations  and  motiyes,  and  contrary  to  them,  is  a 
power  to  do  an  absordtty ;  and  a  power  to  do  an  absurdity  is  itself 
an  absurdity. 

But  some  appear  to  Aink  that^  in  every  case,  chciee  and  vcdun- 
tary  action  mi^t  haye  been  contrary  to  what  it  was,  wwppomng  aU 
&ie  motives^  external  and  intemaly  and  mil  the  drounutancei  qf 
Aetionj  to  have  remained  perfectfy  the  eame.  They  think  this  is 
the  main  point,  and  that  it  is  the  very  thing  implied  in  the  power 
of  a  contrary  <dKHce.  In  reference  (o  this,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  tiie  words  of  an  author,  who  was  no  advocate  for 
the  scheme  of  moral  or  philoeo|diioal  necessity,  but  who  judged 
according  to  common  sense  and  conscioumess.  The  author  refer- 
red to,  (Dr.  Whately,)  says :  ^'  If  nothing  more  is  meant,"  (that 
is,  by  the  doctrine  of  necessity,)  ^*  tiian  that  every  event  depends 
on  causes  adequate  to  produce  ii,  —  that  nothing  \a  in  itself  eon" 
ttngentj  accidentdl^  er  uneertain,  but  is  called  so  only  in  reference 
to  a  person  who  does  not  know  all  the  circumstances  on  which 
it  depends;  and  that  it^is  absord  to  say  anything  could  have 
happened  otherwise  than  it  did,  supposing  all  the  circumstances 
Connected  with  it  to  renuun  the  same ;  then  the  doctrine  is  unde- 
niably true,  but  perfeotty  harmless,  not  at  all  encroaching  on  free 
agency  and  responsibility,  and  amoimting  to  little  more  than  aa 
expanfflon  of  the  axiom,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing 
to  be  and  not  to  be." 

But  if  I  have  rightly  understood  the  writer  of  the  Essay,  he 
holds  that  this  very  prineiple,  which  Whately  says  is  undeniably 
true,  and  perfectly  harmless,  is  the  essence  of  fataUsm.  The 
doctrine  which  he  represents  as  the  opposite  of  free  agency,  and 
tte  great  doctrine  of  &talism,  is,  that  m  the  moral  worlds  as  well 
08  the  natural^  the  same  eoneefueneee  invariably  reeuU  from  the 
same  antecedent  eireumeianoes.  It  is  mamfestly  implied  in  what 
he  and  others  advance  on  tins  sul^ect,  that  they  mean  to  speak 
of  the  sntecedent  circumstances  as  the  earns  in  all  respeate.  All 
the  dispoeMens,  habits,  and  desires,  everything  intellectual  and 
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moral,  and  everjtiiing  extraneous  to  the  oaind,  —  in  a  word,  the 
mind  itself,  and  everything  which  can  hare  an  influence  upon  the 
mind,  are  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  the  same.  Now  my  portion 
is,  that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  same  consequences  invariably 
follow.  And  I  hold,  with  Whately  and  others,  that  this  is  self- 
evident,  and  that  to  assert  tiie  contrary  is  absurd.  If  saij  man 
iliinks  tiiat  he  has  the  power  actually  to  make  a  contrary  choice 
when  all  the  antecedent  circumstances  are  the  same;  I  must 
request  him  to  think  again.  And  if  he  still  insists  that  he 
possesses  such  a  po,wer,  it  is  no  more  tiban  reasonable  to  caH 
upon  him  for  proof.  Let  him  give  an  instance,  in  which  he  has 
in  some  way  exereised  it,  or  if  he  never  has  dime  it,  let  him  do 
it  now,  and  tiius  end  the  controversy.  But  if,  thou^  a  man 
really  has  this  power,  he  never  has  exercised  it  and  never  will 
exercise  it,  then,  after  all,  At  existence  of  the  power  does  not 
amount  to  much,  and  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  irith  the 
doctrine,  that  the  same  consequences  do  in  fact  result  from  the 
same  antecedent  circumstances.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  ques- 
tion whetiier  a  man  has  the  power,  is  of  no  weight  For  if  he 
has  it,  but  never  uses  it,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  thou^ 
he  had  it  not.  And  so,  according  to  the  Essay,  the  tztUmce  of 
ike  power  of  the  contrary  being  never  exercised,  would  do  nothing 
to  shut  out  fisttalism, — because,  notwithstanding  such  a  power, 
&ere  may  in  &ct  be  an  invariable  constancy  m  the  result  of 
moral  causes. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  it,  that  the  author  of  the 
Essay  and  some  other  writers  should  represent  free  agency  as 
consistmg  b  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice.  The  power  and  tte 
only  power  which  we  really  use,  is  the  power  to  choose  and  aot 
as  we  do.  We  can  indeed  make  a  diftrent  choice  at  another 
time  and  in  other  circumstances.  But  have  we  power  to  make 
a  different  choice  at  the  very  time  tliat  we  make  the  choice  we 
do  ?  Let  it  be  that  we  have  such  a  power.  I  say  that  we  cannot 
use  it,  except  by  chooring  at  the  very  time  diffiurently  from  what 
we  do  choose.  But  how  can  ttus  be?  At  the  very  same  tkne 
Hiat  we  choose  to  speak  Hie  truth,  how  oaa  ve  use  the  p^wer  of 
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a  CQfatnrj  oh<Mce,  aod  chooee  to  speak  falsehood  ?  Now,  how 
strange  it  is,  that  any  one  should  represent  free  agencj  as  con- 
sisting in  a  power,  which,  if  it  should  exist,  would  never  be  used^ 
and  the  use  of  which  would  imply  a  contradiction  ?  Does  moral 
agency  consist  m  the  power  to  cause  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be,  or  to  cause  a  thing  and  its  opposite  to  be  at  the  same  time  ? 
—  a  power  to  make  a  partiouhr  choice  and  a  contrary  ch(»ee  at 
one  and  the  same  time  ?  The  choices  I  make  and  the  actions  I 
perform  are  the  choices  and  acts  of  a  free  moral  agent.  And 
the  power  to  choose  and  act  as  Ido^  is  all  the  power  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  my  m<»al  agency.  Who  can  reasonably  wish  for  toon 
power,  than  that  which  he  exercises  in  the  rariety  of  choices 
he  makes,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  his  actions  ? 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  general  principle  which  I  maintain, 
take  the  words  of  Christ :  ^'  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  words."  Obedience  is  the  invariable  consequence  of  love. 
And  disobe^ence  is  the  invariable  consequence  of  tte  want  ct 
love.  ^'  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepetti  not  my  words."  —  But 
has  not  a  man  who  is  now  destitute  of  love,  patter  ioobeyf  Tes, 
OQ  the  proper  c<mdition.  He  cannot  render  a  true  obedience  to 
Christ,  wkhout  love.  That  any  one  should  duxme  to  obey,  and 
aetually  obey,  idien  he  has  no  love,  is  oonkary  to  the  nature  of 
obedience.  His  power  to  obey  is  then  eondHiondl^  and  tiie  coi>- 
£tions  are  such  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  nund,  and  the 
nature  of  voluntary  action.  These  conditions  are  often  expressed, 
and,  when  not  expressed,  are  understood.  And  practical  men  un- 
4ieT8tand  them  alike.  When  they  wish  to  induce  a  man  to  make  a 
choice  different  from  what  he  has  made,  instead  of  appealmg  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  will,  they  labor  at  the  well  known  conditions 
ef  the  new  choice.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  they  hope  to 
socoeed.  Here  are  mnfbrm  laws  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  ia 
Ifae  natural ;  and  to  attempt  to  accomplish  anything  farrespeotively 
0f  those  Uws,  would  be  as  unwise  and  fruitiess  in  one  case  as  in 
ttie  other. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
a  few  quotations  from  a  writer,  whom  no  <me  can  charge  with  tbe 
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want  of  BDlightened,  patient,  profound  thought,  or  of  a  clear,  db- 
erimmating  judgment  <m  metaphysical  subjects. 

^'  Those  who  plead  for  contingent  self-determination,  or  adopt 
A  theory  which  implies  it,"  says  President  Day,  ^^  often  claim  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  be  conadered  the  advocates  of 
liberty.  If  this  assumption  be  conceded  to  them,  it  ought  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  according  to  which  of  the  numerous  me«ffi- 
ings  o[  the  term,  liberty  is  peculiar  to  their  system.  Those  who 
believe  in  the  dependence  of  volitions  upon  motives  as  well  as 
agents,  are  also  decided  advocates  of  liberty.  But  they  do  not 
engage  to  give  their  sanction  to  every  strange  or  even  absurd 
combination  of  ideas,  to  which  any  philosopher  may  think  proper 
to  annex  the  term,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  significatioD 
of  the  word  as  sanctioned  by  common  usage.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
haads,  that  with  respect  to  external  actions,  we  are  free,  when  we 
Sous  we  will;  when  there  is  sudi  an  established  connection  be- 
tween our  volitions  and  our  actions  that  the  Utter  invariably  follow 
firom  the  other.  Wlien  we  will  to  walk,  we  walk,  if  we  are  free. 
•—Now  is  internal  liberty,  or  liberty  of  the  will,  the  direct  op' 
p(mt$  of  this  7  Does  it  imply  that  there  is  no  dependence  of  our 
volitions  on  ai^ecedent  feelings;  that  however  ardently  a  man 
may  k)ve  God,  this  has  no  controllmg  iiduence  over  his  purposes 
and  executive  acts  ? " 

'^  According  to  the  advocates  of  independent  sdf-determinatioa, 
U)erty  of  the  will  imfdies  9k  freedom  to  either  side.  This  is  other- 
wise expressed  by  saying,  that  whenever  a  man  acts  freely  he  has 
power  to  the  contrary,  —  Gottsin  says :  ^  An  action  performed 
with  the  consciousness  of  power  not  to  do  it,  is  what  men  have 
iifdled  9k  free  action.' «—  ^  Liberty  •—  belongs  to  acts  which  we  per- 
form, with  the  consciousness  of  domg  them,  and  of  being  able  nst 
io  do  them.'  In  a  oertain  sense  this  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  re- 
ference to  external  eonduot,  amaa  is  free  when  he  does  as  he  wills. 
But  does  liberty  imply,  that  when  a  manViUs  a  certain  act,  it  is 
no  more  likely  to  follow  than  the  contrary  act ;  that  there  is  no  es- 
tal^shed  connection  between  what  he  does,  and  what  he  wiUs  to 
do ;  that  wkb  the  same  voHdans  his  ai^ns  might  be  diSn^ent  ?  ^ 
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^^  But  the  adyocfttos  of  a  liberty  to  eiiher  side,  would  probably 
oonsider  it  as  relating  not  so  much  to  external  condact,  as  to  acts 
of  the  wilL  Cousin  saya :  ^  liberty  exists  in  the  pure  power  of 
willing,  wfaioh  is  always  aooompanied  by  the  eonscioasness  of  the 
power  to  will  the  contrary  of  what  it  wiDs.'  But  in  what  sense  is 
it  true,  that  man  has  the  power  to  will  tiie  contrary  of  what  he 
actually  wills  7  He  has  such  power,  that  with  a  m/fficient  induee^ 
menty  he  will  make  an  opposite  choice.  But  has  he  not  power, 
yon  ask,  to  choose  otherwise  than  he  does,  even  thou^  it  be  cer- 
tiun  that  he  will  never  exercise  that  power  unless  there  is  some 
change  in  his  feelings,  or  in  the  motiTes  before  him  ?  A  correct 
answer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of  meaning 
here  ^veo  to  the  w(»rd  power.  A  man  may  have  9ome  power,  and 
not  have  aU  power ;  that  is,  he  may  not  have  all  that  up<m  which 
the  result  depends.  If  the  word  power  be  used  m  its  broadest 
■eoae,  as  inclnding  not  only  opportunity,  knowledge,  capacity,  etc., 
but  motioes  of  ail  kmd»;  it  is  not  true  that  a  man  has  always 
equal  power,  that  is,  equal  mducements,  to  opposite  volitions." 

*^  But  if  the  word  power  be  here  used  according  to  its  more 
common  acceptation,  so  as  no^  to  include  motives  and  the  state  of 
feeling,  tiiis  is  not  inconsiatent  with  such  a  strength  of  incUnation, 
as  will  certainly  prevent  any  contrary  volition.  A  man  has  as 
much  power  to  speak  the  truth,  if  he  wiU^  as  he  has  to  utter 
falsehood.  And  he  has  as  much  power  to  will  to  speak  the  truth, 
jfhi9fo€ling9  are  so  inoUnedy  as  he  has  to  will  to  He.  But  has  he 
a  power  which  will  determine  him  to  will  one  way,  while  his  feel- 
ings are  wholly  inclined  to  will  the  contrary  way  7  In  many 
eases,  there  may  be  conflicting  emotions  m  a  man's  mind,  and 
therefore  $ome  power  of  motive  in  opposite  directions.  But  when 
he  comes  to  a  decision,  are  the  motives  on  the  opposite  sides 
always  equal  7  Is  it  not  the  preponderance  of  one  over  the  other 
which  turns  the  scale  7  The  man  who  wills  in  a  particular  way, 
under  tiie  influence  of  certain  feelings,  might  undoubtedly  will 
^flerently,  wnder  a  different  inftuenee.  But  while  the  same  mmd 
eentbues  m  precisely  the  same  state,  in  tiie  same  circumstances, 
and  under  the  same  influences  of  every  kind,  has  it  power  to  will 
in  opposite  directions ;  or  if  it  has  tiiis  power,  will  it  ever  use  it  7" 
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"  If  in  asserting  a  power  to  contrary  volitions,  nothing  more  13 
intended,  than  that  a  different  influenoe  might  occasion  an  oppo- 
site decision  of  the  will,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  depeor 
dence  of  vdition  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  external  motives,  natiw 
ral  sensibilities,  acquired  propensities,  etc.  The  younger  Ed- 
wards, a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  certain  connection  between 
volitions  and  their  causes,  admits  that  the  power  of  acting  implies, 
at  the  same  time,  a  power  of  not  acting.  But  he  takes  special  care 
to  guard  his  admission  against  the  inference,  that  our  volitions  are 
independent  of  the  influence  of  motives.  — '  Moral  necessity,'  he 
says,  ^  is  the  certain  or  necessary  connection  between  morcd  eau8e$ 
imd  moral  effects ;'  —  ^  and  there  is  no  moral  necessity  in  the 
case,  unless  the  connection  be  real  and  absolutely  certam,  so  as 
to  insure  the  existence  of  the  effects.'  And  his  father  says: 
'  Moral  necessity  may  be  as  absolute  as  natural  necessity ;  that  is, 
the  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as 
a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  its  natural  cause.'  —  *As  it  must 
be  allowed  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect 
connection  between  moral  causes  and  their  effects ;  so  this  only  is 
what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral  necessity.'  According  to  these 
writers,  then,  a  man  may  have  a  natural  power  to  make  a  contarary  i 

choice,  although,  at  the  same  time  he  is  morally  unable  to  do  it; 
that  is,  he  is  under  the  influence  of  such  motives,  as  vrill  in&lli- 
bly  prevent  him  from  thus  willing.  It  may  be  thought  by  some, 
that,  by  a  purpose  or  resolve^  we  have  power  to  give  our  volitions 
a  contrary  direction.  But  do  we  form  purposes  independmitly  of 
all  motives  from  without  and  from  within  ?  Will  the  same  influ* 
ence  operating  upon  precisely  the  same  state  of  mind,  lead  to 
opposite  purposes  mi  volitions  ?  " 

^'  If  we  pass  from  our  purposes  to  our  effeelums  or  emodom^ 
shall  we  here  find  the  liberty  to  either  side  ?  It  is  manifest  that 
different  objects  may  produce  diflbrent  feelings  m  the  same  mind ; 
and  the  same  objects  will  produce  difierent  feelings  m  different 
minds.  But  while  the  same  objects  are  viewed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  a  mind  ccmtinuing  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  suscepti* 
bility,  will  the  affections  excited  by  these  objects  be  so  changed, 
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as  to  become  of  an  opposite  character  ?  Or  does  the  state  of  the 
mind  itself  become  oontrary  to  what  it  was  before,  without  any 
cause  whatever  ?  " 

^^  Will  it  be  said,  that  our  tolitions  are  pardy  contmgent,  and 
partly  dependent  on  something  preceding;  ttiat  there  maj  be 
9ome  inflaence  from  motives,  and  at  the  same  time  a  power  of  act* 
ing  in  opposition  to  motives  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  Ihat 
if  the  very  nature  of  Kberty  of  will  implies  freedom  to  either  side, 
then  80  far  as  this  is  controlled,  and  our  volitions  are  determined 
by  the  influence  of  motives,  by  the  state  of  the  affections,  or  by 
anything  else,  liberty  is  impaired*  The  saint  in  heaven,  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  such  motives  as  invariably  excite  in  him 
holy  v(^tions,  has  not  the  liberty  of  which  we  are  now  speaking ! '' 

^'  Why  have  metaphysicians  given  to  the  terms  liberty  and 
power,  when  applied  to  the  will,  a  meaning  so  diflbrent  from  thai 
wUcb  they  bear  in  customary  use,  and  in  reference  to  external 
eonduci?  In  conunon  language,  a  man  enjoys  liberty  when  he 
does  as  he  wUb  ;  that  is,  when  there  is  ^  fixed  conneetian  between 
his  acts  and  his  volitions.  Whatever  interrupts  this  connection, 
BBpairs  his  freedom.  But  accordiag  to  some  philosophers,  liberty 
of  wiU  requires  that  there  should  be  no  dependence  of  our  voti^ 
Uons  up(m  anything  preceding,  for  being  as  they  are,  rather  tiian 
otherwise.  External  liberty  consists  in  a  man's  acting  unifermly, 
accordmg  to  his  mU.  Does  internal  Eberty  imply,  tiiat  he  fre* 
(juently  wills  in  oppotitum  to  Us  mtpreme  afl^eetionsf  When  we 
say  that  a  man  has  power  to  the  coniarary  external  action,  we  mean, 
Itei  if  kU  triU  were  diff^erent^  the  action  would  be  d^rent.  But 
some  who  speak  of  a  power  to  contrary  volitions,  seem  to  mean, 
that  under  tiie  Mme  influence,  and  m  the  eame  state  of  mind,  tiie 
vo&tions  may  be  different.  It  is  a  power  of  contingence,  a 
capacity  of  bemg  subject  to  accident.  Is  not  the  term  power,  as 
it  is  frequentiy  used,  a  mere  '  metaphyeieal  eound/  which  is  to 
produce  its  efeet,  not  by  any  distbct  signification  in  the  eonneo* 
tion  HI  which  it  is  introduced,  but  t^  association  with  fselingg 
excited  by  the  word,  in  cases  of  a  very  different  nature  ? '' 

**  Liberty  is  commoidy  e<wridered  %prmUge.    But  what  prlvi- 

voi-  v.  12 
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lege  is  conferred  by  the  liberty  of  contmgence,  —  a  freedom  of 
our  volitions  from  all  influence  of  motives,  —  of  argument,  and 
persuasion,  and  affections  7  Suppose  a  man  were  to  be  endowed 
with  a  will  which  should  put  forth  volitions  wholly  at  random,  with- 
out any  regard  to  his  feelings ;  that  if  these  should  urge  him  ever 
80  strongly  to  go  one  way,  his  will  would  determine  he  should  go 
in  an  opposite  direction  ;  that  however  much  he  mi^t  be  pleased 
with  obeying  God,  his  volitions  would  lead  him  to  disobey  ;  would 
this  be  the  perfection  of  liberty  ?  Or  suppose  his  volitions  should 
spring  up  without  any  cause,  or  reason,  or  influence  whatever, 
either  from  without  or  frx>m  within ;  would  this  be  the  most  desira- 
ble condition  of  his  being  ?  "  * 

A  moral  agent  is  one  who  performs  actions  which  are  of  a  morcH 
nature,  and  are  related  to  a  moral  law.  But  what  is  d^free 
agent  ?  The  word  free  is  relative*  Taken  in  a  good  sense,  it 
denotes  the  absence  of  something  undesirable.  A  citisen  of  the 
United  States  is  free.  From  what  is  he  free  ?  He  is  not  free 
from  the  authority  of  law,  nor  from  the  power  of  rulers.  He  is 
not  free  from  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  his  property,  or  as  to 
the  busmess  he  shall  pursue.  In  various  respects  his  personal 
liberty  is  limited.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  various  and  some- 
times unwelcome  restraints,  we  say  he  is  dkfree  man,.  But  from 
what  is  be  free  ?  He  is  free  from  a  despotic  government.  He  is 
free  from  the  power  of  a  king  who  rules,  not  according  to  just  and 
equal  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  absolute  will.  He  is  fr^ee 
from  oppression,  and  from  all  unnecessary  and  unreascmable 
restnunts.  In  the  Scripture  sense,  a  man  is  fi*ee,  who  is  free  from 
the  dominion  of  rin,  and  has  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

But  m  the  case  now  under  consideration,  freedom  is  spoken  of 
as  an  attribute  of  an  mtelligent,  accountable  being.  Here  free- 
dom is  freedom  from  whatever  would  prevent  moral,  accountable 
action.  And  here  we  form  our  judgment,  not  by  an  abstract 
intellectual  process,  but  by  conseiousness  and  oomman  $en$e.  We 
know  that  we  are  moral,  accountable  agents.  We  know  also  that 
we  have  the  freedom  which  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  law.  We  are  free  from  compulsion  or  force.  We  do 
*  See  Day  on  the  WUl,  Sect  4.  ' 
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nrhat  we  eJwose,  and  we  choose  as  we  are  inclined.  We  are  not 
free  from  law,  or  from  obligation  to  serve  God.  And  we  are 
not,  in  our  voluntary  conduct,  fi*ee  from  the  influence  of  our 
inclinations  and  desires,  nor  from  the  influence  of  external  objects. 
In  our  unrenewed  state,  we  are  not  free  from  the  control  of  a  de- 
ceitful and  wicked  heart.  If  we  are  Christians,  we  are  not  free 
from  the  inflnence  of  pious  affections.  And  whether  we  are 
€hristians  or  not,  we  are  not  free  from  the  established  laws 
of  the  mind;  and  one  of  these  laws  we  learn  from  experi- 
ence to  be,  that  tfie  executive  acts  of  the  will,  called  voli- 
tions, follow  our  inclinations  and  decree.  That  we  should  have 
ft  choice  or  determination,  not  conformed  to  our  inclinations 
and  desires,  is  inconceivable.  Such  a  thing  never  did  exist,  and 
never  can.  It  is  indeed  true  that  our  choice  and  our  voluntary 
conduct  often  have  an  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  our  subse- 
quent affections  and  desires ;  and  this  discloses  another  important 
practical  principle.  But  who  does  not  know  that  the  very  choice 
or  determination  of  mind,  which  thus  influences  subsequent  aflec- 
tions  and  desires,  does  itself  spring  from  affections  and  desires 
already  existing  ?  Nor  is  this  anything  strange.  In  many  cases 
we  find  tiiat  the  same  thing  is  the  effect  of  a  preexisting  cause,  and 
the  cause  of  a  subsequent  effect ;  and  that  this  last  effect  becomes 
the  cause  of  another  effect,  and  so  on.  No  man  can  be  a  watch- 
ful observer  of  human  affidrs,  without  perceiving  such  a  concatena- 
tion of  causes  and  effects  in  the  common  course  of  providence. 

The  doctrine  that  our  volitions  proceed  from  our  aflbctions,  is 
iiiought  by  some  to  be  liable  to  objection  with  regard  to  the  case 
of  Adam.  How,  it  is  asked,  could  he  be  influenced  in  the  act  of 
his  will  to  disobey,  by  his  affections,  or  the  state  of  his  heart,  when 
his  affections  were  holy?  I  answer;  while  his  affections  all 
remained  holy,  he  could  not  disobey.  But  he  was  mutable,  and 
the  affections  of  his  heart,  which  were  once  holy,  became  sinfrd. 
And  it  agrees  witii  common  experience,  that  sinful  aflections  of 
heart  should  lead  to  voluntary  transgression.  But  how  did  his 
heart  change  from  holiness  to  sin  ?  I  answer ;  he  certainly  did 
ehange,  and  the  change  must  have  begun  somewhere.    As  I  never 
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experienced  such  a  change  mjself,  and  as  I  am  unable  to  look  into 
Adam's  mind  and  trace  the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  whiah 
took  place  when  he  became  a  transgressor,  I  cannot  tell  haw  be 
changed  &om  holiness  to  sin.  This  lies  beyond  mj  knowledge. 
But  as  the  inclinations,  aflfections  and  desires  of  the  heart  are  evi- 
dently the  chief  springs  of  voluntary  action,  it  would  seem  very 
probable,  that  the  change  in  Adam's  character  commenced  in  his 
heart,  and  that  his  sinful  heart  led  to  the  act  of  disobedience. 
And  it  is  certainly  no  more  difficult  to  show  how  his  affidctioos 
became  corrupt,  and  how  these  corrupt  afifectiona  led  to  voluntary 
transgression,  than  to  show  how  he  could  choose  to  transgress, 
while  the  affections  and  desires  of  his  heart  were  all  pure,  and 
bow  this  choice,  proceeding  firom  a  sinless  heart,  could  be  sinful  \ 
in  other  words,  to  show  how  voluntary  transgression  could  take 
place  without  any  wrong  feeling  in  the  heart  prompting  to  it.  If^ 
to  escape  this  last  difficulty,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  first  act  of 
Adam's  will  to  transgress,  was  an  uUimate  facty  and  so  not  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  I  could  with  equal  propriety  say,  that 
the  change  of  his  heart,  under  temptation,  from  a  pure  to  a  corrupt 
state  was  an  ultimate  fact,  admitting  of  no  explanation. 

If  t^e  case  of  the  first  'transgression  is  treated  m^taphj/tioaUj/f 
there  is  no  escape  from  difficulties.  The  common  theory  is  no  more 
encumbered  with  them,  than  any  other,  and  therefore  the  exists 
ence  of  insolvable  difficulties  cannot  fairly  be  urged  as  a  valid 
objection  against  it.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  of  divine  truth  in 
relation  to  this  matter  has  mysteries  not  to  be  explained,  and 
depths  which  no  finite  mind  can  fathom.  But  after  all,  it  mojf 
be,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  subject,  which  necessarily  occ^ 
sions  any  special  difficulty.  The  difficulties  which  generally  per- 
plex us,  mty  be  owing  to  something  wrong  in^  our  habits  of  think- 
ing,  and  particularly  to  our  undertaking  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
(rf*  a  spiritual  nature,  by  our  speculative  &culties.  It  may  be 
that  the  views  which  David  had  of  his  own  nusoonduot,  when  he 
wrote  the  51st  Psahn,  were  not  only  just  and  true,  but  the  only 
views  which  were  fit  and  profitable  for  him.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Peter,  when  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.    It  may  be^ 
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that  he  then  entertained  the  only  right  and  proper  views  of  his 
own  oflfence.  AH  the  tmth  and  all  the  philosophy,  which  justly 
belongs  to  any  transgressor,  may  be  contained  in  the  humble,  con- 
trite confession;  I  have  done  wi^cedh/;  —  agamtt  thee^  0  G-od^ 
havelrirmed:  IcAhor  myself.  The  Lord  is  riffhteous^  and  lam 
justly  condemned.  We  know  that  this  is  enou^  for  the  purposes 
of  salvation,  and  it  may  be  that,  m  regard  to  aU  important  pur- 
poses, this  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  As  it  is  a  concern  of  con- 
science and  the  heart,  it  may  be,  that  any  attempt  to  work  out  the 
problem  in  a  speculatiye,  philosophical  manner,  is  not  only  needless, 
but  hazardous ;  and  that  he  who  never  makes  the  attempt,  and  is 
c<mtent  to  treat  the  subject  merely  in  a  penitent,  devout  and 
{nraetical  manner,  is  in  the  surest  way  to  understand  the  truth,  and 
to  keep  his  mind  eflbctually  closed  against  the  encroachments  of 
error.  And  the  time  may  come,  when  the  wise  and  good  man, 
instead  of  coldly  inquiring  after  the  pMbsopky  of  «m,  will  be 
wholly  occupied  with  oonfesdng  and  forsaking  it,  with  seeking  for- 
giveness for  it,  uid  watchfully  guarding  against  it.  And  if 
we  ooold  have  access  to  Adam,  and  could  ask  him  to  give  us  an 
exact  account  of  his  apostasy,  it  may  be  that,  after  all  he  has 
learnt  in  the  world  of  spirits  for  five  thousand  years,  the  be^- 
ning,  and  middle,  and  termination  of  his  story  would  be,  tiiat  he 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  under  perfect  obligations 
to  obey  his  commands,  but  that  he  yielded  to  temptation  and 
became  a  dnner.  And  it  may  be,  that  he  would  wonder  at  ta, 
fhHosophissifng  sinnerSy  tiiat  we  should  have  so  much  trouble 
of  a  speculative,  metaphysical  kind,  respecting  our  depravity, 
and  so  little  of  a  spiritual  kind,  arismg  from  a  sense  of  the  moral 
evil  tibat  is  in  us,  and  of  our  ill  desert  as  transgressors. 

I  do  not  mean  to  discard  mental  philosophy,  as  a  science.  It 
is  certainly  conducive  to  tiie  great  end  of  our  being,  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  immortal  nund,  and  to  observe  the 
established  principles  or  laws  which  govern  its  operations.  But 
mental  philosophy,  as  a  science,  must  be  founded  up(m  the  facts 
of  consciousness.  It  must  take  those  firsts  as  they  aare;  just  as 
ilie  soienee  of  physics  takes  the  fi^ts  in  the  mitoral  world  as  they 
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are,  and  builds  upon  them.  Now  our  0i»ritiial  consciousness 
teaches  us,  that  we  are  the  proper  subjects  of  law,  and  that  we 
are  accountable  to  God  for  our  conduct,  and  are  deserving  of 
praise  or  blame  according  as  we  conform  or  not  to  the  rule  of 
ri^t  This  then  is  a  faai  settled  forever,  and  not  on  any  ac- 
count to  be  called  in  question.  Whatever  we  find  the  laws  of 
mental  action  to  be,  this  fact  remains.  It  is  a  first  principle. 
What  then  shall  we  tiiink,  if  a  man  comes  forward  and  sajs,  if 
die  laws  of  the  mind  are  so  and  so,  we  cannot  be  moral,  acoounta- 
ble  beings  ?  We  tell  him,  the  proper  inquiry  is,  whether  such  mn 
the  laws  of  die  mind.  K,  on  a  careful  examination,  we  find  them 
to  be  so,  this  can  never  justify  us  in  setting  aside  die  great  £Mi 
ihat  tpe  are  accountable  bemga.  We  cannot  infer  from  one  weQ- 
known  truth,  that  another  well-known  truth,  is  not  a  trotL 
Whatever  we  find  to  be  metaphysically  true  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  mind  or  the  mode  of  its  acting  —  whether  the  neceasartaa 
scheme,  or  the  opposite,  or  some  one  still  diflferent^  proves  to  be 
the  right  scheme-— the  important  truth  remains  in  full  force,  and 
will  remain  forever,  that  we  are  moral  agmte^'juMy  aecoumtable 
to  God  for  otiT  conduct^  and  are  prcdae-worthy  or  NameHoortliffj 
according  a»  we  obey  or  diwbey  the  moral  law.  Let  us  then  no 
longer  create  to  ourselves  difficulties  and  perplexides  by  arraying 
die  decisions  of  die  speculative  understanding  against  the  dect 
sions  of  conscience.  Let  us  judge  by  our  speculative  fiumhy  on 
speculative  subjects,  and  by  our  moral  &culty  on  moral  aubjeots 
—  never  suffering  one  of  these  to  interfere  with  the  other.  In 
this  way,  the  deciaons  of  each  may  become  more  dear  and  aatia- 
liustory,  and  the  disputes  which  are  carried  on  by  speculative 
reason,  respectmg  the  afiairs  of  conscience,  may  all  come  to  an 
end.  And  as  to  the  difficulties  whidi  have  be^  aoonmulating  of 
late  IB  regard  to  moral  agency-— *it  may  be  that  diey  are  chiefy 
Petitions  or  imagmaiy ;  and  if  so,  they  can  be  best  rwnoivedy  not 
iby  encountering  them  but  by  diemiemng  them. 

Why  should  there  be  any  objectii»i  to  moral  neeemiyf    Writeif 
^eogplain  it  to  foe  the  certun  connection  betweoi  mend  oaoses  aid 
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tl^ir  eSbcis ;  or,  Viae  invariable  infloenoe  of  mmral  oauses.  MonJ 
causeB  are  the  i&clinatkms,  aflfectioDS,  and  deairee  of  the  heart, 
together  witii  the  olgeets  to  which  tiiey  relate.  The  language  is 
soieiitifio,  and  hat  its  nte  in  philosophical  treatises,  and  even  in 
popular  discourse.  The  sacred  wiiters  frequently  use  language 
which  implies  iJl  that  is  OMant  bj  neee$»fy  in  this  case,  and  they 
sometiines  use  the  yeiy  word,  and  in  the  sense  which  scientifio 
writers  affix  to  it;  as  Paul  says,  a  neoesritjf  is  laid  upon  him 
to  preach  the  goqiel ;  and  CSizist  says,  that  there  is  a  necedmtjf 
that  offiinces  should  cobm,  and  that  his  death  is  an  event  which 
nrntt  be.  Simikr  language  is  often  used  in  conmon  discourse,  in 
which  it  is  expected,  that  a  meaning  will  be  given  to  words  corre- 
cqKmdent  witii  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Now  as  scientific  use 
agrees  with  Scripture  use,  and  with  the  prevailing  use  in  comnMm 
discousse,  wiaA  valid  ob^etion  can  be  made  against  it  ?  K  we 
interpret  the  language  relative  to  this  subject  according  to  the  ao- 
knowledged  princiides  of  interpretation,  ^ving  it  a  meaning  corre- 
sponding  with  the  nature  and  cnroumstanoee  of  the  case,  how 
easily  should  we  rid  ourselves  of  difficulty  ?  And  is  it  a  mark  of 
canckr  and  enlargedness  of  mind,  to  mdulge  a  prejudice  against 
modes  of  speech  which  have  long  been  in  good  use,  or  to  insist 
upon  fixing  a  meaning  upon^  tiiem,  foreign  to  the  mamfest  dettgn 
tor  which  they  are  employed  ? 

Presidnii  Edwards  and  others  say,  that  ^  moral  neeeirity  may 
be  as  4AtUute  as  nsitural  necessity ;  that  is,  a  moral  elfect  may  be 
as  perfidctly  connected  with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural,  necessary 
efleot  is,  with  its  nataral  cause.''  The  truth  of  this  must  be  evi- 
dent, if  we  look  at  particular  instances  of  moni  necessity.  The 
moral  perfedionB  cf  Qod  are  moral  causes.  The  eSdct  connected 
with  them  or  resulting  from  them,  is  holy,  and  benevolent  action. 
Sudi  a  being  as  God  «mndt  do  wrong.  He  muit  do  right.  To 
suppose  tfiat  infinite,  ioEmiutable  ri^teousness  and  goodness  will 
lead  to  anything  but  right  action,  is  absurd.  The  sincere  love  of 
believers  to  Christ  is  a  moral  cause,  and  is  invariably  connected 
with  obedience,  as  its  efiect.  *^  He  that  loveth  me  keepeth  my 
words."    The  effi»et  foUows  from  the  veiy  nature  of  love.    It 
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cannot  be  otherwise.  If  we  know  that  any  one  trulj  loves  Christ, 
we  know  that  he  will  obey  Christ.  And  if  any  one  does  not  obey, 
we  know  he  does  not  love.  The  carnal  mind  is  a  moral  cause, 
and  is  certainly  connected  with  its  effect,  which  is  transgression  of 
God's  law.  They  in  whom  this  cause  exists,  Paul  says,  ^'  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  law,"  and  "  cannot  please  God."  Disobedience 
must  follow  from  ihe  carnal,  selfish  heart,  as  certainly  as  any 
natural  effect  follows  firom  a  natural  cause.  These  things  are 
very  plain.  Now  because  right  or  wrong  action  is  the  certain  re- 
sult of  moral  causes,  does  it  follow  that  the  action  is  neither  right 
JMT  wrong  f  Because  moral  causes  produce  their  eflbctas  cer- 
tainly and  invariably  as  physical  causes,  does  it  f<dlow  that  the 
effect  is  a  physical  effect  ?  Because  there  is  as  real  an  influr 
ence  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  does  it  follow  that  the  influr 
ence  is  of  the  same  nature  ?  It  does .  certainly  result  firom  the 
corrupt  passions  and  desires  of  man,  that  oflbnces  will  take  plaoe. 
There  is  a  neceesity  for  this.  So  the  original  word  avayn^  ngnifies. 
Matt.  18 :  7.  But  can  we  conclude  that  this  necessity  is  <^  Uie 
same  nature  with  physical  necessity  ?  Or  can  we  conclude  that 
the  offences  which  flow  firom  it  are  destitute  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  deserve  no  blame,  because  this  is  the  case  with  the  effidcts  of 
9,  physical  necessity  f  Here  is  the  great  mistake.  And  if  any 
one  fidls  into  this  mistake,  he  will  be  likely  to  go  wrong  on  the 
whole  subject.  It  certainly  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  true,  that  if 
the  influence  of  moral  causes  is  as  invariable,  as  the  influence  of 
phyfflcal  causes,  the  effects  must  be  of  the  same  nature  with  i^y- 
sical  effects.  It  certainly  is  not  tarue,  that  because  the  unquench- 
able love  of  Paul's  heart  had  as  certain  an  influence  to  lead  him 
to  preach  the  gospel,  as  the  power  of  steam  has  to  propel  an  en- 
gme,  therefore  he  was  no  more  praise-worthy  for  preaching,  than 
an  engine  is  for  moving.  Because  the  infinite  perfection  of  God 
does  as  certainly  result  m  hdy  and  benev<^nt  action,  as  the 
power  of  gravitation  produces  its  appropriate  elect,  and  because 
it  is  as  really  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  as  it  is  fi>r  gravitation  to 
produce  an  effect  contrary  to  its  nature,  it  certainly  does  not  fi>l- 
low  that  holy  action  in  God  has  no  more  excellence  or  praise- 
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worthiness,  than,  tiie  effect  of  gravitation  in  material  bodies. 
Moral  and  physical  causes  are  in  dieir  nature  entirely  difierent. 
The  fact  that  thej  are  all  cau»e$,  does  not  make  them  the  $ame 
causes,  or  Uke  causes.  K  moral  causes  have  an  influence  whidi 
IS  equdlj  powerful  with  {dbysical  causes,  and  which  equallj  pre- 
vents or  takes  away  ail  resistance,  this  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  causes,  nor  the  nature  of  their  influence,  Hfor  the  nature  c£ 
the  eflbcts  produced.  To  suppose  that  it  does  is  the  great  mis- 
take. K  any  one  makes  this  mistake,  he  may  easily  correct  it^ 
if  he  will  lay  aside  the  technical  language  which  occasions  the 
difficulty,  and  speak  of  cases  where  moral  causes  exist  and  ope- 
rate, in  {dain,  common  language,  and  for  practical  purposes— -if^ 
instead  of  saying  tiiat  God  acts  under  the  influence  of  moral 
neoesmty,  he  will  say,  his  actions  flow  from  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness — if  instead  of  saying,  that  Ckriitiam  are  inflo- 
enced  by  a  moral  necessity,  he  will  say,  their  love  and  gratitude 
to  Christ,  and  their  benevolence  to  their  fellow  men,  are  motivea 
which  influence  them  to  pious  and  benevolent  actions  —  and  if, 
instead  of  saying,  that  dnners  act  as  they  do,  from  a  moral 
necessity,  he  will  say,  they  act  from  the  selfidmess,  the  pride,  and 
the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  By  contemplating 
these  common  and  well  known  fisu^ts,  as  expressed  in  wmrnon  la$^ 
ffuage^  all  unprejudiced  men  might  become  satisfied.  And  why 
should  not  scientific  men  be  equally  satisfied,  when  the  same  fiEuHB 
are  expressed  in  scientific  language  ?  But  if  any  of  us  have  a 
dislike  to  the  scientifio  language  of  Edwards  and  others  on  the 
present  subject,  let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  impute  to  them  a 
meaning  which  never  entered  their  minds,  and  that  we  do  not 
deny  or  overlook  what  is  plamly  a  matter  of  fitoi,  whether  it  k 
expressed  in  comm<m  or  in  scientifio  language. 

The  word  fatalism  denotes  the  opposite  of  tiie  doctrine,  that 
we  are  free^  morai^  aocourUabU  beings^  rmder  the  gasemmmd 
qf  a  tmsej  righteous  and  benevolent  Ghd  and  are  either  pridse^ 
worthy  or  Uame^worthy  for  our  conduct.  It  may  be  proper 
and  useful  then,  to  consider  it  as  including  these  several  points. 
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Now  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  doctrine  of  moral 
necessiii/  mvolyes  &talism,  we  must  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  moral  necessity  is.  And  it  will  be  just  and  right  to  consider 
it  to  be  what  its  most  intelligent  advocates  represent  it  to  be  ;  that 
is,  the  certain  and  invariable  connection  of  moral  causes  and  moral 
effeds.  The  doctrine  implies  that  all  the  external  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  all  their  inward  affections,  purposes,  etc.,  result 
firom  motives  operating  in  or  upon  the  mind.  Now,  does  moral 
necessity,  thus  explained^  involve  fatalism,  or  lead  to  itf  Does  U 
imply  the  particulars  which  go  to  make  upfataUsm  f  * 

All  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  as  stated  by 
Edwards,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  direct  consciousness. 
I  am  sure  that  I  act  in  the  manner  described ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  a  free,  moral,  accountable  being,  because  I  do  act  in 
this  manner.  I  want  no  support  for  the  doctrine,  but  my  own 
consciousness.  And  whenever  I  have  been  embarrassed  in  my 
reflections  respecting  it,  it  has  been  the  consequence  of  my  mis- 
taking the  import  of  the  terms  by  which  the  doctrine  is  expressed, 
or  of  my  suffering  speculative  reasoning,  to  interfere  with  tiie 
decision  of  consciousness. 

I  ask  those  for  proof,  who  affirm,  that  the  theory  of  moral  ne- 
cessity is  incompatible  with  free,  moral,  accountable  agency.  Let 
them  show  in  what  respects  it  is  incompatible.  Let  them  bring 
forward  some  instance  in  which  a  free  moral  agent  ever  did  delib- 
erately act  otherwise  than  according  to  that  theory. 

President  Day  cites  the  remark  of  Cousin,  that "  the  theory 
of  Locke  concerning  freedom  tended  to  fatalism ;"  and  then  he 
says :  '^  Calling  in  the  aid  of  an  odious  appellation,  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  summary  mode  of  confuting  an  opponent.  It  has  a 
special  advantage  when  the  name  which  is  substituted  for  argu- 
ment, is  so  indefinite  and  mysterious,  that  the  reader  is  in  no 
danger  of  discovering  its  meaning.  Fatalism  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  something  heathenish.  But  it  has  assumed  such  a 
diversity  of  forms,  that  it  is  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  answer 

*  As  this  subject  has  been  sofSciently  considered  in  the  Lectures  and  elsewfaert 
in  the  foregoing  volumes ;  the  particular  discnssion  of  it  is  here  omitted. 
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the  purpose  of  an  argument,  which  is  most  efficacious  when  least 
understood.  It  would  be  a  more  simple,  if  not  a  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  reasoning,  to  ofier  direct  proof  of  the  reality  of  contingent 
self-determination.  —  Whatever  was  meant  by  the  Se^talism  of  the 
ancients,  it  did  not  imply  that  idl  the  changes  in  the  world  are 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Being  of  infinifs  m%dom  and  infinite 
goodnes9.  —  It  is  urged  that  the  Se^talists  refer  every  change  to  a 
came.  So  do  believers  in  self-determination ;  not  excepting  even 
acts  of  the  will. — Is  it  Se^talism  to  believe,  that  he  who  formed 
the  soul  of  man  can  so  touch  the  springs  of  its  action  as  to  influ- 
ence the  will,  without  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  its  choice  ? 
Is  a  chain  of  causes,  suspended  from  the  throne  of  nonentity,  to 
be  likened  to  the  purposes  and  agency  of  the  omniscient  Creator  ? 
Is  it  fatalism  to  believe,  that  motives  may  have  a  real  influenoe 
in  determining  volition,  and  that  they  may  be  presented  by  the 
providence  of  Qod ;  that  the  state  of  the  heart  has  also  some  con- 
cern in  giving  direction  to  our  acts  of  choice,  and  that  this  native 
or  acquired  state  is  not  always  the  product  of  chance? — The 
object  of  our  inquiry  is  to  learn  whether  moral  acts  are  determined 
by  accident.  If  they  are  not,  does  it  certainly  follow  that  they 
must  be  subject  to  the  &tes  of  tiie  heathen  ?  Is  there  no  room 
lefl  for  any  effectual  influence  from  infinite  wisdom  and  be 
nevolence  ?" 

^'  The  suggestion  that  a  denial  of  contingent  self-determination 
leads  to  pantheism,  is  as  indefinite  in  its  application,  as  the  charge 
of  fatalism.  The  doctrine  of  pantheism,  as  held  by  Spinoza  and 
his  followers,  is  that  tiie  universe  is  God.  —  What  has  this  to  do 
with  the  dependence  of  volition  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  tiie 
influence  of  motives  ?  —  If  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,  does  it  follow  tiiat  our  life  is  his  life,  our  motion  his  motion, 
our  existence  his  existence  ?  Is  it  pantheism  to  'believe  that  he 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  ?  Does  such  agency  of  his 
imply,  that  there  is  neither  willing  nor  acting  on  our  part  ?  that 
there  is  really  but  one  agent  in  the  universe  7  "  * 

The  duty  of  self-denial  is  sometimes  thought  to  militate  against 

•  Day  on  the  WiU,  Sect  9. 
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tike  doetrine  of  Edwards,  and  to  proye  that  our  vditioos  do  not  al- 
irajs  Mow  our  strongest  desires,  or  that  we  do  not  always  choose 
according  to  our  strongest  motive.  The  writer  of  the  Essay  says : 
^  Do  you  not  at  times  practise  setf-deoial,  and  does  this  consist  ia 
choosing  that  which  is  at  the  time  of  choice  the  most  agreeable  ?" 
Again  he  says :  ^'  The  BiUe  nerer  teaches  that  self-denial  co»- 
sbts  m  choosing  that  which  seems  most  agreeable."  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  the  duty  of  self-denial  does  plamly  exemplify  the  principte 
fiiat  we  are  goremed  by  tiie  strongest  motive.  When  a  Christiaii 
denies  himself^  he  does  indeed  act  against  certam  inclmatioos  and 
desires,  which  operate  as  motives.  Sometimes  these  are  very 
strong.  And  how  could  they  be  overcome  without  something 
stronger.  Why  does  the  Christian  deny  these  inferior  desires 
and  motives  ?  Becaose  he  is  influenced  by  love  to  Christ,  whidi 
IS  an  affection  of  a  higher  and  nobler  kind  than  any  which  he  de- 
nies. It  is  his  supreme  motive.  He  is  willing  even  to  lose  his 
Hfe  &r  Christ's  sake.  He  hates  his  earthly  relations  in  com- 
pariaon  with  Christ,  that  is,  he  loves  Christ  above  them.  So  the 
apostles  acted.  Love  to  Christ  eonstnuned  them.  Under  its 
influence  tiiey  chose  to  deny  themselves  in  regard  to  all  their 
worldly  indinatioiis.  It  was  the  most  agreeable  to  them,  as  £^ 
lowers  of  Christ,  to  do  tfab.  It  was  most  gratifjong  to  thenr  su- 
preme desire.  If  any  one  should  deny  himself,  without  tiiis 
superior  motive,  it  would  not  be  Christian  self-denial.  The  de- 
sires of  the  natural,  unrenewed  mind  are  very  strong,  and  no  one 
will  ever  subdue  them,  unless  he  has  a  motive  of  superior  strength. 
The  strong  man  cannot  be  disarmed  and  overoome,  except  by  oae 
ti^  is  ''  stronger  than  he."  Luke  11:  22. 

If  a  man  half  believes  the  doctrine  of  Edwards ;  or  if  he  be- 
lieves it  under  a  misapprehension  of  what  it  is ;  or  if  he  believes 
it  with  a  tine  apprehension  of  its  nature,  but  ^ves  it  undue  impoP' 
tance  ;  or  if  he  entertains  the  speculative  behef  in  a  heart  desti' 
tnte  of  holiness ;  — in  either  of  these  cases,  the  consequences  of 
his  befief  will  probably  be  pernicious.  And  it  is  the  same  wib 
regard  to  all  moral  and  reli^ous  troth.  But  let  a  man  of  dear 
understanding,  and  decided  piety,  rightly  apprehend  and  cordially 
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believe  tliis  doctiioe,  and  the  conaeqtieDoes  will  be  salutarj.  The 
men  who  speak  of  the  bad  mfluence  of  belieying  mor^  neceeeitj, 
are  those  who  do  not  belieye  it.  Qut  what  intelligent,  good  man 
eTor  believed  it,  without  ezperidneing  happy  effects  from  it  ?  We 
have  idl  along  heard  it  alleged  that  the  doctrine  has  a  bad  tenden- 
cy. But  we  have  never  discovered  each  a  tendency.  It  has  been 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  anititndes  of  the  wisest  and  best  men.  But 
they  have  all  &und  its  mftoence  to  be  favorable  to  morality  and 
piety.  While  those  who  declaim  against  it,  and  say  &at  the  belief 
of  it  has  a  pernicious  effect,  are  those  who  do  not  believe  it.  It 
is  my  fun  conviction  that  Hie  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  presented  in  a  scientific  form,  and  Mrayed  against  hurtful 
errors ;  that  it  tends  to  honor  God,  to  humble  man,  and  to  promote 
growth  m  grace,  and  that  if  we  abonld  •mbrace  the  antagodst 
dockine,  we  should  suffer  loss. 

One  point  more.  Hie  avthor  of  the  Essay  says :  ^  Acoordii^ 
to  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  the  mmd  of  man  is  endowed  witb 
a  constitutional  desire  for  happiness,  which  is  die  steady,  abiding 
&elk)g  of  the  mind,  and  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  mental 
activity  included  in  vdition.'^  Is  this  true  ?  Ih  aJl  mxr  choi%c9% 
and  volvtsfdary  actions  proceed  from  self-lave,  or  a  desire  for  our 
oum  happiness  f  If  so,  then  there  is  clearly  a  ^'  uniform,  invari- 
able" connection  of  volition  with  an  antecedent  motive.  And  tUs 
^wfvtform,  invarMle  antecedence"  would,  according  to  the  author, 
involve  the  essence  of  fatalism ;  and  the  &talism  would  be  univer- 
sal, leaving  no  plaee  for  tree  moral  agency.  For  if  ^^  tiie  desim 
for  happiness  is  the  majnflpring  of  all  the  mental  activity  included 
in  volition,"  that  is,  of  all  voluntary  action ;  then  all  voluntary 
acti<m  stands  in  an  invariable  connection  with  one  and  the  same 
antecedent  motive;,  and,  of  course,  ezdndes  what  the  autjior  calls 
Jree  mgency. 

I  am,  howevar,  &r  from  admitting  that  self-love,  or  the  deore 
of  our  own  happiness,  is  ^the  mainspring"  of  all  voluntary 
action.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few  brief  observations 
en  tbe  sdbjeet. 

yoL.  V.  18 
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That  self-love  is  not  the  spring  of  all  voluntary  actbn,  is,  I 
think,  evident. 

First,  there  are  many  principles  and  some  of  them  very  pow- 
erful principles  in  the  human  mind,  which  prove  springs  of  that 
mental  action  which  is  involved  in  volition.  Love  of  ofipring, 
pitj  for  the  distressed,  gratitude  for  Se^vors,  and  other  natural 
affections  are  as  truly  elements  of  our  mental  constitution,  as  the 
desire  of  our  own  happiness ;  and  each  one  of  them  is  as  truly  a 
spring  of  voluntary  action,  as  self-love.  How  then  can  self-love 
be  the  spring  of  all  voluntary  action  ?  We  can  say  with  truth, 
it  is  one  of  the  springs  of  action.  In  all  minds,  it  is  ^powerful 
spring.  But  is  it  therefore  the  only  spring  ?  In  some  minds  it 
is  the  most  powerftd  spring,  —  the  supreme  motive,  —  the  motive, 
it  may  be,  which  governs  almost  exclusively.  But  because  this  is 
the  case  in  some  minds,  can  we  conclude  that  it  ia  ao  in  all  f 
Take  the  man,  who  loves  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  Has 
be  no  spring  of  action  above  the  desire  of  his  own  happiness  ? 
Is  not  his  affection  to  God  a  motive  distinct  from  self-love,  and 
of  a  far  higher  and  nobler  nature?  And  do  not  those  who 
maintain,  that  a  desire  for  hs^piness  is  the  spring  of  all  voluntary 
action,  manifestly  overlook  important  principles,  and  attempt  to 
simplify  beyond  nature,  and  in  opposition  to  truth  ?  They  dis- 
cover that  self-love  is  a  very  powerful  motive  to  action,  and 
thence  conclude  that  it  is  the  only  one.  Others,  who  find  ffrati- 
tude  to  be  a  powerful  motive  to  action  might,  with  the  same 
justice,  conclude  that  this  is  the  only  motive.  And  otiiers 
again,  findmg  that  pity  for  the  distressed  operates  as  a  motive  to 
exertion,  might  lose  sight  of  everything  else,  and  hold  that  aU 
our  actions  result  from  ^n^. 

As  there  are  many  motives  of  voliticm,  besides  self-love,  so 
there  are  some  motives  which  are  of  superior  moral  worth.  Sup- 
pose you  know  that  a  man  performs  an  action  or  makes  a  sacrifice 
from  pure  love  to  God,  or  to  man,  without  the  least  reference  in 
his  thoughts  or  feelings  to  his  own  private  good.  Do  you  not  at 
once  pronounce  it  a  deed  of  uncommon  excellence  ?  Even  that 
benevolence  which  is  mixed  with  other  things,  and  of  which  we 
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eaa  only  say,  that  it  has  more  influence  than  self-love,  is  regarded 
as  a  virtue.  But  that  benevolence  which  is  wholly  disinterested, 
i.  e.,  which  does  not  proceed  from  any  aim,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
promote  our  own  gratification,  is  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion. And  how  many  seek  tiiat  admiration  by  appearing  to 
be  actuated  by  such  benevolence,  though  really  destitute  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  s»d,  tiiat  while  we  are  influenced  by  love 
to  God  or  to  man,  we  experience  pleature ;  and  from  this  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  a  dmre  for  tiiis  pleasure  is  at  bottom  the 
mainspring  of  all  moral  action,  and  that  all  our  other  motives  are 
to  be  resolved  mto  this.  But  what  is  there  in  logic,  or  in  expe- 
rience, which  can  justify  such  an  inference  ?  The  fact  that  we 
are  pleased  with  the  accompUshment  of  any  object,  as  the  honor 
of  God,  or  the  good  of  man,  implies  that  we  love  that  object 
antecedentiy  to  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  it.  Without  the  ex- 
istence of  such  love  to  the  object,  how  could^the  promotion  of  it 
give  pleasure?  The  pleasure  results  from  the  preeicistent  af- 
fection, and  not  the  affection  from  a  wish  to  obtain  pleasure. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that  a  desire  for  our  own  happiness  is  often 
the  spring  of  our  voluntary  actions.  But  does  it  follow  from  this, 
that  it  is  always  so  ?  How  can  that  be  considered  as  a  motive  to 
action,  which  is  in  no  way  contemplated  by  us  —  which  is  not 
before  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought  or  desire,  at  the  time  of 
action  ?  Look  at  a  loving  father,  who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
Hfe,  rushes  into  the  water  or  the  fire  to  rescue  his  litfle  children. 
What  moves  him  to  do  this  ?  Is  it  a  desire  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation or  pleasure  ?  But  he  will  tell  you,  he  had  no  thought  of 
this,  and  tiiat  he  was  urged  on  to  do  what  he  did,  by  the  love 
and  pity  of  his  heart  for  Us  dear,  sofiering  children.  If  he 
succeeded  in  preserving  their  Ufe,  he  did  indeed  experience  a  high 
degree  of  pleasure,  as  a  consequence.  But  to  say  that  a  desire 
for  tiiat  pleasure  was  the  motive  of  the  parent's  efforts,  would  be 
a  contradiction  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage. And  surely  a  devout  Christian  may,  sometimes  at  least, 
be  so  influenced,  so  constrained,  so  borne  on  by  love  to  Christ, 
that  all  thought  of  himself  and  all  desire  for  his  own  gratification 
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win  be  excluded,  and  his  fervent,  holy  lore  become  the  great 
and  only  motive  of  action.  Facts  of  this  kind  certainly  occur 
in  the  history  of  6od*s  people.  In  how  many  instances  are 
Christians,  at  the  commencement  of  their  course,  and  afterwards, 
conscious  of  loving  God  and  rejoicing  in  his  government,  widioot 
any  reference  in  their  thoughts  to  tbeir  own  interests,  temporal 
^  or  eternal  ?  And  is  not  su<^  pure  love  to  (}od,  such  a  rising 
above  private  interest,  and  such  annihilation  of  self  generally 
regarded  as  among  the  clearest  marks  of  holiness,  and  as  what 
may  be  expected  to  exist  in  proporti(Mi  to  the  measure  of  sanc- 
tification?  The  unregenerate  are  'Movers  of  themselves.'' 
They  have  no  moral  affection  of  a  higher  character  than  self-love. 
But  can  it  be  the  same  with  those  who  bear  the  image  of  Christ  { 
Is  there  no  object  in  the  universe  which  they  kve,  except  in  sub- 
serviency to  their  own  personal  welfeure  ?  Is  all  duty  performed 
by  saints  and  angels  from  that  one  principle  ?  To  suppose  this 
seems  to  me  as  unpnilosophical  and  imtrue,  as  to  suppose  that  all 
the  operations  in  the  natural  world  are  to  be  traced  to  the  power 
of  9team^  or  to  electricity.  True  philosophy  leads  us  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  by  a  great  variety  of  prin- 
ciples or  laws,  muiy  of  which  are  entirely  distinct  fixxn  each 
other. «  And  why  should  it  not  lead  us  to  do  the  same  in  the  moral 
world,  and  to  trace  the  actions  of  intelligent,  moral  beings,  to  all 
that  variety  of  principles  or  motives,  from  which  they  evidently 
result  ?  Why  should  we  refuse  to  admit  what  is  so  maiiifiMt,  that 
a  variety  of  causes  or  springs  of  action  as  really  exist  and  oper- 
ate in  the  world  of  mind^  as  in  the  world  oi  matter  t 
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REPLY  TO   "INQUIRER."* 


Thb  writer,  whose  questions  and  remarks  I  shall  now  consider, 
conceals  his  name,  and  calls  himself  '^  Inquirer.  *^  He  doubtless 
has  sufiScient  reasons  for  writing  anonymouslj.  But  what  weight 
is  there  in  the  reasons 'which  he  suggests  in  his  ^'  Apology?"  He 
thinks  he  may  be  allowed  to  conceal  his  name,  because  he  does 
not  come  forward  as  a  teacher ^  but  as  a  learner.  But  why  is  it 
less  proper  for  one,  who  presents  himself  before  the  public  as  an 
^^  Inquirer  "  and  learner,  to  make  known  his  real  name,  than  for 
<me  who  presents  himself  as  a  teacher  ?  It  is  certidnl  j  very  honor- 
able for  a  man  to  '^  take  the  attitude  of  a  learner ; "  especially  if, 
in  that  modest  attitude,  he  manifests  high  intellectual  attainments, 
and  giv^s  his  readers  reason  to  think  that  he  is  able  to  teadi  as 
well  as  to  learn. 

But  I  have  no  disposition  to  complain  of  ^^  Inquirer,"  for  not 
^Ting  his  name  to  tiie  public.  Nor  wiU  I  evade  the  task  of 
answering  his  inquiries  because  he  writes  anonymously.  As  the 
questions  are  important,  I  will  seriously  attend  to  them,  without 
being  anxious  to  know  from  -whom  they  come.  I  am  very  willing 
to  converse  with  persons  behind  the  curtain,  whose  words  I  hear, 
but  whose  faces  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  see,  on  condition  that 
they  treat  subjects  with  propriety,  and  show  by  their  words,  that 
tiiey  are  worthy  of  respect,  as  the  two  anonymous  writers  do,  with 
whom  I  am  concerned  in  these  discussions.  After  all,  it  must 
seem  rather  singular  for  me,  in  my  own  name,  to  be  publicly  dis- 
cussing subjects  with  two  writers,  possessed  of  no  ordinary  powers 
of  mind,  but  who  conceal  their  names.  I  however  make  no  objec- 
tion. Still  one  in  my  case  cannot  be  quite  oertun  how  the  thing 
wiU  end.    If  I  should  comnut  mistakes,  or  if  I  should  be  unsuo- 

•  First  published  in  the  Am.  Bib.  Bepos.,  1840  ftnd  1841,  in  replj  to  *"  Inqnlrer,** 
April,  184a  I 
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cessftd  in  mj  efforts,  and  so  expose  myself  to  shame,  I  might  wish 
I  had  done  as  others  have  done,  and  wisely  availed  myself  of  the 
benefit  of  concealment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  my  respected,  but 
anonymous  friends  find,  as  thay  may,  that  they  have  escaped  the 
hazards  of  authorship,  and  have  gained  honor  to  themselves  by 
their  anonymous  publications ;  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  prevent 
imstakes  and  to  let  the  world  know  to  whom  the  honor  belongs. 

It  is  well  understood,  how  much  more  diflBcuIt  it  is  to  answer 
questions,  than  it  is  to  ask  them.  And  what  if  I  riiould  think  it 
best,  by  and  by,  to  invert  the  present  order,  and  to  take  upon 
myself,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do,  the  humbler  and  easier  task  of 
asking  questions,  and  to  transfer  to  "  Inquirer,"  the  more  honor- 
able and  diflScult  task  at  answering  them  ?  And  if  a  man  of 
such  obvious  and  eminent  characteristics  as  he  possesses,  should 
proceed  a  little  further  in  laying  open  his  mind,  and  should  be  ai 
free  in  answering  as  he  has  been  in  asking  questions,  he  mi^t 
perhaps  make  himself  sufficiently  known  without  the  form  of  giving 
his  name.  ^ 

"  Inquirer "  says,  he  finds  "difficulties  in  moH  of  the  systems 
of  mental  phik)sophy  "  which  he  reads.  It  is  implied,  that  he  does 
not  find  difficulties  in  all  of  them ;  that  there  is  at  least  some 
one  system,  in  which  he  finds  no  difficulties.  I  would  then  at 
once  "  take  the  attitude  of  a  learner, "  and  ask  him  what  that 
system  is.  To  me  all  systems  of  mental  philosophy  have  bad 
their  difficulties.  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  upon  any  system, 
however  well  supported  by  argument,  against  which  speoulatiFe 
objections  and  difficulties  could  not  be  urged.  And  if  I  had 
loused  to  believe  every  truth,  or  system  of  kniths,  wUch  was 
exposed  to  difficulties  that  I  could  not  fully  obviate,  I  diould  have 
believed  nothing.  If,  however,  "  Inquirer  "  has  found  a  system 
which  is  encumbered  with  no  difficulties,  as  his  exprescdon  seons 
to  imply,  he  will  confer  a  great  fiivor  on  me,  and  on  many  others, 
by  making  us  acqufunted  with  it.  But,  for  the  present,  I  am  Mij 
convinced,  that  the  only  safe  and  proper  way  is,  to  hditvt  ihM 
which  is  proved  by  nfficient  emdeneCj  especially  by  Scripture  eoir 
dencey  whatever  speculative  difficulties  may  attend  it.     If  our  futh 
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in  divine  truth  is  shaken,  if  it  in  the  least  degree  wavers,  on 
acconot  of  insolvable  difficulties,  we  shall  soflfor  a  loss  that  can- 
not be  measured. 

But  what  ^'  Inquirer  "  says  afterwards,  diows  that  we  may  have 
mistaken  his  meaning,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  signify  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  any  system  of  mental  philoBophy  which  is 
free  from  difficulties.  For  he  says,  distinctly,  that  he  has  not  found 
^  terra  firma  extensive  enough  to  choose  his  dwelling-place ;"  and 
he  is  looking  for  ^^  new  treatises,"  making  improvements  upon  aD 
the  old  systems.  He  shows  a  commendable  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  mental  science,  and  thinks  *'  it  is  time  that  more  were 
said  and  done  in  relation  to  this  great  subject."  With  a  little 
modification  my  ofHuion  coincides  with  his.  I  would  say,  "  it  is 
time  that  mortj^  or  Jest,  ^'  were  said  and  done."  On  this  sub- 
ject, especially,  mattering  is  to  be  deprecated.  '^  Drink  deep, 
or  taste  not." 

^^  Inquirer  "  says,  he  never  can  love  dispute,  until  he  has  '^  a 
new  Uute^ "  and  speaks  of  this  as  my  philo6q)hioaI  word.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  he  should  call  the  word  ta$te,  used  met- 
aphorically in  relation  to  the  mind,  a  pkUoiophical  word.  For  I 
supposed  that  the  precision  required  in  pMosophical  jdiscourse  led 
philosophers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  metaphorical  words.  Fig- 
urative language  is  most  freely  used  in  poetry,  eloquence  and 
common  discourse.  The  analogy  between  tcute  in  the  Kteral  sense, 
and  an  mcUnatian  or  dsgire  of  the  ndndj  is  very  obvious ;  and 
accordin^y  the  word  has  been  very  frequently  used  to  express 
such  an  mclination  or  denre.  It  is  a  just  and  striking  fiffurej  not  a 
pkUotofMoal  term.  But  if  it  were  a  philosophical  word,  I  know 
not  why  he  should  call  it  imns,  as  though  I  had  invented  it,  or  as 
though  I  used  it  more  than  others.  The  word  has  been  familiarly 
used  by  the  best  En^h  writers,  and  by  the  standard  divines  of 
Kew  England.  This  I  mi^t  easily  show.  But  I  shall  content 
myself  with  citing  a  sin^e  passage  from  a  recent  and  well-known 
writer,  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  my  respected  colleague.  Speaking 
rf  infiemts,  he  says :  "  To  enjoy  the  sacred  pleasures  of  that  place," 
(heaven,)  "  there  must  be  a  jpo««w  tatte  for  them.    If  now  infants 
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are  saved,  (which  I  do  hope  and  trust  is  the  case,)  then  there 
must  be  such  a  relish  implanted  in  their  souls  for  the  holy  joys  of 
heaven.  Is  there  nothing,  then,  which  Christ  by  his  Spirit  can 
do  for  Ihem,  in  imparting  such  a  taste  f  * 

One  word  more  by  way  of  introduction.  My  own  experience 
has  taught  me,  that  there  are  many  and  very  stubborn  difficulties 
hanging  around  the  subject  before  us,  whenever  contemplated  in 
a  speculative  and  theoretic  manner.  To  untie  all  the  knots  which 
can  be  untied,  and  to  determine  clearly  those  which  cannot,  is  no 
easy  task.  Whoever  attempts  to  do  this  —  whoever  undertakes 
to  answer  the  hardest  questions,  which  the  most  powerful  intellect 
can  propose  on  this  hardest  of  all  subjects,  ought  to  have  time  and 
space  given  him,  and  to  be  treated  witii  a  good  measure  of  pa- 
tience and  candid  allowance  by  his  readers. 

The  first  topic  which  "Inqmrer"  introduces,  relates  to  the 
Oner's  inability.  He  refers  to  my  question  respecting  one  who 
is  unregenerate.  ^^  While  he  remains  in  his  natural  state,  can  he, 
by  the  power  of  his  will,  prevent  it,"  (i.  e.  tiie  feeling  of  enmity,) 
^^  and  call  forth  the  affection  of  love,  and  so  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  God  ?"  This  question  he  rightiy  understands  as  implying  that 
the  sinner  €amu>t  do  this.  The  difficulties  which  he  suggests  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  sin^e  question, 
Wiat  is  the  sense  of  the  words  ^^  can ''  and  ^^  cannot, "  as  here 
usedf 

I  must  begin  my  reoiarks  by  saying,  that  I  feel  utterly  unable 
to  do  anything  which  can  be  satisfactory  to  ^'  Inquirer  "  unless  he 
admits  the  distinction  so  often  made  by  distinguished  writers  be- 
tween the  different  senses  m  which  the  words  can  and  cannot  are 
used.  That  tiiey  are  used  in  senses  which  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  is  manifest.  If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
what  these  senses  are,  and  then  determine  definitely  which  of 
them  is  to  be  given  to  the  words  when  used  in  relation  to  the 
present  subject,  we  shall  have  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion. 

•  Commentaiy  on  Bomans,  Edit  1888,  Bxcnmui  it.  p.  549. 
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The  distinctton  referred  to  is  between  natural  and  moral  ina- 
bility ;  —  i.  e.  between  inability  used  in  a  natural  sense^  or  in 
relation  to  natural  objects,  and  in  a  moral  sense,  or  in  relation  to 
moral  objects.  In  the  first  sense,  it  is,  as  Fuller  describes  it, 
^'  a  want  of  rational  faculties,  bodily  powers  or  external  advan- 
tages." It  is  such  a  lottnt  of  natural  powers  or  faeuUies  of  body 
or  windy  or  9uch  a  want  qf  the  necessary  means  or  oppcrtunitieSy 
as  excludes  oNiyationy  and  prevents  Uame-worthmess.  ^'  Inquirer  " 
doubtless  knows  how  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  Fuller  and 
other  writers  illustrate  this  kind  of  inability,  and  how  clearly  they 
show,  that  it  excludes  obligation  and  ill-desert ;  as  when  a  man 
cannot  see  because  he  has  no  eyes ;  or  cannot  walk  because  his 
limbs  are  palsied;  cannot  understand  Newton's  Principia  for  want 
of  sufficient  strengili  of  intellect ;  or  cannot  pay  his  debts,  thou^ 
he  makes  aD  possible  eBorta  to  do  it.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
inability  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  obligation.  That  which 
hinders  the  performance  is  such,  that  there  can  be  no  blame. 

JftiMturdl  mpossSnlity  is  explained  in  the  same  way  ;  -—  natural 
necessity  is  the  opposite.  A  thing  takes  place  by  a  natural  nece^ 
eityj  when  it  certainly  results  from  the  operatkm  of  natural 
causes,  as  the  fiidling  of  a  stone,  or  a  man's  going  to  a  place  when 
compelled  against  his  will. 

Moral  tnabSity  is  that  whieh  results  from  moral  eauses^  such  as 
the  dispositions  and  habits  of  the  mind.  In  thb  sense,  a  man  is 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  effectually  hindered  by  his  own 
inclinations,  or  the  state  oi  his  mind.  When  we  say :  ^^  God  cannot 
lie,"  we  set  forth  that  moral  excellence  of  his  character,  which 
certunly  prevents  him  from  doing  wrong.  And  when  we  say  of 
a  just  judge,  that  he  cannot  take  a  bribe,  and  of  a  kind  mother, 
ttiat  die  cannot  forget  her  child,  we  refer  to  a  hinderance  of  a 
moral  kind.  The  just  judge  is  prevented  from  taking  a  bribe  bj 
moral  integrity ^  and  ibe  mother  from  forgetting  her  child,  by  mater^ 
not  hve.  In  all  cases  like  these,  the  greater  the  inability^  in 
other  words,  the  greater  the  hinderance  in  the  way  of  d<Hng 
the  thing  mentioned,  the  more  praise-worthy  is  the  person.  Here 
moral  inability  results  from  moral  excellence,  or  is  involved  in  it 
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Again ;  a  person  in  this  moral  sense  is  unable  to  do  right  when 
he  is  hindered  from  domg  it  by  some  wrong  disposition  or  habit  of 
mind ;  as  when  we  say,  that  a  man  of  a  malevolent,  revengeful 
temper  cannot  love  his  enemy,  or  that  a  miser  cannot  give  away 
his  money,  or  that  a  man  of  a  low,  base  character  cannot  do  a 
generous,  noble  deed.  It  is  this  sort  of  inability,  to  which  the 
sacred  writers  evidently  refer,  when  they  teach,  tfiat  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  cannot  learn  to  do  well ;  that  those 
who  receive  honor  of  men  cannot  believe ;  that  those  who  have 
the  carnal  mind  cannot  please  Grod.  In  all  such  cases,  the  great- 
er the  inability  —  i.  e.  the  greater  that  sinful  disposition  or  habit 
of  mind  which  hinders  a  man  from  domg  right  —  the  greater  is  his 
blame-worthiness.  This  is  plain.  If  any  one  denies  it,  he  will 
soon  contradict  himself.  It  is  a  practical  truth.  Whatever  is 
doubtful,  this  is  certain,  that,  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  and  in  the 
view  of  every  unperverted  mind,  a  man  is  criminal  and  ill-de- 
serving, in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  that  wrong  disposition, 
aflfection  or  habit  of  mind  which  hinders  him  from  doing  his  duty. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability  is  perfectly  manifest,  and  exceedingly  important.  NaJb- 
ural  inability  excludes  obligation  and  blame.  If  it  is  entire,  it 
entirely  excludes  blame.  Moral  inabiUty  to  do  torong  implies 
moral  excellence.  If  it  exists  in  the  highest  degree,  as  it  does  m 
Crod,  it  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  In  man,  it  im- 
plies goodness  and  pnuse-worthiness  in  proportion  to  its  degree. 
On  the  other  hand,  moral  inability  to  do  right  implies  ill-desert, 
and  implies  it  in  proportion  to  the  inability.  Whenever  the 
sacred  writers  predicate  this  inability  of  the  sinner,  they  do  it  to 
set  forth  his  criminality.  And  were  it  not  that  our  moral  senses 
are  blunted  by  sin,  we  should  always  so  understand  it.  If  any 
rational,  moral  being  should  say  of  himself,  or  if  another  should 
say  of  him,  that  he  cannot  love  the  all-perfect,  glorious  Chdy  we 
should  be  impressed  with  his  baseness,  and  should  exclaim,  how 
desperately  wicked  must  his  heart  he  ! 

In  regard  to  the  expression  of  mine,  above  referred  to,  imply- 
ing that  the  unrenewed  sinner  cannot  call  forth  the  affection  of 
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love  to  God  and  so  be  subject  to  his  law,  I  might  at  once  resort  to 
the  Scriptures  which  make  the  same  representation.  The 
passages  in  which  they  familiarly  do  this,  are  well  known.  Now 
the  single  fact,  that  men,  who  sp^e  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  frequently  aflirmed  that  unrenewed  sinners  cauTiot 
believe  and  obey,  is,  by  itself,  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  usmg  the 
same  language  on  the  same  sutject.  What  better  reason  can  we 
have  for  any  doctrine,  or  for  any  mode  of  teaching  it  than  that  we 
find  it  in  the  infaUible  word  of  God  ?  Did  not  the  insphred  writers 
use  words  eorrectly  f  Had  they  not  good  reason  to  speak  as  they 
did  ?  And  when  we  speak  of  the  same  subject,  and  with  reference 
to  the  dame  aspect  of  the  subject,  have  we  not  good  reason  to  speak 
in  the  same  manner  ?  — The  word  of  God  does  indeed  need  ea>- 
planation.  But  does  it  need  mending  f  This  then  is  the  stand  I 
take.  Chritt  and  the  apostles  were  right.  They  taught  the  truth  ; 
and  the  manner  of  their  teaching  was  just  and  tmexeeptumable. 
And  they  are  good  examples  for  us.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that 
their  language  was  intended  for  common  people,  and  suited  to 
common  apprehension.  So  that,  whatever  we  may  say  respect- 
ing the  proper  language  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  we  are  sure, 
tiiat  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  the  proper  language  of  those  who 
preach  the  gospel.  I  am  aware  that  some  preachers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  not  accustomed  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture  on 
this  subject.  When  it  comes  in  their  way,  and  when  it  would  be 
natural  for  them  to  make  use  of  it,  they  still  avoid  it,  and  substi- 
tute language  which  is  different  and  opposite.  In  the  very  place, 
where  Christ  and  the  apostles  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  unre- 
newed sinner  cannot  believe  and  obey,  these  preachers  unhesitat- 
ingly say  he  can.  Now,  soberly,  if  I  should  discover  anything  like 
this  in  myself ;  if  when  the  inspired  writers  are  accustomed  to  use 
one  mode  of  speaking,  I  should  be  accustomed  to  use  the  opposite ; 
if  I  should  detect  in  myself  this  practice  of  shunning  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  and  using  the  opposite  in  its  place  ;  I  should  think  it 
high  time  for  me  to  be  alarmed  at  my  want  of  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  inquire  for  the  cause  which  had  turned  mo 
aside.     I  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  had  a 
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jofit  view  of  our  nature  and  relaiaons.  They  understood  human 
obligation,  and  the  grounda  of  it.  They  undeistood  moral  agency 
and  the  philo9ophy  of  moral  agency.  And  yet  they  declared,  that 
onners  cannot  believe  and  obey.  They  affirmed  this  repeatedly, 
and  without  qualification.  And  certainly  they  knew,  better  than 
we  do,  how  to  teach  divine  truth,  and  how  to  guard  against  what- 
ever would  expose  men  to  mista](e.  Nor  do  we  find  that  they 
used  di&rent  language  at  different  times,  sometimes  saying  that 
onners  iumnot  obey,  and  sometimes,  that  they  can.  I  start  back 
from  anything  either  in  principle  or  practice,  which  implies  tiiat 
the  words  of  inspiration  are  not  fit  to  be  used  in  popular  reli^ous 
discourse,  and  which  would  lead  us  to  introduce  language  of  a  dif- 
ferent import,  when  speaking  on  tiie  same  subject,  and  in  the  same 
connection. 

^^  Inquirer"  refers  to  several  instances,  in  which  can  is  used  in 
Scripture,  and  common  parlance,  with  an  implied  negative,  signir 
fying  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  ^^  very  d^uU,  very  revolting  or 
very  improbable;  and  then  asks,  whether  this  is  the  seme  in  whidi 
I  mean  the  word  to  be  underetood  here.  To  this  I  reply  in  the 
negative.  And  if  ^^  Inquirer"  will  go  along  with  me  a  httie  in 
flie  examination,  he  will  see  the  reason  why  I  cannot  admit  this 
to  be  the  right  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  if  a  definition  or  explana- 
tion of  a  word  is  right,  tiiat  explanation  may  be  substituted  for 
the  word  without  injuring  the  sense.  Now  let  the  correctness 
of  the  above  explanation  be  tested  by  this  principle.  Say  then 
that  the  cannot  in  the  cases  referred  to  merely  signifies,  as  ^^  In- 
quirer" expresses  it,  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  ^^  very  difficulty 
revolting,  or  improbable;"  and  substitute  any  or  all  of  these 
words  in  place  of  the .  Scripture  word  to  be  explained,  and  see 
how  it  will  work.  First,  take  the  language  of  tiie  prophet :  ^^  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  Then 
may  ye  also,  who  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." 
The  passage  clearly  and  strongly  implies,  that  the  EthiofHan  canr 
not  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots,  and  that  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil  cannot  learn  to  do  well.    Try  now  the 
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explanation  above  proposed.  Begin  with  the  word  "  diflScult," 
thus :  As  it  is  "  very  diffictilt"  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his 
skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots,  so  it  is  for  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil,  to  learn  to  do  well.  Next  try  "revolting:" 
As  it  is  "  very  revolting*'  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin  — 
80  it  is  for  the  habitual  transgressor  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness. 
Rnally,  try  "  improbable :"  As  it  is  "  very  tmprobable^^  that  the 
Ethiopian  will  change  his  skin,  so  it  is,  that  sinners,  long  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil,  will  learn  to  do  well.  Again ;  take  the  text, 
John  15:  4,  in  which  Christ  says  to  some :  "  How  can  ye  believe, 
who  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  which 
Cometh  from  God  only  V*  signifying  emphatically,  that  such  per- 
sons cannot  believe ;  and  let  it  be  explained  as  above.  It  is  "  very 
diflBcult"  for  them  to  believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  another ; 
or,  it  is  "  very  revolting**  to  them ;  or  it  is  "  very  improbable** 
that  they  will  believe.  Agsun ;  take  that  momentous  declaration 
of  Christ :  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  who 
hath  sent  me  draw  him."  According  to  the  proposed  explanation, 
it  would  read  thus :  It  is  "  very  difficult'*  for  any  man  to  come 
to  Christ,  except  he  is  drawn  of  the  Father ;  or  it  is  "  very  re- 
volting** to  him ;  or  it  is  "  very  improbable*'  that  any  sinner  will 
come  to  Christ,  without  special  divine  influence.  Again ;  "  With- 
out me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Expljdned  as  above :  It  is  "  very 
difficult"  for  you  to  do  anything,  or  it  is  "  very  improbable"  that 
you  win  do  anything,  without  me.  Take  one  passage  more,  Rom. 
8:  7,  8;  "The  carnal  mind  —  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  (Jod, 
neither  indeed  can  be."  Explained:  It  is  "very  difficult  and 
revolting**  for  the  carnal  mind  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  and  it  is 
"very  improbable**  that  it  ever  will  be  subject.  —  "So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God."  That  is  to  say ; 
it  is  "  very  diffijjult"  for  the  unregenerate  to  please  God,  and 
"  very  improbable"  that  they  will  please  him. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  first  explanation  proposed  by  "  In- 
quirer,** fails  to  give  the  true  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers. 
And  he  is  right  in  thmking  it  "  very  improbable,**  that  I  under- 
stand the  word  camiot  in  such  a  sense. 
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"  He"  proceeds  to  suggest  another  view  of  the  subject,  namely : 
'^  that  the  unregenerate  man  has  actually  no  pcnoer  to  lore  God 
and  be  subject  to  his  law/'  and  that  it  is  '^  actuaUy  and  absolute- 
ly imposfiUe^^  for  him  to  do  it.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  this 
is  the  view  which  I  adopt.  How  easy  it  is  for  him  to  make  out 
a  meaning  for  me,  and  to  state  it  in  his  own  words,  and  then  to 
urge  arguments  against  it,  as  though  it  were  really  my  meaning. 

But  on  such  a  subject  it  is  important  to  use  language  which  ia 
unambiguous  and  plam.  The  phrases,  "  no  potoer*^  and  "  actu- 
ally and  absolutely  impossible'*  are  ambiguous,  being  used  in 
v^ry  different  senses.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difierence  be- 
tween ^^  no  power**  or  total  inability  in  one  of  these  senses,  and 
in  the  other.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  distinction,  which  is  so  ob- 
vious and  so  commonly  recognized,  between  a  natural  inability 
and  impossibility,  and  a  moral  ?  On  this  subject,  I  go  with  New 
England  divmes.  And  I  do  heartily,  though  not  with  an  implicit, 
or  undistinguishing  faith,  coincide  with  them  in  opinion.  The  ex- 
planations given  by  Edwards,  Smalley,  and  others  do,  in  my  opin- 
ion, afford  all  the  satis&ction  which  can  be  had,  respecting  this 
subject.  A  subtle  and  skeptical  mind  may  embarrass  this  sub- 
ject by  endless  objections  and  cavils.  But  after  all,  we  shall 
find  that  every  important  truth  respecting  it  is  obvious  and  cei^ 
tain. 

There  is  what  we  call  a  natural  inability ^  consisting  in  the  want 
of  those  powers  and  faculties  which  are  essential  to  a  moral,  ao- 
countable  agent,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  obligation  to 
obey  the  divine  law.  But  no  inability  of  this  kind  belcmgs  to  sin- 
ners. The  &ct  mentioned  by  ^^  Inquirer,"  namely,  that  Ood 
requires  all  men  to  obey  his  commands,  does  certunly  imply  that 
they  ought  to  obey,  and  of  course  that  they  have  no  inability 
which  interferes  with  the  justice  of  such  a  reqtiisition,  or  with 
their  perfect  obligation  to  comply  with  it.  I  am  far  from  holding 
that  sinners  have  ^^  no  power"  of  any  kind  to  obey,  or  that  it  is, 
in  every  sense^  ^^  impossible"  for  them  to  obey.  As  to  those  pow- 
ers and  faculties,  or  that  ability  which  makes  them  fit  subjects 
of  a  moral  law,  I  maintain  that  they  possess  iipevfeeily.     So  thai 
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they  have  no  need  of  any  new  mental  faculties,  or  any  increase 
of  their  natural  ability,  in  order  to  their  actual  obedience. 

It  follows,  that  when  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  sinners  cannot 
obey,  they  must  refer  to  the  other  kind  of  inability.  And  here 
I  come  to  the  explanation  which  "  Inquirer*'  calls  for.  The  ina- 
bility of  sinners  is  their  strong  cUsinelinatian  or  aversion  to  AoZf- 
ness;  their  settled,  unyielding  opposition  of  heart  to  do  the  will 
of  (rod.  This  sinful  disinclination  or  aversion  is  such,  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say,  it  makes  it  "  very  difficult "  for  sinners  to 
obey,  or  "  very  improbable  "  that  they  will  obey.  It  is  a  certain 
hinderance  to  obedience,  and  will  be  forever,  unless  removed  by 
the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  motives  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  no  means  whatever  can  overcome  it  without  the  re- 
generating influence  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  disinclination  and 
aversion  of  heart  so  strong  and  invincible,  that  it.  prevents  obedi- 
ence as  certainly  and  effectually,  as  a  natural  impossilnl\ti/  could ; 
fio  that  the  sacred  writers  are  perfectly  justified  in  calling  it  a 
cannot^  and  in  representing  a  change  by  the  divine  Spirit  as  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  bring  man  to  faith  and  obedience.  This  has 
been  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  m  all  ages ;  and  what  is 
more,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  bible.  We  know  there  is  a  sense 
m  which  sinners  cannot  obey,  because  the  word  of  God  so  repre- 
sents it.  It  must  be  an  important  sense,  or  the  inspired  writers 
would  not  have  asserted  it  so  emphatically.  And  it  must  be  an 
obvious  sense,  suggested  by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the 
inspired  writers  would  not  have  asserted  it  so  directly,  and  left  it, 
without  any  qualification,  to  be  apprehended  by  plain  common 
sense.  We  are  sure  they  had  good  reason  to  express  their  mean- 
ing just  as  they  did,  and  to  say,  that  unrenewed  sinners  cannot 
believe  and  obey.  And  as  sinners  are,  in  this  respect,  the  same 
in  all  ages,  we  have  good  reason  to  speak  of  them  as  the  sacred 
writers  did.  And  when,  with  this  moral  aspect  of  the  subject 
before  us,  we  teach,  in  the  very  language  of  inspiration,  that  sin- 
ners cannot  believe  and  obey,  we  no  more  furnish  an  excuse  for 
their  unbelief  and  disobedience,  than  Christ  and  the  apostles  did. 
Indeed,  the  more  strongly  we  aflirm  this,  in  the  proper  connection, 
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the  more  impressively  do  we  teach  Hie  inexcusable  wickedness  of 
sinners.  For  the  inability  of  smners  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
higher  it  rises,  and  the  more  absolute  it  is,  the  more  heinous  is 
their  guilt.  And  we  may  at  any  time  make  this  perfectly  plain, 
if  instead  of  the  word  cannot^  we  merely  employ  other  worda, 
which  clearly  express  the  same  meaning.  Thus,  if  instead  of 
saying  that  sinners  cannot  believe  and  obey,  we  take  words  of  the 
same  import,  and  say,  they  are  wholly  disinclined  to  do  it,  that 
they  have  an  absolute  aversion^  an  obstinate  unvnllingness  to  obey, 
which  no  argument  can  overcome ;  every  one  sees  that  we  mean 
to  charge  them  with  great  wickedness.  To  be  totally  disinclined 
to  do  right,  and  inclined  to  do  wrong,  is  the  very  essence  of  sin. 

This  then  is  the  answer  I  give  to  the  first  question  of  ^'  In- 
quirer, "  and  it  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give. 

But  while  we  are,  in  a  proper  connection,  to  affirm  that  dnners 
cannot  obey  God ;  are  we  to  affirm  this  in  all  cases,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  drift  of  discourse  ?  By  no  means.  When  it  is  our 
object  to  describe  men  as  rational  and  accountable  agents,  and 
to  show  what  necessarily  belongs  to  them  as  the  proper  subjects 
of  the  divine  law,  we  must  represent  them  as  endued  with  com- 
petent powers  and  faculties  ;  in  other  words,  with  a  natural  ability, 
commensurate  with  the  divine  requirements ;  so  that  if  they  fail 
of  obedience,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  any  of  the  requisite  natural 
endowments.  These  endowments  constitute  the  proper  ground  of 
obligation. 

But  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  they  cannot  obey. 
Those  who  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  sin  know,  by  their 
own  experience,  that  sinners  cannot  come  to  Christ,  unless  the 
Father  draw  them,  and  they  know  too  in  what  the  inahHity  consists. 
Now  when  we  are  speaking  of  men  in  a  religious  point  of  view ; 
when  our  object  is  to  decribe  them  as  sinners^  or  to  show  what  is 
their  moral  character  and  state,  and  to  mduce  them  to  look  to 
Christ  for  salvation ;  then  truth  requires  us  to  use  the  language 
of  the  inspired  writers,  and  to  make  the  alarming,  humbling  repre- 
sentation, that  sinners  cannot  believe,  or  do  anything  spiritually 
good.  Unless  we  tell  sinners  this,  how  do  w^  tell  them  the  whole 
trutii? 
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There  is  one  pomt  more  to  be  considered,  though  it  must  be  very 
Imeflj.  ^^  Inqtiirer "  asks  whether  the  inability  of  an  unsanc- 
tified  man  is  qach,  ^^  as  precludes  tiie  possibility  of  his  changing  his 
present  state  for  a  better  one."  And  if  so,  then  he  asks,  what 
we  are  to  say  of  the  conunand,  ^'  make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new 
spirit."  I  reply :  This  command,  which  is  of  the  same  import 
with  the  command  to  repent,  or  the  command  to  turn  from  an,  is 
obligatory  upon  sinners,  for  Ihe  same  reasons  that  all  other  m6ral 
precepts  are.  God's  commands  are  holy,  just,  and  good ;  and 
they  certidnly  do  not  cease  to  be  binding  upon  us  because  we  are 
disinclined  to  obey,  or  because  our  disinclination  is  so  strong,  that 
nothing  but  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit  can  remoye  it 
and  bring  us  to  cordial  obedience.  Now  it  is  clear,  diat  we  are 
under  no  other  inability  or  impoBtSbiUty  to  comply  with  Ihe  com- 
mand to  change  from  a  sinful  to  a  holy  state,  than  the  inability 
we  are  under  in  regard  to  all  the  other  commands  of  Ood.  It  is 
an  inability  of  a  moral  kind^  consisting  in  the  entire  depravity  qf 
(he  hearty  or  it9  total  and  vnmneMe  opp&mtion  to  holinets.  When 
t)ie  command  comes  to  sinners,  requiring  them  to  love  God,  or  to 
believe  in  Christ,  the  wickedness  of  their  heart  prerents.  This 
is  the  ojdy  hinderance ;  but  it  is  an  effectual  hinderance.  And 
when  the  command  comes  to  them,  to  repent,  to  turn  from  sin,  or 
to  make  them  a  new  heart,  the  same  cause  prevents.  Tell  me  in 
what  sense  unregenerate  nnners  are  unable  to  love  God,  or  whal 
hinders  them  from  loving  God,  and  you  tell  me,  in  what  sense 
they  are  unable  ^'  to  change  their  present  state  for  a  better  one," 
or  what  it  is  which  hinders  such  a  change.  And  that  depravity 
or  ^ckedness  of  heart,  which  has  prevented  and  which  now  pre- 
vents them  from  obeying  this  and  every  other  divine  command,  will 
certainly,  in  opposition  to  reason,  conscience  and  duty,  continue  to 
prevent  till  the  day  of  salvation  ends,  unless  God  is  pleased  to  have 
mercy  upon  them,  and  give  them  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  difficulty  which  "  Inqtdrer  "  presents. 

I  had  said,  that "  unrenewed  men  invariaUy^  have  wrong  affiMS 

tions  and  deares,  and  perfectly  holy  beingi  imnxriably  have  rigjit 
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affections  and  desires,  in  view  of  moral  objects."  This  I  thougfit 
would  accord  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  total  depravity  of  the  unrenewed.  That  doctrine  is,  thai 
men,  in  their  natural  state,  are  sinful  without  any  mixture  of  holi- 
ness. And  it  is  only  ezpresring  the  same  thing  in  another  man- 
ner, to  say,  that  unrenewed  men  irwcaiably  have  wrong  affections 
and  desires  in  view  of  moral  objects.  Does  '^  Inquirer  "  deny  this  ? 
Doe&  he  think  that  unrenewed  men  have  a  mixture  of  right  moral 
affections ;  or  that  perfectly  holy  bemgs  have  a  mixture  of  sinful 
aflfections  ?  I  presume  not.  What  then  is  the  diiBSculty  ?  It  is 
this.  Some  of  the  angels,  who  were  once  perfectly  holy,  did  not 
continue  so,  but  became  sinful ;  and  now,  in  their  sinful  state, 
they  have  wrong  affections  and  desires.  The  same  as  to  our  first 
parents,  who  fell  from  a  state  of  holiness,  and  then  had  wrong 
affections.  But  are  these  facts  contrary  to  the  position,  Hiat  per^ 
fecUy  holy  heh%gB  invariably  have  right  affections  f  Do  they  show 
that  perfectly  holy  beings  have  wrong  affections  7  In  other  words, 
do  they  show  that  perfeotiy  holy  beings  are  not  perfectiy  holy  t 
To  predicate  right  affections  of  perfectly  holy  beings  is  to  declare 
what  belongs  to  those  who  are  perfectly  holy^  not  what  belongs  to 
those  who  are  sii\fid.  The  wrong  affections  of  fallen  angels  or 
flEdlen  men  are  not  the  affections  of  perfectiy  holy  beings,  but  of 
sinful  beings.  ^'  Inquirer  "  asks,  ^'  whether  our  first  parents,  who 
were  cmce  unless  beings,  invariably  retained  right  affiecticms."  I 
answer,  they  retained  right  affections  while  they  were  perfectiy 
holy.  And  this  is  all  that  my  affirmation  impUes,  and  it  is  all 
that  other  similar  affirmations  imply.  If  I  say,  a  perfectiy  righir 
eous  judge  invariably  conforms  to  the  principles  of  justice,  I 
declare  what  belongs  to  such  a  judge.  And  my  declaration  would 
be  true,  although  a  judge,  once  righteous,  should  become  unri^t- 
eous,  and  should  then,  as  unrighteous,  violate  the  principles  of 
justice.  It  does  not  belong  to  a  perfectiy  righteous  judge  to 
violate  the  principles  of  justice.  And  it  does  not  belong  to  a 
perfectiy  holy  being  to  hate  God.    A  fallen  angel  is  not  a  hdy 


^' Inquirer"  doubts  as  to  the  meiypig  of  the  phrase  — ->  ^'  in  view 
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of  moral  objects."  He  says,  and  says  troly^  that  I  have  applied 
this  view  of  marcU  objecU  botii  to  wrong  aflfections  and  to  ri^t 
affections.  And  he  adds :  '^  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  same 
objects  occasion  wrong  affiBctions  in  one  class,  and  right  ones  in 
the  other."  I  replj ;  it  not  only  Beemu  so,  bat  it  certainly  U  so. 
It  is  a  plain  matter  of  feet,  that  a  view  of  moral  objects  excites 
aflfeotions  in  as  according  to  oar  character  and  state.  If  we  are 
believers,  it  excites  love ;  if  anbeUeyers,  hatred.  The  followers  of 
Christ  saw  and  lored  both  him  and  his  Father.  Bat  he  said  to 
nnbeHevers :  '^  ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Fa- 
ther." The  same  traths  are  to  one  class  of  men  a  savor  of  life  onto 
life  ;  to  another  class,  a  savor  of  death  ante  death.  ^'  Inqairer  "  is 
&miliar  with  this  fact..  Bat  the  expression  that  '^  perfectiy  holy 
beings  invariably  have  right  afiections"  seems  to  him  to  imply,  that 
there  can  be  no  change  from  holiness  to  sin ;  that  he,  who  is' once 
perfectly  holy,  is  so  forever.  But  I  had  no  such  meaning  in  my 
mind  ;  and  I  think  the  language  would  natorally  convey  no  such 
meaning  to  the  minds  of  others.  "  Inquirer  "  says :  "  If  in  view  <rf 
moral  objects  perfectly  holy  beings  mtist  invariably  have  right 
affections,  what  possible  inflaence  could  temptation  have  over  oar 
progenitors  ?  "  But  tiiis  is  not  my  langoage.  I  did  not  say  per- 
fectly lM>ly  beings  must  invariably  have  right  affections.  This  might 
look  to  the  futare,  and  might  imply  that  no  change  could  take 
place.  What  I  said  was,  that  perfectly  holy  beings  mvariably 
Aov^  right  affections ;  have  them  as  holy  beings,  tmd  wkUe  holy ; 
not  that  all  holy  beings  are  immutable. 

As  to  the  apostasy  of  hdy  bemgs,  a  speculative  mind  may  find 
difficulties  in  abundance.  What  then  ?  What  if  we  are  unable 
to  explfun  metaphysically  the  well  known  fact  that  holy  beings 
have  become  sinful?  Can  ^^ Inquirer"  explain  it?  Can  he 
solve  all  the  difficulties  respecting  the  introduction  of  sin  ?  That 
we  who  have  never  known  by  experience  what  it  is  to  change  from 
liofiness  to  sin,  should  be  unable  to  understand  the  exact  mann^ 
in  which  the  change  occurred,  or  the  process  of  a  holy  mind  in 
becoming  sinful,  is  nothing  strange.  We  have  all  the  knowledge 
on  the  subject  which  is  neceisajry  for  practical  purposes,  though  not 
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all  which  an  unbridled  curioeitj  craves.  Let  us  be  content  to 
know  the  plain,  important,  practical  truths.  First.  We  may  lay 
it  down  as  an  undisputed  truth,  that  holy  beings  have  apostatised. 
Secondly.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the 
change  from  holiness  to  sin,  in  those  who  haye  apostatized,  took 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  supersede  or  interrupt  their 
moral  agency.  In  the  act  of  their  apostasy,  and  after  their  apos- 
tasy, they  retained  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  moral  agents, 
the  proper  subjects  of  law.  This  is  plain.  Again.  Those  who 
changed  from  holiness  to  sin  were  altogether  culpable.  The  sin- 
ful act  was  theirs.  The  tempter  was  indeed  culpable  for  hu  con- 
duct. But  the  blame-worthiness  of  their  apostatising  or  chan^g 
from  holiness  to  sin,  was  wholly  theirs.  The  design  of  Chd  and 
the  ordering  of  his  providence  were  holy.  What  he  did  was  per- 
fectly right.  This  is  unquestionable.  Once  more.  The  frMst 
that  rational  and  immortal  beings,  who  were  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  who  had  motives  of  infinite  weight  to  love  and  obey 
him,  and  who  had  experienced  the  happiness  of  obedience,  be- 
came disobedient  —  this  should  be  a  subject  of  deep  sorrow, 
lamentation  and  astonishment.  It  was  a  most  unreasonable  and 
inexcusable  thing.  Did  we  not  know  the  £ftct,  we  should  regard 
it  as  next  to  an  impossibility,  that  beings  endued  with  such  &cul- 
ties  and  placed  in  such  circumstances  should  sin  against  God. 
But  the  dreadful  fact  has  taken  place. 

I  mi^t  add  to  tiiese  plam  truths,  that  God,  according  to  his 
eternal  purpose,  will  overrule  tiie  apostasy  of  man  for  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  the  most  benevolent  and  glorious  purposes.  That 
he  has  done  this,  and  that  he  will  do  it  in  a  still  higher  degree  in 
future  time,  is  made  clear  by  tiie  teachings  of  his  word  and  provi- 
dence. 

Now  I  would  charge  it  upon  myself  to  be  content  with  such 
plun,  undeniable  and  useful  truths ;  and  not  to  perplex  my  own 
.  mind,  or  the  minds  of  others,  with  any  of  the  difficulties  which 
a  subtle  phikeojdiy  has  thrown  around  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

^^  Inquirer  "says,  he  can  make  nothing  more  or  less  of  myaffirm- 
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atioDS  than  the  simple  position:  ^^once  a  perfectly  holy  being, 
always  so;  once  a  sinner,  always  so."  I  have  siud  enongh  to 
show  that  this  was  not  my  meaning.  I  will  add  that  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence  just  quoted,  expresses  what  I  apprehend  would  be 
a  certain  and  universal  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  mterposition  of 
divine  grace  in  redemption.  If  the  sinner  were  left  entirely  un- 
der the  operation  of  mere  law,  ihe  result  would  be,  ^^  once  a  sinner, 
always  so."    I  doubt  not  "  Inquirer  "  would  fully  accede  to  this. 

He  next  refers  to  a  declaration  of  mine,  that  the  divine  law 
^'  pre-eminently  aims  to  control  the  affections  and  desires  of  the 
heart."  He  says :  ^^  this  proposition  seems,  at  firtt  view,  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  one."  And  I  ask,  does  it  not  appear  so  (m  a 
second  view,  and  a  third  view  7  Is  it  not  so  in  reahty  7  If  ^^  In- 
quirer "  has  any  doubt,  let  him  examine  the  law,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  relate  primarily  to  the  heart,  and  aim  pre-eminently  to  direct 
and  regulate  its  affections.  Does  not  Christ  expressly  teach  that 
all  the  law  is  comprehended  in  two  precepts  ?  And  do  not  both 
these  precepts  tim  directly  to  control  the  affections  of  the  heart  ? 
If  ^*  Inquirer  "  should  undertake  to  set  forth  the  sum  of  the  divine 
law,  would  he  not  say  at  once,  that  it  requires  us  to  love  God  sur 
premely,  and  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ?  And  is  not  this 
the  same  as  to  say,  it  aims  to  control  the  affi^tions  ?  or,  the  same 
as  to  say,  it  idms  to  control  its  in  reffordio  our  affections  7 

'^  Inquirer  "  asks :  '^  JBi  what  respects  does  the  law  undertake  to 
control  the  affections  and  desires  ?  "  I  answer,  in  all  respects* 
It  asserts  its  dominion  over  the  whole  field  of  our  moral  affections 
and  desires.  It  reaches  them  at  all  times,  and  in  all  their  exer- 
cises. I  should  be  alarmed  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  make 
the  law  less  extensive  than  this.  And  what  reasonable  man 
would  wish,  in  respect  to  any  of  his  affections,  to  be  exempt  from 
the  authoritative  dh^ction  of  the  divine  conmiands  ? 

^^  Inquirer  "  quotes  my  remark,  that  ^'  holy  and  sinful  affections 
b  the  saint  and  in  the  sinner,  arise  spovtaneously  from  the  pres- 
ence or  contemplation  of  moral  objects."  And  is  it  not  so  ?  Wheu 
the  saint  contemplates  the  divine  law,  does  he  not  love  the  holiness 
which  it  requires  ?    Does  he  not  love  it  instantly^  as  soon  as  ho 
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looks  at  it  ?  When  he  thinks  of  (rod,  if  he  is  in  a  right  stato  of 
mind,  he  has  no  occasion  to  rea%on  with  himself,  and  by  motives 
drawn  from  other  sources,  to  persuade  himself  to  love  God.  As 
soon  as  he  has  a  just  conception  of  God,  he  loves  him.  To  a  man 
of  an  upright  mind,  God's  own  excellence  is  the  highest  motive  to 
love  ;  and  it  is  motive  enough.  And  under  the  influence  of  this 
supreme  motive,  he  will  love  instantly  and  ^pcmtaneoudy^  in  pro- 
portion as  his  heart  is  in  a  holy  frame.  Edwards  says,  that  at  a 
particular  period  of  his  life,  merely  seeing  the  name  of  God  or 
Christ  in  a  book  instantiy  filled  his  heart  with  love  and  joy.  This 
evinced  a  purified  and  spiritual  mind. 

Why  should  "Inquirer"  demur  at  the  word  dpowtanemiM  in  this 
case  ?  For  a  man  to  love  an  object  ^pcmtaneomlyj  is  to  love  it  of 
his  own  accord,  or,  as  we  may  say  of  his  own  free  will,  from  the 
impulse  of  his  own  heart,  without  being  urged  by  any  foreign 
cause  ;  it  is  to  love  from  one's  own  disposition,  unconstrained  by 
any  influence  from  without.  (See  Johnson  and  Webster  on  the 
word.)  It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  affections  which  arise  sporUan^ 
(msly^  show  the  real  character  of  the  man.  If  any  one  loves  you, 
not  sua  sponte,  not  finely,  not  from  his  own  heart,  but  by  con- 
straint, or  under  some  foreign  influence,  what  value  do  you  set 
upon  such  affection  ?  I  appeal  to  experience  and  consciousness. 
When  divine  things,  in  their  moral  excellence,  are  presented  to 
the  view  of  a  holy  being,  does  he  wut  for  some  other  considera- 
tion to  come  in  and  help  to  excite  his  love  ?  Does  he  go  about  to 
reason  himself  into  the  feeling  of  love  ?  Or  does  his  heart  lie 
dormant  till  it  is  roused  to  put  forth  the  affection  by  a  command  of 
the  will  ?  We  shall  find,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  we  always  judge 
favorably  of  ourselves  in  proportion  as  our  affections  towards 
divine  objects  rise  spontaneously  and  fr*eely  in  our  minds ;  and 
that  we  cannot  but  look  upon  men  as  sinful  in  proportion  as  their 
hearts  rise  spontaneously  against  God  and  holiness. 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  opinion,  not  unfrequently  advanced 
at  the  present  day,  that  our  affections  and  desires  in  view  of 
moral  objects  are  neither  good  nor  bad  in  themselves,  but  only  m 
consequence  of  our  voluntarily  cherishing  and  indulging  them? 
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If  the  affections  or  feelings  which  a  holy  being  spontaneously  exer- 
cises towards  moral  objects  are  not  right  affections,  how  can  he  be 
praise-worthv  for  cheriMng  them  ?  And  if  the  spontaneous  affec- 
tions of  \he  sinner  towards  moral  objects  are  not  in  their  own 
nature  wrong j  how  can  he  be  culpable  for  cherishmg  or  indulging 
fbem  7  Can  we  be  culpable  for  mdul^g  feelings  which  are  in 
themselves  innocent  ?  If  we  may  have  affections  in  our  hearts  for 
a  short  time  without  £Eiult,  why  not  for  a  longer  time  ?  If  we  may 
innocently  begjb  to  exercise  them,  why  may  we  not  innocently 
continue  to  exercise  them  ?  When  a  good  man  cherishes  any  af- 
fections or  desires  towards  moral  objects,  does  he  not  do  it  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  right — right  in  themselves  f  And  when  he  en- 
deavors to  suppress  or  eradicate  any  affections  towards  moral  ob- 
jects, does  he  not  do  it  from  the  conviction  that  they  are  in  their 
own  nature  tmrong  ?  It  is  evident  from  our  Saviour's  teaching, 
tiiat  a  man  is  criminal  for  having  a  desire  after  forbidden  objects; 
not  only  for  indulging  it  and  complying  with  its  cravings,  but  for 
having  it  in  his  heart.  And  is  not  every  one,  who  has  an  awaken- 
ed conscience  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  so  ?  It  seems  to  me  an 
exceedingly  strange  and  unfounded  opinion,  that  the  divine  law 
lustifies  a  man  for  the  first  exercise  of  malice,  envy,  revenge 
or  impurity,  and  condemns  him  only  for  continuing  the  exercise  ! 
Who  can  suppose  such  a  tiling  as  that  the  divine  law  permits  a 
moral  agent,  either  at  the  commencement  of  his  being,  or  after- 
wards, to  put  forth,  for  a  time,  such  affections  and  desires  towards 
moral  objects,  as  his  unsanctified  heart  may  prompt,  only  requir- 
ing him  not  \o repeat  them?  Surely  that  law  which  is  "  perfect," 
and  ^'  exceedingly  broad,"  must  bmd  a  man  through  the  whole  of 
his  existence,  as  an  intelligent,  moral  being,  at  one  time  as  well  as 
another.  I  am  sure  that  any  position  contrary  to  this  is  false, 
and  that  the  arguments  urged  in  its  support  are  sophistical.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  an  unrenewed  man  is  culpable  for  gratifying^ 
and  for  continuing  to  exercise  the  moral  affections  which  he  at 
first  exercises  spontaneously.  But  why  is  he  culpable?  Because 
they  are  tm'ong  affections.  Were  not  the  affections  themselves 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  how  could  he  be  a  transgressor  for 
having  them  in  his  heart,  or  for  continuing  to  have  them  ? 
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I  appeal  to  the  devout  and  watchful  Christian,  who  faithfully 
searches  his  own  heart,  and  strives  to  be  holy.  His  testimony  is 
better  than  speculative  arguments.  Does  not  his  experience  ex- 
actly correspond  with  that  of  the  Apostle  ?  In  direct  opposition 
to  his  settled  purpose,  or  the  determination  of  his  will,  does  not 
pride  or  self-esteem,  or  covetousness,  or  envy,  or  ill-will,  or  im- 
pure desire  rise  in  his  heart  ?  He  needs  not  to  be  told  that  every 
such  affection  is  sinful.  He  knowB  it  to  be  so.  He  confesses  it, 
and  prays  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  abhors  himself  on  account 
of  it ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  is  more  or  less  successful  in  sub- 
duing it.  But  before  he  is  aware,  and  without  w^ting  for  the 
previous  consent  of  his  will,  it  comes  up  again.  It  is  what  our 
Saviour  says  "  proceeds  out  of  the  heart.'*  Thus  he  finds  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  verified  in  his  own  experience.  The  jUA 
Justeth  against  the  spirit^  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other ^  so  that  he  cannot  do  the 
things  iftat  he  would.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  not  of  ab- 
stract reasoning.  So  it  was  with  Paul.  He  found  a  law  in  his 
members,  (doubtless  meaning  his  affections,)  warring  agunst  the 
law  of  his  mind.  He  tells  us,  that  the  good  which  he  would,  he 
did  not,  and  the  evil  which  he  would  not,  that  he  did.  No  won- 
der he  was  distressed  with  this  law  in  his  members,  this  body  of 
death,  and  cried  out,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am !"  I  say,  it 
is  a  matter  of  experience.  And  I  appeal  to  the  most  faithful  and 
spiritual  Christians,  whether  their  exercises  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Apostie, 

"  Inquirer"  asks :  "  To  what  is  the  law  addressed  ?"  And  he 
suggests  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  his  mind  from  supposing 
that  it  is  addressed  to  the  understanding,  or  to  conscience,  or  to 
the  will,  or  to  the  affections  and.  desires.  I  think,  as  he  does, 
that  such  a  supposition  involves  the  subject  in  difficulties.  The 
law,  strictly  and  literally  speaking,  is  not  addressed  to  the  imder- 
standing,  the  conscience,  the  will,  or  the  affections  of  msm,  but 
to  man  himself ;  not  to  any  faculty  or  susceptibility  of  the  moral 
agent,  but  to  the  moral  agent  himself.  What  is  the  language  of 
the  law  ?      It  speaks  to  the  intelligent  personal  being,  man. 
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«*  Thm  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  "  Thou;'  man,  "  shaU 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Where  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  expressed,  it  is 
implied.  ^^  tlemember  the  Sabbat  day,"  i.  e.,  remember  thou. 
Ood  addresses  his  law  to  this  whole  person,  me.  He  commands  me 
to  love  him.  He  does  not  oommand  my  understanding  to  love ; 
fi>r  my  understanding  is  not  a  permm.  He  does  not  oommand  my 
conscience,  or  will,  or  aflfeotion  to  love ;  for  neither  of  these  is  a 
person.  But  he  commands  me  to  love.  Bjs  law  is  addressed  to 
me  as  an  intelligent,  accountable  being.  A  disregard  of  this 
simple  and  obvious  principle  originates  many  needless  difficulties. 

^^  Inquirer "  refers  to  my  remark,  that  the  will  has  no  direct 
potpeTy  €md  frequently  no  power  at  ail  over  the  (iff'eetions  ;  and  that 
a  man  cannot,  hy  the  power  of  his  will,  call  forth  the  ejection  of 
hve  to  Chd.  And  does  not  "Inquirer"  know  this  to  be  the  case  T 
Is  he  not  aware  that  man,  while  unregenerate,  cannot  subdue  the 
enmity  of  his  heart,  and  excite  holy  love  in  its  place,  by  an  act 
of  his  will  ?  Does  he  not  recognize  it  as  a  solemn  truth,  confirm- 
ed by  Scripture  and  experience,  that  a  carnal  mind  camiot  sanc- 
tify its  affections  by  tiie  force  of  its  own  unsanctified  volitions  ? 
And  how  is  it  with  the  believer  ?  Can  he,  at  any  time,  by  an 
act  of  his  will,  banish  his  corrupt  afiections,  and  kindle  the  flame 
of  sacred  love  in  his  heart  ?  How  is  it  with  "  Inquirer,"  or  with 
any  other  intelligent  Christian?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  the 
unholy  feelings  and  desires  of  his  heart  were  first  expelled  ?  Is 
this  the  way  in  which  his  love  to  God  and  divine  things  is  now 
called  forth?  Has  anything  ever  occurred  in  his  own  experience, 
which  evinces  that  he  possesses  a  power  to  control  his  own  atfec- 
tions  by  a  volition  ?  And  does  an  Edwards,  or  a  Paul,  or  any 
(Hie  who  discerns  spiritual  things  in  a  spiritual  manner,  ever  en- 
tertun  the  thought,  that  the  want  of  such  a  power  takes  away  his 
obligation  or  his  accountability  as  a  moral  agent  ?  I  ask  not  how 
the  want  of  such  a  power  can  be  reconciled  with  perfect  moral 
obligation.  But  I  ask  whether  the  enlightened  Christian  is  not 
conscious  of  these  two  &cts ;  first,  that  he  has  no  direct  power, 
and  frequently  no  power  at  aU,  to  govern  his  affections  by  a  voVn 
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lion  ;  and  secondly^  that  he  ib  under  perfect  obligation  to  bve 
ftnd  obey  Grod^  and  will  be  inexcusably  guiltj  if  he  &ils  to  do  thisk 
If  '^  Inquirer  "  can  explaui  how  these  two  things  may  be  reconciled^ 
and  solve  iJl  the  hard  questions  which  come  f<»-th  firom  a  specu- 
lative mind,  then  he  is  tbe  man  to  undertake  tiie  work. 

But  if  it  is  so  that  we  eannot  control  our  affections  b j  an  act 
cf  the  wiU,  Hftany  will  be  inclined  to  ask:  Whal  thm  ehaUvfedot 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  this  questioisu  F<Nr 
I  think  here  is  the  place  where  we  are  ^eially  taugkt  to  &d^ 
aad  must  feel,  our  entire  dependence  on  the  divine  Spijrit  —  tii^ 
very  place  where  prayer  to  God  is  to  come  in  few  ow  relief.  We 
are  urged  to  prayer  by  all  the  principles  of  our  ratJooal  nature. 
But  a  just  convicti^xi  of  our  sinfiikiees,  our  min  and  our  kelf^ess*- 
ness,  shut  us  up  to  it.  It  is  our  only  resort.  So  the  Sciiplttree 
represent  it.  We  must  have  help  from  God,  or  periA  in  our 
pollution.  Holy  affections,  are  the  fruits  ef  the  Spirit^  not  fbe 
product  of  our  owb  wUl.  This  view  of  the  subject  is,  you  per- 
ceive, directly  &vorable  to  devotion.  It  begets  a  sense  of  depeiiit* 
ence  on  the  grace  of  God,  and  leada  to  constant  prayer.  And 
whatever  a  man's  speculative  opinions  may  be,  just  so  soon  as  he 
looks  into  bis  own  heart,  and  forms  any  just  eoaceptioiis  of  Iii# 
own  depravity,  he  will  be  sensible  that  without  the  help  of  divine 
grace,  he  can  do  nothing ;  aad  he  will  look  to  Grod,  not  to  the 
power  of  his  own  will,  for  the  sanctification  of  his  aSbctions.  Wl^ 
is  it  that  scHue  ministers  of  the  gospel  use  language  in  pray^  so 
different  from  what  they  use  in  metaphysical  discourse  7  -—  t^at 
while  ift  such  discourse  they  ^ak  much  and  stron^y  of  tiie  sufl^ 
cieni  power  or  the  complete  ability  of  all  men  to  do  idl  that  ie 
required  of  them  in  the  law  and  in  the  gospel,  as  soon  as  they 
engage  in  prayer,  tbey  aeknowledge  their  weakness,  ackno?4ed§i 
that  without  Christ  they  eaa  do  nothing,  that  tiiey  are  not  sufi* 
cient  of  themselves  for  any  duty,  and  that  aQ  their  help  BMisi 
come  from  (rod?  Why  this  difference?  It  may  be,  because 
their  language  and  their  thoughts  in  metaphysical  cBscourse  are 
not  adapted  to  serious  reli^on  and  devoti<m.  And  if  they  find 
this  to  be  the  case^  let  them  remember  it.    But  I  i^^wdMAd  tftjif 
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rei^Km  to  be  moro  exacilj  tiiis ;  ibat,  in  prayer,  Christians  are 
Keljto  iliink  soberly  and  joaAj — likely  to  discern  the  tratiiy 
and  to  use  tb«  language  of  tmth.  And  if  yon  wonld  knoiv  what 
18  tiie  language  of  truth,  search  the  Scripture  which  is  tiie  word 
t£  the  Ood  of  truth.  Keep  dose  to  that,  and  you  will  not  err. 
That  boiy  book  abounds  in  such  representations  as  these : — ihat 
ahmera  are  sanctified  not  of  tiie  w31  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  b«i  of  Ood ;  that  holy  love  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the 
Holy  Qhost;  and  that  $31  right  affections  and  desires  are  the 
fruits  of  the  Sphit.  Aecordingly,  when  a  Christian  prays  he 
Aoea  not  say  to  God :  I  thank  thee  tbat  I  ha^e  full  power  to  do  all 
my  duty  witiiout  thy  assistance ;  that  I  am  sufficient  of  myself  to 
work  out  my  own  salrat^m.  His  language  is :  M^  help  comdk 
fr9mdkeLard.  Without  thee  I ean  do  nothing.  WorktnmeaU 
the  good  pieamtre  of  thy  goodnem.  Make  mg  heart  jnxre. 
Strengthen  me  with  thy  strength  in  mg  eovl.  What  Christian  does 
not  pray  in  this  manner  ?  And  is  not  the  language  which  sin- 
eere  piety  prompts  us  to  use  in  prayer,  tiie  language  of  truth  ? 
I  liad  advanced  tlie  foOowing  sentiment:  that  holy  (xffeettom 
mite  tponianeouefy  m  the  omnty  and  unholy  ccffeetione  in  the  «m- 
flwr,  from  the  preeenoei^  the  «mtemplMon<^  ^  In- 

quirer" undertakes  to  show  what  eoneeqb^enoes  would  result  from 
ttis  aentiment.  But  our  first  question  should  be,  whether  the 
sentunent  is  true.  Neither  I  nor  my  correspondent  can  be  held 
respoumble  for  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  the  truth, 
or  fipom  the  declaration  of  the  truth.  Is  then  my  representation 
conformed  to  fieust  ?  When  a  holy  angel  or  a  holy  man  turns 
hia  thon^ts  to  Ood,  and  contemplates  his  moral  excellence,  is  he 
not  at  once  pleased  with  it  ?  Does  he  not  love  it  spontaneously, 
thai  is,  freely,  of  his  own  aocord,  or  from  the  disposition  of  his 
own  heart?  Is  he  not  pleased  with  it  as  soon  as  he  sees  it? 
If,  when  the  object  is  present  to  his  view,  he  puts  forth  any  other 
mental  act  bef(^e  he  loves,  what  is  that  act  ?  Is  it  an  act  of 
reasoning,  by  which  he  endeavors  to  persuade  himself  to  love  ? 
But  what  need  of  reasoning  to  excite  a  holy  being  to  love,  when 
he  already  sees  the  k>velinets  of  the  dgect?    Even'if  he  should 
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attempt  by  reasoning  to  excite  love,  what  would  he  do,  but  to 
urge  upon  his  own  mind  the  supreme  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  object  before  him  ?  Or,  is  the  act  which  precedes  his  affec- 
tion to  God,  an  act  of  aelf-love  f  When  he  beholds  the  divine 
character,  does  his  heart  lie  still  within  him,  till  he  has  time  to 
think  that  loving  God  will  make  him  happy  ?  And  is  it  in  re- 
ality a  regard  to  his  own  happiness,  which  excites  his  love  to 
God  ?  Or,  is  the  act  which  precedes  his  love  an  act  of  his  mS/ 
That  is,  when  a  holy  being  has  a  distinct  idea  of  God  in  his 
mind,  is  it  true  that,  instead  of  instantly  loving  him,  and  in 
order  to  bring  himself  to  love,  he  first  wilh  to  love  ?  And  is  it 
true  that  his  love  is  excited  by  such  a  previous  volition  ?  I  am 
persuaded  that  good  men  will  never  be  led,  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, to  view  the  subject  in  this  light.  That  which  renders 
Crod  worthy  of  love,  and  which  is  the  objective  ground  of  love, 
is  his  moral  excellence.  As  soon  as  holy  beings  see  this  they 
love.  It  is  their  cordial^  free^  imconstrained  act.  And  what  is 
more  just  and  reasonable,  than  that  they  should  love  God  be- 
cause he  is  infinitely  lovely  ?  !Fhe  subjective  reason  is  their  own 
holy  disposition.  In  this  view  they  love  God  because  they  have 
a  holy,  sjuritual  nature,  a  heart  in  unison  with  divine  excellenoe. 
And  is  not  the  opposite  of  all  this  true  of  the  unholy?  I 
adc,  then,  are  not  the  fiicts  in  the  case  as  I  have  represented 
them  to  be  ?  If  so,  it  follows,  &at  the  difficulty  of  which  ''  In- 
quirer" speaks,  and  which  we  are  all  apt  to  feel,  arises,  not  from 
any  misstatement  of  mine,  but  either  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  fiEkcts,  or  from  something  faulty  in  tiie  state  of  our  minds. 

"  Inquirer"  says,  if  it  be  so,  as  I  have  represented,  "  then  what 
tendency  can  the  divine  law  have  upon  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  ex- 
cept to  increase  his  hatred  of  all  that  is  holy,  and  thrust  lum 
further  and  further  from  salvation  ?  "  Here  let  us,  for  the  pres- 
ent, pass  by  the  word  tendencifj  which  may  be  somewhat  am- 
biguous, and  inquire  what  is  matter  of  fact.  Take  the  unre- 
newed sinner,  whose  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Ghd,  just  as 
he  is  in  himself,  exclusively  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Is 
H  not  a  fact  that  tiie  law  and  the  gospel,  when  brought  before  lus 
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UMUietified  mind,  do  excite  his  hatred  of  all  that  is  good,  and 
80  tturost  him  farther  and  further  from  salvation  ?  Is  not  anj 
result  contrary  to  ^  owing  to  the  grace  of  (}od?  If  the  sin* 
mer  is  left  to  himself,  is  not  the  law,  and  the  gospel  too,  a  savor 
of  death  mito  death?  Has  he  not  such  a  deceitful,  wicked 
heart,  and  does  he  not  se  act  out  Us  depravity  in  view  of  divine 
things,  that  he  is  cotttinually  waxing  worse  and  worse  ?  And  so 
fiur  as  he  is  given  up  to  his  own  alienated  heart,  without  tiie 
grace  cf  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  this  the  ease  uniformly  and  al- 
ways ?  "     We  see  then  what  is  the  ifwaHMe  fact^ 

As  to  ^^  tendency,"  I  hold  that  the  ffroper  tendency  of  divine 
tmth*— the  tendency  which  it  <mgkb  to  have  upon  a  rational 
bemg,  and  which  it  umM  have,  were  it  not  for  the  coanter^ 
inAaeiice  of  sin — is  to  excite  holy  affection,  and  lead  to  holy 
eondnci.  But  the  sinner  has  an  evil  heart  ef  unbelief.  He 
haa  an  obstinate  love  of  sin,  and  dislike  ef  holiness.  And  this 
inexcasable  wickedness  of  his  heart  opposes  the  proper  ten-> 
dency  of  the  truth,  prevents  the  effect  which  it  shoaU  have  oa 
the  mind,  and  turns  the  law  and  the  gospel  into  a  means  of 
p^dition.  Coming  in  contact  with  a  hard,  impenitent  heart,  it 
proves  to  be  a  savor  oS  death  unio  death.  But  this  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  divine  truth.  Its  being  followed  by  such  an  efieck 
is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  CmU  of  the  sinner. 

^Inquirer"  asks:  ^^  What  ttien  can  the  preaching  of  the  law  do, 
but  to  aggravate  the  awftd  doom  of  mnneri  ?"  And  I  put  the 
fpieetion  to  him :  Whett  tUe  tan  the  preaching  pf  tke  law  or  tim 
go9pd  do,  uniew  the  grace  of  Ghd  interpeiey  and  give  einnere  a 
new  hmrtf  If  they  are  given  over  to  their  own  uasnbdned 
wickedness,  as  they  justly  may  be,  does  not  ^^  Inquirer"  know  the 
deplorable  &ct,  that  whatever  may  be  their  outward  privileges, 
tkey  wiH  be  eontmually  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath  ?  TIbb  &ct  is  so  deploraUe  exA  dreadful,  that  it  caused 
tiie  8(m  of  God  to  weep,  and  shodd  cause  us  to  weep.  The 
ev&  <tf  man's  heart  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied ;  and  it  is  too 
deep  and  desperate  to  be  remedied  by  human  power.  Can  ^'  Inpi^ 
qober"'  ti^k  it  a  mktake  of  mine  to  say,  tkat  man's  dprot^  imB 
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has  no  power  to  change  his  depraved  heart?  —  in  other  wordsy 
tiiat  he  has  no  power  to  change  his  depraved  lieart  bj  an  act  of 
his  depraved  will  f  Would  he  aflirm  the  contrary  ?  Would  he 
tell  sinnera,  that  by  an  act  of  their  unsanctified  will  —  which  is 
all  the  will  they  have  —  they  can  sanctify  their  own  hearts  ?  — 
that  by  an  unholy,  selfish  volition  they  can  produce  in  themselves 
that  holiness,  which  they  neither  love  nor  desire  ? 

The  doctrine  of  man's  depravity  is  mysterious  and  astounding. 
But  all  that  is  mysterious  and  astounding  in  the  doctrine  lies  in 
its  truth.  Man  is  a  sinner.  He  has  destroyed  himself;  and  he 
is  lost.    His  help  is  in  Grod,  and  nowhere  else. 

"  Inquirer  "  refers  to  the  followmg  remark  of  mine :  ^^  It  is  a 
eommon  sentiment,  that  the  sinfulness  of  men  is  great  in  proportion 
as  their  passions  and  desires  are  awakened  suddenly  and  uncontrdr 
lably  in  view  of  forbidden  objects."  I  stated  the  case  in  which 
revenge,  envy,  covetousness  and  pride  arise  in  the  mind  suddenly 
and  imcontrollably  in  view  of  their  appropriate  objects.  Now  I 
ask  "  Inquirer : "  Are  not  revenge,  envy,  covetousness  and  pride 
sinful  ?  Are  they  not  really  sinful  in  themselves,  though  not  de- 
veloped m  outward  action  ?  And  is  not  the  degree  of  smfubess 
proportional  to  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  sinful  passions  and 
dedres? 

^'  Inquirer "  says,  he  could  assent  to  all  this,  if  I  had  ^^  con- 
joined some  limitations  or  modifications."  But  what  modifications 
are  called  for  ?  Would  he  have  me  say,  that  ill-will,  revenge, 
envy,  covetousness  and  pride  are  sinful  in  some  circumstances, 
but  not  in  others  ?  Does  he  wish  me  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  may  have  them  in  his  heart  for  a  time, 
and  yet  be  guiltless  ?  This  I  do  not  feel  myself  authorised  to  do ; 
and  I  think  '^  Inqmrer "  would  himself  start  back  from  such  a 
modification  as  this.  For  if  I  may  have  in  my  heart  the  feeling 
of  ill-will,  envy  and  revenge  once,  without  sin ;  why  not  twice  ?— > 
and  if  for  a  short  time,  why  not  for  a  longer  time  ?  If  the  beg^l- 
ning  of  these  afiections  is  not  wrong,  why  should  we  regard  the 
continuance  of  them  as  wrong  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  divine  law  does 
not  forbid  the  exiOenee  of  these  affections  in  our  hearts,  and  that  its 
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only  aim  is  to  prevent  tbeir  continuance?  Or,  to  give  the  subject 
another  shape,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  law  to  keep  these  affections 
within  certain  limits,  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far,  parti- 
cularly from  coming  out  in  visible  action  ?  Are  we  to  imderstand 
the  law  as  saying :  you  may  have  the  emotion  of  enmity  against 
God  or  man  rise  in  your  heart,  and  if  it  is  the  first  emotion  of 
the  kind,  and  if  it  rises  spontaneously,  you  are  guiltless.  But  if 
you  have  a  second  and  third  emotion,  especially  if  it  becomes 
strong  and  violent,  then  you  are  culpable.  Is  this  the  meaning 
of  the  moral  law  ?  But  suppose  the  second  and  third  emotion  of 
enmity  against  Qod  or  man  is  as  spontaneous  as  the  first.  Why 
should  it  not  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  ? 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  ^^  Inquirer,''  I  am  veiy 
ready  to  give  ^^  some  modifications,"  or  rather  to  explain  and 
distinguish. 

There  are  then,  as  I  conceive,  emotions,  affections  and  desires  of 
jUfferent  kinds.  Some  are  in  their  own  nature  morally  right,  i.  e. 
conformed  to  the  divine  law ;  some  are  sinful,  i.  e.  contrary  to 
the  law ;  and  some  inclifferent,  i.  e.  in  theinselves  neither  holy  nor 
sinful.  As  to  those  of  the  first  kind  —  the  law  requires  and 
approves  them.  As  to  thoe(b  of  the  second  kind  —  the  law  for- 
bids and  condemns  tiiem.  As  to  those  which  are  indifferent — such 
as  the  natural  appetite  for  food,  the  desire  of  property  and  of 
knowledge,  the  love  of  life,  the  love  of  ofbpnng,  and  the  affection 
existing  between  the  sexes ;  —  what  the  law  does  in  regard  to  these 
is  to  regulate  them,  to  guard  them  against  excess  and  perversion, 
and  direct  them  to  their  proper  end.  Qod  not  <mly  permits  ua 
to  have  these  affections  and  desires,  but,  in  the  proper  way,  to 
indulge  them,  and  act  imder  their  influence.  We  are  as  much 
justified  in  repeating  as  in  beginning  the  exercise  of  them ;  in 
acting  them  out  in  our  life,  as  in  having  them  in  our  heart.  We 
are  only  required  to  indulge  and  gratify  them  in  proper  ways  and 
proper  degrees,  and  for  a  proper  end,  i.  e.  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  others  may  be  promoted.  See 
now  how  plain  and  obvious  is  Uie  difference  between  these  emotions 
and  desires,  and  those  which  are  in  themselves  sinful ;  and  how 
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differently  thej  are  treated  in  the  Scriptures.  Does  the  word 
of  God  require  that  we  should  take  eare  to  regulate  our  ill-will 
towards  our  fellow-naen,  and  our  enmitj  against  our  Maker  ?  -^ 
diat  we  should  keep  them  within  proper  bounds,  and  direct  them 
to  a  proper  end  ?  Whj^  they  have  no  proper  bounds.  There  i$ 
no  proper  end  at  which  we  ooh  aim  in  their  exercise.  In  their 
own  nature  ihe j  are  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  They  are  disobe- 
dience. And  where  does  the  law  undertake  to  regvlate  cUsobedir 
enee,  and  keep  it  within  proper  bounds  ?  Instead  of  this,  it  forbids 
it  wholly.  It  forbids  us  to  have  the  commencement  of  it  in  our 
hearts.  It  condeoms  us  for  the  first  and  feeblest  emotion  which  is 
contrary  to  holiness,  though  never  developed  in  action,. and  even 
though  coi^cience  should  not  at  the  time  be  so  wakeful  as  to 
notice  its  turpitude. 

''  Inquirer  "  refers  to  a  child  who  has  inherited  from  his  parents 
a  strong  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks,  but  has  checked  and 
refused  to  indulge  it ;  and  he  asks,  whether  that  child  is  guilty  of 
intemperance.  I  answer.  No.  The  mere  bodily  appetite  is  not 
intemperance.  In  itself  it  has  nothing  of  a  moral  nature,  any 
more  than  die  extreme  thirst  of  a  man  for  water.  We  are  suro 
of  this  from  our  own  consciousness.  *  All  that  the  law  requires  of 
him  who  ii^erits  such  an  appetite  is,  that  he  should  refuse  to  grat- 
ify it,  and  in  every  proper  way  strive  to  subdue  it.  If  he  loves 
God  he  will  readily  do  this.  And  if  he  does  this,  we  give  him 
special  credit  for  his  temperance.  We  honor  him  more  than  if  he 
had  never  been  mib^ect  to  such  an  aj^tite,  and  had  never  prao- 
tised  6elf*denial  in  refrming  from  indulging  it.  This  is  plain; 
and  what  *'  Inquirer  "  says  respecting  it  is  obviously  just 

But  t^ere  is  an  essential  difference  between  such  a  hadilj  ap* 
petite  and  those  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  morally  wrong,  and  which  cannot  for  a  moment 
exist  without  on.  To  have  a  malevolent,  envious,  or  revengeful 
feeling  in  the  heart,  is  to  be  a  transgressor.  Merely  having  the 
emotion  shows  a  man  to  be  depraved.  Jeeus  never  had  such  an 
emotion.  He  never  had  the  least  degree,  not  even  the  beginning 
of  the  feeling  of  ill-will,  pride  or  envy.    In  his  pure  heart  no 
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emotion  or  desire  contrarj  to  holiness  was  ever  founds  no,  not  for 
a  moment. 

We  come  now  to  the  case  of  a  reformed  debauchee.  The  sup- 
portion  of  '^  Inquirer  "  is,  that  although  the  reformed  man  is  now 
a  true  Christian,  he  is  '^  often  and  violentlj  assuled  with  desires 
and  passions  like  those  of  former  days,"  i.  e.  impure  desires ;  but 
that  he  steadily  opposes  them.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to 
regard  such  a  man  in  his  present  state.  The  man  himself  will 
answer  this.  He  regards  the  impure  passions  and  desires  referred 
to,  as  the  sin  that  dwelleth  in  him.  He  confesses  them  to  Q«d 
and  mourns  over  them.  He  sajs  within  himself;  how  bad  must 
the  tree  be  which  bears  such  firuit !  How  evil  the  heart  from 
which  proceed  such  vile  and  hateful  passions  and  derires !  In 
short,  does  he  not  really  look  upon  himself  as  the  subject  of  aa 
inward  defilement,  a  spiritual  evil,  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
and  violence  with  which  he  is  assaulted  by  the  passions  and  deares 
of  his  former  wicked  life  ?  And  when  he  resists  them,  does  he  not 
do  it  with  the  full  convicticm  that  they  are  morally  wrong,  and 
wholly  without  excuse  in  Ae  sight  of  Ood  ?  But  if,  tiirough  die 
strength  of  religious  principle,  and  the  help  of  divine  grace,  he 
overcomes  and  eradicates  these  evil  passions  and  deares,  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  great  and  virtuous  achievement,  and  we  honor  him 
for  resisting  and  subduing,  not  what  is  innocent,  but  what  is  »nfrd. 

The  principle  which  I  have  endeavored  to  support,  is  evidently 
true  in  regard  to  holy  affections  and  desires.  Love  to  Qoi  and 
desire  for  his  glory  show  the  heart  to  be  sanctified  in  proporticm 
as  they  arise  spontaneously  and  fervently  in  view  of  the  object. 
When  our  moral  state  is  right,  nettling  is  necessary  to  excite  love 
to  God  but  the  sight  of  his  character.  As  soon  as  we*  see  what 
he  is,  we  love  him.  The  affection  is  awakened  immediately  when 
the  object  is  presented  before  the  mind,  whether  it  is  presented 
in  consequence  of  a  previous  act  of  the  will  or  not.  So  it  was 
witii  Jesus.  No  reasoning,  no  persuasion,  no  antecedent  act  of 
his  will  was  necessary  to  elicit  his  love.  As  soon  as  he  thought  of 
his  Father,  he  loved  him,  and  desired  lus  glory.  The  aflfection  was 
always  joined  with  the  thought.     If  it  is  not  so  with  us,  if,  when 
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me  turn  our  tboHghts  to  God,  our  hearts  rinmber,  or  if  earthly 
affections  lodge  within  us,  and  if  we  find  voluntarj  exertion  and 
labor  necessary  to  dislodge  ihoBe  earthly  aflbctaons,  and  to  prepare 
ourselves  to  love  God,  it  is  a  certam  proof  that  the  law  of  sin  is 
BtUl  warring  against  the  law  of  holiness,  and  that  the  work  of 
sanctification  is  very  incomplete. 

Some  writers,  who  admit  that  aa  act  of  tite  will  has  no  direct 
oontrol  over  the  affections,  still  hold  that,  as  it  tt  by  an  act  of  the 
wUl  that  we  bring  before  our  minds  those  objects  which  excite  the 
auctions,  it  is  this  previous  voluntary  act  which  gives  the  charac- 
ter of  morality  to  the  aleotioDS.  The  reason  why  they  hold  this 
^i^iniou  is,  that  they  have  ab^eady  adopted  the  principle,  that  vol- 
untary acts,  and  those  only,  are  morally  good  or  evil.  In  my 
view,  ibis  principle,  as  at  present  understood,  overiooks  truths  of 
essentiAl  importance.  But  I  shdl  not  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  here,  except  in  the  way  of  appeal  to  pbdn  common 


According  to  the  opinion  above  stated,  if  by  an  act  of  our  will 
we  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  divine  and  spiritual  objects 
will  be  presented  before  ua,  and  if  we  do  it  for  the  purpose  of 
Awakening  pious  afiections  m  our  minds,  those  aflfections,  when 
thus  awakened,  are  holy  and  praise-worthy ;  and  are  so,  because 
we  voluntarily  put  ourselves  in  such  a  ntuataon.  And  if,  by  an 
act  of  the  will,  we  knowingly  put  ourselves  in  a  situation,  where 
objects  will  eome  before  us  which  will  excite  wrong  affections,  we 
are  then  blame-worUiy  for  those  aftctions ;  and  we  are  so,  merely 
baoause  we  voluntarily  cane  into  such  a  situation. 

Now  I  acknowledge  that  the  prevk>us  act  of  the  will  above 
menticmed,  and  the  affections  which  followed,  are,  in  the  first  case, 
good  and  praise-worthy,  and  in  the  second  case,  blame-worthy. 
But  that  the  affections  are  ri^t  or  wrong,  and  that  we  are  worthy 
of  praise  or  blame  on  account  of  them  merely  because  we  volun- 
tarily placed  ourselves  in  such  a  situation, —  this  I  do  not  admit. 
For  suppose  that,  without  any  previous  arrangement  or  choice  of 
Bune,  a  good  man  comes  and  presents  before  me  some  striking 
view  of  the  ghnrious  character  of  God,  which  instantly  excites  rev- 
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erence  and  lore  in  mj  heart.  Or  suppose  sach  a  view  of  God  i» 
unexpectedly  suggested  to  vaj  mind  bj  some  event  of  divine  prov- 
idence, over  whidi  I  have  no  control ;  and  in  consequence  of 
it,  I  bave  at  once  ^  afectibn  of  reverence  and  love.  Must  I 
vegard  tfaos  affeeiasn  as  destitute  cf  pietj  and  goodness,  because 
I  exercise  it  in  such  drcmaetances?  Do  these  ciffcumstancee 
deprive  ne  of  moral  agenoj  ?  Or  suppose,  widiout  any  intention 
of  mme,  I  am  broo^t  into  a  sttoation  where  objects  are  presented 
before  me,  which  suddenly  excite  the  fedii^  of  ill-vrill,  envy,  or 
revenge.  Is  such  a  feeling  inaocent,  and  am  I  Uameless  for  ez- 
ercismg  it  because  I  exercise  it  in  such  a  way  ?  Do  I  cease  to 
be  a  moral  agent?  Is  it  not  evident  tiuU  the  aSration  is  of  the 
same  nature^  and  that  it  indicates  the  same  character  of  mind, 
whether  it  is  exercised  in  consequence  of  a  previous  act  of  the 
win,  or  otherwise  ?  What  di&rence  can  it  make  in  the  judgment 
we  pass-  uepon  benevolence  or  ill-will,  love  or  ennuty,  whether 
the  object  which  elicits  it  comes  befove  the  nnnd  in  one  way  er 
another  ?  Is  not  the  object  the  same  7  Is  not  the  aflfection  the 
same  ?    And  are  not  we  the  same  moral,  accouiriAble  beings  ? 

Take  another  case.  An  irreligious,  wicked  man  knows  by  ex- 
perienee,  that  the  truths  of  die  gospel  stir  up  within  him  strong 
disUce  and  opposition  of  heart  He  therefore  wishes  to  avoid 
every  person  and  every  situation  &at  will  be  likely  to  brmg  these 
disagreeable  truths  befiwe  hinw  But  unexpectedly  and  contrarjf 
to  his  will,  a  Christian  goes  to  him,  and  in  the  kindest  manneo 
presents  some  precious  gospel  truths  before  him,  in  view  of  whid^ 
his  heart  at  once  kindles  into  hatred  and  wrath.  Do  you  think 
his  feelings  cease  to  be  sinful,,  because  Hie  object  exciting  them 
was  brought  before  his  mind  without  his  intention,  and  contrary  to- 
his  choice  ? 

See  what  a  fearful  influence  the  theory  I  am  oppomng  would 
have  upon  the  divine  law.  DoubUees  the  moral  law  primarily  and 
essentially  requires  that,  and  that  only,  which  is  of  a  moral  nature. 
Now,  according  to  the  theory  under  review,  the  first  and  great 
oemmand,  instead  of  requiring  love  itself,  requires  that  previous 
act  of  the  will,  by  which  we  put  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
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the  object  of  love  shall  be  presented  before  us.  And  our  putting 
fi)rth  this  previous  act  would  constitute  obedience,  whether  the 
affection  followed  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  really 
love  God  when  his  character  is  brought  to  our  view  unexpectedly 
and  without  our  previous  design,  the  affection,  not  resulting  from 
a  previous  act  of  the  will,  would  lose  its  moral  nature,  and  would 
not  be  obedience  to  the  first  and  great  command  ;  although  it  is 
the  very  thing  which  the  law  requires.  !Fhe  same  as  to  the 
command,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet."  If  we  really  covet  our 
neighbor's  house  or  wife,  we  are  not  transgressors,  unless  we  had 
a  previous  voluntary  agency  in  bringing  the  object  before  us. 
How  often  soever  and  how  strongly  soever  we  may  covet,  we  are 
Bot  blame-worthy,  if  the  exciting  object  is  presented  to  our  view 
without  our  choice.  Now  who  of  us  has  any  right  to  take  such 
Uberty  as  this  with  the  law  of  God,  and  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
obeyed  by  that  very  affection  which  it  requires,  and  is  not  diso- 
beyed by  that  very  affection  which  it  forbids  ? 

As  I  understand  the  subject,  if  a  man  spontaneously  puts  f<»rth 
either  good  or  bad  affections  in  view  of  objects  brought  before  him 
without  his  previous  design,  this  very  circumstance  does,  in  some 
respects,  exhibit  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  character  with 
peculiar  clearness.  If  a  man's  heart  is  such  that,  whenever  moral 
objects  are  brought  before  hioi,  whether  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
or  not,  he  is  at  once  filled  with  right  affections  and  desires,  we 
attribute  to  him  the  character  of  singular  excellence.  And  if, 
whenever  moral  objects  are  brought  before  another  man,  even 
against  his  intention,  his  heart  instantly  kindles  into  bad  emotions 
and  desires,  we  say,  his  character  is  stamped  with  uncommon 
depravity.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  restraint.  The  heart  acts 
itself  out  with  freedom.  "  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  t^e  heart,  bringeth  forth  good  thing9 ;  and  an  evil  man,  out 
of  the  evil  treasure,  bringeth  forth  evil  things." 

I  have  one  thing  more  to  say.  We  are,  without  doubt, 
under  perfect  obligation  to  obey  the  first  and  great  conmiand, 
and  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it.  Now  if  we  love  God 
with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  and  our 
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neighbor  as  ourselves,  wrong  affections  will  be  excluded.  There 
will  be  no  place  for  them.  In  the  pure  and  holj  miud  of  Jesus 
no  sinful  emotions  were  ever  found.  Now  it  is  clear,  that  we 
must  be  blame-worthy  and  inexcusable  for  those  wrong  mental  acts 
which  take  place  in  consequence  of  our  neglecting  a  great  and 
obvious  duty.  If  our  loving  God  and  man  as  we  ought  would 
keep  all  right  in  tiie  movements  ct  our  hearts,  and  would  effectu- 
ally exclude  all  improper  feelings ;  we  are  most  certainly  answer- 
able for  neglecting  that  primary  duty,  and  for  all  those  improper 
feelings  which  rush  into  the  mind  in  consequence  of  our  neglect. 

^^  Inquirer  "  signifies  that  desires  after  forbidden  objects,  burning 
unawares  in  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  evidences  of  their  ^^  having 
been  very  wicked,  or  their  having  inherited  a  constitution  greatly 
vitiated."  But  he  sees  not  "  how  they  can  be  proof  of  preBerU 
wickedness,  provided  they  are  immediately  resisted,  and  never 
fi)Btered  or  indulged."  Here  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  what 
was  before  sud,  that  liiere  are  two  classes  of  desires ;  —  those 
which  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  belonging  particularly ^to  our  animal 
nature,  and  those  which  are  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  the  first  kind,  a  desire  for  strong  drink. 
If  a  man,  with  the  requisite  mformation  as  to  consequences,  does 
anything  to  form  the  appetite,  or  to  indulge  and  continue  it,  he 
becomes  culpable  ;  —  culpable  for  doing  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  guilt  does  not  lie  in  the 
bodily  appetite  itself,  or  the  bodily  act  of  indulging  it,  but  in  the 
inclination  and  choice  of  the  mind  to  indulge  it  when  the  conse- 
quence is  known. 

The  other  class  of  affections  and  desires  are^in  their  own  nature, 
moral  or  spiritual.  They  have  a  direct  relation  to  moral  law,  and 
eannot  exist  without  being  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy.  Such 
is  love  to  God,  and  enmity  against  him.  If  such  an  object  as 
God  is  presented  before  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  hving  will 
be  a  holy  and  praise-worthy  act,  and  hating  will  be  sinful.  As 
soon  as  the  object  is  before  his  mind,  and  he  discerns  it,  he  has 
sufficient  knowledge  to  render  him  accountable  for  the  acts  he 
puts  forth  towards  it.     Is  it  said,  he  cannot  be  accountable  for  tbe 
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first  act  of  love  or  hatred,  but  only  for  continuing  it,  and  for  fos- 
tering and  mdulging  it  ?  I  reply  ;  if  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
affection  or  mental  act  lies  in  its  nature^  it  must  belong  to  the  first 
act  as  well  as  to  the  second.  If  the  first  act  of  love  to  Ood  is  not 
in  itself  right,  how  can  the  second  be  ?  And  if  the  first  act  of 
enmity  is  not  in  itself  wrong,  how  can  the  second  be  ?  The  moral 
law  requires  love  and  forbids  enmity.  And  when  we  put  forth 
the  first  act  of  lovCi  do  we  not  as  really  obey  &e  law,  as  when  we 
repeat  the  act  ?  If  obedience  does  not  begin  wi&  the  first  act 
of  love  ;  it  must  be  because  love  is  not  morally  good  in  its  own 
nature,  but  only  on  account  of  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
repeated.  But  I  ask  again,  how  can  it  be  praise-worthy  to  repeat 
an  act,  uidess  the  act  is  rigLt  ?  So  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
put  forth  the  first  act  of  enmity,  do  we  not  disobey  the  law  as 
really  as  when  we  put  fordi  the  second  act  ?  If  not,  it  must  be 
because  the  law  does  not  forbid  the  first  act  of  enmity,  but  (mly 
the  repetition  of  it.  And  then  the  question  comes  up,  why  the 
law  forbids  the  repetition  of  an  act,  while  it  allows  the  act  in  ^ 
first  instance. 

As  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  do  we  not  find,  that  one  daas  of 
affections  and  deares  are,  in  themselves,  of  a  moral  nature,  and 
that  he  who  exercises  them  is  always  praise-worthy  or  blame- 
worthy ?  If  a  man  loves  God  and  man,  whether  it  is  the  first  act 
of  love  or  the  seoond,  and  whatever  the  circumstances,  he  has 
holiness.  But  in  regard  to  the  other  class  of  affections  above 
mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature  in 
tiiemselves,  and  that  it  is  merely  the  consideration  of  conseqiuneeSf 
which  gives  them  a  moral  aspect  ? 

^^  Inquhrer  "  refers  to  the  case  of  our  Saviour's  temptations,  and 
says :  ^'  If  he  had  no  desires  or  emotions  like  our  own  on  suoh 
occasions,"  (i.  e.  when  he  was  tempted,)  ^^then  how  was  he 
tempted  in  all  points,  as  we  arc  ?  If  he  had  such  emotions,  and 
these  emotions  are,  as  Dr.  Woods  says,  sins  <^  the  deepest  die, 
then  how  was  he  tempted,  and  yet  remained  without  sin  ?  " 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  reply  as  I  should  wish,  to  such  a 
statement  as  this,  because  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  feelings 
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and  character  of  Christ  with  becoming  reverence.  I  will,  how- 
ever, offer  a  few  suggestions. 

The  Scripture  does  indeed  say,  that  Jesus  was  in  all  points 
tetnpted  as  we  are.  But  where  does  it  saj,  that  lie  had  the  same 
emotions  and  desires  with  us  ?  Saying  this,  would  be  utterij 
incompatible  with  the  spotless  puritj  and  hohness  of  Christ. 

The  word  temptation  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  that  irregular 
desire  of  tiie  depraved  heart,  which  leads  to  actual  transgression ; 
as  in  James  1:  14  ;  ^^  Every  man  is  tempted^  when  he  is  dravm 
away  of  his  own  litst^  and  entieed.^^  Jesus  was  never  tempted  in 
this  way.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  temptation  to  which  he  was 
cmbject^d.  All  other  men  are  by  nature  sinners ;  bom  in  such  a 
state,  that  ihey  must  be  bom  again  to  prepare  them  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  .  From  the  first,  their  inoral  affections  are  cor- 
rupt ;  their  moral  nature  is  depraved.  The  actings  of  then: 
minds,  so  &r  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature,  are  all  sinful.  And 
even  as  to  those  emotions  and  desbes  which  do  not  directly  relate  to 
moral  objects,  and  which  are  not,  in  themselves,  either  morally 
good  or  evil,  I  cannot  but  think  they  are  all  tainted  by  the  moral 
disorder  of  the  heart  Even  the  natural  aflfections,  the  corporeal  and 
eociid  emotions,  desires  and  instincts,  which  are  £Giultiess  and  pure 
when  the  heart  is  pure,  even  these  become  irregular  and  faulty,  by 
dwelling  in  a  depraved  heart.  The  evil  pervades  the  whole  man. 
There  is  no  soundness  in  him.  ^^  To  them  that  are  defiled, 
nothing  is  pure."  How  can  anything  in  a  heart  that  is  '^  desper- 
ately wicked,"  be  what  it  would  be  in  a  heart  perfectiy  undefiled  ? 
In  this  respect,  Jesus  was  totally  unlike  all  other  men.  He  had 
human  nature ;  but  his  human  nature  was  ineonrupt.  From  the 
first  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled.  He  never  needed  to  be 
bom  again.  And  he  never  had  a  single  thought,  emotion  or 
desire,  which  varied,  in  the  least,  from  the  rule  of  righteousness. 
He  was  mdeed  tempted.  But  how  ?  Not  by  any  irregular  incli- 
nation, any  lust,  any  solicitation  to  sin  within  his  own  mind.  He 
said  to  his  disciples :  "  Ye  are  they  tiiat  have  followed  me  in  my 
temptations."  What  were  his  temptations  ?  Let  the  story  of  hb 
Bfe  answer.     "  He  suffered,  being  tempted."    All  his  sufferings 
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were  temptations,  or  triab.  The  original  word,  rendered  tempt^ 
signifies  to  try^  to  put  to  the  proofs  in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposir 
tion  or  character  of  any  one.  The  sufiFerings  of  Christ  tried  him, 
as  the  furnace  tries  the  gold.  Thej  showed  what  he  was.  The 
opposition  and  enmity  of  the  Jews,  the  ingratitude  and  obduracy 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  came  into  the  worid,  and  all  the 
evils  he  endured  from  time  to  time,  especiallj  in  the  clo^g  scene 
of  his  life,  were  temptations  or  trialsj  and  made  it  manifest  that  he 
was  without  sin.  If  men  are  corrupt,  trials  will  be  likely  to  diow 
it.  If  they  are  holy,  trials  will  make  that  manifest.  Any  one 
who  carefully  attends  to  the  word  of  God,  will  be  satisfied,  that 
the  temptations  spoken  of,  generally  refer  to  the  afflictions  or 
sufferings  of  life.  In  this  sense  Christ  was  tempted  or  tried  as  we 
are.  He  endured  all  that  variety  of  sufferings  which  his  people 
endure,  so  that,  by  his  own  experience,  he  learned  how  to  sympa- 
thize with  them.  And  he  passed  through  all  these  trials  without 
em. 

He  was  also  subjected  to  temptation  in  another  way.  The  devil 
tempted  him,  that  is,  solicited  him  to  commit  sin.  But  he  found 
'<  nothing  in  him."  He  found  no  sinful  propensity,  no  de{H:aved 
disposition,  no  bias  to  evil,  which  could  give  effect  to  temptation. 
The  solicitation  to  sin  was  from  without,  not  from  within  —  from 
the  wicked  one,  not  from  the  heart  of  Jesus. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Jesus  experienced  temptatums  of  two 
kinds  ;  first,  in  the  way  of  solicitation  to  sin^  presented  before  his 
mind  from  without,  and  secondly,  temptation  in  the  way  of  suffer* 
ing.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  any  effect,  except  to 
exercise  hb  virtue,  to  show  that  he  had  no  sm,  to  manifest  his 
unbending  rectitude  and  perfect  purity.  We  see  then,  that  his 
being  tempted  as  we  are,  did  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  he  was 
like  us  in  moral  feeling,  or  that  temptation  had  the  same  effect  upon 
him  as  it  has  upon  us,  or  Uiat  he  had  ^^  rising  desires  or  emotions 
like  our  own  on  such  occasions,"  as  ^'  Inquirer "  speaks.  His 
temptations  prove  the  contrary.  They  proved  that,  by  his  perfect 
holiness,  he  was  effectually  shielded  against  those  ^^  deshres  and 
emotions"  which  temptations  are  apt  to  excite  in  our  com^ 
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hearts.  For  us,  the  only  wfty  of  sidety  k  to  See  from  temptations. 
But  Jesus  had  no  occasion  to  flee.  He  was  perfectly  safe  in  the 
midst  of  temptations.  He  was  like  pure  gold,  gold  unmixed  wiUi 
any  alloy,  upon  which  the  furnace  lias  no  effect,  but  to  make  its 
purity  manifest. 

Saeh  is  my  impression  as  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his  spotless 
purity,  and  the  strragth  of  holy  principle  in  his  heart.  Will 
^  Inquirer  "  say  that  this  impresrion  is  incorrect,  and  that  I  think 
more  highly  of  the  character  of  Jesus  than  the  Apostle  did,  when 
he  declared  him  to  be  ^'  hdy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from 
sinners  ?  "  How  was  Jesus  separate  firom  onners,  except  in  what 
constitutes  moral  character,  that  is,  in  the  affections  of  his  heart, 
and  in  his  outward  actions  ?  Untfl  I  am  otherwise  informed,  I 
must  ooBsider  it  altogether  unjust  and  dishonorable  to  the  blessed 
Savioor,  to  infer  from  the  &ct  tiiat  he  was  tempted  as  we  are,  that 
tenpiation  excited  in  him  any  ^^  emotions  and  desires,"  like  those 
which  it  generally  excites  ra  depraved  minds.  At  one  time  the 
tempter  endeavored  to  excite  pride  or  ambition  in  his  hei^,  imd 
&US  to  dnw  hhn  into  sin.  But  no  pride  or  ambitibn  was  found 
tiiere.  At  another  time,  the  tempter  addressed  his  motive  to  the 
appetite  of  hunger.  But  Jesus  was  governed  by  a  higher  prin* 
dple.  The  desire  of  food,  however  strong,  had  no  iafluenoe  upon 
him  in  oppesitioB  to  duty.  His  natural  appetites  were  entirely 
iabjeet  to  the  wiB  of  God.  ffis  mind  and  heart  were  filled  witii 
spiritttitl  thoughts  and  spiritual  affections  and  joys ;  and  he  had  not 
aein^  rebeUious  desire  or  feeling — he  had  not  a  ^gle  move- 
ment within  Um,  which  Ins  conscience  or  his  God  would  disap- 
prove, or  which  he  could  ever  wish  to  have  been  otherwise.  He 
had  no  indmatien  or  tenAenoy  to  comply  with  temptation.  He 
had  no  selU  disposition,  no  depravity  of  heart  for  temptation  to 
werk  upeiu  As  to  ourselves,  in  got  fidlen  state,  we  have  to  resist 
not  only  solntations  to  am  from  ^oithMtt^  but  solicitations  from 
wiAm,  thai  is,  sinful  melinations^  And  we  know  too  well,  that  it 
is  ihese  mnfid  molinatioas,  these  corrupt  desires  of  our  hearts,  tiiat 
£iw  fonse  to  odtwatd  temptstion.  Ow  warfiure  is  wit^iin.  And 
V  we  obtain  *  oonquest^  it  is  chiefly  Ike  conquest  «f  indwellmg  sin. 
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But  Jesus  had  no  indwelling  sin  to  conquer,  no  unholy  desire  to 
resist,  no  wickedness  of  heart  to  subdue.  So  unlike  was  he  to 
us  in  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  everything  which  con- 
stitutes character ;  though  he  was  like  us  in  regard  to  what  are 
more  properly  called  temptations. 

I  had  sud,  that  our  affections  and  desires  are  really  our  actions^ 
(i.  e.  x)ur  mental  actions,)  and  that  our  mind  is  as  much  the  produ- 
omg  cause  of  them,  as  of  our  volitions.    This  '*  Inquirer  "  thinks 
inconsistent  with  the  position  which  I  maintain,  namely,  that  the 
presence  of   appropriate    objects  spontaneously  awakens  tiiese 
desires.    But  how  is  it  inconristent  ?    To  say,  that  the  presence 
of  appropriate  objects  spontaneomly  awakens  our  affections  and 
desires,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  we  ourselves,  as  intelligent, 
moral  agents,  spontaneously  put  forth  affections  and  desires  in  view 
of  those  objects ;  or,  that  we  spontaneously  act  in  the  way  of 
loving  and  desiring,  or  the  contrary,  when  the  objects  are  before 
us.     Now  why  should  it  be  supposed,  that  our  mind,  in  any  such 
case,  is  less  active  because  it  acts  spontaneotLsly  f  or,  that  our 
loving  and  desiring  are  not  our  own  acticms,  because  we  love  and 
desire  promptly j  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  before  us  ?    Who  can 
suppose  that  the  act  of  loving  Qoi  in  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  is  any  the  less  their  act,  or  any  the  less  excellent  and 
praise-worthy,  because  they  love  readily  and  spontaneously;  or 
that  hating  Ood,  in  the  mmds  of  wicked  beings,  is  any  the  lesa 
tiieir  own  act,  or  any  the  lees  vile  and  bhme-worthy,  because  they 
hate  Grod  at  once,  whenever  they  think  of  him  ?    Must  something 
come  between  the  sight  of  the  object  and  our  loving  it,  to  make 
our  loving  it  our  own  responsible  act  ?    What  a  strange  imagiDi^ 
tion !     If  a  man  loves  Ood  and  delights  in  him  with  all  his  heart, 
as  soon  as  he  thinks  of  him,  he  does  nothing  morally  good !    Why  ? 
Because  he  loves  ^ffontaneoush/y  freely,  from  the  impulse  of  his 
own  mind !     If  his  love  did  not  arise  so  soon ;  if  his  heart  was  a 
littie  reluctant  and  slow  to  move,  and  waited  to  have  its  love 
excited  by  something  besides  the  sight  of  the  divine  exoeUence  -* 
by  some  effcMi;  of  reasoning  or  some  urgency  ot  will,  it  would 
deserve  the  name  of  holiness,  but  not  as  it  is !    And  if  a  maa  is 
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displeased  with  Ood,  and  hk  heart  rises  in  emnity  against  him,  as 
soon  as  the  thought  of  his  character  comes  to  his  mind,  it  b  not 
gin !  And  why  7  Because  the  displeasure  or  hatred  rises  in  his 
mind  spontaneously !  —  because  he  hates  Qod  at  once,  as  soon  as 
he  thinks  of  him. 

I  suppose  this  opinion  is  adopted  to  support  a  &Torite  meta- 
physical theory —  the  theory,  that  nothing  is  of  a  moral  nature 
unless  it  follows  an  act  of  the  will.  This  theory  is  true  in  regard 
to  external  bodily  actions.  For  these  we  are  not  responable, 
unless  they  are  voluntary,  that  is,  unless  they  take  place  in  obe- 
dience to  an  act  of  the  will.  The  actions,  in  themselves,  are 
neither  morally  good  nor  evfl.  Hie  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
many  acts  of  the  mind.  In  themselves  they  are  not  of  a  moral 
nature ;  and  we  regard  them  as  ri^t  or  wrong,  only  as  they  are 
directed  to  a  good  or  bad  end. 

You  ask,  how  we  can  determine  what  acts  of  the  mind  are  in 
themselves  morally  good  or  evil.  I  answer,  we  can  do  this, 
first,  by  the  help  of  conscience.  As  to  one  class  of  mental  ex- 
ercises, a  feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  accompanies 
them,  or  is  consequent  upon  them.  This  is  an  ultimate  fact, 
arismg  from  the  law  of  our  nature.  The  same  law  of  our  nature 
leads  us  to  look  npoa  another  class  of  i^ental  actions  as,  in  them- 
selves, neither  right  nor  wrong,  and  to  look  upon  ourselves  as 
neither  praise-worthy  nor  blame-worthy  for  them,  except  with  a 
view  to  the  motives  by  whidi  we  are  influenced. 

Seeandbf.  We  can  distinguish  those  acts  of  the  mind  which 
are  in  themselves  of  a  moral  nature  from  those  which  are  not,  by 
the  moral  law.  That  which  the  law  requures,  and  cu  the  law 
requires  it,  is  right.  The  contrary  is  wrong.  Now  the  law  re- 
quires the  aflfootion  of  love,  and  love  implies  that  we  have  com- 
placency in  the  divine  character,  that  we  delight  ourselves  in  the 
Lord.  Without  cordial  complacency  in  God,  we  cannot  rightly 
seek  his  glory,  nor  rightly  determine  to  serve  him,  nor  ri^tly 
choose  lum  as  our  Gbd  and  portion.  And  as  tiie  law  requires 
love  to  Ood,  we  know  tiiat  love,  in  all  its  forms  and  exercises,  is 
morally  right     Here  consdence  and  the  divine  law  perfectly 
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agree.  The  awakened  e^nner,  both  firom  hid  oooscienoe  and  from 
the  requirement  of  the  moral  law,  knows  that  tiie  enmity  of  his 
heart  against  God,  which  no  act  of  his  will  can  remove,  is,  in 
itself,  exceedingly  sinful.  And  when,  through  the  renewing  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,  he  begins  to  feel  complacency  in  the  character 
and  government  of  God,  he  knows  that  complacency  to  be  right. 
But  neither  the  divine  law  nor  conscience  has  anything  to  do 
witii  the  inquiry,  whether  either  the  good  or  ike  bad  affection  is 
exercised  in  consequence  of  a  previous  vdition.  We  look  di- 
rectly at  the  affection  itself,  whether  love  or  hatred,  and  we  see 
it  to  be  ri^t  or  wrong.  And  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
take, to  turn  off  our  attention  from  tlie  nature  of  Uie  mental  state 
^  mental  exercise,  called  2tme,  or  aimki/j  and  instead  rf  judging 
of  it  by  the  plain  rule  of  conecienoe  and  the  divine  law,  to  make 
another  rule,  and  judge  of  it  by  the  oircumstanoe  of  Usfottounng 
4m  act  rf  the  wUL 

I  have  thus  fiEkr  used  the  word  voKtMriy  or  act  of  the  will,  to 
denote  that  imperative  or  executive  act  of  the  mind,  which  di- 
rects something  to  be  done,  or  leads  to  the  doing  of  it. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  which  is  found  more  or  less  in 
common  and  m  philosophical  discourse,  and  which  is  &vored  by 
some  passages  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  usage  of  tiie  older  class 
of  writers.  Accordmg  to  this  usage,  tiie  toiU  stands  for  the  whde 
moral  faculty^  or  the  moral  nature  of  man.  All  the  afiections 
and  dispositions  bdong  to  the  will.  Love  and  hatred,  desire  and 
aversion,  and  all  the  fedings  of  the  heart,  are  considered  as 
properties  and  acts  of  the  will.  So  Edwards  generally  uses  tin 
word,  though  not  always. 

Now  it  is  dear,  that  usmg  the  word  will  in  this  extenmve  sense 
oooaamis  a  great  difference  i&  the  mode  of  speaking  and  reason- 
ing on  the  subject.  And  unless  we  are  specially  attentive  to 
the  meamng  which  different  writers  attach  to  the  word,  we  shall 
be  involved  in  confusion,  and  shall  be  unable  to  do  justice  eiflier 
to  them,  or  to  tiie  subject  they  treat.  If  the  word  vfSl  is  taken 
m  tins  large  sense,  tiien  indeed  nothing  is  of  a  moi«d  nature  b«l 
vditionsy  or  aots  of  tht  will.     To  be  pleased  and  to  be  dit* 
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pleased,  to  love  and  to  hate,  to  desire  and  to  feel  aversion,  are 
all  acts  or  states  of  the  tvUL  So  are  all  the  emotions,  all  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  especially  those  relating  to  moral  objects.  -* 
If  DOW  you  think  proper  to  pve  die  word  this  broad  significa- 
tion, and  will  take  care  oniformly  to  adhere  to  it,  I  will  not 
complain,  but  will  endeavor,  as  fiur  as  I  can,  to  fall  into  your 
track,  and  to  understand  words  and  phrases  as  you  do.  And 
tills  may  perhaps  prevent  some  difficulties.  For  now  you  can 
say,  we  are  responsible  for  our  affections  and  desires,  because 
tiiey  are  voluntary  ;  not  eon$equence9  of  volition,  but  themselves 
volitions,  or  acts  of  the  will,  and  C(Hitrolled  by  the  will  only  as 
the  will  puts  them  forth.  We  could  not  however  go  far  in  this 
way,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  distinguish  among  these 
various  acts  of  the  will,  and  to  arrange  them  under  differ^t 
classes,  making  some  generic  or  immanent  volitions,  such  as  the 
habitual  affections  or  dispontions  of  the  heart ;  and  others  spe- 
cific j  emanenty  or  impcraiive^  such  as  the  determinations  or  de- 
cisions of  the  mind  as  to  particular  tilings  to  be  done.  These 
last  are  the  manifestation  of  the  former  in  specific  actions.  So 
be  it.  The  name  we  give  to  a  thing  does  not  alter  its  nature. 
Whether  we  call  love  to  God  voluntary  or  involuntary,  an  affec- 
tion or  volition,  it  is  really  the  same  thing.  Calling  it  voluntary 
does  not  make  it  holy,  and  calling  it  involuntary  would  not  take 
away  its  holiness.  Whatever  epithet  we  apply  to  it,  it  is  tiie 
sum  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law. 

I  will  only  request  you  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  word  voluntary, 
and  to  adhere  to  it  uniformly.  *  You  must  use  the  word  to  de- 
note either  that  which  is  itself  an  (kt^  of  the  will,  or  that  which 
foUows  an  act  of  the  will.  Take  one  or  the  other  of  these  senses, 
but  not  hath, 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  you  assert  that  all  virtue  and  vioe 
lie  in  the  acts  of  the  will,  and  if  by  the  acts  of  the  will  you  mean 
its  imperative  or  executive  acts,  you  then  make  virtue  and  vice 
to  lie  in  that  which  really  has  no  moral  nature,  except  in  a  sec- 
ondary or  relative  sense,  i.  e.  as  derived  from  the  inward  dispoa- 
tion  or  motive.    But  if  when  you  assert  that  all  virtue  and  vice, 
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fie  in  the  acts  of  ihe  will,  you  mean  to  include  in  the  acts  of  the 
will  all  the  affections,  dispositions,  desires  and  emotions,  as  well 
as  the  volitions ;  it  is  clear  that  using  the  word  in  such  a  large 
sense,  a  sense  which  includes  things  so  widely  different  in  Uidr 
nature,  must  be  un&vorable  to  clearness  in  treatises  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind. 

"Inquirer"  presses  the  question:  "What  is  free  agency?" 
In  reply,  I  would  describe  free  agency,  not  as  a  woric  of  imagi- 
nation, but  as  a  reality,  a  thing  which  truly  exists  among  men. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  point  in  which  we  are  all  agreed,  that  man  is 
a  free  moral  agent.  Thus  far  controversy  is  excluded.  And 
if  we  would  know  exactly  what  moral  agency  is,  and  how  it 
operates,  we  must  look  upon  the  moral  agent,  man,  and  see  what 
be  does,  and  how  he  does  it.  Take  any  man  as  an  example.  Take 
Paul  and  begin  with  his  unconverted  state.  What  did  he  do  ? 
Why,  he  acquired  learning;  he  observed  the  ceremonial  law; 
and  he  persecuted  the  folkwers  of  Christ ;  and  he  did  all  this 
under  the  influence  of  a  deceitfiil  heart,  and  a  misguided  con- 
science. In  all  this,  he  was  a  free,  moral  agent ;  freey  because 
he  Mowed  his  own  inclination  and  choice,  and  was  not  influenced 
by  physical  force.  He  was  free  from  whatever  would  prevent 
him  from  choosing  and  acting  according  to  his  own  inclinations. 
And  Paul  was  a  mornl  agent,  because  he  exercised  affections  and 
performed  acticms  which  had  a  moral  nature,  and  related  to  a 
moral  law.  Such  was  Paul  before  his  conversion,  and,  as  to 
moral  agency,  at  his  conversion,  and  after  his  conversion. 

And  as  it  was  with  Paul,  so  it  is  with  every  man,  whether  good 
or  bad.  Acting  just  as  he  does,  he  is  free.  He  has  no  want  of  any 
power  or  faculty  which  is  required  in  moral  agency ;  he  has  no 
principle  operating  in  himself,  and  is  exposed  to  no  foreign  force, 
which  hinders  his  moral  agency.  There  is,  then,  no  need  of  con- 
jecture, or  abstract  reasoning,  or  hard  and  perplexed  tiunking  on 
tids  subject.  We  are  free,  moral  agents  at  any  rate.  This  is 
settled. 

Do  you  bring  up  the  question,  whether  we  are  under  a  neoessihf 
of  choosing  as  we  do  ?    My  answer  is,  that  we  are  under  no  n^ 
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ceflflity,  except  {hat  which  makes  us  rational,  free,  accountable 
bekigB.  We  ar4  under  this  necesaitj;  and  ve  can  never  get 
away  from  it.  It  holds  us  fast ;  and  will  do  so  fbrerer.  We 
hav^  no  power  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  rationalitj,  our  freedom 
and  aooountability,  how  mncb  soever  we  maj  desire  it.  The  no- 
cessitj  which  holds  us  to  this,  is  perfect  and  uncontrollable.  It  is 
tiie  unchangeable  purpose  of  our  almighty  Creator  and  Preserver, 
tiiat  we  shall  forever  be  free,  moral,  accountable  bemgi.  Many 
things  are  submitted  to  our  choice.  But  this  is  not.  We  caB 
no  more  cease  to  be  moral  agents,  than  we  can  cease  to  exist. 
And  eveiy  law  or  principle  of  action,  which  essentially  belongs  to 
us  as  moral  agents,  is  also  unalterable.  It  is  a  law  of  our  beingi 
that,  in  all  our  volitions  and  choices,  we  shidl  be  influenced  by 
motives,  that  is,  by  our  inward  affections  and  desires,  and  our 
views  of  outward  objects ;  and  who  can  prevent  the  operation  of 
this  law  7  And  who  would  with  to  prevent  the  operation  of  a 
law,  which  makes  us  rational  beingg  t 

In  the  discussion  of  tiiis  subject,  my  lum  is  to  make  the  whole 
question  req^ectmg  the  powers  or  capabilities  of  a  nnnral  agent,  a 
question  of /ocft.  In  this  way  mj  own  doubtti  and  difficulties 
have  be^  rdieved ;  for  I  too,  as  well  as  ^^  Inquirer,"  have  had 
q)eoulative  difficulties  in  abundance  on  this  subject  And  I  have 
tiiou^t,  that  the  mode  <tf  investigation  which  has  aflbrded  relief 
to  my  oim  mind  may  do  something  towards  relieving  the  minds 
of  others.  With  this  view  I  make  tiie  proposal  to  any  who  wish 
to  examine  the  controverted  questions  respecting  the  powers  of 
man,  that,  imUad  of  puMng  the  abttraet  inqtmy,  what  it  i$  po^ 
mblefor  man  to  do^  or  what  he  ha$  power  or  ability  to  doyWe  ehouid 
endeavorj  firU  of  a/2,  to  determine  what  are  the  facte  in  the  caee^ 
—  the  facte  made  known  by  paet  and  preeent  experience.  In 
what  manner  and  under  what  influence  does  man  as  an  intelligent^ 
moral  being,  act  ?  Do  not  inquire  first  how  he  can  act,  but  how 
be  doee  act  ?  From  what  influenoe,  and  under  what  conditi<»s 
does  he  put  forth  his  volitions  7  Is  he  influenced  in  his  choices  by 
his  predominant  dispoations,  afiections  and  desires  7  Does  even 
oonsdence  govern  him,  except  as  the  inclinations  or  desires  of  the 
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heart  give  force  to  its  dictates?  The  same  as  to  every  ottier  case. 
Whenever  the  question  as  to  jxnver  or  abiUty  comes  up,  put  it 
thus :  has  man  a  power  which  has  ever  accomplished  the  thing 
supposed ;  a  power  which  has  avwled,  or  which  ever  will  avwl  ? 
Take  the  question  respecting  the  power  of  the  unrenewed  to  re- 
pent and  believe  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
We  inquire,  whether  any  sinner  has  actually  repented  and  believ- 
ed, without  that  influence.  Whatever  motives  may  have  acted 
upon  him,  and  whatever  efforts  he  may  have  made  in  his  natural 
state,  has  he  ever  done  this  ?  And  has  he  power,  in  himself^ 
which  will  prove  to  be  sufficient  in  future  time,  so  that  he  will,  in 
any  instance,  actually  obey  the  gospel,  without  special  divine 
influence?  If  now  it  is  an  obvious  fact,  that  no  sinner  ever  did, 
or  ever  will  truly  repent,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
do  we  not  find  here  what  may  be  called  a  principle  or  law  of  our 
moral  nature  in  our  Bedlen  state  ?  For  what  is  a  law  in  this  sense, 
but  the  invariable  manner  in  which  events  take  place,  or  in  which 
eflfects  are  produced  ? 

^^  Inquirer  "  refers  again  to  the  fact  which  I  had  stated,  ^<  tiiat 
good  beings  invariably  have  good  affections  in  view  of  moral  ob- 
jects, and  wicked  beings  invariably  have  wrong  affections ; "  and 
he  asks :  "  Does  it  then  actually  belong  to  the  nature  of  free 
agency  in  a  itate  of  probation^  to  produce  invariably  one  and  only 
one  set  of  emotions  ?  Is  there  any  example  of  such  a  unifonmty 
in  heaven  or  earth  ?" 

My  position  is,  that  a  being  entirely  good,  invariably  has  right 
feelings,  and  a  bad  being  invariably  has  wrong  feelings,  in  view 
of  moral  objects.  This,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  imply  that  a 
good  being  may  not  become  bad,  nor  that  a  bad  being  may  not 
become  good.  But  when  a  good  being  has  become  bad,  the  por- 
tion that  a  good  being  uniformly  has  right  feelings,  does  not  apply 
to  him ;  for  he  is  not  now  a  good  being,  though  he  was  so  once. 
And  when  a  bad  being  has  become  good,  the  position  that  a  bad 
being  uniformly  has  wrong  feelings,  does  not  apply  to  him ;  as  he 
is  not  now  a  bad  being. 

But  I  have  nowhere  said,  that  a  moral  agent  has  ^^  uniformly 
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te4  iBTariably,  one  and  only  one  $et  of  emotions.''  I  maintaitt 
tiiat  we  have  many  9et$  of  emotions,  boA  holy  and  tmholy. 

"•'Inqnirer''  prewes  the  question  whether  there  is^  m  heaved 
or  earth,  any  ezample  of  the  nniformity  or  invariableness  of  moral 
nlfectioiis,  which  I  have  sjDoken  of,  in  those  who  are  on  proI>at»<m. 
Undoubtedly  there  id.  The  holy  angels  were  once  in  a  state  of 
probation ;  and  daring  ttiat  probation,  liieir  aflectiottB  were  invaii- 
My  ri^l.  TIaa  is  an  exampto  in  heaven.  Jesns,  as  a  )nan,  was 
fn  a  state  of  trial  while  on  earth ;  and  his  aflbctions  were  maifond- 
ly  right.  This  is  an  example  on  eaHfa  of  the  most  exalted  kind. 
And  aH  who  die  impenitent,  are  examples  of  tiie  opposite  ehar- 
aoter.  Their  moral  aflfections  are  evil,  oidy  ev3,  and  that  cofr- 
^faanaUy. 

*^  Inquirer"  t^nks,  that  I  make  <^man  a  sineiple  poirive red^nmt 
ib  his  affections  and  emotions."  If  patme  is  used  to  deuote  what 
Is  not  actiife,  it  is  ftr  from  expresang  my  opinion.  I  wiaintaia 
tiiat  tlie  mind  octB  as  feMjf  and  fowerfuUy^  in  loving  and  hating 
iand  desiring,  as  in  willing  or  choosmg.  Wax  is  a  passive  recipienl 
^  tlie  impression  made  npon  it.  In  reeehnoig  the  impression,  ai 
we  fSfetk^  it  has  no  activity.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  mind.  It 
Ib  indeed  the  tvibjeet  of  an  influence  from  without ;  but  it  is  an 
^tOeHigenty  active  subject.  It  is  not  property  a  recipient  qf  its 
affi»etions,  but  an  offmt  in  them. 

I  bad  said^  '^  volition  depends  as  much  on  motives,  as  the 
passions  and  feelings  on  their  appropriate  exeiting  objects."  ^'In* 
quirer"  asks,  whether  it  depends  ^^  on  motives  drawn  fi«ra  things 
ab  extra  only  ?  "  I  answer,  by  no  means.  It  depends  chie% 
and  ultimately  on  tnifford  motives.  ^'  Inquirer"  then  says  what 
deserves  0pecial  notice  c  ^^  Suppose  that  the  soul  from  its  own 
najbme^  ttate  or  condition  wills  or  chooses  this  or  that ;  is  this  ta 
be  put  on  par  with  desires  necessarily  and  involuntarily  exeitM 
ill  Bis  by  objects  without  the  soul  ?  "  Let  it  be  remembered,  thafc 
iStifo  lanjgaage  in  the  closing  part  of  the  iU>ove  quoted  sentence,  is 
tu^  mg  language,  and  the  thing  implied  in  it  is  not  accordfaig  t^ 
ray  apprehensioB.  But  that  which  "Inquired"  suggests  in  the 
fini  part  of  ^  sentence,  is,  in  my  v»w,  an  important  truA; 
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namelj,  that  the  soul  wills  or  chooses  from  its  own  nature,  state 
or  condition  ;  in  other  words,  that  volitions  or  choices  result  from 
the  nature,  state,  or  condition  of  the  soul.  In  this  I  agree  with 
**  Inquirer."  Whatever  may  be  the  motives  presented  from  with- 
out, it  is  a  well-known  &ct,  that  a  man's  inward  cUspositi<Hi,  or  the 
state  of  his  mind  determines  his  choices,  and  his  voluntary  actions. 
And  is  not  this  equally  true  of  the  affections  and  desires  ?  Do 
not  the  unholy  aflfections  of  an  unregenerate  man  proceed  firom 
the  state  of  his  heart  ?  K  he  had  a  sanctified  heart,  would  not 
his  aflections  be  holy  ?  When  Paul  was  renewed,  did  not  the 
character  of  his  soul  give  character  to  his  emotions  ?  Now  if  the 
tact  that  ^^  the  nnnd  wills  and  chooses  from  its  own  nature,  state 
or  condition,"  makes  our  choices  free,  and  makes  us  justly  ac- 
oountaUe  for  them ;  why  does  not  the  same  &ct  concerning  the 
aflfections  and  desires  make  them  free,  and  make  us  justly  account- 
able for  them  ?  That  the  affections  do  come  from  tiie  state  ci 
the  heart  is  clear.  Christ  declares  that  ^^  from  within,  out  of  the 
heart,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  covetousness,  lasciviousness,  an  evil 
eye  and  pride,"  as  well  as  ^^  adulteries,  murders,  thefts  and  blas- 
phemies." The  former  are  emotions,  affections  and  desires,  as 
evidently  as  the  last  are  voluntary  actions.  And  they  all  proceed 
alike  from  the  heart  in  its  depraved  state.  ^^ Inquirer"  holds 
this,  so  £Gir  as  relates  to  volitions.  But  the  a&ctions  and  desires 
he  regards  as  necessary  y  and  on  this  account  he  thinks  we  are  not 
accountable  for  them.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  necessity 
m  respect  to  the  affections,  tiian  in  respect  to  the  volitions.  For 
as  ^^ Inquirer"  suggests,  ^^  the  soul  wills  and  chooses  from  its  own 
nature,  state  or  condition."  And  this  is  what  I  maintain  in  re- 
gard to  tiie  affisctions.  They  proceed  out  of  the  heart.  And  it 
18  this  circumstance  which  seems  to  lead  ^^  Inquirer  "  and  many 
ottiers,  to  think  that  they  are  not  morally  good  or  evil.  The  emo- 
ticms  and  desires  arise  m  the  mind,  they  say,  by  necessity  —  which 
precludes  freedom.  But  our  volitions  and  chmces  take  place  by 
the  same  necessity ;  they  proceed  ^^  from  the  nature,  ^tate  and 
oondition  of  the  soul."  So  ^^  Inquirer  "  thinks.  How  then,  I  ask, 
can  we  be  accountable  for  them  ?    And  if  not  accountable  either 
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for  OUT  Yolitions,  or  our  afiections,  how  can  we  be  accountable  fop 
anytlung  ? 

**  Inquirer  "  says :  "  If  God  has  made  free  agenU^  has  he  not 
^yen  them  the  power  of  choice,  after  all  the  motives  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  are  placed  before  them  ?"  Certain!/ 
he  has  given  such  a  power ;  and  we  exercise  it  every  day.  But 
in  what  way  ?  Let  "  Inquirer  **  tell  how  he  exercises  this  power 
of  choice.  In  all  his  more  important  and  deliberate  choices,  does 
he  not  carefully  weigh  the  motives  or  reasons  which  come  before 
him,  and  then  decide  in  accordance  wi<h  tiiose  which  appear  to 
lum  the  strongest  ?  And  does  he  not  feel  that  he  is  a  free  and 
accountable  agent  when  he  uses  his  power  of  choice  in  this  way  ? 
In  cases  where  our  power  of  choosing  has  its  most  free  and  per- 
fect exercise,  do  we  ever  choose  in  any  other  way  ?  And  if  at 
any  time  wo  will  and  act  suddenly,  withont  deliberation,  and  from 
the  impulse  of  some  strongjly  excited  passion ;  is  not  this  very 
impulse  of  passion  the  motive  wluch  governs  us  ?  I  predict  that 
"  Inquirer,"  and  all  other  men,  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  power 
of  choice,  will  determine,  will,  or  choose,  either  according  to  what 
appear  to  them  the  strongest  reasons,  after  deliberation,  or  under 
the  influence  of  some  stron^y  excited  passion,  which  leaves  them 
no  time  for  deliberation. 

"  Inquirer"  says :  "  Dr.  Woods  will  see,  on  looking  over  page 
191,  that  he  has  made  a  smgularly  incorrect  statement  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  respecting  the  influence  of  Adam's  sin.  As  the 
words  now  stand,  they  represent  the  orthodox  as  maintaining  that 
native  depravity  and  all  our  sinful  actions  and  volitions,  which  are 
the  invariable  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  are  fataliim^  entirely 
precludmg  free,  accountable  agency."  One  and  another  have 
said  to  me :  How  could  ^'Inquirer  "  make  sueh  a  mietake  f  I 
ascribe  it  not  to  any  intention  of  his  to  misrepresent,  but  to  his 
hasty  attention  to  the  paragraph  referred  to.  In  the  closing  part 
of  my  remarks  on  cause  and  effect,  it  was  my  object  to  point  out 
the  consequences  of  adopting  the  theory  of  the  Essay.  This 
object  was  pursued  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  "Inquirer  * 
frhjch  any  one  may  read  for  himself.     Fu»t,  I  state  the  orthodox 
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doctrine  as  to  tho  invariable  connection  between  Adam's  sin  and 
the  sinful  volitions  and  actions  of  bb  posterity.  Havuig  done 
this,  I  turn  to  the  Essay,  which  maintains  that  &|uch  an.  invariable 
connection  of  antecedent  and  consequei^t  proves  the  existence 
of  such  a  "  producing  cStjuse,"  a^  "  exclude^  fi:ee  agency."  I  then 
show  what  must  follow  fz:om  the,  theory  of  the  Essay ;  namely, 
either  that  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  diis  subject  ia  true,  and  so, 
according  to  the  Hwort/  qf  the  JEssai/^  tiiat  our  depravity  and  all 
our  sinful  volitions  and  actions,  being  the  invariable  consequence 
of  Adam's  an,  are  matters  of  fatalism,  entirely  precluding  free 
agency ;  or  else  th^  there  i^  no  such  connection,  and  thajb  the 
orthodox  doctrine  is  false.  Thus,  what  I  expressly  represent  as 
acon3equence  of  the  theory  which  I  oppose,  "  Inquirer "  thinks 
I  represent  as  the  doctrine  of  the  orthodox. 

After  closing  his  remarks  very  candidly  and  kindly,  "  Inqui- 
rer "  returns  to  the  general  subject  ia  a  postscript,  and  advance^ 
some  things  to  which  he  doubtless  expects  me  to  reply.  He  says:- 
^'  Dr.  Woods  makes  us  mere  pensive  recipienU  in  all  our  passion^ 
and.  de^res."  But  these  are  Mb  word$,  Qot  mine.  To  the  word 
pamve^  as  explained  by  Edwards  a^d  I)ay,  and  as  generally  used 
by  the  older  divines,  I  have  no  objection.  A  man  is  pamve  ia. 
this  sense  of  the  word,  when  he  is  the  subject  of  an  influence  from, 
another,  or  is  acted  upon  by  another,  how  active  soever  he  hitMeff 
may  be.  Thus  a  man  is  said  to.  be  both  passive  and  active  in  his 
repentance  and  obedience.  He  is  the  mtject  of  the  divine  in- 
fluence, or  is  aisted  upon  by  the  Spirit ;  and  he  himself  acU^  that, 
is,  repents  and  obeys,  in  consequence  of  that  mfluence.  Qod. 
works  in  believers,  and,  in  consequence,  they  work.  But  "  In- 
qioirer  "  doubtless  uses  the  word  passive  as  opposite  to  active^  and 
recipient  as  opposite  to  agent.  Now  as  every  reader  will  see,  I 
I^ve  taken  ^at  pains  to  show  that,  in  this  very  matter,  we  are, 
in  the  most  proper  sense,  agents ;  that  in  our  affections  and  de- 
sires we  are  truly  active;  and  that  these  mental  actions  are  of  as 
high  an  order,  at  least  as  our  volitions.  I  everywhere  oppose  the 
idea,  that,  becajuse  our  affections  and  dedres  are  exercised  spoo- 
tfmeously  in  view  of  appropriate  objects,  and  are  not  controlled 
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by  a  previotLS  act  of  fhe  wiU,  we  are  not  therefore  free  and  active 
jA  tiiem,  or  acoonntable  for  them.  I  hold  that  we  are  free,  specially 
free  in  these  mental  acts  —  free,  certunly,  in  as  high  a  sense  as 
in  those  external  acts  which  are  completely  dictated  and  c<»> 
trolled  by  a  ydition. 

**  Inquirer"  asks, how  the  coomiand  to  love  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor is  to  be  obeyed,  and  what  is  the  natore  of  the  obligation 
which  lies  on  tiie  sinner  to  exchange  his  enmity  for  love."  Ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  which  he  sdsms  to  adopt,  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  make  any  reply.  For  if  the  aflbctions  are  not  a 
part  of  our  moral  agency,  for  which  we  are  justiy  responable,  I 
see  not  how  they  can  be  commanded,  or  what  obligation  can  lie 
upon  us  to  exercise  them.  But  according  to  the  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  say  something  in  the  way 
of  reply.  Love  and  hatred,  and  all  the  affections  and  emotions 
which  ife  exercise  in  view  of  moral  objects,  are  free,  unforced, 
moral  acts,  for  which  we  are  justiy  accountable.  God  addresses 
his  law  to  us  as  active,  moral  beings,  and  requires  us  to  love  him, 
and  forbids  our  enmity.  This  command  is  right.  For  there  is 
notiiing  more  certain,  than  that  we  ought  to  love  and  obey  such  a 
being  as  God,  and  that  we  are  blame-worthy  and  inexcusable  fi>r 
hating  him.  But  if  we  take  the  other  view  of  the  subject,  the 
yiew  of  those  who  hold  that  our  affections  and  emotions  are  not 
moral  acts,  how  can  we  dispose  of  the  difficulty  ?  How  can  we 
Tindicate  the  law  for  requiring  ihat  we  should  exercise  the  aflfec- 
tion  of  love,  in  which  we  are  not  moral  agents,  and  for  which  we 
cannot  be  responable  ?  '^  Inquirer  "  speaks  of  this  as  a  ^^  dark, 
dark  place."  It  would  be  very  dark  to  me,  if  I  should  adopt  the 
theory  of  my  opponents.  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  subject  is 
illuminated  by  a  light  which  is  sufficientiy  clear ;  and  nothing  is 
necessary,  but  that  we  open  our  eyes  to  behold  it.  It  is  true  at 
least,  that  we  may  know  all  which  is  of  practical  use.  That  we  are 
intelligent,  active,  accountable  being?,  is  an  ultimate  fact.  The 
sacred  writers  never  say  a  word  to  prove  it,  but  always  assume  it 
as  a  well  known  fact.  And  they  seem  never  to  have  imagined, 
that  any  one  could  doubt  it.    Whatever  the  laws  of  the  mind  are ; 
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in  whatever  way  our  a^tiQiia  and*  de$pu»i(,  are  ezcit^;  q^idor 
whatever  infiuenoe  our  voUtipna  are  produced  ;  aad  w)lat^T.er  nyeif . 
be  found  to  be  ti^e  int  any,  other  leapeoti;,  t^e.  q^rt^inty.  <^  oufi 
moml^  aocouatable;  agqnpy  i^i  not  fpr  a  mpmeiit  to  be  q^yi^tip^pd. 
It  is  not  a  subject  of  reasonmg,  but  of  consciousnfti^,  X^^  it.afy 
a  sulgeot  of  ^pecqlMive  rea^oiuiAg,.^  70a  inyx)lye.it  m  dArJaieaib 
Bat.  treat  it  as  a  &Qt  of  coi^iouanpaa,  and^  al)  ia  <dear«  I  have,, 
said,  it  is  an  uUimate  fact  A|^;  ^e  cannot  go  beyond  wh^V  ifr 
ultiimtei.  We  canpot^  raa^  furiher  thf^^  thia^^eithfor  09, th^  rj^f. 
hand)  or  on  the  left  W^  of^nnot  asc^.  to  a.g^^eator  heigt^t^^oi; 
go  down,  to  a  Ip^er^pth)  Thia  fiE^^t  bounds  oxix  kpowledgie  ;  esr- 
cept  that  we  may  look  up, >nd,  see  and  adpre  ti^e  qi^y  wife^Opd, 
who  created'  i)s«  'Bia  i^qtrk  is.  perfect,  andi  cwwot,  be  inended#. 
W^tb  nesp^  botii  tp  body  and  nund,  we  ape  fearfully  apd*  wqor. 
detfully  madp.  4^  to, the  ipodiQ  of  teiK^lupg  th^  nat^^:^  su^d  rjol^. 
tipns  of  man,  his  duty^  hi/^  sin  and  ijl^qaert,  and.  the  y^jof; 
recovery  to  holiness  apd.  happiness,  we  hav;e.  the  ipstroctions  9fA4 
the  example  of  those  who  spake  as  theyw^ere  moved  by,  the  Hol^- 
Ghocit>  It  is  safe  to  follow  th^ir  guidance.  It.  is  npt,  s^fe  i^  fiijlt. 
low  any  other. 

It  is  not  Wei];  to  introduce  questiops  on  th^  gre^  sp^gects,  qC 
region,  which  the  word, of  God  will  not  help  i|s  tp>  answer,  ap^i 
which  iQust  gender  doubt  and  strife.  Wheui  ^' Inquire^ "  a^, 
hm  this  and:  that  can  be ;  whq  cap  a^^fwer  ?  J^x^  if  I,  ^9)44. 
ask  Am,  ip  refj^rence  to<meor  another  qf  hisprinciples,^^^  'A<>mh 
be ;  could  he  give  an  answer  ?  l)he  best  i^d  oply  saf^gna^^ 
a^kh^t  an  unsettled,  skeptical  state  of  mind,  i^.to^i^yqid  the  b^bit. 
oC  dwjelliQg,  upon  the  speciilatayq  difi^cuJlif^,  whi^b  ha^^^  ab<iat 
ey;ery  important  subject;  to.  adhere  closely  ^pd,  reyprpplly,  tq,  thftj 
word  of  God ;  to  fped  ^fipn  itft  precious  tn^thf,  and  tQ.Uvfi,  h^i 
obedience  to  its  precepts;  %nd. finally,  to  cherish  i^,coiwitapt,^li7el]^ 
sei^  of  our.  we{^e8s.£^nd,d^^^r,l^ld>.cor^^relicMClP$l  upop  tl^„ 
teiK)hing  of  thq  IJloly  Spirit; 

I  now,  cloe^.  I  hope  I,  ^hall.  nqt.he  eteverely  Idfin^j  fi^r  wnt: 
mg  so  much,, or  for  not  wnti^g  n^pre*.  I  h^^e  nqt.  ind^^d.  i!»7 
n^kjdd)  qft    eveiy  i^rtiqular.  poiAt  su^pgei^tPd  by^  "  Ij(\q{iw:pi>? 
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But  I  have  not  passed  over  anythmg  which  I  supposed  important. 
And  I  have  not  passed  over  anything  because  I  thought  it  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  answer.  Nor  have  I  done  it,  because  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  tell  what  I  think.  I  have  frankly  and  unreservedly  dis- 
closed my  views,  and  my  mode  of  reasoning  on  every  subject 
which  has  come  under  consideration ;  and  I  am  wilUng  to  do  so 
on.  eyersy,  oth^'  subjec);:;  so,  tfaat»  wltati  is  li^t  iQay^be  {ipprev^d;^ 
and  that  what  is  wrong  may  be  corrected.  Let  those  who  iiSer 
from  me  do  the  same.  Let  us  all  unite  in  avoiding  concealment,  and 
equivocation,  and  every  degree  of  undue  confidence  in  ourselves, 
and  of  uncandid  or  unkind  feeling  towards  others ;  endeavoring 
to  join  soundness  of  doctrine  with  the  spirit  of  forbearance  aud 
love,  and  always  remembering  that,  bitterness  of  feeling,  or  the. 
want  of  sincere  brotherly  kindness,  towards  any  of  the  ministers 
or  disciples  of  Christ,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  errors. 

I  cannot  but  wish,  that  I  had  been  able  to  think  and  write  in  a. 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  brought 
before  me,  and  more  adapted  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. 
Still,  it  has  been  n^  aim  to  do  that,  and  only  that,  which  will 
accord  with  the  word  of  God,  and  both  in  asking  and  answering 
questions,  to  keep  in  mind  the  i^l-revealing  day.     I  hope  that. 
"  Inquirer "  will  look  with  favor,  if  not  with  entire  satisfection,. 
iipon  what  I  have  done.     For  whatever  my  defects  or  my  errors 
in  this  performance  may  be,  I  have  endeavored  to  speak  the  truth 
i^  love.     My  correspondence  with  my  unknown  fi-iend,  though  . 
not  of  my  proposing,  has  been  of  the  most  pleaaant  kind.     X 
thank  him  for  the  respect  and  candor  which  are  apparent  in  his 
inquiries.     What  he  and  I  have  written  is  now  before  the  public. 
The  Lord  grant,  that  it.  majr  so  work  in  with  the  thoughts  and 
reasoning   of  others,   as  in  the   end   to  contribute  something 
tpwards  illuatrating  and  confirming  the  theory  of  divine  truth. 
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Mt  present  object  is,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Word  of 
Ood,  from  a  consideration  of  its  saltUary  influence. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  God's  word,  is  evident- 
ly just,  and  corresponds  with  our  practice  in  judging  of  all  other 
things  which  we  consider  as  means.  If  we  would  estimate  the 
value  of  anything  in  the  natural  world,  for  example,  the  value  of 
gold,  or  the  value  of  food  or  medicine,  we  take  into  account  the 
good  effects  resulting  from  it,  and  the  useful  purposes  which  it 
may  be  made  to  answer.  It  is  unquestionably  right  to  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  when  we  judge  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 
To  take  a  distinguished  instance,  we  inquire,  what  is  the  value 
of  Christ^s  deaths  the  most  important  event  related  in  the  history 
of  the  divine  administration.  To  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point, 
we  take  into  view  the  benevolent  ends  to  be  accomplished  by 
that  event — the  important  consequences  which  will  flow  from  it, 
in  regard  to  the  character  and  government  of  (xod,  and  the 
eternal  condition  of  his  people. 

The  eflScacy  belongmg  to  the  word  of  God,  is  doubtless  similar, 
in  a  general  view,  to  'the  eflScaoy  of  any  other  instrumental  or 
dependent  cause.  That  Bbxng,  ^^  of  whom  are  all  things,"  has 
seen  fit  to  appoint  a  connection  between  means  sxiA  ^ncb-^  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  In  consequence  of  this  divine  arrange- 
ment, power  to  produce  the  eflfect  becomes,  in  a  dependent  sense, 

*  First  pablished  in  the  JAtenrj  and  Theological  Beview,  Sept,  1894. 
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a  real  attribute  of  thfi  cause^  asd  efBfi^cj  to  aacomplifib  ih»  e^- 
an  attribute  of  tie  meane.  It  trol;  bel<Hig&  to  k,  aiul  so.  fttf  as 
God's  ftppotfitmeiit  gpee,  beloag^  to  it  invanablj.  la  oth^ 
iKords  the  meang  i9  •ffectoat,  ao  fisur  90  Qod,  1^  his  own,  ageooy, 
makes  it,  el^ctuaJ.     Thus  God  ia  all  in.  alL 

The  word  of  God,  GOBaid^rQd  aa  m.  iaatnuoeotol  oi^iise,  haa  a 
suuufest  JUnesi  to  produoe  its  elfeotg  ;  a^  so  its  e&ots  flow  from 
it  in  a  laaiuie];  which  is  ohvioua  to  th^e  wJho  baye  beoome  proper* 
Ij  acquainted  with  th|»  naturQ  of  th^  subject.  CoMideipag  qma  to 
be  a  rational  aod  Baora)  being,  we  pevoeWe  tbajb  aucb.  miiat  be  tha 
itness  and  tendency  of  God's  W4)pd ;  and.  such  must  be  its  actual 
efiect,  unless.  it&  proper  influence  is  [u^veftted  by  some  evil  counter* 
action  icom  without  or  ^m  within.  See  how  dearly  this  prineir 
pie  is  il]u9ti;ated  by  the  pai^^le  of  the  sower !  The  seed  sown 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  vcgetaj^  and  prodaoe  a  oi^>p ;:  but,  that 
it  may  actually  have  tbia  effect,  it  must  be  sown  in  ai  suitable  soQ, 
a«id  be  attended  with  otber  circumataoces  favorable  tQ  its  fftmtku 
If  it  be  sowQ,  on  stony  ^noimdy  or  afuong  thoma^,  or  by  the  wajjF* 
aidd,  the  good  effect  will  be  preFenjted.  la,  like  aoanner,  when 
the  divine  word,  ia  preaeoted  to  the  minda  of  me%  their  moral 
state  may  be  such,  andl  gj^neraQy  ia  such,  that  thsr  proper  effect 
will  be  pi^ventad.  3ut  if  there  be  no  hinderaoce ;,  if  the  truth 
meets  with  ^'  an  hfmest  and  good  heaa!t,"  its  salutary  efifecta  are 
certiun.  Its  own  proper  nature  and  tendency  are  unalterable; 
but  in  order  to  ijta  actual  effieofijf^  the  influence  of  other  caoaes 
ipuat  be  added,  and  obstacles,  removed.  This  circumstance  doea 
pot  detract,  in  any  degree^  from,  the  importance  of  tlie  connectioii 
between  divine  trutli  and  its  pn^r  effect.  It  only  shpwa  more 
eleariy  the  nature  and  c^mditiam  of  that  connection. 

But  while  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  word  of  God 
are  thus  emphatically  asserted^  for  be  it  from  us  to  overlook  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  special  and  iupematural  influence  qf 
the  Boly  Spirit.  The  very  foct  that  the  truth  is  the  means  of. 
producifig  such  efibcts,.  brings  the  divine  agency  directiy  into  view. 
Here  we  eee  that  agency ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  produceeitshol^ 
frvite  in  this  very  way.    He  open*Bs  throuj^.  divine  truth.     Th^ 
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*  €(mnecti(m  between  the  word  of  Q-od  and  its  saving  effects^  is  as 
much  owing  to  Ms  wiU  and  agency^  as  the  eadstence  of  the  soul. 
The  Apostle  makes  a  clear  distinotion  between  the  mere  influence 
of  the  truth  and  of  those  who  preach  it,  and  that  divine  influence 
which  '^  ^ves  the  increase."  The  saving  effidcts  of  divine  truth 
would  no  more  take  place  without  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  than  the 
world  would  come  into  existence  without  a  Creator.  They  result 
as  really  from  his  agency,  as  if  he  produced  them  without  any 
means  whatever.  In  fact,  we  are  to  consider  the  whole  system 
of  means,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  as  designed  and 
adapted,  not  to  set  aside  or  conceal  the  constant  agency  of  God, 
but  to  bring  it  clearly  into  view,  and  so  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  that  glorious  Being,  on  whom  all  causes  and  effects  ultimate- 
ly depend,  and  who,  in  a  manner  perfectly  suited  to  the  nature 
of  created  beings,  "  worketh  all  in  all.*^ 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  happy  eflScacy  of  divine  truth,  I 
shall  have  recourse,  both  to  the  sacred  volume,  and,  to  the  &ct8 
which  occur  in  the  experience  of  intelligent  Christians. 

The  nature  of  that  influence  which  the  truth  exerts,  is  what  we 
learn  from  our  own  experience ;  it  is  a  matter  of  consciousness. 
The  efficacy  of  the  truth  takes  place  in  the  rrdndy  and  consists  in 
the  thoughts,  apprehensions,  feelings  and  determinations,  which 
the  mind  itself  has.  For  the  truth  to  enlighten  the  mind,  is  for 
the  mind  iJtsdf  so  to  contemplate  the  truth,  as  to  have  spiritual 
light  or  knowledge.  For  the  word  of  (xod  to  convert  the  sovl^  is 
for  the  sold  itself  to  turn  bom  nn  to  Ood,  in  view  of  divine  truth, 
and  utider  its  influence.  And  generally  for  the  truth  to  exert  a 
sanctifying  power  over  the  mind,  is  for  the  mind  itself  so  to  con- 
template ditine  truth,  as  to  have  right  thou^ts  and  emotions,  and 
to  advance  in  holiness.  Thus  the  efficacy  of  divine  truth  relates 
directly  to  our  agency^  that  is,  to  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds.  Or  it  may  be  still  more  just  to  say,  that  the  influence  of 
the  truth  appears  in  the  acts  which  the  mind  itself  puts  forth 
while  the  truth  is  before  it,  and  is  to  be  judged  of  altogether  by 
those  acts. 

The  efficacy  of  Qod's  word  is  conspicuous  in  the  conviction  and 
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conversion  of  dnnerB.  This  is  set  forth  in  a  very  striking  manner 
in  the  nineteentii  Psahn.  The  writer  here  uses  such  strength 
and  cofMousness  of  style,  and  each  reiterated  expresaons  of  the 
same  thought,  as  to  show  that  his  soul  waked  up  to  ecstasy,  in 
0(Hiten^>lating  his  subject.  ^^  The  law  of  tbe  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
vertmg  the  soul.  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart.  The  commandment  of  Hie  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the 
eyes."  So  in  the  New  Testament.  '^  The  word  of  CK>d  is  quick 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  —  and  is 
a  discemer  of  the  thou^ts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  ^^  Bon 
again  of  ttie  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever." 

We  are  taught  the  same  lesson  by  experience  and  observation. 
Has  not  every  one,  who  is  convinced  of  sin,  a  consciousness  that 
his  conviction  is  produced  by  means  of  the  truths  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  ?  Look  at  the  three  thousand  who  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts  under  Peter's  preaching.  It  was  divine  truth,  it 
was  the  Apostle's  preaching,  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of 
citations  from  the  word  of  Ood,  which  awakened  them,  and  led 
them  to  inquire  what  ttiey  should  do  to  be  saved.  It  is  sub- 
stantially so  in  all  instances.  Whatever  event  may  oocur  that 
is  adapted  to  touch  the  feelings  of  sinners ;  whatever  may  be 
the  more  remote  occasion  of  leading  them  to  consider  their 
ways;  no  salutary  conviction  is  produced,  before  the  holmess 
and  authority  of  God,  the  nature  and  obligations  of  his  law, 
and  other  truths  of  revelation,  are  impressed  on  their  hearts. 
Other  thmgs  may  excite,  and  a^tate,  and  alarm.  But  it  is  divine 
truthy  rendered  eflFectual  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
enlightens  the  c<Hiscience,  convinces  of  sin,  subdues  the  pride 
and  obstinacy  of  the  heart,  and  prepares  the  way  for  faith  in 
Christ. 

The  general  principle  now  stated,  is  one  which  discerning  and 
faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  always  careful  to  observe. 
They  make  use  of  no  means  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  to  disturb 
the  slumbering  conscience.  They  employ  no  sounds  of  horror  to 
terrify  the  imapnation,  and  no  hnages  of  fictitious  tenderness  to 
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move  the  sensibilitieB  of  the  heart.  Thej  hold  forth  the  rimph 
ward  of  Gody  laboring  clearly  to  explain  it,  and  deeply  to  im- 
press its  truths  upon  the  conseienee  and  heart.  In  this  way 
they  always  have  proceeded,  and  always  must  proceed.  An  e^ 
feet  is  lo  be  produced  in  a  moral  agent ;  an  eflfect  of  a  moral 
native^  that  is,  a  moral  affection,  or  a  tioaX  state.  Now  acting 
in  our  province  as  dependent  instruments,  what  can  we  do,  except 
to  present  the  proper  ttiotive,  and  so  attempt  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence, suited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
effect  to  be  produced,  that  is,  conviction  of  sin.  Of  what  are 
onners  to  be  convinced  7  They  are  to  be  convinced  that  the 
divine  commands  are  holy,  just,  and  good ;  ^^  that  sin  is  ex- 
eeedin^y  siolul;"  that  sinners  deserve  die  penalty  of  the  kw, 
and  must  endure  it,  unless  delivered  by  grace*  Now,  m  ords^ 
that  they  may  be  thus  convinced,  these  truths  must  be  made 
known  to  them,  and  inculcated  upon  tiiem-— must  reaeh  ttie  in- 
most recesses  of  their  souls. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  conversion,  or  tiie  aetual  tommg  of  a 
ttnner  to  Ood.  This  is  an  event  which  takes  place  in  a  moral 
agent,  and  in  which  his  moral  agency  is  directiy  ooneemed. 
The  sinner  turns  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  enmity  to  love.  Ue 
rebel  submits  and  obeys.  The  despiser  of  Christ  thankfully 
embraces  him.  This  is  conversion.  But  how  is  this  brougl^ 
about  ?  Was  any  one  ever  induced  to  turn  from  on  to  holiness, 
without  being  made  to  see  and  feel,  that  sin  is  hateful  adi 
destructive,  and  holiness  desirable  and  excellent?  When  the 
nnner  turns,  he  turns  with  these  views.  These  truths  act  upon 
him  as  rational  motives,  and  induce  him  to  turn.  How  is  the 
sinner  brought  to  love  God?  The  eyes  of  his  understanding 
being  enlightened,  and  his  heart  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
sees  that  (jod  is  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious.  But  this  is  a 
divine  trath.  And  when  a  man  really  loves  Ood,  he  does  it  under 
the  influence  of  thb  truth.  In  like  manner,  submission,  fiuth 
and  obedience  take  jdace  in  view  of  diflerent  parts  of  divine 
truth.  Accordingly  when  the  ministers  of  Christ  wish  to  pre** 
mote  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  bring  tiiem  to  obey  tlM 
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gospel,  wbat  have  they  to  do,  but  to  make  known  dirine  truili  ? 
This  is  liieir  province  «~  the  department  of  labor  assigned  to  them. 
By  this  means  thej  seek  the  oonverrion  of  nnners. 

The  divine  word  equally  shows  its  eflScacy,  in  the  progressive 
sanotifioation  of  believers.  ^*  Sanctify  them  through  thy  troth ;  thy 
weid  it  truth."  ^^  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  the  church 
— by  the  tfori."  Holiness,  whether  in  sinners  newly  converted,  or 
in  Chriatiiais  in  the  difierent  stages  of  their  progress,  and  whether 
it  relates  to  God,  or  his  law,  or  sin,  or  any  other  object,  has  an 
invariable  relation  to  divine  ^th ;  so  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  we  can  do  anything  to  excite  holy  affections  in  the  minds 
of  Christians,  however  great  their  progress  in  sanctification,  but 
by  {»«senting  divine  truth  before  them,  and  leading  ihem  cleariy 
to  understand  it,  and  devoutly  to  meditate  upon  it.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  Gk>d,  is  the  means  of  promotmg 
growth  in  grace.  For  every  ^e  divine  truth  is  so  contemplated 
as  to  exdte  acts  of  holiness,  the  soul  is  advanced  in  the  divine  life. 
Tbe  ^)ostIe8  made  it  their  object  to  carry  forward  those  who  were 
converted  to  perfection.  And  by  what  means  did  they  aim  to 
do  this?  Th«r  epistles  show.  They  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
inoideated  upon  Christians  the  various  truths  of  reBg^on,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  leading  them  cm  to  higher  attainments  in  piety. 
The  greater  part  of  their  epistles  was  devoted  to  this  object. 

We  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  regard  it  as  necessary,  that  the 
troth  which  promotes  sfnritnal  growth,  should  be  new  truth.  The 
same  trutii  which  has  excited  holy  affection  once,  is  suited  to  ex- 
cite it  again.  If  the  heart  is  rig^t,  the  more  frequently  any 
tmA  is  contemplated,  the  more  frequently  will  the  corresponding 
affection  be  drawn  forth.  Hence  the  utility  of  our  perusing  the 
Scriptures  and  hearing  the  truths  of  religion  publidy  explained 
and  enforced  again  and  agam.  And  as  it  is  a  fact,  that  the 
habit  of  holiness  is  promoted,  not  simply  by  the  frequency  with 
whidi  holy  afections  are  exercised,  but  also  by  the  strength  of 
tbe  exercise;  it  foBows,  that  that  method  of  exhibiting  divine 
truth,  which  produces  the  strongest  holy  affection,  contributes 
most  to  sanetification.    The  tarutli  as  a  moral  cause,  acting  on  tiie 
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minds  of  Christians,  will  be  efficacious  to  promote  their  sanctifi- 
cation  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  presented 
to  view,  and  the  intenseness  of  thought  and  feeling  which  it  ex- 
cites. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  Christians  are  successful  m 
their  warfare  against  sin,  that  they  patiently  bear  trials,  that  they 
rise  above  discouragements,  and  through  every  difficulty  press 
forward  towards  the  mark,  and  finally  gam  the  prize,  under  the 
influence  of  Gkxf  s  holy  word.  Let  the  word  of  God  pass  away 
from  their  minds,  and  they  lose  all  their  power  to  perform  duty, 
or  to  endure  trials;  are  carried  about  with  every  wind;  are 
the  slaves  of  passion,  and  have  no  means  of  casting  off  the 
bondage. 

It  is  through  tiie  power  of  divine  truth,  that  Christians  are 
sustained  in  their  l^at  conflict.  Should  what  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  tau^t  them  from  the  Scriptures  be  erased  fit>m  their  memo- 
ries and  hearts,  how  quickly  would  their  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, and  the  supports  of  God's  presence  in  the  valley  of 
death,  all  forsake  them  !  Their  minds  would  be  dark  as  midni^t ; 
and  the  whole  moral  world  would  be  a  dreary  waste. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  conversion 
and  sanctificataon  of  mdividuals,  are  applicable  to  revivals  of  re- 
ligion in  the  larger  sense.  A  genume  revival  is  indeed  the  w(»rk 
of  God.  It  is  so  in  the  highest  sense ;  and  all  the  glory  of  it 
is  due  to  him.  But  while  God's  agency  m  this  work  is  special 
and  supernatural,  he  still  makes  use  of  divine  truth.  He 
causes  a  revival  of  religion  to  take  place,  by  exerting  such  an 
influence  upon  the  souls  of  men,  as  prepares  them  to  believe  and 
obey  his  word.  One  grand  offset  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
IS,  that  men  are  made  to  feel  the  certainty  and  importance  of  the 
truths  of  revelation.  Look  upon  any  place  where  the  S^nrit  <^ 
QoA  is  poured  out,  and  where  that  state  of  things  exists  whidi 
constitutes  a  genuine  revived^  and  see  how  all  the  effects  produced 
C(»mect  themselves  with  the  influence  of  divine  truth.  The  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  being  himself  deeply  affected  with  the  truths 
of  reli^on,  exhibits  them  cleariy  and  impresdvely  to  others.    He 
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makes  ibis  his  great  work.  Christiaiis  are  aEve  to  divine  truth, 
and  take  pains  to  inculcate  it  upon  those  around  them.  ^^  The 
word  ci  Qod  becomes  quick  and  powerful."  It  is  this  sacred 
wcnrd,  which  awakens  multitudes  from  theur  fatal  slumbers,  and 
leads  them  to  consider  their  ways.  It  is  this,  which  teaches  them 
that  their  character  is  hateful  in  the  si^t  of  God ;  that  they  are 
sinners  without  excuse.  It  is  the  word  of  Ood  that  reveals  to 
them  the  abominations  of  their  hearts,  slajs  all  their  fSedse  hopes, 
and  mi^es  it  perfectly  manifest  to  them,  that  they  must  perish 
forever,  unless  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  interpose  to  save  them. 
It  is  the  word  of  God,  attended  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  that 
brings  men  to  discern  the  gbry  of  the  Saviour,  and  cordially  to 
trust  in  his  all-sufficient  grace.  And  it  is  this  blessed  volume, 
making  known  Hie  precious  promises,  and  opening  the  very  gate 
of  heaven  before  them,  that  fills  them  with  the  comforts  of  hope, 
amnuites  them  in  their  warfare  against  an,  and  prepares  them  for 
the  crown  of  victory.  Thus  it  is  by  the  word  of  Grod,  rendered 
effectual  by  the  renovating  power  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  that 
all  saving  religion  is  begun,  and  advanced,  and  finally  made  pei^ 
fdcL  If,  ttien,  we  would  promote  a  revival  of  religion,  we  must 
plainly  teach  the  word  of  (xod,  and  impress  its  truths  upon  the 
conscience  and  heart.  AGnisters,  parents,  teachers,  all  Chris- 
tians, must  do  this,  and  must  do  it  with  sincere  k>ve  and  perse- 
vering diligence.  Suppose  the  Apostle  Paul  were  now  com- 
missioned to  vidt  our  congregations ;  in  what  way  would  he  labor 
to  pnmiote  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification  ?  He  would 
do  it,  as  he  did  in  the  time  of  his  apostieship,  bt/  dechxring  M  the 
eouMd  of  Qodj  and  by  fervent,  importunate  prayer  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  S[Hrit  to  prepare  the  heart  to  receive  the  truth, 
and  so  to  render  the  truth  eflfoctual.  And  if  the  Apoetie  should 
go  to  any  place,  and  should  see  the  people  inattentive  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  indifferent  to  its  nK>m^[itous  truths,  he  would 
judge  them  to  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  if,  in 
any  place,  he  should  see  persons  of  every  age,  daily  searching 
the  Scriptures,  especially  if  he  should  see  them  in  their  places  of 
retirement,  and  their  hours  of  solitude,  devoutly  readmg  the 
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sacred  volnme,  aad  prajing  that  God  would  teadi  them  to  ub- 
derstand  it,  and  tiiea  spoDtaoeoudy  exclaiming,  Sbw  9weet  i$  tJiy 
word  to  my  tcute!  ehould  he  behold  pareats  and  children,  ^i«b 
seeking  the  knowledge  of  God's  holy  word,  and  beiponing  to 
feed  their  souls  upon  its  heavenly  truths ;  he  would  feel  a  joyfiil 
confidence  that  God  was  about  to  arise  and  build  up  Zion. 

And  the  same  divine  word  which  is  the  means  of  promotaog  a»- 
vival  of  reli^on  in  particular  places,  is  to  be  the  means  of  extending 
salvation  to  all  the  nations  oi  the  eaiih.  The  appointment  of 
Heaven,  in  this  respect,  is  unalterable.  Whatever  10  done  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  must  be  done  by  means  <rf  divine 
truth.  The  word  of  God  will  be  sent  forth  to  every  land ;  will 
be  pi*eached  and  read  in  all  languages ;  will  expose  tJie  folly  and^ 
wickedness  of  idolatry,  and  the  evil  of  every  kind  of  ain,  and 
will  make  known  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  Jesus  Qirist, 
the  only  Saviour.  And  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven,  the  truth  will  have  a  saving  eScacy,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  life  eternal. 

It  is  sometimes  thou^it,  that  making  00  much  of  the  efficai^ 
of  divine  truth,  tends  to  lower  our  conceptbns  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  and  to  detract  fixKU  the  ^ry  of  God's  grace. 

It  might  be  asufScient  reply  to  sudi  a  view  of  the  subject,  that 
the  sacred  writers,  who  always  show  the  hig^iest  oeal  for  the  glcfj 
of  God,  assert  m  the  strongest  terms  the  power  of  divine  troili. 
Nor  do  they  ever  appear  to  have  the  least  apprdiensbn,  tiiat 
their  d<^g  so  .will  be  any  didionor  to  God.  Indeed  we  find 
them  most  abundant  in  setting  forth  the  influence  of  the  troth, 
at  the  very  time  when  their  eye  is  evidently  fixed  upon  the  ^ory 
oi  God.  This  circumstance  would  naturally  lead  us  to  think  that 
in  some  way  the  two  views  of  the  subject  must  be  consisteat,  and 
that  while  the  inspired  writers  ascribe  such  an  influence  to  divine 
taruth  in  the  salvation  of  men,  they  mean  to  ascribe  a  still  Idg^Mr 
influence  to  the  Sprit  of  (}od.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the  case. 
^^  I  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  Chd  ga»e  the  increase.**  .  From 
this,  and  many  other  passages,  it  appears,  not  <mly  that  God  ex- 
ercises an  influence  superior  to  the  mere  influence  of  divine  truth, 
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bat  that  aD  the  influence  which  the  truth  has,  is  owing  to  his 
special  agency  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  truth  becomes  effectual 
throng  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  that  the  greater  the 
efficacy  of  divine  truth,  the  more  conspicuous  is  that  divine  power 
from  which  it  is  derived. 

Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that  Ood's  working  in  this 
way  contributes  directly  to  his  glory.  If  sinners  were  converted 
without  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  they  would  be  converted  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  his  law,  or  of  any  other  spritual 
object.  Hence  Gk>d  could  not  be  glorified,  because  he  would  not 
be  known  —  would  not  be  known  by  converted  nnners,  any  moro 
tiian  by  the  trees  of  the  forest.  But  as  Qoi  operates  in  the 
moral  world  by  means  of  the  truth,  his  perfections  are  manifested, 
and  he  becomes  the  object  of  love  and  praise.  When  he  operates 
&US,  he  operates  in  noon-day  light,  so  that  his  hand  is  seen,  and 
his  name  exalted  and  glorified.  The  very  truth  which  awakens 
and  sanctifies,  is  the  truth  which  reveals  his  character.  Why 
ttien  should  it  ever  be  imagined,  that  the  dependent  influence 
which  we  attribute  to  divine  truth  as  a  means  c^  sanctification, 
will  obscure  tiie  lustre  of  God's  glory,  when  that  influence  is  but 
the  clear  light  of  truth  kindled  up  in  the  souls  of  men,  making  his 
^ry  to  be  seen  and  his  agency  to  be  acknowledged  and  felt  ? 

Behold  then  the  immense  value  of  the  sacred  volume,  arisrog 
firom  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  it  accomplishes ;  and  render 
miceaong  thanks  to  God  for  so  precious  a  fftt.  The  li^t  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  is  above 
all  price.  And  will  you  not  bless  Qoi  for  that  precious  volume, 
which  has  shed  this  ^orious,  transforming  light  upon  your  souls  ? 
You  thank  God  for  your  duly  bread ;  but  his  holy  word  supplies 
tpiritualfood  ^^  the  bread  from  heaven^  which  if  a  man  eat  he  shall 
Kve  forever."  You  thank  God  for  bodily  health,  and  for  the 
means  of  preservmg  it,  and  when  lost,  of  restoring  it.  But  you 
owe  him  warmer  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  his  word,  which  is  the 
means  of  healing  the  diseases  of  the  nnnd,  and  imparting  spiritual 
health  and  vigor.  You  may  remember  the  time  when  you  were 
regardless  of  your  eternal  interests  and  in  a  state  of  moral  sluut- 
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ber.  From  that  fatal  slumber  the  word  <^  God  rouaed  jo^. 
Once  you  were  enemies  to  Ood  by  wicked  ivorks.  But  the  divioo 
word,  accompanied  by  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  ha«  slaca 
your  enmity,  and  kindled  holy  love.  Once  you  were  in  lervitudt 
to  sin.  But  the  power  of  the  gospel  has  freed  you  from  that  crnal 
servitude,  and  brought  you  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
You  may  call  to  remembrance  seasons  of  darkness,  struggles,  fean 
and  sorrows.  And  do  you  not  remember,  too,  how  many  times 
tilie  word  of  God  has  enli^tened  your  nunds,  disupated  your 
sorrows  and  fears,  strengthened  you,  and  given  you  peace  t 
When  you  have  been  in  a  lukewann  and  backsliding  state,  baa  ^ 
not  the  word  of  God  been  the  means  of  reclaimmg  yoU|  and 
rekindling  your  zeal  7  What  spiritual  maladies  has  it  healed  I 
How  has  it  been  a  lamp  to  your  feet,  and  a  light  to  your  path! 
What  comfort  has  it  afforded  you  in  affliction  !  With  what  power 
has  it  prompted  you  to  live  to  God,  and  to  labor  and  suffer  for  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  I  Call  to  mind  your  deliveranoes  from 
danger,  your  seasons  of  repentance,  and  love,  and  communion  witb 
God,  your  pious  labors,  your  victories  over  dn,  and  your  hopes  of 
heaven.  Call  these  to  mind,  and  learn  the  efficacy  of  God's  bdy 
word,  and  the  reasons  you  have  to  bless  God  for  such  a  ^ft. 

But  while  it  is  true  ihattiie  word  of  Qoi  has  nungled  iti 
healing,  purifying,  comf<Niiing  influence  with  your  past  axperieooe ; 
it  is  also  true,  that  it  mu^  continue  to  have  the  same  influeneep 
and  must  have  it  in  an  increasing  degree.  There  is  a  great 
work  of  sanctification  still  to  be  accompliriied.  And  your  heavenly 
Advocate  prayed  that  this  might  be  accomplished  by  mesne  q( 
ttie  divine  word.  ^^  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  tby  word 
IS  truth."  Tou  may  still  Jiave  many  a  d^rk  and  dreary  place  U^ 
pass  through,  many  difficulties,  distresses  and  dangers  te  enoouiip 
ter,  before  you  arrive  at  your  final  home.  Andy  it  ia  this  sasif 
divine  word  which  must  afford  you  the  assifltaiiae  you  will  need* 
Look  th^  at  what  remains  to  be  done  b^re  you  can  reoeive  th» 
unfiEMling  crown,  and  learn  how  precious  is  that  word  of  6od»  by 
means  of  which  it  is  all  to  be  aceomplished,  and  what  everiasting 
thanks  you  owe  to  God  for  suoh  a  blesang*    L(>ok  also  at  th» 
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display  of  grace  which  mtiBt  be  made  in  the  conyersion  of  the 
world.     What  darkness  must  be  cUssipated!    From  what  er- 
rors and  sins  must  ttie  earth  be  purged !     Oh !  what  a  work 
it  must  be  to  renovate  such  a  world  as  this,  and  to  fiU  it  with  the 
fituts  of  holiness,  and  the  jojs  of  salvation !    This  difficult  and 
gloriop3  work  ihe  Spirit  of  God  will  accomplish  through  ihe  in- 
strumentality of  his  holy  word.     It  will  all  be  tAe  work  of  Chd; 
but  he  will  accomplish  it  through  the  truth.    In  the  progress  of 
his  merciful  adnunistration,  he  will  ^ve  his  word  a  more  effica- 
cious and  extensive  influence  than  ever  before,  and  so  will  make 
its  value  more  clearly  to  be  seen.    As  fiur  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  so  far  does  the  Bible  exceed  in  predousneas 
every  worldly  good ;  and  it  ought  to  be  received  with  higher 
gratitude,  and  with  gladness  of  heart  more  pure  and  rapturous. 
May  Ood  send  out  Us  light  and  truth.    May  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  soon  receive  his  life-^ving  word,  and  experience  its 
saving  efficacy,  and  so  may  they  be  prepared  to  unite  in  one 
chorus  of  praise  to  the  God  of  love,  who  has  bestowed  such  a 
gift,  and  whose  sovereign  and  gracious  influence  hivests  it  with 
such  power  to  illuminate,  and  purify,  and  comfort  the  souls  of 
men« 
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A    SERMON 


DHIYIBID  DT  ANDOYIR,  MAT  8,  181S,  AT  THl  VUNXRAL  Of  SAMUEL  ABBOT,  ONI 
€&  TOM  fOUNIXIBS  Of  TBI  THBOLOQIOAL  BBONABT. 


Heb.  6: 12.  —  That  tb  bb  hot  blothvul,  but  vollowbbs  of  thbm,  who 

THBOUGH  fAITH  AlTD  PATIBNCB  IKHSBIT  THB  FB01C18B8. 

In  this  pasBftge,  the  AposUe  directed  the  thoughts  of  the 
Hebrews  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  other  saints,  who 
throogh  £uth  in  the  promises  and  patient  expectation  of  their 
accomplishment,  and  tiiroagh  meekness  and  fortitude  under  the 
suflforings  of  life,  had  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  trouble  and 
danger,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  He 
dhrected  tiieir  thoughts  to  those  ancient  believers,  not  to  excite 
their  admiration,  nor  to  gratify  tiieir  curiodty,  but  to  route  them  to 
dUigent  imitatian. 

It  is  our  duty,  brethren,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Hebrews,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  believers. 

I  would  by  no  means  intimate  that  the  character  of  believers, 
even  those  most  distinguished  for  holiness,  is  without  fault.  The 
best  Christians  on  earth  must  not  be  set  up  as  in&llible  guides ; 
they  must  not  occupy  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  general  consideration  by  which  I  would  enforce  the  duty 
of  following  the  saints,  is  the  excellence  of  their  example.  They 
all  have  tiie  sprit  of  Christ,  and  walk  in  his  steps.     They  are 
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clothed  with  humility.  The  love  of  God  is  the  governing  affection 
of  their  hearts,  and  shows  itself  by  obedience.  The  law  of  God 
is  the  rule  of  their  actions.  Their  religion  does  not  conrist  in 
bare  profession  or  ostentatious  zeal,  but  in  a  good  life — life  of 
sincere  benevolence  and  piety.  Such,  in  a  measure,  is  the  life  of 
all  Christians.  A  Christian  without  the  spirit  of  Christ  —  a  good 
man  without  a  good  life,  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  If  Christians 
had  nothing  but  profession ;  if  with  all  the  respect  which  they 
occasionally  show  for  reli^on,  they  were  as  covetous,  selfish,  false, 
and  useless,  as  men  of  the  world  are ;  their  example  would  mis- 
lead and  destroy.  But  with  all  their  lamented  hnper&ctions,  they 
are  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  By  the  Spirit  of  Gojl  they  have 
been  renewed  to  holiness ;  and  are  comely  through  the  comeliness 
which  divine  grace  has  put  upon  them.  Now  it  is  plainly  our- 
duty  to  imitate  them  in  everything  that  is  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy. We  should  imitate  the  faith,  by  which  they  confide  in 
the  mfalHble  truth  of  the  word  of  God ;  by  which,  especially,  they 
receive  Christ  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel.  We  should  imitate 
their  humility,  by  which  they  are  brought  to  take  their  place  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  to  prefer  others  to  themselves.  We  should 
imitate  their  supreme  love  to  Qroi  and  their  active  benevolence  to 
men,  by  which  they  comply  with  tiie  spirit  of  the  moral  law.  We 
should  imitate  their  patience  in  affliction,  their  forgiveness  <tf 
injuries,  their  seal  to  do  good,  their  spiritual  mindedness,  and 
their  habitual  devotion.  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  excellent,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  ia  them,  we 
ought  diligently  to  copy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  good  ex(xmfh  more 
clearly  shows  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  is  much  better  calculated 
to  make  a  salutary  impresrion  on  our  minds  than  mere  preeept. 
This  is  true  of  the  good  example  of  every  intelligent  being,  of 
whatever  rank.  But  the  examjde  of  believers  has  peculiar 
advantages,  being  the  example  of  those  who  are  possessed  of  the 
same  nature,  and  subject  to  the  same  trials  with  ourselves.  Are 
we  weak  and  depraved,  and  exposed  to  temptations  and  difficulties 
from  without  and  within  ?    So  were  all  the  saints  whose  names 
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are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Naj,  in  most  instances,  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  were  far  greater,  than  those 
which  exist  at  the  present  day.  Their  example  then  clearly  shows 
tbat  religicm  is  attainable  ;  that  duty  may  be  practised  ;  that  all 
the  excellent  virtues,  which  tiieir  life  mimifested,  may  be  manifested 
ID  ours. 

But  t£e  good  influence  of  Christians  is  much  increased  if  they 
live  in  our  own  times,  in  our  own  country,  in  our  own  circle  ;  and 
above  all,  if  we  have  a  personal  acquiuntance  with  them.  In  these 
oircumstances,  we  obtain  clearer  views  of  their  character.  We  do 
indeed  see  more  of  their  faUings.  But  we  also  see  more  of  their 
tnrtiies;  and  we  see  them  in  their  own  proper  light.  The  moral 
features  of  those  who  are  distant  from  us,  are  liable  to  be  misrep- 
resented and  misconceived.  When  you  paint  the  character  of  a 
Christian  of  a  distant  age  or  place,  you  may  set  it  off  with  all  the 
glowing  cobrs  which  the  ima^ation  can  give  it ;  and  you  may 
.make  it  ^kfamhed  character.  But  it  is  the  character  of  no  Chris* 
tian  on  earth.  Nor  is  it  the  character  of  any  saint  or  angel  in 
heayen  ;  for  no  painter  can  give  an  exact  portrait  of  one  whom  he 
never  saw.  Whom  then  does  it  resemble  ?  No  one.  It  is  a 
fidse  picture.  And  the  impression  it  will  make  upon  us,  will  be  as 
'slight,  as  the  image  is  Mae.  But  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  a 
follower  of  Christ  who  is  near  us,  and  with  whom  we  are  person- 
ally acquainted ;  we  are  brought  back  to  realities.  We  see  a 
dliaracter  which  the  grace  of  God  has  formed.  We  discern  its 
features  exactly.  We  want  no  picture ;  for  we  have  the  original 
before  us.  The  beauties  we  behold  are  true  and  substantial ;  and 
unless  some  great  fault  in  us  prevents,  the  sight  of  them  will  con- 
tribute to  our  lasting  improvement. 

The  examine  of  believers  is  attended  with  greater  advantages 
still,  if,  besides  acquamtance  ,with  them  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  we  have  knoum  their  Tnore  private  views,  trials,  and  enjoy- 
menta.  In  these  ways,  we  come  to  a  more  exact  discernment  of 
their  character.  We  learn  the  secret  springs  of  their  actions. 
They  show  us  something  of  that  spiritual  life,  which  is  hid  with 
Cbrist  in  God.    We  see  the  fidthfalness  of  their  conscience,  the 
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tenderness  of  their  heart,  and  their  struggles  with  temptation. 
We  hear  their  groans  under  the  burden  of  remainmg  sin,  and  their 
sighs  after  deliverance. 

And  how  peculiarly  impressive  does  their  example  become,  if  we 
hav&  access  to  them  on  the  bed  of  languishing.  Have  you  been 
conversant  with  a  good  man,  when  finishing  his  course,  when  near 
his  everlasting  home  ?  Have  you  seen  him  at  the  threshold  of 
heaven  ?  Have  you  seen  in  him  that  faith,  which  overcometh  the 
world  ?  Have  you  witnessed  his  humble  hope,  his  panting  after 
God,  his  meekness  and  patience,  his  hatred  of  sm,  his  love  of  the 
saints,  his  forgiveness  of  enemies,  his  steady  and  earnest  desire  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  his  compassion  for  the  world  ? 
Have  you  witnessed  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that 
tranquillity  which  bodily  weakness  and  distress  mad  the  prospect 
of  a  speedy  dissolution  could  not  disturb  ?  Have  you  seen  celes- 
tial joy  kindle  in  his  soul  at  the  thought  of  arriving  at  his 
journey's  end,  and  being  forever  with  the  Lord  ?  You  must  then 
have  an  undoubting  conviction  of  the  reality  and  exceUence  of  his 
religion,  and  deeply  feel  the  influence  of  his  example.  The  death- 
bed of  the  samt  is  not  a  place  of  delusion.  There,  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  world  vanish,  and  things  appear  what  they  are. 
Infidels  may  dispute,  and  the  profane  world  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  ;  but  if  you  have  witnessed  the  last  end  of  a  good  man,  you 
have  evidence  of  the  solid  foundation  of  his  hope  which  must  be 
forever  conclusive,  and  a  motive,  which  nothing  but  hardness  of 
heart  can  resist,  to  copy  his  example. 

But,  in  many  instances,  the  example  of  a  good  man  exerts  a 
salutary  influence  in  the  highest  degree,  in  consequence  of  hit 
decease.  His  example  now  becomes  more  impressive  than  ever, 
being  associated  with  all  the  tender  recollections  excited  by  his 
departure.  We  now  remember,  with  new  emotions,  tlio  loveliness 
of  his  temper,  his  edifying  conversation,  his  useful  deeds,  and 
every  excellence  of  his  character.  Many  thmgs,  little  regarded 
and  soon  forgotten  during  his  life,  are  now  recalled.  We  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  his  whole  character  and  life,  and  view  it  in  a  more 
consistent  and  affecting  light  than  ever  before.    At  the  same  time 
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fhe  influence  of  his  example  is  increased  and  rendered  more  bene- 
ficial, by  our  dunking  what  and  where  he  now  is,  and  what  will  be 
his  condition  through  everlasting  ages. 

This  brings  us  to  the  particular  consideration  suggested  in  the 
text :  '^  Be  followers  of  them,  who  through  faith  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises^*  They  were  not  afraid  to  engage  in  the 
Ohiistian  warfare,  nor  prevented  from  persevering.  They  fou^t 
a  good  fight,  and  overcame*  all  their  enemies.  Many  were  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  they  met  in  their  way  ;  but  they  finished 
their  course.  The  path  which  they  travelled,  led  them  to  a  peace- 
ful death  and  a  happy  immortality.  In  the  promises  of  God  they 
firmly  trusted ;  and  now,  far  removed  from  sin  and  sufiering,  they 
inherit  the  promised  good.  Christ  has  said,  ^^  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne."  The  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  they  now  experience.  They  have  obtained  the 
end  of  their  &ith,the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Shall  we  not  imi- 
tate a  life,  which  has  terminated  so  happily  ?  Shall  we  not  pursue 
a  course,  which  has  always  led  to  glory  ?  If  the  departed  saints 
had  found  their  labors  in  vam,  and  had,  after  all,  fallen  short  of 
ttie  heavenly  rest ;  we  might  be  discouraged.  But  what  more 
animating  motive  can  stimulate  us  to  follow  their  steps,  than  the 
unfiailing  success  of  their  labors,  the  blessed  issue  of  their  trials, 
and  the  glorious  victory  which  has  crowned  their  warfare  ? 

In  our  feelings  toward  Christian  friends,  especially  those  who 
have  entered  into  rest,  are  we  not  frequentiy  chargeable  with  a 
great  fault?  We  may  have  respected  their  chiuracter,  been 
delighted  with  their  conversation,  applauded  their  benevolence,  and 
been  affected  with  momentary  grief  at  their  death.  But  is  this 
aU  that  we  owe  them  ?  And  is  this  all  that  we  owe  to  the  grace 
of  God  on  their  account  ?  When  we  contemplate  their  amiable 
and  {nous  character,  ardent  love  should  be  kindled  in  our  hearts. 
We  ou^t  to  admire  the  power  and  glory  of  divine  grace  in  cre- 
ating them  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Their  goodness  should  make 
a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  us.  And  what  is  more, 
we  should  dSUgendy  foUow  their  deps.      Every  other  proof  of 
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affection  is  nothing,  without  this.  If  we  truly  love  the  saints,  W9 
shall  imitate  them,  and  labor  to  promote  their  benevolent  designtb 
The  cause  of  Christ,  which  was  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  will  be 
dear  to  ours*  All  their  pious  wishes  we  shall  endeavor  to  cany 
into  effect.  To  think,  thM  was  the  desire  of  thai  dear  scdnt^  now  in 
heaven,  will  be  a  powerful  spring  to  exertion.  I  repeat  it,  that  a 
faUJfal  compliance  with  the  piom  wishes  of  departed  Christians, 
omd  a  ca/r^ul  imitation  of  their  holy  example,  is  the  best  proof  we 
eon  give  of  sincere  affection  for  them.  The  Lord  grant,  that  we 
may  all  give  this  proof  of  our  cordial  esteem  and  love  for  that 
dear  Christian,  whose  lifeless  body  is  now  before  us.  And  may 
all  the  honor  which  we  render  to  his  memory,  ultimately  redound 
to  God,  by  whose  power  he  was  created  ;  by  whose  Spirit  he  was, 
as  we  trust,  renewed  and  guided  and  trained  up  for  glory.  That 
there  has  been  such  a  man  among  us,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  to  Ae 
praise  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace. 

The  first  thing  in  his  character  which  I  shall  mention,  was 
habitual  devotion.  His  life  furnished  pleasing  evidence,  that  he 
sincerely  and  unreservedly  devoted  himself  to  God,  saying,  witk 
ihe  Psalmist,  **  Lord,  I  am  thine."  *Our  departed  friend  loved 
the  house  of  God.  He  loved  the  saints.  He  loved  the  Ho^ 
Scriptures.  He  delighted  in  religious  contemplation  and  prayer 
and  conscientiously  observed  the  commands  of  God,  and  what  bet- 
ter evidence  could  he  give  of  real  and  habitual  piety  ? 

His  devotion  had  no  flights,  and  usually  no  raptures.  But  it 
had  the  marks  of  humility,  of  seriousness  and  tendemees,  of  con- 
fttancy  and  earnestness.     He  taaihed  with  Chd^ 

His  attention  to  duty  was  universal.  He  did  aK)t  think  of 
atoning  for  the  neglect  of  the  duties  he  owed  to  mankind,  by 
multiplying  his  reli^us  perf<Hinances.  Nor  did  he  think  of 
atoning  for  the  neglect  of  religion,  by  punctuality  in  Social  duties^ 
He  had  respect  to  all  the  divine  precepts,  and  hated  every  false 
and  sinful  way. 

He  was  remarkable  for  sincerity  and  uprightness,  Hie  Ak 
of  flattery  he  abhorred.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  '^  to  pruse  no 
man  in  his  presence,  and  speak  evil  of  no  one  in  his  abseuce."    If 
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he  had  any  difficulty  in  his  mmd  respecting  others,  he  considered 
it  a  sacred  duty  to  apprize  them  of  it.  He  would  w>t  suffer  nn 
ujpon  his  neighbor.  And  his  kindness,  his  lovely  simplicity  and 
meekness  enabled  him  to  give  reproof  with  the  greatest  advantage* 
No  one  could  be  offended.  His  uprightness  and  veracity  were  so 
uniform  and  'remarkable,  that  all  who  knew  him,  could  unite  in 
saying,  ^^  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  m  whom  was  no  guile.'' 

In  an  uncommon  degree,  he  had  the  government  of  his  passions* 
ETis  was  the  happiness  of  ruling  his  own  sjurit.  He  attained  to 
such  self-command,  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  he  was 
angry  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  The  agitations  and  con- 
tentions of  the  world  left  his  passions  cool.  He  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  storm,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  calmness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  own  mind. 

He  was  equally  remarkable  for  the  government  of  the  tongue. 
The  Apostle  James  states  this  as  one  of  the  best  marks  of  real 
goodness.  ^^  If  any  man  offend  not  m  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 
man."  Who  ever  heard  that  tongue,  now  silent  m  death,  utter 
falsehood,  reviling,  or  slander?  That  good  man  governed  hk 
speech  by  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  He  had  well  considered  the 
effects  of  an  unbridled  tongue,  ^^  that  unruly  evil,  that  world  of 
iniquity,  that  deadly  poison,  that  fire  which  sets  the  whole  course 
of  nature  in  a  flame."  Against  these  evils  he  watched  and 
prayed,  and  employed  his  tongue  in  harmless,  kind,  and  profitable 
discourse. 

He  was  a  man  of  pnuience.  He  exercised  this  virtue  in  the 
management  of  all  his  concerns.  No  man  perhaps  ever  had  less 
of  that  rashness  which  flows  from  imagmation  without  judgment, 
and  from  ardor  without  experience,  and  which  often  renders  the 
best  {dans  abortive.  He  had  a  deep  conviction  that  he  was  liable 
to  err.  This  conviction  induced  a  habit  of  cautious  deUberation, 
and,  on  important  subjects,  of  being  slow  in  fonmng  conclusions. 
His  prudence  led  him  to  guard  against  extremes  in  relijpon.  He 
loved  the  obvious,  sober  sense  of  Scripture.  In  matters  of  doo- 
trine,  he  chose  die  happy  medium ;  in  matters  of  practice,  the 
flmnpathj  thefootstq>s  of  the  flock.    In  short,  he  had  that  use- 
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All  wisdom,  which  results  from  an  honest  and  teachable  mind  and 
long  acquaintance  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  world.  This  wisdom 
effectually  preserved  him  from  hurtful  mistakes,  and  enabled  him 
successfully  to  execute  his  plans,  without  ^ring  ^'  offence  either  to 
Jew  or  Gentile." 

He  was  eminently  a  peaoe-^aker.  Few  Christtans  so  fully 
comply  with  the  Apostle's  direction  :  ^'  If  it  be  possible^  as  much 
as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  When  duty  per- 
ikutted,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  own  rights,  and  to  do  any* 
Aing,  or  be  anything,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

He  had  a  quick  sense  of  moral  evil,  especially  in  himself. 
Judging  of  things  by  the  word  of  God,  he  perceived  many  feel- 
ings and  actions  to  be  sinful,  which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
innocent.  Wandering  thoughts  in  religious  duties,  the  want  of 
warmth  in  his  afiections,  and  of  life  in  his  devotion  were  his  con- 
stant burden  and  grief,  and  made  him  long  after  heaven.  Any 
impropriety  or  error  m  managing  his  domestic  concerns  was 
quickly  perceived,  and  as  quickly  acknowledged. 

He  was  distinguished  for  a  simple  respect  to  the  wiU  of  Chd. 
He  sought  seriously  and  prayerfully,  to  know  God's  will,  that  he 
might  do  it.  And  he  obtained  the  promised  good.  Rarely  can  a 
Christian  be  found,  to  whom  the  path  of  duty  is  generally  made 
so  plain  as  it  was  to  him.  In  the  most  important  transactions  of 
his  life,  particularly  those  which  related  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  his  duty,  as  he  often  declared,  was 
made  as  <^lear  to  his  mind,  as  if  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by 
a  voice  from  heaven.  This  entire  satisfaction  respectmg  the  path 
of  duty,  which  Was  perrhaps  tiie  most  distinguishing  trait  in  hk 
character,  resulted,  not  frxmi  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  nor 
from  any  enthosiastical  impression,  but  from  that  habit  of  cidm 
deliberation,  that  single  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  divine 
teaching,  which  afford  the  safest  and  best  guidance. 

Fmally,  he  was  remaricable  for  his  beneficence.  He  had  sin- 
cere compassion  lor  tlie  poor,  and  opened  his  hand  lor  their 
reUef.  With  warm  and  steady  itflkction,  he  endeavored  to  yt(h 
iHote  the  weUure  of  <eivil  feocicNy.    For  tlie  mskuctioft  <if  childMi 
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in  every  branch  of  nsefbl  knowledge,  espedallj  for  their  reli- 
gtOQB  edncationy  he  was  greatly  concerned.  This  fiEkvored  church 
afid  society  know  what  he  did  for  this  object,  and  for  Iheir  reUgioiis 
interest  in  otiier  ways.  Ibny  years  ago  he  began  to  g^re  as- 
sistance to  yotmg  men  of  talents  and  hopeful  piety,  in  tiieur 
preparatm  for  the  ministry.  B«t  none  of  his  plans  of  doing 
good  satisfied  him  —  none  corresponded  with  Hkt  extent  of 
his  benevolence,  before  he  entertained  the  design  of  found- 
ing an  imtitutian  for  th$  education  cf  theological  etudenii. 
This  design  he  often  declared,  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  as 
man  on  earth ;  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  he  serioudy  and 
ecmstantly  believed;  and  this  no  Christian  can  doubt.  Tke 
nature  and  design  of  the  Seminary  exactly  agreed  with  his  foot- 
ings. Bdi^ous  beneficence  had  becoo^p  his  grand  object.  To 
this  he  had  consecrated  much  of  the  wealth  which  God  had 
^ven  him.  His  strict  economy  and  sU  his  exertions  to  retain 
and  increase  his  property  were  cbrected  to  fte  great  design  of 
doing  good  to  the  church  of  Christ.  It  was  his  own  expression^ 
^  you  oan't  tell  how  mudi  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  saving  for 
&is  object."  He  did  not  labor  to  hoard  up  riches.  He  did  not 
live  to  himself;  bvt  labored  to  be  rich  in  good  works.  By  his 
pious  beneficence,  or  using  his  substance  for  the  pKmioti<m  of  re- 
li^n,  he  showed  Ihat  he  knew  the  real  value  and  proper  use  of 
liohes.  The  method  of  doing  good  which  he  adopted,  was  both 
in  its  nature,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  fruits,  Supmor  to  all  others. 
He  frequently  mentioned  it,  as  his  end  in  what  he  had  dcme  f<v 
the  Seminary,  to  bring  thousands  and  millions  to  glory.  This 
Institution  was  his  &vorite  object ;  and  its  prosperity  constituted 
much  of  his  comfort  in  the  concluding  years  of  his  life.  In  this 
centered  his  warmest  afiidetions.  He  connected  it  with  his  most 
solenm  devotions^  lus  purest  {Measures,  his  best  hopes  of  the 
churdi's  prosperity.  It  was  lus  deliberate  and  full  persuasion^ 
that  he  had  done  weU  in  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Senunaiy;  tiiatt  so  great  an  object  called  for  his  utmotit  ea^ 
ertione.  We  have  no  doubt  tiiat  he  thinks  so  still,  and  that  tiie 
judgment  day  will  cenfim  the  penMUision. 
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I  owe  to  the  memory  of  my  patron  and  friend  to  declare,  that 
I  have  considered  it  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  my 
life,  to  enjoy  his  paternal  affection,  and  to  be  near  him  in  his 
feeble  and  languishing  state.  The  observations,  therefore,  which 
I  have  made,  and  those  which  I  am  about  to  make,  are  not 
founded  on  vague  report,  but  derived  firom  the  most  intimate  per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  for  several  of  his  last  years,  his 
religion,  which  commenced  in  early  life,  became  more  deep  and 
operative,  and  his  enjoyments  more  constant  and  spiritual.  He 
evidently  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  He 
had  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those 
evangelical  doctrines,  for  the  propagation  of  which  he  helped  to 
found  this  Seminary.  Qut  his  belief  of  those  doctrines  was  not 
produced  by  reasoning,  but  was  the  result  of  childlike  submissiim 
to  the  authority  of  God  in  his  word.  In  this  way  his  &ith  be- 
came altogether  practical,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an  act  of 
piety.  But  it  was  not  on  this  account  less  rational  or  sure.  It 
rested  on  the  proper  ground,  and  partook  more  of  affection  than 
of  intellect.  His  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation  was  fixed  and 
invariable.  Whatever  doubts  he  might  sometimes  have  respect- 
ing his  own  piety,  he  had  none  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 

His  unwayering  and  cordial  belief  of  those  doctrines  was  the 
foundation  of  his  religious  character,  and  the  source  of  his  en- 
joyments. I  wish  you  could  fuUy  know  what  tranquillity  of  mind 
he  possessed  during  the  last  six  months.  Confined  to  his  house 
—  then  to  his  chamber,  and  with  a  very  feeble  and  sometimes 
distressed  bodily  state,  he  had  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  Self-righteousness  he  utterly  renounced. 
He  had  nothing  which  he  looked  upon,  as  m  any  degree  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  All  his  benevolent  and  useful 
deeds  he  counted  loss  for  die  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  With  the  most  lively  sensations,  and  sometimes  with 
weeping,  he  expressed  his  entire  reliance  on  the  mere  mercy  of 
God.    He  saw  no  other  foundation.    He  dedred  no  other. 
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He  felt  more  and  more  satisfied,  that  in  his  religious  charities 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  had  done  what 
he  should  rejoice  in  forever.  He  firequenUy  expressed  a  hope, 
that  his  beloved  Seminary  would  become  far  more  extensively 
useful,  ihhu  he  at  first  concei?ed ;  that  it  would  be  the  means 
not  only  of  doing  good  to  the  churches  in  this  country,  but  of 
spreading  the  gospel  among  distant  heathen  nations.  Often, 
when  contemplating  the  Institution  in  this  light,  did  he  turn  his 
tiioughts  upon  himself,  and  say,  with  every  token  of  humility  and 
tenderness,  —  '^  I  am  astonished,  that  Gk)d  should  make  use  d 
such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am,  to  do  this  great  work,^^ 

In  the  chamber  of  sickness,  frequent  prayer  was  his  delight 
and  refreshment.  He  seemed  more  and  nK>re  perfectly  to  re- 
sign himself  to  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  He  was  tired 
of  sin ;  though  not  tured  of  living  in  God's  world ;  nor  was  he 
tired  of  laboring  and  suffering  for  God.  "  I  desire  to  live," 
he  often  said, "  if  God  has  anything  more  for  me  to  cfo  or  to 
Muffer.^^  His  cheerful  patience,  meekness,  and  resignation, 
together  with  the  uniform  and  regular  exercise  of  his  reason, 
rendered  his  sickness  very  edifying  to  his  Christian  friends. 

When  he  came  near  to  his  home,  he  showed  increasing  desbes 
after  God,  saying  repeatedly  —  "  there  is  enough  in  God  ;  —  I 
want  nothing  but  God."  Just  before  his  speech  failed,  he  was 
adced,  whether  he  could  say  — "whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
thee  ?  and  there  is  none  on  earth  I  desire  beside  thee  ; "  — 
"  Yes,"  —  he  answered  very  feelingly—*"  tvith  aU  my  hearty  and 
with  all  my  Boul^  and  unth  all  my  mind"  At  times  he  felt  a 
joy,  almost  too  intense  for  his  feeble  body  to  sustain,  at  the 
thought  of  bemg  forever  with  the  Lord,  and  seeing  him  face  to 
&ce. 

With  the  mourning  Widow  the  hearts  of  many  most  tenderly 
sympathize.  In  the  midst  of  her  grief  she  will  not  forget  to  thank 
God  that,  for  mare  than  fifty  years  she  was  blessed  with  a  con- 
sort, who  was  an  example  of  conjugal  love  and  tenderness.  May 
she  be  enabled  to  glorify  God  by  pious  resignation ;  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  walk  in  the  steps  of  her  inestimable  friend,  now  sleep- 
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ing  in  death.  May  her  heart  be  cheered  by  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing him  in  heaven.  While  she  remains  in  this  world  of  sor- 
row may  the  God  of  all  grace  and  comfort  grant  her  his  pres- 
ence. 

This  dispensation  of  providence  imposes  a  sacred  duty  on  all 
who  are  connected  with  this  Seminary^ the  surviving  Founders, 
Visitors,  Trustees,  Professors,  and  Students.  We  ought  to 
humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  We  ought 
to  praise  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  raising  up  such  a  benefactor, 
such  a  distinguished  pattern  of  Christian  beneficence.  Above 
all,  we  ought  to  consider  and  fix  in  our  minds,  what  was  his 
object  in  his  benefactions  to  this  Seminary,  and  in  what  manner 
he  has  directed  us  to  pursue  that  object.  His  death  ought  to  be 
a  new  excitement  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  our  duties  rela- 
tive to  this  Sacred  Institution.  If  we  overlook  his  great  object, 
disregard  his  directions,  misapply  his  charity ;  and  forget  his  love 
of  union  and  peace,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  trampling  his  honor  in 
the  dust.  If  we  do  thiSy  how  can  we  meet  him  at  the  Judgment 
seat  of  Christ  ? 

Beloved  hearers,  a  man  of  God  has  been  among  you,  and  by 
divine  grace  shown  you  how  to  use  this  world,  how  to  live,  and 
how  to  dio.  I  beseech  you  by  Us  many  exertions,  sacrifices,  and 
prayers  for  your  good ;  by  the  piety  and  usefukess  of  his  life ; 
by  his  meekness  and  comfort  in  sickness ;  and  by  the  rest,  which 
we  doubt  not  he  now  enjoys  in  God ;  —  and  I  beseech  you  by 
the  meeting  you  must  have  with  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ 
—  by  all  these  considerations,  I  eamestiy  beseech  you,  to  re- 
member the  character  of  that  godly  man,  to  make  a  thankful  and 
pious  use  of  his  bounties,  and  diligently  walk  in  his  steps  ;  —  and 
above  all,  to  love  and  imitate  his  chosen  Saviour,  who  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners. 
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SBJTMBXD  AT  THE  VUMiaAL  Of  BST.  8AMUXL  SPBING,  D.  D^  liABOH  %  1810,  IM 

NBWBUBTPOBT. 


1  Thfiw.  5:  18. — AiTD  to  xstum  thbm  tskt  hiohlt  nr  lots  nm  thub 

irOKK'S  8AKX. 

Thb  Aposile  Paul  showed  the  highest  respect  for  the  ministers 
ni  Christ,  and  inculcated  it,  as  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  highly 
to  esteem  and  lore  them.  But  he  did  not  demand  this  peculiar 
regard  for  Christian  teachers,  because  they  were  men  of  distin- 
guished gifts,  nor  eyen  because  they  were  good  men ;  but  for 
their  tffork^s  sake.  It  was  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  uBefulr- 
ne$9  of  their  cffice. 

I  know  not,  my  respected  hearers,  how  I  can  more  effectually 
lezcite  ihe  reyerence  and  loye,  which  are  due  to  that  excellent 
minister,  whose  death  we  deplore,  and  giye  a  right  direction  to 
the  sorrow  which  fills  your  hearts,  than  by  describing  briefly  the 
u$^ulne$8  of  that  Mcred  office  which  he  tustmned.  This  is  my 
particular  object.  Accordin^y,  although  I  am  caUed  on  this 
occasion  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  dearest  friends  tiiat  I 
e?er  had  on  eaHh,  I  shall  aim  to  excite  no  yeneration  or  loye  for 
him,  except  what  is  due  on  account  of  the  holy  office  which  he 
fiDed,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  its  duties. 

Turn  your  thoughts,  then,  to  the  usefulness  of  a  faithful  minis- 
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ter  of  Christ.  Consider  him  as  a  teacher  of  divme  tra&.  This 
is  the  most  obvious  and  most  important  view  of  the  Christian 
minister's  work.  He  publishes  the  word  of  Gfod.  He  is  the 
grand  medium  of  communicating  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion.  A  sober  examination  of  facta  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  show,  that  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  up, 
to  any  good  purpose,  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in  the  world, 
but  bj  the  labor  of  Christ's  ministers.  Now  it  is  through  divine 
truth,  that  sinners  are  converted  and  saved.  This  is  ^^  the  in- 
corruptible seed,"  of  which  they  are  "  bom  again."  And  it  is 
ttie  work  of  the  Christian  minister  to  make  knovm  this  divine 
truth,  to  plant  this  incorruptible  seed.  And  thus  he  becomes  an 
active  instrument  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  And  consider  {or 
a  moment  the  value  of  wdvation.  Consider  what  it  would  be 
for  one  of  you  to  perish  forever  I-^ior  an  immortal  soul  to 
be  perpetually  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  malignant,  tor- 
menting pasnons !  What  wouk)  it  be  fbr  you,  with  all  your 
faculties  and  sensibilities  awake,  to  see  yourself  abhorred  of  Qod ; 
to  be  cast  away  &om  his  presence;  to  know  by  year  own 
wretched  experience,  what  is  that  indignation  and  wrath  whidi 
he  will  render  to  hia  enemies,  and  how  unspeakably  preoions  tkai 
salvation  must  be,  which  implies  deliverance  from  this  everlasting 
misery !  -^  Consider  too  what  is  the  potttive  good  implied  in  sal* 
vation  y  what  it  is  to  be  adorned  with  divine  grace ;  to  bear  the 
image  of  Christ;  and  after  bemg  made  perfect  ra  holiness,  to 
dwell  where  Jesus  is,  and  be  forever  filled  wiUi  all  his  fukees. 
What  would  it  be  for  you,  a  single  child  of  Adam,  (b  be  d#<-. 
livered  from  all  this  misery,  and  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  aH 
this  blessedness!  And  how  great  would  be  the  usefiiliieea  of 
the  sacred  office,  if  ministers  should  be  saccess&l  in  bringing  aH 
this  eternal  blessedness  upon  you  alone!  But  this  good  is  to  be 
conferred  upon  thousands  and  millions.  The  kingdom  of  Chriik 
will  contain  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  oi  those 
who  have  been  redeemed  from  among  men.  And  the  infinite 
good  enjoyed  by  this  kingdom  of  grace,  is  effected  chiefly  thnm^ 
the  agency  of  ministers.     Whatever  is  desirable  and  excellent 
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hi  fhe  holiness  of  the  siunts  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  whatever  is 
precious  in  their  everlasting  joys,  is  related  to  the  holy  office  of 
Christ's  ministers,  and  is  an  illustration  of  its  incomparable  use- 
fiilness. 

Thus  far  I  have  considered  the  sacred  office  in  one  compre- 
hensive view.  I  might  descend  to  many  particulars.  For  in 
fact,  Christiaus  obey  the  divine  precepts,  grow  m  knowledge  and 
grace,  find  strength  and  support  in  their  trials,  are  faithful  and 
useful,  and  become  prepared  for  heaven,  under  the  influence  of 
those  divme  truths  which  it  is  the  busmess  of  the  ministry  to  in- 
culcate. And  do  not  Christians,  who  are  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  ministerial  labor,  generally  exhibit  symptoms  of  a 
dark,  low,  pining  state  ? 

The  scheme  of  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  makes  known  the 
perfections  of  Qod  and  the  principles  of  his  government,  vindi- 
cates his  character  and  administration  from  the  reproaches  of  a 
wicked  world,  illustrates  his  infinite  grace  in  redemption,  and 
points  to  a  future  state  of  retribution,  where  his  glory  will  shine 
forth  with  ever-mcreasing  splendor.  Wherever  this  scheme  of 
divine  truth  is  faithfully  declared,  the  character  of  God  is  placed 
in  an  honorable  and  glorious  light.  Where  it  is  not  declared, 
the  divine  glory  is  obscured.  The  manner,  therefore,  in  which 
the  character  of  God  is  likely  to  be  regarded  in  the  world,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  agency  of  Christian  ministers. 

Is  it  important  that  social  and  civil  <^er  should  be  supported  ; 
that  sound  morality  should  prevail ;  and  that  mankind,  delivered 
firom  violence  and  cruelty,  should  live  in  peace?  Just  so  im- 
pcMrtant  is  it,  that  the  servants  of  Christ  diould  &ithfully  preach 
the  truths  of  revelation.  For  it  is  by  the  influence  of  those 
trudis  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  violence  of  their  passions  is 
restrained,  and  those  moral  principles  established,  which  are  the 
bams  of  social  and  civil  order.  All  that  gives  to  Christian  society 
superiority  over  the  society  of  pagans,  is  owing,  under  God,  to 
the  influence  of  the  teachers  of  religion.  Only  let  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ  cease  to  preach  the  truths  of  religion,  and  what 
would  be   the   condition  of  the  fairest  part  of  the  Avorld   one 
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hundred  years  hence  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  those  jflaoes  h 
<mr  own  country,  where  the  labor  of  faithful  mimsters  has  ceased, 
for  half  that  period  ?  What  especially  is  the  condition  of  those 
countries,  where  the  voice  of  Christ's  ministers  has  not  been  heard 
for  ^es?  It  is  moral  desolation.  And  this  desolation  would 
soon  appear  even  in  this  land  of  tiie  Puritans,  if  the  plaoe  d 
Christian  ministers,  irtien  removed  by  death,  should  not  be  mtp- 
plied  by  other  laborers,  tbe  garden  ef  the  Lord  would  be  oter> 
tun  with  briars  and  tiioms ;  its  hedges  would  be  broken  down,  a&d 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  would  devour  it. 

I  might  expatiate  upon  the  usefulness  of  a  fidthful  minister  <X 
Christ,  in  relation  to  the  particular  church  and  society  comaAtod 
to  his  charge.  It  is  by  his  plain  and  solemn  addiresses  to  Chris- 
tians, and  the  mfluence  of  his  example  and  his  prayers,  tiiat  they 
are  excited  to  live  unto  Grod.  It  is  by  his  ^v^^sdom,  and  fidefity, 
ftnd  persevering  vigilance,  that  the  church  is  built  Up,  and  iHi 
order  and  purity  promoted.  It  is  in  a  meaiure  by  his  patient^ 
aflfectionate  labors,  that  the  young  are  restrained  fttnn  folly  and 
vice,  and  trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoH^on  of  ttie  Lord, 
and  thus  prepared  to  be  useful  membei^  of  die  oomtnuttty.  Ss 
fiiendsbip  and  pastoral  visits  are  among  the  most  precious  biee^ 
ings  to  every  family,  especially  b  times  of  trouble.  How  sooHf 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted  is  the  presence  cf  a  ndnister, 
who  has  a  heart  to  weep  with  those  who  weep,  and  who  knows 
how  to  make  their  grief  tributary  to  tfaeir  Sfdritual  good.  Ask 
the  chiMren  of  Ood,  when  they  are  sick  and  languishing,  and  find 
the  time  of  their  departure  drawing  near,  whether  any  eaHhfy 
good  could  be  ii  compensation  to  them  for  the  want  of  an  aftio- 
tionate,  heavenly^oGdnded  minister.  When  such  a  one  ocmies  to 
iheir  bed  side,  and  with  a  sympathetic  heart  repeats  to  tfaeii^lbd 
sure  promises  of  Gfod,  converses  with  them  of  the  gkries  of  €brirt 
and  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  unites  with  tiiem  hi  forvent  pntf^; 
they  forget  their  puns,  and  their  hearts  swell  with  unutterable  j9f 
at  the  thought  of  being  absent  firom  the  body  and  present  with  ikfi 
Lord. 

And  how  is  it  with  dying  tinners^  who  have  hidierto  slighled 
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tti0  iostructions  and  irarmng|3  of  the  gospel  ?  Thej  send  a  hasty 
neesage  for  thehr  mmister.  They  long  to  hear  his  Toice.  For 
worlds  they  vonld  not  forego  his  instructions  and  prayers. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  sacred  office  in  rela- 
^on  to  iha  Sabbath.  For  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  that  the  utility 
et  that  holy  day  depends  essentially  on  Christian  ministers.  They 
omst  teach  how  that  sacred  rest  is  to  be  employed,  so  as  to  honor 
0Qd,  and  i^ofit  immortal  souls.  Public  worship,  which  is  one  of 
t|i9  moat  important  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  is  then  only  what  it 
dkoold  be,  when  it  is  conducted  by  able  ministers.  The  reli^ous 
imtruotion  which  is  to  be  giveia  is  not  likely  to  answer  the  purpose, 
^ess  it  comea  from  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  whose  work  it  is 
tp  study  &e  Scriptures,  and  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Ood.  The 
good  which  people  derive  from  reading  the  Kble,  depends  much 
opoq  the  discipline  of  mind  which  they  receive  from  the  labors  of 
iMir  spiritual  guide.  What  is  the  Sabbath  in  those  places  where 
the  labors  of  ministers  have  long  ceased  ?  Is  it  a  day  of  spiritual 
|i9it  ?     Or  is  it  a  day  of  idleness  and  dissipation? 

Bmt  Christian  ministers  do  not  limit  their  useftd  labors  to  a 
flQBgle  church  or  society.  They  stand  in  relati<m  to  the  ^orious 
j^eemer,  and  to  his  universal  kingdom.  They  are  his  agents  in 
the  grart  wori^  of  promoting  the  welftre  of  that  kingdom.  What 
^a  iBi  to  be  done  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  T  What  are  the 
vmff^  to  be  used,  for  the  advancement  of  his  holy  cause  7  His 
i^pipis^rs  pust  he  the  chief  agents  in  this  work.  They  must  open 
U^  bopk  ^  prophecy,  and  prookum  the  approach  of  the  day, 
vhw  4|#  knowledge  of  the  Locd  shall  fill  the  earth.  By  their 
moving  addresses  and  their  earnest  cries  to  heaven.  Christian 
Q^^nhm  9^  oatiooB  most  be  awakened  to  action,  and  must 
Q^Q^eorate  their  weidtb  and  i^\r  labors  to  the  enlargement  of 
ijbe  BedeeiQ^r's  Ipn^om*  Bevivab  of  relipon  must  take  place 
%oug^miit  Christendom*  Young  men  bimed  fit)m  their  sins  by 
ttie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  in  great  numbers  be  triuned 
ap  for  the  service  of  tlie  church.  Those  literary  and  religious 
iflStitationi  which  tare  akeady  in  operation  must  be  riused  to  a 
l)||b^r  degree  of  prosperity ;  and  many  new  ones  must  be  added. 
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The  gospel  must  be  proclaimed  in  pagan  lands.  Dumb  idols  must 
be  cast  away,  and  temples  of  idol  worship  consecrated  to  Jehovah. 
All  nations  must  be  given  to  Christ  for  an  inheritance.  In  all 
these  movements  of  divine  providence,  the  ministers  of  Chmt 
must  have  a  principal  agency.  The  Lord  of  the  universe  has 
appointed  them  to  this  work,  and  has  promised  them  strength  to 
accomplish  it.  Let  them  take  their  place  thankfully ^  for  it  is  a 
place  of  lu^  honor.  Let  them  take  their  place  humbly^  for  it  is 
a  place  of  self-denymg  labor.  Let  them  take  their  place  widi 
resolution  and  patience;  for  it  is  a  place  of  great  diffieuUy  and 
mffering.  Let  them  march  forward  with  steady  pace,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  God,  their  hearts  trusting  in  his  strength,  and  panting 
to  see  the  day  when  his  kingdom  shall  come,  and  his  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

Is  it  true  that  many,  who  do  not  bear  the  sacred  office,  are 
great  and  successful  instruments  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christ? 
These  furnish  no  exception  to  the  principle  which  I  have  assert- 
ed ;  for  they  all  act  under  the  influence  of  those  moving  truths 
which  are  inculcated  from  the  pulpit.  They  have  heard  the  reign 
of  Christ  proclaimed.  The  preciousness  of  his  cause,  the  wretch- 
ed ccHidition  of  a  perishing  world,  the  worth  of  salvation,  the  sure 
promises  of  God  m  favor  of  Zion,  and  the  abundant  evidenoe 
which  the  present  day  affi)rds,  ihat  great  things  are  soon  to  be 
done  for  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  have  been  impressed  mdeliUj 
on  their  hearts  by  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  and  it  is  bj 
these  considerations,  that  they  are  excited  to  be  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, fervent  in  spirit,  and  to  abound  in  their  labors  and  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

From  this  brief  illustration  you  perceive  how  important  is  tiie 
office  of  Christian  ministers,  and  in  how  interestmg  a  relation  that 
office  stands  to  all  that  is  deorable  and  happy  on  earth.  You 
learn  the  importance  of  this  office,  bom  all  that  is  excellent  and 
worthy  of  regard  in  those  sacred  truths  which  ministers  explain 
and  inculcate.  You  learn  it  fix>m  the  infinite  value  of  that  salva- 
tion which  is  efiected  through  their  labors.  When  you  look  into 
the  re^on  of  darkness,  and  into  the  world  of  glory,  you  loam 
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horn  4o  regard  ttie  work  of  tboie,  whQ  are  God's  afqpointed  instra- 
oMUta  in  delivering  his  people  from  the  miseries  of  the  one,  and 
raiaUig  &em  to  enjoy  tbe  blessedness  of  tbe  other.  You  learn 
tiiA  naefiilness  of  tb^  office,  from  the  growing  knowledge  and 
holiness  of  belieYen;  their  go^d  WOfks ;  their  comfort  in  affliction; 
tbeir  peace,  and  hope,  and  triumph  on  the  bed  of  death.  You 
leara  it  from  the  salutary  ifiAoenee  ^  the  Sabbath,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  social  and  civU  order.  Tou  hmt^  it  fix>m  the  rising  pros- 
perity of  4hP  church ;  from  aU  the  mif^ty  eperations  which  are 
eoatriUiting  to  its  inoreaae ;  a^d  from  the  f^y  with  which  it  will 
dune,  when  all  the  kingdoms  of  tbe  W4Mrld  shaiU  bow  to  the  sceptre 
of  J«Bus.  You  learn  it,  in  a  word,  bam  all  that  alleviates  the 
anaeries  of  earth,  or  sheds  ryuUanoe  upon  its  gloom ;  and  from  all 
Ibat  lifts  the  eye  of  hope  to  mansions  above  the  skies. 

We  ase  aasemUed  bretturen  and  friends  to  attend  the  funeral 
serviees  of  a  venerable  lather  in  tiie  ministry.  All  who  are  in 
any  measure  acquainted  witti  the  cbsfaiQter  of  Docron  Spring, 
and  consider  &e  usefulness  to  which  he  attaioed,  as  a  minister  of 
Ohriat,  must  wspect  his  memory,  and  fee)  the  aincerest  sorrow  at 
his  decease. 

I  shaM  not  Attempt  to  give  a  particular  ^recital  (^  the  eyents  of 
his  life,  or  a  fill]  desciip*i<m  of  his  chacaoter-  On  his  dying  bed, 
iriieu  he  eiquressed  his  deaire  tbttb  I  should  perform  this  moum^ 
serrfce,  iie  left  a  special  eharge,  th^  I  should  a^kj  but  little  re- 
fpe^tbughm. 

For  more  Ihan  forty  years,  Doctor  Spiwg  was  a  minister  of 
Ae  gospel  m  this  place.  Thay,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
alten^g  his  nmiiatry  well  know,  with  what  ability  and  seriousness, 
witfi  what  clear  discrimination  and  fidelity  he  declared  the  counsel 
of  €od.  Few  miniaters  hazre  preached  the  wood  of  God  with  great- 
er simi^cify  and  honesty,  with  greater  freedom  from  that  fear  of 
man  which  hringeth  a  snare,  or  m  a  manner  mo«re  instructive  to  the 
understanding,  nK»«  awakening  to  vC<mscie.nce,  or  more  affecting 
to  the  heart.  The  people  of  his  charge  will  remember,  and  will 
dcUght  to  testify,  with  what  strength  of  reasoning  he  demonstrated 
Ihe  great  doetrineexyf  religion,  and  with  what  earnestness  and  pun- 
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gency  of  address,  he  enforced  the  obligation  of  its  holy,  sdf-deny- 
ing  duties.  They  will  remember  also,  in  what  manner  he  went  in 
and  out  before  them,  ^ited  their  fiunilies,  conversed  and  piayed 
with  the  sick  and  the  dying,  consoled  the  afflicted,  instructed  the 
young,  and  labored  for  the  order  and  purity  of  the  church. 

There  is  no  blesdng  on  earth,  which  a  minister  of  Christ  can 
hold  dearer,  than  the  affectionate  attachment  and  confidence  of 
his  people.  There  is  nothing,  but  the  ccmsideration  of  duty, 
which  can  operate  as  a  stronger  excitement  to  diligence;  and 
nothing,  but  the  presence  and  approbation  of  God,  which  can  do 
more  to  render  his  labors  delightful.  I  say  this  with  q)6cial  em- 
phasis, respecting  the  esteem  and  loye  of  real  Christians.  What 
are  the  best  friendships,  founded  on  mere  natural  a&ction,  com- 
pared with  the  pure,  spiritual  loye  of  fervent  Christians  toward 
a  minister  who  has  labored  successfully  for  their  salvation?  Their 
love  to  him  becomes  associated  with  all  the  precious,  heavenly 
truths  which  they  have  heard  from  his  lips,  and  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  rendered  effectual  to  their  sanctification.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  recollection  of  the  solicitude  he  manifested  for 
them  while  they  were  impenitent,  of  his  labors  and  prayers  finr 
their  conversion,  and  of  the  joy  which  swelled  his  heart,  when 
he  perceived  the  indications  of  their  repentance.  It  is  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  his  watchful  care  over  them,  and  his  un- 
ceasing etforts  to  excite  th^  to  walk  as  children  of  light.  It  is 
associated  finally,  with  the  holy  pleasures  which  he  has  helped 
them  to  enjoy,  and  with  the  precious  hope  which  he  has  so  often 
kindled  in  their  breasts.  So  tender,  so  pure,  and  in  its  nature  so 
permanent,  is  the  love  of  Christians  to  their  spiritual  father  and 
guide.  Now  in  what  way  shall  a  minister  secure  this  love  and 
confidence  of  Christians,  and  the  general  attachment  of  those 
committed  to  his  charge  ?  The  only  way  in  which  he  ou^t  to 
seek  it,  and  in  which  he  has  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  is,  by 
being  an  affectianatey  faithfulj  devoted  miniit^  qf  Christ;  by 
preaching  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  with  tbe  spirit  of  Jesus; 
thus  commending  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  by  being  wilUng  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  souk 
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comnuUed  to  his  oare ;  not  eeeking  to  please  man,  but  God  who 
trieih  the  heart ;  and  yet,  in  the  ri^t  sense,  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men.  Snch,  m  a  good  measure,  was  the  ministrj  of  Doo- 
tor  Spring.  He  gave  himself  to  his  work.  He  tamed  not  aside 
to  entangle  himself  with  the  aflbirs  of  the  world.  EBs  conscience, 
bis  judgment,  and  his  heart  held  him  back  from  pursuits  foreign 
to  his  office.  It  was  in  this  way  he  gamed  the  high  place  which 
he  possessed  m  the  respect  and  love  of  his  flock.  And  he  often 
lamented  the  nustake  of  ministers,  who  think  they  can  obtain  a 
lasting  reputation  for  usefulness  in  any  other  way. 

Doctor  Spring  had  uncommon  strength  and  decitian  of  char- 
acter. He  was  never  disheartened  by  difficulties  and  never  in- 
timidated by  dangers ;  and  where  duty  was  plain  he  was  fearless 
of  opposition  and  reproach.  However  many  or  great  his  afflio- 
tions,  he  was  never  overpowered.  In  pursuit  of  an  object  which 
conscience  approved,  who  ever  surpassed  him  m  perseverance  T 
He  had,  in  &ct,  many  attributes  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian^ 
which  qualified  him  for  great  undertakings.  Accordin^y,  he  did 
not  labor  and  pray  and  live,  for  the  mterests  of  religion,  merely 
in  one  particular  place.  He  had  too  large  a  heart  for  this.  In 
an  ihe  great  operations  of  the  present  day  for  the  promotion  of 
Hit  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  felt  a  lively  interest ;  and  in  some  of 
Hkdm  he  had  a  principal  agency. 

In  behalf  of  €hreenville  College,  i^  Tennessee,  he  exerted  his 
influence  with  animatmg  success.  About  the  same  time,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AGsfflonary  Sociejty  was  formed.  That  useful  Society 
was  indebted  to  him  as  much  as  to  any  man,  for  its  existence 
and  prosperity. 

But  the  highest  objects  which  excited  his  affixHaon,  his  seal, 
and  his  prayers,  are  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Several  years  hetoee 
anytiiing  was  done  in  this  quarter  toward  a  llieolo^cal  Insti- 
tution it  was  with  him  a  subject  of  deep  thought  and  serious  con- 
versation. He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  Christian  beneficence,  to  mcreau  the  number  qf  weQ  qualified 
ndnistere  of  the  goepel.  No  man  ever  felt  more  deeply  the  im- 
portance of  a  lecoTied  imtwery,  or  pursued  that  object  with  a 
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Hiore  steady  purpoee,  or  in  a  more  disintereuited  manner.  The 
mfluence  with  ^hich  it  pleaeed  God  to  favor  him,  in  tmxnng  the 
attention  of  wealthy  and  benevolent  indlvidoals  to  anch  an  olgjec^ 
aad  in  ^ving  existence  and  form  to  oar  &vQred  Seminary,  I 
shall  not  particularly  mention ;  though  the  reeoUeetion  of  it  is 
mezpreasibly  interesting  to  my  feelings.  In  all  the  measures^ 
whidi  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  united  Institution,  I 
was  intimately  conversant  with  him ;  and  I  am  a  witness  of  the 
iavinoible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  divine  tnuth,  which  evidently 
actuated  him ;  of  the  sWepless  auiefy  he  showed,  lest,  in  the 
plan  of  ihfi  Seminaiy,  the  great  ends  of  revelation  should  be 
overiookiid.  It  is  wiiOi  the  most  4elighlEQl  sfinsations  I  now  recol- 
ket,  htw  often,  at  that  interesting  period,  I  was  invited,  some- 
time in  the  stillness  joS  midniglbt,  to  kneel  dow^a  with  him,  to 
iavdce  the  name  of  God^  to  jrender  piaise  for  his  ^goodness,  and  to 
ask  his  guidance  and  blessii^  I  am  a  witness  of  his  laheriooa 
and  unoeasmg  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  Seminary  ftom  its  oom- 
menoement  tiU  his  last  sickness ;  of  the  joy  and  |;ratitude  nnd  tenr 
deraess  which  Jie  o|ten  expressed^  that  be  had  lived  to  jealiae 
wore  than  his  luj^est  hopes;  and  of  the  juous  fervor  with  which 
he  waked  up,  almost  fix)m  the  shunbers  of  death,  to  ^ve  th9 
fliacred  Institution,  gand  ttiose  connected  with  it,  his  dyi^g  be««h 
diction. 

Doctor  8fmg  xas  a  fether  to  the  Seminary.  9o  watched 
OTMr  its  interests  and  piayed  for  its  prosperij^^  with  a  father's 
beast  His  visiibB»  bis  conveimtio^,  and  iiis  addresses  to  the  memr 
bers  of  ihe  Seminary^  w^re  expressions  ot  paternal  love.  And 
we  had  reason  to  thank  him,  not  only  for  hu  incessant  watchful-. 
nesSf  but  evenibr  his  Jeabnugf  over  us;  because  it  was  a  godfy 
i0ahmy»  The  xKmosm  of  an  anxious  fetber ;  —  it  was  an  apisne- 
hensipA,  for  iwhieh  there  was  iioo  much  reason^  that  a  spirit  of 
litesary  pride  ahould  inmnuate  itself  mtp  the  Institution,  and  the 
fight  of  truth  and  holiness  be  obscured.  But  I  cannot  proceed. 
Scenes  rush  i:^n  .my  memory^  which  lai^piage  cannot  describe. 
39iaid(s  to  God  that  such  a  man  lias  been  raised  ^  to  bless  th^ 
fhmik ;  Ihat  h^  rwas  continued  so  loi:^  and  enabled  to  do  so 
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uracil  for  the  loBtitatkm.  But  the  scene  is  cloeed.  Oar  firiend 
Bleepeth.  On  thoBe  occaeioBs,  when  his  Yisits  hare,  for  ten  yean, 
tmifonnlj  cheered  us,  and  hk  counsels  quickened  us  to  dutj^  we 
shall  see  lus  &ce  no  more.  Whenever  those  occasions  return,  we 
shall  remember  afresh  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  fid^ty  of  his 
counsels,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  labors  for  the  fieminaiy. 

Doctor  Spring  acted  a  most  important  part  in  (nigjnating  the 
Foreign  Mission  from  America.  He  measures  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  public  body  for  Ihe  promotion  of  that  great 
object,  were  first  suggested  by  him.  And  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  that  benevolent  and  successful  undertakmg,  he  was  among 
Hiose  who  were  entrusted  witii  the  principal  agency. 

Whoever,  therefore,  reviews  tiie  public  life  of  Doctor  firing 
especially  the  hst  twenty  years,  must  be  satisfied,  tiiat  few  men 
have  done  more  than  he  for  the  cause  of  Ghrkt. 

Were  I  to  speak  of  what  was  peculiar  in  his  Christian  charao* 
ter,  I  should  say  he  felt  an  uncommon  loathing  and  dread  of 
whatever  had  the  least  appearance  of  enthusiasm  or  ostentatioii 
in  the  concerns  of  religion.  I  should  say  too,  that  he  had  in  an 
UDosual  degree,  the  habit  of  insisting  upon  the  distinction  between 
^«  and  fidse  religion  and  extaraordinary  caution  in  judging  of 
the  evidence  of  r^neration  in  himself^  and  m  others.  He  pro^ 
fessed  to  have  only  slender  evidence  of  his  own  piety;  and 
frequentiy  said,  tfhe  had  any  rdigion^  he  had  it  ma  very  law 
degree.  This  may  be  tiiou^t  a  singular  conclusion.  But  what 
Christian  or  minister  does  not  adopt  a  mmilar  conclusion  respect* 
ing  himself,  who  wiih  equal  honesty,  seardies  his  own  heart,  and 
with  the  same  unsparing  severity,  triea  his  own  motives  and  actiona 
by  tiie  standard  of  Qod's  word  ? 

Doctor  Spring  was,  however,  a  man  of  remaricable  cheerfulnen 
and  equanimity.  And  though  he  had  litQe  enjoyment  in  view  of 
his  own  reli^ous  character,  he  had  un&iling  enjoyment  m  contem* 
plating  the  perfection  and  government  of  Ghxl  and  the  truths  of 
his  word. 

It  wouW  be  a  flung  unheard  of  in  this  imperfect  worid,  if  ai^ 
hnman  character,  even  one  possessing  the  roost  attractive  yirtiwe, 
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ahouU  hK9e  no  lafteE&otioafl.  Doctor  Spring  waB  not  wkbo^t  iift* 
p«rfectieo8  He  hftd  tunacdf  a  de#p  conviction  of  tbem,  fmd  made 
tben  iha  anlgect  of  daily  confmon  before  God .  Bat  he  is  gssa^  we 
b^vQ^bejrondtlMre^im  of  infMrf^tion  and  trial.  And|  turetiuroo, 
af  o«r  intaroourae  with  biai)  while  on  eartti,  was  so  pleasant  and 
profitaUe ;  Oh»  what  a  privilege  would  it  be,  oo«ld  we  see  and 
•(mveiee  with  hw  hmc^,  whan  his  character,  distinguished  even 
ibre  by  aach  inteUectnal  and  moral  excallenoes^  has  been  freed 
fieem  eveiy  clog  and  Uemiahi  and  diapteja,  without  nuxturey  the 
b$»am<(f  Minm. 

The  Baouming  widow  and  children  axe  caUed  to  sdbmit  to  bq 
ordinary  afficlmu  Thej  have  frequent!;  known  the  di^  of  Sfd^ 
fersitj.  But  they  have  never  before  experienced  the  grief  d 
lomg  a  friend  so  near  and  so  nsefol.  What  can  I  do  for  their 
comfort,  but  to  remind  them  of  those  heav^y  truths  which  he 
preaehed»  of  that  ail-wffieient  Saviour  whom  he  so  often  reeom- 
Miended  to  them,  and  whoso  iu&aito  gcuse  he  alwaya  found  a 
refege  in  trouble  ? 

What  shall  I  si^r  to  this  mourning  church  and  socieiy  ?  Tour 
Moved  minister  was  indeed  spared  to  you  many  years;  he  lived  tp 
a  geod  old  age.  But  he  has  finished  his  wcnrk  and  gone  to  rec^ve 
Vm  reward.  Look  back,  now,  upon  hia  min^y,  ye  lA^  weif 
eoBverted  or  edified  by  his  labors*  Bemember  the  eanioat  ezhnr- 
Mfoii  be  gave  you  to  watchlbhiess  and  solf-denial|  to  porasTorii^i 
diligenee,  fidelify  and  prajert  Bemember  what  leal  he  ahowod 
thai  you  migfrl  increaas  In  the  knowledge  of  Ood  a^  abound  ia 
good  works.  It  is  a  privilogo  finr  which  yon  ought  te  give  tbaulff 
la  Qed,  that  you  havia  had  such  a  Biinister,  But  nowt  brothrfv, 
as  he  is  removed  by  death',  you  will  he  lookbg  and  pn^yblg  fiw 
same  man  of  God  to  aupply  his  phioe.*^  Great  ^pbe^  of  Is- 
pael,  be  near  to  this  d^rtitute,  moumiiig  fiock ;  preserve  thom 
from  evil ;  keep  them  perfectly  jeioed  togethw  in  fi^th  and  lave  { 
and  speedily  provide  for  them  apMtor  after  thine  own  heart. 

Fathers  and  brethren  m  the  mimstry ,  see  in  that  breathless  body, 
ikfU  silent  tongue,  and  those  eyas  okeed  in  death,  to  what  w€  are 
mmog-    It  ia  all  that  rmaina  of  that  Minister,  who  was  once  m 
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mctire,  bo  vaeM  and  betored.  A  few  more  Sabbaths,  and  it  wffl 
be  all  that  ir31  remain  of  if«.  Let  as  Ifaen  be  excited  iojkmh  mt 
frori.  If  we  love  Christ  and  ttie  souls  of  men,  we  Mre  desiiotfs 
of  doing  good;  and  we  faaye  oar  pleas  of  dumg  good.  Hofw 
grievoos  wonM  it  be,  should  we  be  overtaken  by  death,  befoie 
ooi*  favorite  plans  Ws  aooomfdished !  Let  ns  then,  as  ministeiB 
of  Christ,  lay  out  the  busmess  of  life  wisely,  and  execute  it  with 
idl  diligence.  And  let  us  begin  in  season,  to  do  our  last  works. 
We  may  be  kx>king  for  an  oj^Kxrtumty  in  some  distant  period,  to 
perform  those  things  which  belong  to  die  dosing  scene  of  bfe. 
Bat  let  us  beware  of  trusting  to  this.  A  sudden  removal,  without 
«ny  premonition,  may  await  us.  Or  if  God  diall  kindly  eciBflapt 
lom  fhym  such  a  stroke,  we  may  still  lose  the  opportunity  we  ase 
expecting.  When  our  heallb  declines,  our  mental  vigor  may  also 
^decUne.  He  tiiat  has  the  stnmgest  understanding,  may  then  «i- 
inbit  ttie  understanding  of  an  infant,  or  no  understanding  at  aH. 
The  power  of  speech,  the  power  of  action,  and  the  power  4£ 
fhonght  may  M  us ;  and  all  those  things  which  we  deferred  to 
the  end  of  life,  may  be  left  undone  forever.  Let  us  then  be  doing 
otir  ftuf  things.  Let  us  be  saying  our  last  words  to  our  partneis 
And  our  ohildren.  Let  ns  foe  writmg  our  lost  sermons,  and  ow 
last  letters.  Let  ns  be  making  our  last  addresses  to  our  flocks. 
Let  ns  be  performing  our  last  acts  of  Ohristian  friendship  toward 
oar  breAren  in  the  ministry,  and  our  last  acts  of  benevdence  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  CSurist.  And  when  we  go  into  our 
closets,  let  us  feel,  as  thou^  we  were  about  to  search  our  hearts 
and  raise  our  cries  to  our  God  and  Saviour  for  the  last  time  before 
Hke  ail-reveating  day.  0  brethren,  if  we  might  be  duly  affected 
with  sudi  a  sentiment  as  tiiis,  it  would  cure  the  vanity  of  our 
minds ;  it  would  impress  the  character  of  seriousness  and  piety 
upon  our  daily  conduct,  and  would  ^ectually  constrain  us  to 
preach  and  live  as  cfyinff  tmh. 

Let  ns  learn  one  more  lesson.  However  beloved  and  venerated 
the  mimstofs  of  Christ  may  be  —however  elevated  and  useful  their 
station  —  Ihey  mtut  dU.  What  Ihen  k  most  important  to  a  minis- 
ter when  he  comes  to  the  close  of  Ufe  ?    What  is  it  but  the  man- 
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ner  in  vrhich  he  has  treated  his  Saviour  and  his  own  soul^  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  holy  office  ?  If  he  can  then  say, 
**  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed;  I  have  fought  a  good  fightj 
I  have  finished  imy  eourse,  I  have  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there 
u  laid  up  for  me  a  croum  of  righteousnesMy  which  the  Lord  the 
righteous  Judge  will  give  me  at  that  day;  " — what  more  can  he 
desire? 

Finally^  though  under  ehepherde  die,  the  great  Shepherd  Uyes. 
He  will  take  care  of  his  sheep  and  his  lambs ;  not  one  of  them 
shall  perish.  His  cause  is  safe.  And  as  an  encouragement  to 
diligent  exertion,  let  us  consider  what  a  tram  of  good  effects  may 
result  from  our  labors.  We  have  contemplated  the  distinguished 
usefulness  of  that  venerable  minister,  whose  funeral  solemnities 
we  are  now  attending.  But  we  shall  find,  that  the  highest  in- 
gtances  of  his  usefulness  were  consequent  upon  a  few  effi)rt8  of 
enlightened  piety,  which  we  might  have  thought  of  inconsiderable 
moment.  Those  few  efforts  have,  through  divine  favor,  had  a 
leading  influence  to  set  in  motion  engines  of  good,  whose  operation 
ahready  begins  to  be  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  Christian  and 
pagan  world,  and  whose  blessed  efiects,  uniting  witii  the  eflbcts 
of  other  plans  of  benevolence,  vrill  we  doubt  not,  constantly  spread 
to  a  wider  and  wider  extent,  and  reach  to  the  end  of  time,  and  to 
everlasting  ages.  Brethren,  we  live  in  a  period  highly  &vorable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  designs.  Let  us  be  meditating 
good  for  Zion,  and  striving  in  one  way  ai^d  another,  to  [uromote  its 
prosperity.  Who  can  tell  what  holy  enterprises,  what  useful  in- 
stitutions, and  what  enlargement  to  Christ's  kingdom,  may  spring 
from  our  feeble  efforts  7  Our  seasons  of  meditation  and  prayer, 
our  studies,  our  consultations,  and  our  correspondence,  may, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  give  rise  to  a  good,  which  eternity 
only  can  measure.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing.  And  when  God 
summons  faithful  ministers  to  leave  tiieir  place  here,  and  engage 
in  the  work  of  heaven,  let  us  still  trust  in  him  and  take  courage. 
He  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  will  send  forth  other  laborers. 
He  will  not  leave  his  cause  without  advocates,  nor  his  churches 
without  pastors,  nor   the  heathen  world  without  misHJonaries* 
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After  we  are  laid  in  our  graves  other  ministers  will  rise  np  better 
than  we ;  for  a  better  day  is  at  hand,  tbe  churches  will  shine 
with  bri^ter  lustre.  A  purer  spirit  will  pervade  the  ministry ;  a 
sprit  of  deeper  humility,  of  more  fervent  love,  and  more  perfect 
harmony,  a  spirit  of  greater  wisdom  and  zeal,  a  spirit  of  hi^er 
eflbrt  and  more  exalted  piety.  Oreat  will  be  the  company  of 
thoee  who  will  publish  the  word  of  tiie  Lord,  and  great  tiie  success 
which  win  crown  their  labors.  He  fervent  prayers  offered  up  by 
oar  lamented  fiither,  and  by  the  thousands  now  with  him  in  glory, 
and  the  prayers  of  thousands  on  earth  now  panting  for  ihe  oon- 
yerrion  of  the  world,  will  be  answered,  in  the  universal  reiffi  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

VOL.  V.  21 
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00CA8I0N1D  BT  THB  DSATH  OV  THB  BET.  8AMX7XL  WORCfiSTXR,  D.  D^  fiSCRBTABT 
OV  THB  AM.  BOABD  OF  OOMHISSIONSBfl  FOR  FORKIGK 
m  THE  TABEBNAOLB  GSUBGH,  SALEM,  JULY  tS^  ISO. 


1  Sam.  25: 1. — Ahd  aulmubl  dibd;  ahd  all  thb  isrulitss  lauhtrd  hu. 

Wheneveb  a  good  man  dies,  the  world  sustains  a  loss.  Bat 
among  good  men,  there  is  an  obvious  ground  of  distinction.  God 
has  constituted  his  moral  kmgdom,  as  he  has  the  natural  body. 
Though  there  is  but  one  body,  there  are  many  members.  And 
though  the  members  are  all  necessary;  some  hold  a  place  of 
higher  importance  than  others,  and  the  loss  of  them  is  more  se- 
verely felt.  When  the  Apostle  touches  upon  this  distinction 
among  Christians,  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  stigmatizing  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  envy,  and  of  promoting  mutual  love  and 
sympathy,  and  a  paramount  regard  to  the  good  of  the  wh<Je. 
And  why  should  the  difference,  which  God  has  made  among  the 
members  of  his  spiritual  empire,  ever  excite  any  other  feelings, 
than  these  ?  For  what  is  the  difference,  but  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  usefulness?  That  man  is  marked  with  the  hi^est 
(Kstinction,  who  does  the  most  good.  True  greatness  is  combined 
with  the  best  mterest  of  the  world.  And  if  we  love  the  best 
mterest  of  the  world,  we  shall  love  the  man  who  promotes  it; 
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ind  we  shall  love  him  most,  who  promotes  it  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  the  contempUtion  of  the*great  object  which  benoT- 
olenoe  seeks,  we  are  raised  ahore  self-interest.  We  forget  our 
individoal  importance ;  we  forget  all  personal  distanctions.  Let 
the  highest  degree  of  good  be  accomplished,  whetiier  bj  us  or  by 
others  as  jpstruments,  and  we  have  our  desire.  Mere  intellectual 
greatness,  or  worldly  greataieas  is  indeed  an  object,  to  which  ambi- 
tion looks  up  with  impatient  aspirations.  But  what  is  it  m  the 
sij^t  of  God,  or  in  the  sight  of  good  men  ?  It  is  the  greatness 
of  Christian  bmevolmce^  that  we  admire ;  it  is  the  greatness,  not 
of  the  man  who  hnu  superior  endowments,  but  of  the  man,  whose 
superior  endowments  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ;  the 
greatness  of  the  man,  who,  feeling  that  he  is  not  his  own,  presents 
himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  Qod,  and  ezista  only  for  the  wel&re  of 
his  kingdom.  This  is  the  greatness  that  disarms  hostility,  that 
puts  envy  to  shame,  that  attracts  universal  love,  and  that  does 
not  moulder  in  the  grave. 

I  propose  on  this  occasion,  to  inquire  briefly,  by  what  commu  md 
in  ttfhat  manner  the  oharacter  of  tr%^  greatneu  %9  formed. 

Here  I  begin  by  ascribing  to  God  all  that  constitutes  excel- 
lence of  character--* all  that  fits  men  for  distmguished  usefidness. 
In  Chd^%  hand  it  is  to  make  great.  He  creates  and  sustains  the 
immortal  mind  with  all  its  powers.  He  creates  and  sustains  the 
body,  with  all  its  vigor  and  activity.  And  it  is  by  his  Spirit 
that  a  man  is  new-created -^^^  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works."  Everything  which  j^ves  improvement  to  the  undeiw 
atanding  or  the  heart,  is  from  God.  Let  it  be  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  cultivated  and  strengthened  by  the  use  of  various 
natural  means.  Who  appointed  those  means  but  God?  And 
who  but  God  ^ves  a  heart  to  use  them,  and  makes '  that  use 
successful  ?  Be  it  so  that  Christiana  are  sanctified  through  the 
truth.  It  is  God  that  sanctifies  them  in  tins  very  way.  The 
truth  is  his  instrument;  and  from  him  comes  all  its  efficacy. 
When  therefore  you  fix  your  eye  upon  a  Christian,  who  exhibita 
the  character  of  distinguished  greatness ;  you  see  the  workman^ 
$hip  qf  fforf— the  expression  of  his  power  and  his  goodnesa. 
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The  Christian  is  what  he  ia,  by  the  grace  of  Chd.  To  God  then 
be  all  the  glory  of  those  faculties,  which  distinguish  men  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field ;  of  that  holiness,  which  distinguishes  Christiaos 
from  the  ungodlj ;  and  of  every  degree  of  piety  and  usefulnees, 
which  nuses  one  Christian  above  another. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  in  what  way  a  ChrMfnj  posieih 
ing  the  requitUe  natural  endaumentSy  and  et^'oying  the  gmdanot 
and  Nesdng  of  Chd  aetpdres  the  characUT  of  true  greatnese. 

In  the  first  place,  he  directs  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  mod 
excellent  andtvorthy  object  —  the  salvation  of  men — the  good  of 
CkrieCe  kingdom.  If  a  man  turns  his  thoughts  and  labors  to  the 
good  of  his  country,  his  heart  grows  patriotic  and  noble.  But  if 
he  exercises  his  thoughts  and  affections  upon  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom, the  effect  on  his  character  will  be  as  much  higher,  as  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  value  of  his  kingdom  are  more  excellent, 
than  any  earthly  object.  The  heart  becomes  assimilated  to  the 
object  of  its  attachment.  He  that  contemplates  and  loves  the 
character  of  Christ,  is  by  degrees  changed  into  the  same  image. 
He  that  emj^oys  himself  in  so  great  a  work  as  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  will  be  constantiy  ennobled  by  the  nature  of 
his  employment.  He  will  derive  a  greatness  from  the  greatness 
of  the  work  in  which  he  is  occupied. 

But  the  Christian,  who  acquires  the  character  of  greatness,  oon- 
templates  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  pursues  the  welfiire  of  lus 
kingdom  with  intense  affection.  And  it  is  very  much  in  proportion 
to  the  frequency  and  strength  of  his  benevolent  and  pious  eflbrts, 
that  he  experiences  a  salutary  influence  upon  his  own  mind.  When 
a  man  comes  to  such  a  state,  that  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and 
the  precious  interests  of  his  church  are  the  objects  of  his  contempla- 
tion froih  day  to  day;  when  they  occur  spontaneously;  when 
other  things,  which  formerly  had  a  place  in  his  mind,  in  a  great 
measure  retire ;  when  these  divine  objects  get  so  strong  a  hold  of 
his  thoughts,  that  no  pleasures,  no  cares  or  suffering?  can  exclude 
them;  in  short,  when  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
becomes  his  ruling  passion ;  then  he  experiences  a  rapd  growth  in 
everything  excellent  and  praise-worthy.     Whatever  is  earthly  in 
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his  nature  dies  awaj.  1^  thoughts  and  affections  range  in  a 
higher  and  brighter  re^on.  He  acquires  moral  purity,  enlarge- 
ment and  strength,  and  advances  rapidly  towards  the  elevated 
character  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

My  brethren,  do  any  of  you  aim  at  eminence  in  Christian  piety 
and  usefulness  ?  See  here  what  course  you  must  pursue.  And 
see  here  the  course  actually  pursued  by  that  cUitinffuished  servant 
of  Christy  who  has  recently  been  taken  &om  us.  Beloved  man ! 
Wherever  his  name  is  known,  not  only  among  those  who  were 
personally  attached  to  him,  but  through  the  Christian  world,  it  is 
associated  with  all  that  is  precious  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

Our  departed  brother  was,  in  the  best  sense,  a  man  of  diitinr 
guishfd  exceUenee,  He  possessed  eminent  qualifications,  and 
attained  to  eminent  usefulness.  The  qualities  of  his  understand- 
ing and  heart  were  such,  as  would  have  rendered  him  beloved  and 
useful  in  any  condition.  Had  he  lived  in  the  most  retired  viUage ; 
the  inhabitants  would  have  been  enlightened  by  his  wisdom,  and 
benefited  by  his  pious  example  and  benevolent  services.  Had  he 
lived  in  days  of  persecution,  and  had  tiie  power  of  his  enemies 
immured  him  in  a  prison  ;  he  possessed  excellences  of  character, 
which  would  have  been  manifested  even  tiiere.  His  meekness 
and  self-government  would  have  checked  the  impatience  of  his 
fellow  sufferers ;  his  affectionate  counsels  would  have  enlightened 
and  comforted  them ;  and  the  ardor  of  his  prayers  and  praises 
would  have  taught  them  the  happiness  of  devotion. 

But  his  peculiar  greatness  arose  very  much  from  the  droumr 
itanees  in  which  he  woe  placed  ^lA  the  relations  tohichJtestietained. 
It  is  indeed  very  obvious,  that  he  had  an  original  structure  of 
mind,  exactly  suited  to  the  work  which  God  designed  for  him. 
Still  it  was  his  situation — it  was  his  being  actually  called  to  his 
work,  and  successfully  engaged  in  accomplishing  it,  which  made 
known  the  value  of  his  talents,  and  led  to  their  highest  improve- 
ment. In  a  very  important  sense,  a  man  is  made  hy  circum- 
stances. The  time  when  he  lives ;  the  particular  place  where  he 
acts  ;  the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  those  with  whom  he  is  most 
neariy  connected ;  the  nature  of  die  duties  allotted  to  him,  and 
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the  degree  of  suoeess  by  which  his  labon  are  ammated,  all 
conspire  to  impart  to  his  character  the  qualities  which  it  finallj 
exhibits. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  skilful  bi(^rapher,  well  acquainted  with 
the  early  life  of  Doctor  Worcester,  could  fix  upon  a  yariety  of 
incidents,  which  tended  at  once  to  unfold  the  peculiar  propertiea 
of  his  mind,  and  to  produce  those  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
which  afterwards  became  chief  ingredients  in  his  character.  God 
knows  for  what  service  he  designs  every  man ;  and  he  frequency 
ffyee  such  a  direction  to  the  events  of  childhood  and  youthi  that 
those  peculiar  properties  of  mind,  which  will  be  of  the  highest  use 
in  afteMife,  shall  be  early  exercised  and  strengthened ;  and  whfle 
the  man  himself  and  those  around  him  know  nothing  of  the  mattCTi 
God  is  preparing  him  for  his  work ;  and  preparing  him  by  means, 
which  will  afterwards  be  seen  to  have  been  exactly  suited  to  tho 
end,  and  so  will  be  a  subject  of  grateful  acknowledgment  aod 
admiration. 

But  my  remarks  can  extend  no  further,  than  to  ike  coounance- 
ment  of  his  public  life. 

He  was  first  called  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter in  a  situation  attended  with  peculiar  trials.  And  those  trials 
were  important  means  of  qualifying  him  for  the  work  which  divine 
providence  allotted  to  him.  No  man  ever  acquires  strength  and 
decision  of  character,  without  contending  with  difficulties.  If  all 
is  smooth  and  prosperous,  the  mind  contracts  inactivity  and  softp 
ness.  But  the  frequent  occurrence  of  straits  and  sufferings  raises 
a  mind,  happily  constituted,  to  a  high  tone  of  resolution,  and  pre* 
pares  it  for  firm  and  energetic  action. 

Our  brotiier  before  his  removal  firom  his  first  charge,  gave  evi-> 
dence  of  uncommon  discretion  and  forethought ;  of  patience  and 
self -control ;  of  great  strength  of  understanding  and  integrity  gf 
heart,  and  a  steady  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 

In  the  year  1803,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry  h 
ikia  place.  The  station  was  highly  important ;  and  it  involved 
duties,  which  no  man  of  ordinary  qualifications  would  have  hem 
e«mpetent  to  discharge*    Here  he  laborod  with  wisdom  and  issl. 
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in&L  firnmesi  and  pexflereranoe.  He  kept  hia  eye  upon  the  spixw 
itual  intereats  of  the  chnrch.  A  reviyal  of  religion,  which  he  wai 
pennitted  more  than  once  to  witneae  as  the  firoit  of  his  labors,  he 
legiarded  as  the  most  desirable  of  aQ  events.  As  a  preacher,  he 
exhibited  soundness  of  futh,  manlj  strength  of  intelleot,  a  onlti- 
yated  taste,  and  a  warm  heart  jBGs  preaching  was  always  serioos^ 
afibetionate,  and  instmctiye,  and  freqoently  imfNreasiye.  His 
ehoFch  and  people  knew -^  every  parent  and  every  child  knew, 
iliat  he  loved  their  sonls,  and  sought  their  everlasting  wel&re.  In 
all  cases  of  difficulty,  which  occurred  in  the  church  or  congrega* 
Oasiy  he  was  a  most  judicious  counsellor ;  in  affliction,  a  friend,  a 
father,  a  comforter.  Se  magrdfied  hU  office.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
that  a  minister  enjoys,  in  an  equal  degree  with  him,  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  his  people.  And  I  wish  I  were  not  obliged  to  say, 
that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  minister,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  love 
the  sacred  office.  There  was  nothing  more  disttnctly  marked  in 
his  character,  than  the  strong,  permanent  affection  which  united 
him  to  the  pastoral  work.  He  cleaved  to  it,  as  to  his  life.  With 
this  ch)se  adherence  of  his  affections  to  the  holy  office,  he  could 
not  but  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  tiie  objects,  with 
which  that  office  made  him  eonversant.  The  regular  performance 
ef  its  duties,  prompted  by  his  heart  as  well  as  his  conscience, 
imparted  an  increasmg  purity  and  elevation  to  his  character.  If 
I  mistake  not,  it  was  evident  to  his  friends  generally,  &at  he 
became  more  and  more  a  consecrated  man.  This,  I  am  aware,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  effectual  operation  of  God.  But  God  ope- 
rates throng  means.  And  I  cannot  but  think,  that  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  his  spiritual  improvement  was,  the  diligence, 
tiie  affi»ction,  and  the  pleasure,  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  TSEm  employments  as  a  minister,  animated 
by  die  true  s{Mrit  of  his  office,  contributed  direotiy  and  powerfully, 
to  advance  him  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue,  and  to  {^ve  him 
the  viriUe  impress  ci  Christian  sanctity. 

But  Dr.  Worcester's  usefubess  extcoMled  beyond  his  particular 
^rge.  BSs  repatatimi  for  practical  wisdom,  and  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  priaciplea  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in 
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New  England,  occasioned  frequent  applications  to  him  for  counsd 
and  assistance.  And  the  public  sentiment  respecting  him  was 
finallj  such,  that  scarcely  an  instance  occurred  of  great  difficulty 
in  our  churches,  where  his  advice  was  not  sought.  He  collected 
thought,  the  foresight,  the  decisdon,  which  he  exhibited  in  the 
buoness  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  gave  him  great  influence  with 
those  who  agreed  with  him  in  principle,  while  they  secured  to  him 
the  honest  respect  of  his  opposers.  But  by  nothing  did  he  more 
distinguish  himself  in  such  concerns,  than  by  his  sincere  love  of 
peace,  and  his  success  in  reconciling  contending  parties. 

The  frequent  agency  he  had  in  the  transaction  of  eccleaastical 
buEoneas  brought  him  into  a  closer  connection  with  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Christ,  made  him  more  familiarly  acquiunted  witii 
their  circumstances,  and  gave  him  a  more  lively  interest  in  their 
welfSare,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gained  for  him,  in  a  higher  and 
higher  degree,  the  public  confidence,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
him  to  enter,  with  brighter  prospects,  into  a  more  eztensiye  sphere 
of  public  duty. 

Dr.  Worcester's  feelings  were  averse  to  reli^ous  controversy ; 
though  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  mind,  and  his  habit  of  dose, 
patient  thinking  qualified  him  to  be  a  distinguished  controversial 
writer.  I  shall  only  say  on  this  occasion,  that  those  who  receive 
the  common  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  must  consider  it  as  a  special 
&vor  of  heaven,  that  they  have,  I  will  not  say  the  opMonttj  but 
the  arguments  of  Dr.  Worcester  on  tiie  grand  controversy  of  the 
present  day. 

But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  what  chiefly  accounts  fi)r  the  ele- 
vation of  our  dear  brother's  character,  or  chiefly  constituted  tiie 
usefrdness  of  his  life.  I  refer  to  hi$  oannsetian  mth  the  Miewmr 
ary  cause;  first,  with  the  Massa^usetts  Mxerionary  Society^  of 
which  he  was  many  years  Secretary y  and  afterwards  President; 
and  then  with  our  Foreign  JtRssions.  I  say  not  that  there  is  any 
office  on  eadh,  more  exalted  and  holy,  than  the  Christian  ntmw- 
6y,  or  any  object  more  important  than  that  which  the  ministry  is 
designed  to  promote.  The  fact  is,  the  nnssianary  cause  is  iiie 
same  as  that,  which  every  minister  laUnrs  to  advance.    It  is  tiie 
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same  cause,  taken  m  a  more  extended  sense.  It  is  the  cause  of 
benevolence — the  cause  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  the  whole 
uneyangelized  world.  And  the  ofiSce  which  our  departed  brother 
filled,  in  connection  with  die  missionary  cause,  was  the  office  of  a 
Christian  minister,  in  its  largest  sense.  As  to  the  extent  of  its 
design,  it  resembles  the  office  of  tiie  apostles,  who  were  commis- 
sioned to  ^^  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  Now  if  I  would  show  you  exactly  what  Dr.  Wor- 
cester was  ;  if  I  would  fix  your  eye  upon  the  highest  distinction 
which  marked  his  character ;  I  must  present  him  before  you,  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Comnm- 
$ioner»  for  Foreign  Miesiom.  It  was  for  this  office  he  was 
designated  in  the  purpose  of  God.  It  was  for  this  office,  so 
important  and  arduous,  that  all  his  previous  labors  and  trials  con- 
tributed to  prepare  him.  It  was  in  this  office,  that  his  peculiar 
talents  found  room  for  their  most  appropriate  exercise.  Here  he 
was  in  his  proper  place.  And  here^  through  the  mercy  of  Qoi^ 
his  character  acquired  its  brightest  lustre. 

Can  it  be  necessary  for  me,  in  this  age  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  Christian  effort,  to  produce  arguments  to  prove  the  importance 
and  excellence  of  the  missicmary  cause  ?  Are  tiiere  any  among 
us,  who  will  award  to  our  departed  brother  the  honor  of  smoere 
and  pious  endeavors,  and  yet  doubt  the  soundness  of  his  judgment 
in  directing  tiiem  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  ?  Are 
there  any,  who  can  witness  the  zeal,  the  liberality,  the  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  which  are  employed  for  the  promotion  of  the  missionary 
cause,  and  say,  that  the^  are  all  employed  in  a  useless  or  doubtM 
enterprise  — that  the  cause  they  are  designed  to  promote  is  not 
worthy  of  such  exertions  — and  tiiat  the  man  who  devotes  his  life 
to  that  cause,  though  he  may  deserve  our  candor  for  his  honesty, 
and  our  respect  for  his  talents,  and  our  love  for  ihe  goodness  of 
his  heart,  must  have  our  compassion  for  his  weakness  ?  Gladly 
would  I  remove  the  doubts  and  misapprehensions  of  any  who  view 
the  cause  of  missions  in  such  a  light.  And  gladly  would  I  excite 
the  active  zeal  of  those  who  have  better  views. 

Wm  yon  tiien  estimate  the  importance  of  the  missionary  cause 
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from  its  deiiffn  ?  What  is  diat  design,  but  the  salvation  qf  siimen 
perishing  in  the  darkness  of  paganism  f  Now  are  not  the  souk 
of  men  in  heathen  lands  immortal  as  well  as  ovrs  t  And  is  not 
their  immortality  stamped  with  ks  great  worth,  as  ours  ?  If  then 
we  deem  it  important  that  ow  souls  should  be  sayed,  and  omt 
immortal  existence  be  made  bappj ;  it  is  equally  important  that 
those  who  are  in  pagan  countries,  should  obtain  the  same  bless* 
mgs.  Has  not  all  Christendom  pronounced  that  to  be  an  excelleat 
precept,  which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  t 
And  can  any  one,  who  is  guided  by  this  rule,  and  who  has  any 
proper  regard  to  his  own  eternal  happiness,  think  lightly  of  tbe 
eternal  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  ?  But  if  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  is  so  important ;  no  man  can  question  the  importance 
of  those  efforts,  which  are  directed  to  the  mngle  purpoae  irf"  fiu^ 
nlshing  them  with  the  means  of  salvation,  and  of  making  thea 
heirs  of  all  its  blessings.  If,  indeed,  the  human  raoe  were  in  suck 
a  moral  condition,  as  the  lax  theology  of  the  day  represents ;  if 
men  had  no  depravity  to  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  if  they  had  no  sins  to  be  pardoned  and  no  pollution  to  be 
washed  away  by  atoning  blood ;  and  if  those,  who  have  never 
known  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  as  good  a  prospect  of  heaven,  at 
any  m  Christian  lands ;  we  might  quiet  all  our  anxieties  respecting 
the  heathen,  and  indulge  feelings  of  sincere  benevolence  towards 
them,  without  any  efforts  for  their  conversion.  And  I  am  very 
willing  to  concede,  that  for  those,  who  deny  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  in  regard  to  the  character  and  pros- 
pects of  man,  it  is  every  way  consistent  to  think  the  misfflonaiy 
cause  of  no  value,  and  to  look  with  indifferenoe  on  all  that  is  done 
to  convert  tiie  heathen  world.  But  if  all  men  are  ^^  by  natun 
children  of  wrath ; "  and  if  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
whereby  they  can  be  saved,  but  *the^  name  of  Jesus ;  and  if  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  appomted  means  of  bringing  men  to 
enjoy  that  salvation ;  then  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  separate  the 
exercise  of  benevolence  from  the  cause  of  missions;  and  no  fiiend 
of  man  can  be  content,  without  making  every  possible  exertion  to 
send  the  gospel  to  all  nations.    Did  the  Son  of  God  deem  it 
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necessary  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  suffer  and  die,  to  pro' 
•ore  salvation  for  sinners  ?  And  can  we  deem  it  of  no  conse- 
quence tiiat  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  that  salvation  ? 
If  Christianity  is  of  any  value  to  us,  it  is  certainly  of  as  great 
value  to  the  heati^n.  Was  not  the  Christian  religion  a  blessing 
to  those  who  were  converted  by  the  kbors  of  the  apostles  ?  Was 
it  not  a  blessing  to  our  forefathers  in  Europe,  who  were  turned 
from  the  basest  idolatry,  and  made  members  of  Christ's  kingdom  ? 
Tbink  of  ihe  difference  between  us,  and  the  people  of  those 
countries  where  pag^  ignorance  prevails.  To  what  is  all  this 
diffBrence  owing,  but  to  the  OhrUtian  religion  f  And  must  not 
those  labors  be  important,  which  are  one  day  to  secure  to  idola- 
trous naticms  all  that  is  precious  in  our  holy  religion,  and  to  render 
tbem  as  enlightened,  as  pious,  as  happy,  as  the  best  Christians 
kere  7  Just  ima^e  all  the  millions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Amei^ 
iea,  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  heathenism,  formed  into  Christiaa 
ehUTcbes,  engaged  publicly  and  privately  in  worshipjnng  Ck>d, 
observing  all  the  commands  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and 
living  as  examples  of  ri^teousness  and  peace.  See  parents, 
once  bowing  down  to  dumb  idols,  and  practising  the  most  degrad- 
ing vices,  now  waUdng  bef(n«  their  households  in  uprightness  of 
heart,  and  bringmg  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord.  See  children  listening  to  the  vmce  of  Christian 
iBBtruction.  See  angels  rejoidng  over  sinners  brought  to  repent- 
ance. See  believers  abounding  m  good  works ;  in  affliction,  sub- 
mitting to  God ;  in  death,  rejoicing  in  hope  of  eternal  glory. 
Wo«dd  not  such  a  state  be  infinitely  better,  than  their  present 
0lftte  of  stupid  idolatry,  and  of  brutal  ignorance  and  wretched^ 
ness  ?  The  friends  of  the  missionary  cause  are  attempting  to 
aeeomi^iBh  all  this ;  and  to  aecomidish  it,  not  for  one  generation, 
but  fior  an  generations,  to  the  end  of  time.  Where  is  the  man, 
ikat  ean  question  the  excellence  of  this  attempt  ?  And  who,  that 
loves  his  fellow-creatures,  can  refrain  from  rejoicing  m  the  most 
Aitanl  hope,  that  tlie  attempt  will  be  successful  ?  And  are  we 
fbfbiddett  to  indulge  this  hope  ?  Is  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
ivorld  imfmicticable  t    Has  not  Qod  power  enough  and  benevtK 
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lence  enough  to  convert  them  ?  Are  not  the  proYisionB  of  the 
gospel  sufiScientlj  large  and  abundant  ?  Is  not  the  way  that  is 
opened  to  heaven  sufficiently  broad  ?  Have  not  many  actually 
been  converted,  who  were  once  as  far  from  righteousness  as  they  7 
We  mdeed  believe  that  the  heathen  are  much  more  depraved  and 
degraded^  and  much  more  dismclined  to  embrace  the  gospel,  thaa 
the  opposers  of  missions  believe  them  to  be.  We  see  more  and 
mightier  obstacles,  than  they  do,  to  the  success  of  the  missionary 
cause.  But  we  find  no  reason  for  despair.  Were  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  Christianizing  the  heathen  far  greater  than  they 
are  ;  we  should  still  have  confident  hopes  of  success ;  hopes  rest- 
ing, not  on  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  heart,  nor  on  the  efficacy 
of  human  persuasion  to  counteract  those  tendencies ;  but  on  the 
promise  of  Ck>d,  and  on  that  divine  grace  which  superabounds 
where  sin  hath  abounded.  The  conversion  of  the  worid,  tiiougli 
impossible  for  man,  is  an  easy  work  for  God.  It  required  as  great 
an  effi)rt  of  divine  power  and  divine  love  to  save  any  ^  ut,  as  it 
would  require  to  save  stupid  idolaters.  And  as  Gk)d  is  the  eom- 
mon  Father  of  men,  and  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  why  should 
we  suppose  he  will  confine  his  special  favors  to  a  small  portion  of 
our  race  ?  Why  should  we  form  such  an  opinicm  of  that  Being 
who  made  the  world,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  as  to  think,  that  he  is  not  as  willmg  to  exert  his  power  in 
behalf  of  the  heathen,  as  in  <mr  behalf;  or  that  he  will  not  be  as 
ready  to  prosper  our  endeavors  to  convert  sinners  in  heathen 
lands,  as  in  our  own  country  ? 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  subject.  For  it 
seems  impossible,  that  any  man  who  regards  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  bUsrinffy  should  not  desire  its  universal  diffusion,  or  that  he 
should  not  rejoice  in  tiie  exertions  now  made  to  bring  the  whole 
world  under  its  influence.  Objections  against  the  mimionary 
cause  are  conastent  enough  from  the  mouths  of  infidels.  But  for 
Christian  to  make  them,  is  a  shocking  absurdity. 

Here  then  we  have  a  cause  of  tiie  highest  oonceivable  moment 
Other  enterprises  for  the  welfiEure  of  man  are  benevolent  and  use- 
fuL    But  the  mimimairy  cause  is  superior  to  all  others.    It  if 
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more  beneyolent,  more  exalted,  more  glorious.  It  aims  at  nothing 
less,  than  to  communicate  the  blessings  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
ihrough  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth's  population.  And  notwith- 
standing all  the  difiBculties  which  stand  in  its  way,  and  which  are 
00  apt  to  discourage  our  fiunt  hearts,  it  has  a  certain  prospect  of 
success.  The  undertaking,  in  which  the  friends  of  missions  are 
now  engaged,  is  one  upon  which  future  generations  will  look  back, 
as  we  do  upon  the  labors  of  the  apostles  and  succeeding  missionar 
Ties,  in  Christianizing  particular  parts  of  the  world.  Thej  wiD 
look  back,  and  bless  God,  that  he  put  it  into  ihe  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple at  this  daj,  to  be^  this  work  of  love ;  and  they  will  bless 
Qod  for  its  accomplishment.  And  when  converted  myriads  shall 
call  to  mind  the  commencement  of  those  eflbrts,  which  brought 
Hiem  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  they  will  remember  our 
lamented  Worcester,  and  will  associate  his  name  with  what  was 
done  for  their  salvation.  In  the  history  of  tiie  church.  Christians 
will,  from  generation  to  generation,  read  the  history  of  our  hon- 
ored Secretary^  and  will  form  a  juster  estimate,  than  we  can,  of  the 
importance  of  the  office  which  he  filled,  and  of  the  cause  which  he 
promoted. 

My  liearers  will  not,  I  hope,  charge  me  with  a  needless  digres- 
aon  in  what  I  have  said,  when  they  consider  that  the  character 
of  Dr.  Worcester  was  identified  with  the  missionary  caiise.  If 
tiie  missionary  cause  is  insignificant;  so  must  we  consider  the 
man  who  made  an  offering  of  himself  for  its  advancement.  But 
if  that  cause  is  great  and  excellent —  if  it  is,  in  truth,  the  cause 
of  human  salvation,  the  cause  of  infinite  love  ;  then  the  character 
of  the  man,  who  had  so  distinguished  an  influence  in  promoting  it, 
must  have  a  correspondiDg  greatness  and  excellence. 

In  every  office  which  our  Corresponding  Secretary  previously 
sustained,  he  so  united  talent  and  fidelity,  as  to  gain  an  honorable 
place  in  the  pubUc  esteem.  But  in  this  last  office,  he  appeared 
before  the  world  with  a  character  of  more  finished  excellence. 
Here  all  his  talents  and  acquisitions,  as  a  scholar  and  a  minister, 
and  all  his  virtues  as  a  Christian,  combined  their  influence  to  pro- 
duce one  grand  result.     And  when  we  look  at  his  agency  in  this 
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gireat  concern,  we  see  what  God  intended  by  the  peeuliariiim  of 
his  character.  In  this  his  peculiarities  were  all  turned  to  account 
Thej  conspired  with  the  other  attributes  of  his  nund  to  produce  in 
him  such  a  remarkable  fitness  for  bis  work,  that  no  (me  oould 
doubt  for  what  Qod  designed  &im.  Our  bebved  Secretary  was 
as  manifestly  in  his  proper  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as 
the  hand  or  the  head  is  in  its  proper  place  in  the  natural  bo4y* 
In  the  station  wUch  he  finally  held,  he  eidubited  a  greater  ayn><' 
metry  and  a  stronger  expressiveness  of  character,  than  ever 
before.  And  now,  you  might  as  well  think  of  doing  justice  to 
the  character  of  Paul,  without  exhibiting  him  as  the  Apostle  t9 
ttie  Grentiles,  as  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Worcester,  wkbout  ex^ 
hibi^ng  him  in  this  hij^iest  and  most  arduous  q^bere  <^  his  lih* 
bors. 

Learn  the  manner  in  which  be  filled  ttiis  <^ice,  tnm  fiioti, 
Iioam  it  firom  those  Reports  of  the  Board  which  he  wrote,  ea« 
pecially  the  two  last.  Learn  it  tnm  his  oorreq)oodeiioe  wiDi 
the  missionaries,  should  that  interesting  correspondence  ever  be 
made  public.  Iieam  it  fWnn  the  charactei^  of  otur  nnsskmaiy 
establishments  m  different  parts  of  the  w<»rld.  I  think  it  in^ioa* 
able  that  any  competent  judge  should  not  perceive  the  auperi<v 
wisdom  which  these  establishments  display.  They,  are  all  adapted 
to  permanent  operation,  and  to  permanent  mi  increasing  suo- 
oees.  They  are  c<mducted  so  manifestly  according  to  the  diotatai 
of  sober,  Christian  judgment,  that  tiiey  have  already  done  mwsh 
towards  silencing  the  objections  of  opposers,  and  will,  I  am  oon^ 
fident,  soon  unite  all  candid,  pious  men  in  the  cause  of  miasiont. 
Learn  too  the  manner  in  which  our  brother  filled  his  office,  firon 
the  influence  he  had  with  ihe  community,  and  the  success  yflmk 
uniformly  attended  his  earnest  appeals  to  them,  in  behalf  of  (he 
funds  of  Ihe  Board.  The  American  pec^e  are  a  discerning  peeploy 
and  when  possessed  of  sufficient  evidence,  are  not  prone  to  jtftd|te 
incorrectly.  They  would  not  mvest  a  man  with  the  highest  d^ 
gree  of  influence,  unless  his  conduct  entitled  him  to  confidence. 
Had  there  been  any  material  defect  in  the  qualifioati<ms  of  our 
Seoretury,  or  had  there  been  anything  ezceptkmable  or  stt^Hoioot 
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m  his  {mblie  or  private  conduct ;  the  treatment  he  would  have 
hsA  from  the  community  would  have  been  verj  different  from 
what  it  was.  The  yarious  plans  of  missionary  operation,  adopted 
by  the  Prudential  Committee,  have  repeatedly  involved  the  Board 
in  expenses,  fiur  beyond  their  resources.  Had  the  good  people 
cf  our  country  suspected  any  want  of  wisdom  in  those  expensive 
{dans,  or  in  him  who  had  a  principal  agency  in  concerting  them ; 
fliey  would  not,  at  his  solicitation,  have  so  promptly  increased 
iheir  contributions,  and  so  generously  relieved  the  embarrassments 
of  the  Board. 

The  evidences  of  the  distinguished  character  of  our  Secretary, 
which  I  have  now  suggested,  are  before  the  public.  But  there 
are  other  evidences,  which  have  necessarily  been  concealed  from 
tbe  pvUio  eye;  I  mean  the  steady,  long-continued  intenseness 
ef  his  mental  labors  in  private,  and  the  part  sustained  by  him 
in  ih«  deHberations  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  Could  the 
friends  of  our  Foreign  AGssions  have  seen  him  in  those  delibera- 
Iftonsiy  and  those  intense  labors  oi  mmd,  they  would  have  seen 
faim  in  his  strength ;  and  would  have  learned  something  of  the 
^cret  spring  of  those  systematic  movements,  by  which  the  Ameri* 
ean  Board  and  American  Christians  have  been  aimmg  to  enlighten 
and.  save  the  heathen. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Dr.  Worcester,  that 
he  bad  the  habit  of  mvestigating  a  subject  more  patiently  and 
liltorou^y,  and,  in  difficult  cases,  of  suspending  his  judgment 
kmger,  than  most  other  men.  His  mind  was  not  indeed  dis- 
tinguished for  that  rapidity  of  thought,  which  might  have  helped 
him  to  decide  and  act  with  promptness  as  well  as  propriety, 
in  ordinary  concerns,  but  which,  in  business  of  great  weight 
and  difficulty,  might  have  proved  an  essential  disqualification. 
He  had  the  superior  advantage  of  that  slower  and  tnore 
exact  movement  of  thought,  of  that  longer  reach  of  intellect, 
and  that  more  particular  and  more  consummate  deliberation, 
which  qualified  him  to  look  through  all  the  relations  of  a  compli- 
cated subject;  to  foresee  the  distant  results  of  the  measures 
finder  consideration ;  to  foresee  dangers,  and  by  seasonable  pre- 
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caution  to  avoid  them ;  and  to  carry  forward  a  syBtematic  {Jan, 
involving  interests  of  the  greatest  conceivable  moment,  to  a 
gradual,  but  sure  accomplishment.  In  these  vast  concerns  he 
had  nothmg  that  savored  of  presumption ;  nothing  precipitate ; 
nothing  showy,  visionary,  or  extravagant ;  and  nothing  of  tran- 
sient utility.  He  took  time  to  form  his  judgment;  but  when 
formed,  it  seldom  needed  reconsideration;  I  might  say  of  him, 
and  of  the  other  principal  agent  of  the  American  Board,  what 
could  be  said  of  few  men  living,  that  such  was  the  fairness  and 
thoroughness  of  their  mvestigations,  and  the  judiciousness  of 
their  decisions,  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  into  tiie 
expediency  or  feasibility  of  any  measure,  which  they  deliberately 
recommended. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  special  token  of  divine  favor,  that 
a  man  of  such  a  character  was  raised  up  at  a  time,  when  exer- 
tions so  extensive  and  so  difficult  were  to  be  made,  and  that  he 
was  permitted  to  devote  himself  so  long  to  the  concerns  of  our 
Foreign  missions.  Gladly  would  I  increase  the  public  esteem 
and  affection  which  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  men,  who  beoome 
public  agents  in  business  so  weighty  and  com|dicated.  The 
cares,  and  labors,  and  anxieties,  to  which  they  are  incessantly 
exposed,  would,  if  fully  known,  excite  more  general  sympathy. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications  of  Dr.  Worces- 
ter, that  difficulties  and  dangers,  however  various  and  unexpected, 
never  disconcerted  him.  He  could  meet  with  many  a  discom- 
fiture, without  bemg  either  subdued  or  discouraged.  In  those 
emergencies,  which  agitate  and  overwhelm  men  of  ordinary 
minds,  he  collected  new  strength  and  rose  to  higher  anima- 
tion and  to  mightier  efforts.  In  many  cases  which  occurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business,  he  could  see  no  present  means 
of  r^ief.  Difficulties  multiplied,  and  put  on  an  appalling  aspect 
But  in  him,  there  was  no  sinking,  no  trembling.  The  ultimate 
success  of  the  undertaking  was  inseparably  connected  in  bis  mind, 
with  the  almighty  ageiicy  and  faithfulness  of  God.  He  had  con- 
fidence that  great  things  would  be  done.  At  times  his  way  was 
hedged  up  with  difficulties.     But  he  had  no  doubt  the  difficulties 
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would  be  cleanrsd  awty.  Now  it  wa§  a  nigbt  (^  U^ck  darkness. 
B«l  he  erpected  the  ttonimg  would  come  wi&  its  cheering 
li^pii.  Ia  the  greatest  s^its,  he  was  so  entirely  a  sta-anger  to 
Ikat  despondency  which  enervates  Hie  mind,  that  he  was  all  the 
while  ^ntaneoody  preparing  himself  for  more  powerftd  action. 
When  otiiers  were  disheartened,  then  was  the  time  for  him  to 
go  fbrwanL  Under  erery  pressure,  he  acquired  more  intense 
arder  of  feeling  in  favor  of  his  object,  and  became  more  frnitfbl 
m  arguments  to  prove  its  excellence,  and  in  expedients  to  secure 
its*  socompliifcnient. 

I  shall  mention  one  more  proper^  y^Aoli  belonged  to  our 
dffyarted  brother;  namely,  that  in  regard  to  the  various  objects 
of  Christian  benevolence,  his  mind  was  weR  balanced  and  Ha 
leal  ufM  prop&rtimed,  I  do  not  mean^  that  he  gave  such  a 
fotiion  of  big  own  thoughts  and  labcHrs  to  each  object,  as  agreed 
exaetty  with  it»  oempsirative  importance.  Ko  inteffigent  being, 
who  is  not  infinite,  can  do  tiiis.  Bfrt  I  mean,  tttat  his  jadgra^il 
wad  not  so  biaMed  by  the  business  wtneh  engrossed  Ins  attention, 
tiiai  he  overlooked  the  importance  of  what  other  good  men  were 
striving  to  accomplish.  He  guarded  in  a  good  measure  agiuMt 
Ihe  fii«it>  to  wMch  every  maa  in  a  ptMc  station  is  liable,  namely, 
ihat  of  lo^dng  so  eameetiy  apt  hie  own  particular  object,  as  to 
lose  ttghft  of  othets.  Al^ough  he  was  oeeupied  constantiy  with 
the  labora  of  an  office  so  pttUic  k  its  nature,  and  so  extensive  in 
its  design ;  he  nei^ef  ceased  to  feel  the  impcHrtance  or  to  love  the 
dtftiei  of  the  pastoral  office.  Nor  did  his  zeal  for  Foreign  Bii»* 
fkm  frmetA  bis  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  missionary  eilbrts  fot 
the  befteftt  of  our  own  country^  or  in  any  other  works  of  Cbristiast 
charity^  It  was  obviouir  to  him,  sMud  it  wae  a  sentiment  which  he 
took  pleiuMxre  in  cherishing  and  expresmg,  that  the  various  ob- 
^Mtst,  which  CAiristians  are  now  laboring  to  accomplish,  are  in  the 
moet  inpoitant  ndspects  cue,  and  are  all  ei^jtfod  to  a  far  more 
HiiYiJ  and  efficient  psNJtx^iage,  Aan  they  have  ever  yet  received. 

I  have  now  p^rtiuyed  the  leading  features  of  Dt.  Worcester^e 
pri)lie  diaffader.  I  have  represented  him  as  a  man  of  distin- 
grisbed  enifistiee^  k  ijk0  church.     Biit  in  what  did  his  emi* 
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nence  mainlj  consist  ?  He  had  nothing  of  thaf  Imllianoy  of  gemns 
or  eloquence,  and  nothing  of  that  enchanting  popularitj  of  man- 
ners, which  gains  admiration  and  applause  from  the  multitude. 
He  indeed  had  a  powerful  and  well  cultivated  mind,  and  a  taste 
of  no  ordinary  refinement.  But  his  eminence  chiefly  consisted  in 
his  rightly  filling  an  office  of  vast  and  eternal  consequence  -^  an 
office  involving  labors,  burdens  and  anxieties,  which  are  insup- 
portable to  mere  human  strength.  It  consisted  m  his  pursuing 
the  business  of  that  office  with  mtensity  of  thought ;  witii  sim- 
plicity of  aim ;  with  inextinguishable  seal,  and  witii  the  persever- 
ance and  activity  of  a  man,  who  knows  the  greatness  and  good- 
ness of  his  undertaking,  and  who,  relying  not  on  the  resources  of 
his  own  mind,  but  on  the  help  of  God,  and  on  the  uncontrollable 
movements  of  his  providence,  resolves  on  its  execution.  It  con- 
sisted, in  shcMrt,  in  his  consecratmg  himself  and  all  tiiat  he  had 
to  a  cause  superlatively  excellent,  and  in  his  studying  and  labor- 
ing eamestiy  for  its  advancement. 

But  we  must  come  to  the  donng  scene  of  a  life,  which  was 
so  full  of  great  and  useful  actions.  Unremitted  labor  had  cre- 
ated or  increased  various  bodily  infirmities.  Those  infirmities 
had  for  some  time  been  assuming  a  more  and  more  alarming 
aspect.  The  consent  of  our  brother  to  visit  the  establishments  at 
Brainerd  and  Elliot  was  in  part  produced  by  his  solicitude  for 
the  missionary  cause  in  those  places,  and  in  part  by  a  desire  to 
repair  that  constitution,  which  his  long-continued  labors  had  al- 
most undermined.  It  may  seem  full  of  mystery,  that  he  should 
be  removed  far  away  firom  his  &mily  and  friends  to  die  in  tiie 
wilderness.  What  could  have  appeared  more  dedrable  to  us, 
than  that,  m  his  last  sickness,  his  pains  should  be  alleviated  and 
his  h^art  comforted,  by  the  tender  assiduities  of  his  own  beloved 
fiEunily.  And  what  could  have  appeared  to  be  more  desirable, 
or  to  promise  more  good  to  the  missionary  cause,  than  for  his 
feUownlaborers  to  have  some  seasons  for  firee  o<H>sultation  with 
him  in  his  last  days,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  views 
and  emotions^  which  must  have  been  produced  in  a  nund  so 
mature  and  ^elevated  as  his,  by  the  visible  approach  of  deattu 
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But  it  was  the  appointment  of  God  that  he  should  go  far  hencOi 
to  fflcken  and  die.  The  puns  he  took  to  learn  the  will  of  God 
respectmg  his  absence,  and  the  considerations  which  finallj  con- 
vinced his  hesitating  judgment  of  the  ezpediencj  of  the  yojage, 
stated  particularly  in  a  letter  to  the  Treasurer,  must  have  given 
entire  satisfiu^tion  to  the  pid)lic.  So  must  his  subsequent  reflec- 
tions, as  exhibited  in  the  siune  letter.  — ^^  It  has  been,"  he  says, 
<<  no  slight  satia&ctiiHi  to  my  mind,  that  I  came  Uther  in  obe- 
dience to  God's  direction,  and  not,  as  I  would  humbly  trust, 
without  some  degree  cf  filial  suhmisaion,  and  confidence,  and 
hope.  What  the  end  is  to  be,  is  not  yet  to  be  read.  It  may 
be  the  final  exit  from  all  earthly  scenes,  and  the  dropjnng  of  this 
slender  tabernacle,  though  £eur  away  from  its  kindred  dust,  yet  in 
the  place,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  upon  the  land,  appointed  by 
sovereign  goodness  for  its  rest  till  the  rising  day.  -^  It  may  be 
the  accomplishment  of  sometfaing  for  life  and  immortality  to  the 
wanderers  of  the  wilderness,  or  dwellers  in  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth,  by  an  instrumentality  so  feeble,  as  to  make  it  manifest 
-—that  the  excellency  of  the  power  must  have  been  of  God." 
^  At  the  age  of  fifty,  with  a  tamilj  requiring  a  father's  as  well 
as  a  mother's  care — a  people  holding  his  heart  with  a  thousand 
ties — a  study,  his  bved  retreat, '  Fast  by  the  curacies  of  Gt)d'  — 
respoombilitiee  the  most  weighty,  and  objects  of  attention  and 
aeti<m  6a  whi<di  only  he  would  live  and  labor — one  could  not 
leave  home  for  an  absence  so  long  and  with  prospects  so  preca- 
riooa,  without  many  reluctances  and  regrets,  and  thoughts  of 
serious  import,  and  movements  of  the  inmost  heart." — ''But 
what  is  time,  or  place,  or  outward  condition  ?  —  Grod  is  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places  the  same ;  and  to  feel  that  we  are  in  him  and 
he  in  us,  is  enough  for  hapfuness.  To  feel  that  we  are  where  he 
would  have  us  be,  and  doing  what  he  would  have  us  do,  is  all  that 
for  ourselves  we  should  desire." 

In  the  fdlowing  quotation  firom  the  same  letter,  he  expresses 
his  mature,  unwavering  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  missions.  — 
'^  One  thing  is  settled  in  my  mind ;  and  that  is  a  full  and  delist- 
fill  conviction,  that  the  cause  of  misdons  has  never  held  too  high 
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a  {^e  in  mj  estimation,  or  engaged  too  large  a  share  of  my 
Attention.  ^^  It  immeasurably  transcends  the  highest  estimation  of 
every  created  wind*  Aod  what  is  the  tfaerifiee  of  health,  what 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  to  such  a  cause  7  Be  the  erent  whal  it  may 
—  recovMped  health,  or  early  death— 'I  neter  catt  regret  what  I 
have  done  in  this  work ;  but  only  Ihat  I  have  dene  so  filtfe,  and 
with  a  heart  so  torpid." 

It  would  be  faij^y  itttdrestiAg  to  traee  itie  pregrestf  of  our 
beloYed  brotksr^  amid  weatinMi,  kArottty  aod  piun,  from  New 
Oriean*  to  Mr  IttiUan  eMUUbmeal^  The  he«rt  of  Jacob  was 
noi  more  fondly  sot  oa  gmg  down  to  Bgypi  and  seeing  Joseph 
before  he  died,  tbaaa  his  heart  was,  on  visiting  those  missionary 
stations.  At  a  little  distance  £rom  SUiot,  he  wrote  the  following 
ajpeetolic  letter  to  the  missionaries  at  that  piaoe ;  a  letter  whiefc 
most  strikingly  shows  the  sacred  passion  which  ruled  his  hea^rt. 
He  says — ^^In  various  scenes  and  changes;  m  perils  of  the 
sea  and  perils  of  the  wSdemess ;  m  much  weakness,  weariness, 
and  painfulness,  my  heart  has  been  cheered  with  the  antioipatioii 
of  being  refreshed  at  iSliot.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  the  will  of  our  ever  to  be  adored  Lord  and  Master,  i^t  Ike 
anticipation,  so  fcmdly  entertained,  diould  not  be  reaKsed.  I 
bow  to  his  soverrign  pleasure,  always  good  — infinity  good* 
Still  my  heart  mells  with  lon^ng  and  witii  tendemess  towards 
thai  cimsecrated  spot — towards  all  the  members  of  the  mi** 
sionary  &mily,  both  those  vriiom  I  have  seen,  and  Aose  whom  I 
have  not  seen  ;  and  towards  the  dear  ehiUr^  of  the  forest,  ike 
olgects  of  beaevdient  labor  and  care.  May  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tiie  Father  of  mteroiee  and  the  Qod  of 
all  grace,  bring  you  nearer  and  nearer  to  himdelf^  and  keep  yoa 
more  entirely  in  his  k>ve-^  grant  yoa  abondant  sappoi'ts  and  eon* 
solutions — make  you  faithful  unto  deatiL  May  be  blese  the 
school,  and  prosper  the  work  in  the  nation,  and  make  tlw  witdep* 
ness  and  soiitafy  place  to  be  ^ad  finr  yoa. -^  And  when  4ur 
hibors  and  trials  on  earth  shall  be  finished,  in  his  infinite  ucwyr 
may  we  meet  in  his  presence  above,  and  rejoiee  m  his  glery  for- 
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When  he  arriyed  at  Brainerd,  May  25,  he  was  extremelj 
feeble,  uid  as  it  seems,  looked  upon  the  time  of  his  departure 
as  near.  ^^  God,"  he  said, ''  is  very  gracious.  He  has  sustained 
me,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  thus  fiur,  and  granted  me  <Hie  great 
desire  of  my  heart,  in  bringing  me  to  Brainerd.  And  if  it  be 
i^greeaUe  to  his  holy  purposes,  that  I  should  leave  my  poor 
remains  here,  his  will  be  done."  He  was  able  to  attend  to  no 
business,  and  to  speak  but  little.  In  few  words  he  addressed  the 
members  of  the  church,  and  some  of  ttie  oongregation.  After 
that,  though  much  exhausted,  he  expressed  a  particular  desire 
that  the  children  of  tiie  school,  according  to  their  request,  should 
oome  in.  "  I  want " — he  said  with  tears — "  I  want  to  see  all 
my  dear  children,  and  to  take  ttiem  by  the  hand."  They  were 
then  called  in,  and  he  took  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  as  they 
passed  by  his  dying  bed.  Having  all  passed  round  in  procesoon, 
they  stood  and  sung  a  hymn.  He  was  affected  to  tears  most  of 
flie  time.    He  then  in  the  most  aflfoctionate  manner,  addressed 

them  while  they  were  melted  to  tears There,  on  the 

seventh  of  June  in  the  mommg,  at  that  consecrated  spot  in  the 
wilderness,  dearer  fiur  to  him  than  any  city  or  mansion  on  earth, 
this  servant  of  the  church,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  exhausted 
with  sicjmess,  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  with  a  de- 
ligbtfiil  smile  upon  his  countenance,  feU  asleep  in  Jesus.  . 

The  grief  of  the  missionary  fiymily  on  this  occasion,  you  shaU 
learn  from  their  own  language.  When  be^nning  to  write  thehr 
Journal,  the  day  <m  which  their  beloved  counseU<Mr  and  &ther 
died,  tiiey  tiius  describe  the  overwhelming  sorrow  of  tiiour  hearts. 
— ^^  With  reluctance  we  enter  on  the  events  of  this  day.  Our 
tfaou^^ts  recoil.  Our  pen  stops.  Tears  darken  our  eyes.  We 
seek  where  to  weep.  We  enter  into  our  closets  and  weep  there. 
We  resolve  to  be  men,  and  not  children.  We  resume  tiie  task. 
Our  weakened  hands  refuse  to  perform  their  oflBce.  We  look  at 
each  other,  and  say,  who  shall  bear  the.  doleful  tidings  ?  A  solemn 
nlence  oasts  a  still  darker  shade  over  the  gloomy  scene.  Every 
heart  is  bint ;  every  head  is  sick ;  every  hand  is  weak." 

But  the  nussionary  family  at  Brainerd  are  not  alone  in  their 
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griefl  There  iii  a  general  moummg.  And  this  monming  wiD 
^read  through  varioos  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  as  soon  $b 
the  tidings  of  Dr.  Worcester's  death  shall  be  heard.  Our  mis- 
sionaries in  the  east,  and  in  tiie  west  loved  him  and  confided  in 
him  as  a  father,  by  whose  mature  wisdom  and  fidthful  friendship 
thej  were  guided  and  cheered  in  all  their  labors.  How  will  ttieir 
hearts  bleed,  when  they  hear  that  this  beloved,  honored  friend  is 
no  more  ! — I  might  mention  the  sorrow  of  his  church  and  soeieljr ; 
of  the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  American  Board ;  of  our 
Theological  Seminary,  in  which  he  had  been  recently  called  to 
the  office  of  a  Visitor ;  of  the  Massachusetts  MQssioniffy  Society, 
and  the  American  Education  Society,  and  of  other  religious  aad 
diaritable  societies  with  whidi  he  was  connected ;  of  the  diurchM 
and  ministers  of  Christ;  of  the  friends  of  missions  and  the  friends 
(tf  man* 

But  it  becomes  us  to  restrain  our  feeUngii,  and  serioudy  te 
inquire,  in  what  maimw  we  should  bear  this  vifttation  of  preii^ 
dence,  and  what  use  we  should  make  of  it. 

Let  us  then  thank  tiie  Ood  of  all  grace,  that  he  hM  prepared  a 
heaven  of  glory  and  blessedness  for  hb  fitithftd  servants.  0  how 
sweet  the  rest  of  heaven,  after  a  wearisome  journey  through  tins 
wilderness !  How  blessed  to  be  lid  of  all  imperfections  fnd  sins. 
ImperfbctiiHis  and  sins  our  dear  brotiier  had,  or  be  could  not 
have  been  human.  He  confessed  them  and  k)oked  to  the  bk)od 
of  atonement  for  forgiveness,  or  he  could  not  have  been  a  Chris** 
tian.  But  from  his  life  and  death,  we  have  the  best  reason  to 
think,  that  he  now  sees  his  Saviour  fikoe  to  fiwe,  and  will  serve  hafi 
with  perfect  love  and  perfect  joy  forever. 

We  ou^t  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  ruring  up  a  man  of  so 
distinguished  a  character,  and  making  him  the  instrument  of  so 
much  gpod  to  the  church.  And  we  ou^t,  witti  reverence  and  sol^- 
mission,  to  notice  the  hand  of  Gk)d  in  thsplau  and  oircunuianeti 
qf  hU  death.  The  progress  of  the  divine  dispensations  may  soon 
show,  and  the  light  of  eternity  will  certainly  show,  that  important 
ends  were  to  be  answered  hjMscfyinff  at  a  minionary  station.  It 
seems  as  though  Qoi  meant  in  this  affiur,  to  set  aside  the  wiAes 
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of  his  relatives,  his  peojde  and  his  feUow  laborers  here,  for  the 
sake  of  soioe  great  public  good.  The  man  who  has  here  aoted  so 
ooDBpicuoDS  a  part  in  the  missionafy  caase,  and  who  has  secured 
ike  strongest  attaclunent  of  the  Christian  oonMBunity,  is  removed 
firom  his  fEunily  and  friends,  and  is  carried  away  to  a  spot  in  the 
wilderness-*^ a  spot  on  which  hare  centered  so  many  charities, 
and  labors,  and  prayers.  He  is  carried  to  the  place  where  our 
beloved  Kingslmry,  with  so  much  ability  and  success,  began  to 
ooUect  and  teach  the  Indian  children.  Thou^  a  sick  and  dying 
man,  he  has  this  desire  of  his  heart— -to  see  the  consecrated 
place-— to  see  the  missionary  family — to  see  and  embrace  die 
children  of  the  forest,  now  the  diildren  of  a  Christian  school,  and 
in  words  faint  and  few,  to  give  his  last  counsel,  his  dymg  bene» 
diction.  There  he  is,  in  the  most  tender  and  interesting  moments 
of  his  life.  There  he  commits  his  soul  to  his  God  and  Savioor. 
There  his  body  Ues  in  the  dust.  And  now,  brethren,  the  happy 
oensequenoe  will  be,  tiiat  ail  the  esteem  and  kyve,  which  Christians 
in  America  have  for  his  character,  all  their  gratitode  for  his  ser^ 
vices,  all  their  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  and  all  their  grief  at 
his  death,  will  be  associated  with  that  nrnsumary  establUhmentj 
and  witii  the  nditionofy  cause.  The.  recoUection  that  a  man  so 
great,  and  wise,  and  good,  went  to  die  on  missionary  ground,  must 
excite  a  new  interest  in  the  public  mind.  The  {Jace  where  Dr. 
Worcester  died,  and  where  he  sleeps  in  the  grave,  will  be  a 
consecrated  place.  And  who  can  ever  go  to  that  place,  without 
emotions  of  nungled  veneration  and  love  and  tenderness,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  devoted  minister  who  came  there  to  die.  In 
the  minds  of  Christians,  that  place  will  be  closely  united  with  the 
cause  which  is  there  to  be  promoted.  And  so  that  precious  cause 
will  hereafter  stand  out  to  public  view,  as  having  the  nearest  con- 
nection with  all  that  was  great  and  useful  m  the  life,  and  all  that 
was  solemn  and  peaceful  in  the  death  of  this  beloved  servant  of 
Christ. 

And  now,  brethren,  shall  we  fSsunt  under  this  heavy  stroke  T 
Shall  the  friends  of  missions  be  disheartened,  and  say,  what  can 
we  do  ?  —  ^^  Hast  thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
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eyerlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  ttie  earth 
fiunteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  There  is  no  searching  of  his  un- 
derstanding. He  giyeih  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might,  he  increaseth  strength." — Every  instance  in 
which  he  raises  up  a  great  and  useful  man  to  bless  his  church, 
is  a  new  evidence  of  his  goodness,  and  of  his  unalterable  purpose 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  love,  till  all  flesh  shidl  be  saved. 
Ood  will  multiply  these  evidences  of  his  goodne^.  Our  beloved 
brother  said  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life, ''  Though  I  am  taken 
away  from  this  delightful  labor,  the  Lord  lives,  and  will  raise  up 
other  instruments  to  carry  on  his  work."  In  that  day  of  ^ry 
to  the  church  which  is  drawing  near,  Qoi  will  raise  up  mmi,  who 
will  far  outshine  all  who  have  gone  before  them.  0  could  you 
but  see  in  clear  prospect,  what  will  quickly  be  seen  as  a  present 
reality,  how  would  your  hearts  leap  for  joy.  Friends  rf  Z3on,— 
friends  of  the  missionary  cause,  lift  your  heads,  for  Jesus  lives. 
Jesus,  infinitely  greater  than  all  human  agents— -Jesus  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  lives  and  reigns  forever.    Ambn. 
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A   SERMON 


oar  THB  DBATH  Of  MOSS  BBOWN,  OMI  Of  THB  IflSOOIATB  fOUlTDmS  Of  THB  m- 
OLOGIGAL  BMBflNABT,  ANDOTXB ;  DSLIYSBED  IN  MBWBUBTPOBT,  IBB.  18, 1827. 


1  Tkn.  6: 17 — 19. —  Chasob  thbm  that  asm  bioh  nr  this  wobli>,  that 

THBT  BB  NOT  BIOH-MINDBB,  BOB  TBU8T  I»  WOBBTAIH  BICBB8,  BUT 
IK  THX  LIYINQ  OOD,  WHO  OITBTH  U8  ALL  THI1I08  BICHLT  TO  BKJOT; 
THAT  THBT  DO  GOOD ;  THAT  THKT  BB  BICH  IK  "GOOD  WOBK8,  RBADT  TO 
BIBTHTBUTB,  WILLIKO  TO  0OMMI7KICATB  ;  LATIKO  UP  IK  8TOBB  FOB  THBM* 
■BLYBS  A  GOOD  fOUKDATIOK  AOAIK8T  THB  TIMB  TO  COMB,  THAT  THBT  BLAT 
LA.T  HOLD  OK  BTBBKAL  LIVB. 

Thb  duty  of  those  who  are  rich,  needs  to  be  inculcated  at  the 
present  day,  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  first  age  of  ChristianitT'. 
For,  although  we  have  seen  many  animating  proofis  of  increasing 
beneyolence  in  the  Christian  community ;  still  the  public  bencTo- 
lence  fiiUs  far  below  what  the  exigencies  of  the  world  and  the 
spirit  of  our  religion  demand.  This  deficiency  greatly  impedes 
ttie  progress  of  diidne  truth,  and  retards  the  approach  of  that  day, 
when  the  world  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  The 
yarious  consequences  ^rfiich  flow  from  the  want  of  a  more  general 
and  active  benerolence,  we  have  had  many  reasons  to  deplore. 

The  example  of  that  friend  of  man,  who  has  lately  closed  hm 
eyes  in  deatii,  will  furnish  a  happy  illustration  of  the  principle 
which  I  AM  aim  to  establish,  and  render  more  impressive  fb« 
arguments  by  which  I  shall  enforce  it. 

VOL.  V.  28 
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Mj  position  is,  that  those  who  are  rich  are  under  sacred  oNiga- 
tions  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  suistanee  to  benevolent  purposes, 
I  here  speak  of  benevolence  in  its  highest  sense  —  benevolence 
directed  to  objects  pecnliarl  j  Christian.  The  cause  which  I  plead, 
is  the  cause  of  religious  charity ;  charity  exercised  to  promote  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men. 

The  first  argument  I  urge  is,  that  proper^  is  the  gjft  of  Chd. 
So  it  is  represented  in  the  text,  ^'  Charge  them  that  are  rich  — 
that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  Qod,  vH» 
giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,^^  How  often  has  it  been 
demonstrated,  that  no  economy  or  foresight,  no  degree  of  skilful- 
ness  in  our  plans,  or  diligence  in  our  efforts,  can  secure  to  us  the 
possession  of  riches,  or  even  of  competence,  without  the  blessing 
of  Ood.  Calamities,  which  no  human  care  can  prevent,  frequently 
occur,  and  reduce  men  from  wealth  to  poverty,  or  from  a  state  of 
competence  to  embarrassment  and  suffering.  If  then  you  have 
been  successful  in  your  exertions  to  acquire  and  preserve  property^ 
you  owe  it  to  that  Alnughty  Being,  who  controls  the  winds,  and 
the  seasons,  and  all  the  affiurs  of  men.  Be  it  more  or  less,  it  is 
all  his  gift.  And  no  obligation  can  be  more  evident,  tiuuu  oar 
obligation  to  use  a  gift  accordmg  to  the  will  of  the  giver.  To 
neglect  this  would  betray  an  ungrateful  heart.  And  if  the  ^ 
was  bestowed  upon  us  with  the  express  design  that  we  should 
devote  it  to  a  particular  object ;  we  could  not  use  it  in  any  other 
way  without  palpable  unfaithfulness.  These  remarks  introduoe 
my 

Second  argument ;  namely ;  that  Chd  has  made  it  known  to  be 
his  will,  that  we  should  use  the  property  which  he  entrusts  to  our 
care  J  for  benevolent  purposes.  He  indeed  permits  and  requires  us 
to  provide  for  ourselves  and  our  households.  But  the  precepts  of 
lus  word  constantly  urge  us  beyond  this,  and  present  it,  as  a  prom- 
inent duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  the  rich,  to  give  of  tiieir  sub- 
stance for  charitable  uses.  ^'  To  do  good  and  communicate  forget 
not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  Again.  ^^  Let  us 
do  good  unto^Z  men,  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  househM 
qffaith.^*    Cbd  would  have  your  benevolence  expansive  aiid  uni- 
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yersal ;  but  lie  would  have  its  holy  ardor  exercised  specially  in 
adyancing  the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  Our  Lord  directs  ns,  to 
make  to  oursdves  friencU  of  the  mamnum  of  unrighteoueneee ; 
that  is,  to  make  sach  a  benevolent,  pious  use  of  riches,  as  to 
secore  the  friendship  of  God  and  his  people.  Besides  this,  he 
requires  us,  by  general  precepts,  to  devote  ourselves  and  all  that 
we  possess,  to  him,  and  to  do  all  thing?  to  his  glory.  Whenever 
he  aflfords  us  an  opportunity  to  do  good,  we  are  gladly  to  embrace 
it;  considering  that  doing  good  is  our  great  work.  When  he 
opens  the  way  to  send  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  Ihose  who  are  perishing  in  ignorance  and  wickedness ; 
it  is  obviously  his  will,  that  we  should  devote  to  these  objects  a 
portion  of  the  substance  which  he  has  given  us.  This  is  required 
by  those  comprehensive  precepts :  ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself; ''  and  ^^  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
onto  you,  do  ye  also  the  same  unto  them."  For  imagine, 
brethren,  that  you  yourselves  were  in  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
heathen  world,  without  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  enslaved  to  the 
basest  idolatry;  and  let  your  consciences  and  your  hearts  say, 
whether  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  benevolence  highly  commend- 
able in  Christians,  to  send  you  the  news  of  salvation,  and  to  aflford 
you  the  means  of  being  delivered  from  the  deepest  ignorance  and 
wretchedness.  And  if  so,  how  can  you  neglect  to  perform  the 
same  act  of  benevolence  towards  those,  who  are  in  that  very  state 
of  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  and  who  have  no  prospect  of 
deliverance,  except  through  the  influence  of  your  pious  charity  ? 
I  here  urge  the  duty  on  the  ground  of  that  divine  precept,  which 
x^uires  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ovursehes^  and  to  do  to  others  as 
we  would  thai  they  should  do  to  us.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
evading  this  obligation. 

This  then  is  my  argument  with  every  <me  who  is  rich.  Who 
made  you  rich  ?  Who  entrusted  such  an  estate  to  your  care  ? 
And  for  what  purpose  ?  By  putting  such  an  estate  into  your 
hands,  God  has  constituted  you  his  steward.  And  being  his 
steward,  you  will  endeavor  to  learn  his  will  respecting  the  objects 
to  which  you  should  devote  his  |HX>perty.     This  you  may  do  by 
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attending  to  the  teachings  of  his  word  and  proyidence.  A  part 
of  your  estate  is  manifesUj  needed  for  the  supply  of  your  own 
personal  wants.  More  may  be  needed  as  a  comfortable  and  hon- 
orable provision  for  your  household.  What  then  is  to  be  done 
with  the  residue  ?  There  are  at  this  day  many  great  objects  of 
benevolence  ;  objects  &r  above  the  ability  of  men  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  accomplish.  Such  men  must  exhaust  their  feebler 
diarities  upon  smaller  objects,  or  must  be  content  with  domg  a 
little  for  objects  of  loftier  magnitude.  A  great  work  remains, 
which  can  never  be  done,  except  by  the  benevolent  use  of  riches. 
Iiiterary  and  reli^ous  institutions  must  be  established  and  sup- 
ported. Thousands  of  pious  youth  must  be  educated  for  the  min- 
istry. Thousands  of  missionaries  must  be  maintidned  among  the 
heathen.  The  Bible  must  be  printed  in  all  languages,  and  spread 
through  all  nations ;  while  the  means  of  instruction  and  reforma- 
tion must  be  furnished  to  millions  among  ourselves. 

These  things,  taken  together,  constitute  a  work  which  is  exceed- 
ingly arduous,  and  which  cannot  be  carried  forward  and  oom^ 
pleted,  without  large  contributions  from  large  estates.  This  work 
is  certainly  of  great  importance  in  the  judgment  of  God.  And 
can  you  suppose  he  did  not  think  of  it,  when  he  prospered  your 
efforts,  and  made  you  rich  ?  Suppose  the  Lord  Jesus  should  now 
come  to  you,  and  give  you  a  particular  amount  of  property,  and 
should  expressly  say  to  you ;  —  ThU  property  I  commit  to  you 
in  sacred  trusty  with  this  one  direction^  thqt  you  should  use  it  to 
promote  the  cause  which  is  dearest  to  my  heart.  Would  you  not 
think  yourself  happy  to  be  made  tiie  stewiurd  of  his  bounty  ?  And 
could  you  have  a  thought  of  devoting  what  was  thus  entrusted  to 
you  by  your  Lord,  to  any  use  but  to  promote  his  own  cause  ?  Now 
the  ^ver  and  the  gol^  are  the  Lord's  ;  and  to  every  one  who  has 
more  or  less  wealth,  he  has  in  fact  virtually  spoken  in  the  very 
manner  supposed.  He  has  entrusted  you  witii  wealth,  and  has 
made  known  his  will  respecting  the  uses  to  which  it  shall  be 
applied.  And  no  duty  can  be  more  obvious  to  reason,  or  more 
touching  to  the  heart,  than  the  duty  of  using  the  substance  which 
God  has  ^ven  you  according  to  his  will  and  for  the  promotion  of 
his  cause. 
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Perhaps  you  may  saj,  this  property  is  your  own.  So  far  as  the 
laws  of  civil  society  are  concenied,  it  is  so  indeed.  And  no  man 
on  earth  can  interfere  with  tiie  right  you  have  to  use  it  according 
to  your  own  pleasure.  9ut  the  God  who  made  us,  and  who  has 
gjiyen  us  our  time  and  our  prc^rty,  comes  forward  with  an 
authority  which  no  being  in  the  universe  can  question,  and  com- 
mands us  to  devote  ourselves  and  all  timt  we  possess  to  kinu  The 
proper  inquiry  then  is  —  what  u%e  of  GhcPs  gifts  mU  be  mott 
pUofing  to  Umf  What  use  of  tiiem  should  we  think  best,  if  wo 
loved  him  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength  ?  If 
the  Apostle,  who  was  ready  to  be  bound  and  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  here,  and  possessed  of  this  property 
of  ours ;  what  use  of  it,  would  he  think  best  7  And  what  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  him  who  vxu  rieh^  and  who  for  our  sokes 
became  poor  ?  If  men  of  every  degree  of  wealth  should  entertun 
just  conceptions  and  feelings  on  this  momentous  subject,  they 
could  never  doubt  their  obligation  to  emjJoy  a  portion  of  their 
property  in  religious  charities.  They  would  deem  it  sacrilege,  to 
dispose  of  their  estates,  living  or  dying,  without  giving  the  cause 
of  Christ  a  prominent  place  in  their  thoughts  and  in  their  arrange- 
ments. Covetousness  would  cease.  Private  affections  would  be 
made  subordinate  to  Christian  benevolence.  And  it  would  be  as 
uncoxmnon  for  a  man  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate,  to  make  no 
large  contributions  or  bequests  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  as  it 
is  now  for  a  man  to  make  none  to  his  own  fiimily.  Then  the 
records  of  benevolence  would  exhibit  frequent  donations  and  lega- 
cies of  tiiousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  for  tiie 
various  purposes  of  religious  charity ;  and  from  men  of  smaller 
estates,  their  smaller  contributions,  no  less  acceptable  to  Ood  than 
tiie  larger  oflferings  of  tiie  rich.  Then  no  great  and  pious  under- 
takings would  flag,  no  good  institutions  would  languish,  and  no 
portion  of  the  human  fomily  would  be  left  in  ignorance  or  wicked> 
ness  for  want  of  pecuniary  means. 

Such  as  I  have  now  represented  is  the  duty  of  the  rich ;  such 
the  demand  which  the  supreme  Proprietor  of  their  wealth  makes 
upon  tiiem  as  his  stewards  ;  such  and  so  sublime  the  purposes  to 
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which  he  requires  them  to  devote  their  substance ;  and  so  glorious 
the  consequences  of  their  conforming  to  his  requiffltion,  and  fully 
accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  he  has  entrusted  them  with 
wealth.  0  ye  who  are  rich,  and  whose  hearts  the  grace  of  Ood 
has  inclined  to  do  good,  with  what  language  can  I  describe  tbe 
magnitude  of  that  work  you  are  destined  by  di?ine  providence  to 
effect,  or  the  hi4)pmess  you  may  enjoy,  if  you  will  rise  above  the 
grovelling  conceptions  of  woridly  men,  and  with  the  love  of  God 
in  your  hearts,  present  yourselves  and  your  possesions,  as  a  free- 
will offering  to  him  I  The  obligatkm  of  men  in  respect  to  Uteir 
woridly  substance  begins  to  be  better  understood  than  heretofore. 
But  it  will  be  understood  and  felt  bi  more  perfectly,  before  the 
happy  day  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth. 

My  third  argument  is,  ^i  property^  when  devoted  to  benevoleiU 
objecU^  u  greatly  iuperior  m  value  to  what  it  can  he^  when  used 
far  other  purposes.  Lod^  at  that  man,  who  is  fftvored  with  a 
large  estate,  but  has  no  ear  to  hear  the  cry  of  distress,  and  no 
heart  to  &el  for  the  miseries  of  his  fellow  men.  He  loves  his 
money  ;  and  would  rather  see  a  world  perish,  than  dinuniah  his 
hoarded  treasures.  Behold  another,  who  expends  his  riches  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  or  his  love  of  fiELshion  and  splendor.  Behold 
anotiier  still,  who  uses  his  wealth  to  please  or  aggrandise  his  duU- 
dren.  What  now  is  the  value  of  riches  in  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  these,  compared  with  the  vake  it  acquires  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  phiianthropidf  who,  without  neglecting  any  private  ob- 
ligation, devotes  his  wealdi  chiefly  to  works  of  benevolence — to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  enoourage  the  industry  of  the  poor,  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  and  to  save  those  who  are  perishmg  in  sm  7  What  is 
ifae  wealth  betonpag  to  a  miser,  or  a  man  of  fashion,  compared 
with  that  whidi  belongB  to  a  Hiomton,  a  Boudinot,  or  an  Abbot? 

JjKk  forward  to  the  final  judgment,  when  every  maa  shall  give 
account  to  God  of  the  use  he  made  of  Us  substance.  Then  all 
worldly  interests,  and  the  delusion  of  worldly  pasdona,  will  be 
ended,  and  thingi,  always  b^re  seen  through  a  nuat,  will  appear 
m  noon-day  fight  Two  individuals,  who  prospered  in  their  busF 
in  this  world,  and  aoqwed  riohes,  will  then  ajppear  before 
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tiie  judgment  seat  One  of  ikem  remembered  and  loved  ihe 
eanse  of  Christy  and  made  it  hie  first  objeot  to  use  his  eetate  ht 
the  glcnry  of  Ae  Redeemer,  and  the  good  of  his  kmgdom.  And 
in  the  final  disposal  he  made  <^  his  property,  he  remembered  his 
sacred  oUigations,  and  aimed  seriously  te  make  such  a  WiUj  as 
would  be  pleasing  to  his  Saviour,  and  would  most  efiectuallj  sub- 
serve the  same  precious  cause  to  which  he  had  so  often  contributed 
hefore.  And  accordin^y  after  providing  generously  for  his  own 
&mily,  he  bequeathed  large  sums  to  tiie  most  impcnrtant  objecls 
of  pons  benevolence.  Now  what  w91  be  our  judgment,  and  idiat 
w31  be  the  judgment  of  Christ,  respecting  the  man  who  used  Vm 
estate  in  such  a  manner,  compared  witii  the  man  who  forgot  the 
Saviour,  and  overiooked  his  eausOi  and  devoted  all  that  he  had  to 
private  objects? 

Fourthly.  Using  our  property  for  purposes  of  benevolenea 
affords  the  moft  exalted  and  pemumefni  pleature.  Such  is  tiie 
constitution  of  the  nund  and  tbe  prineiplee  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, that  our  pleasure  will  be  aooording  to  tiie  nature  of  our 
predominant  desires.  Men  who  are  governed  by  wiMrldly,  selfish 
desires,  have  their  pleasures.  But  how  few  aad  worthless  are 
they  compared  with  what  a  benevolent  man  enjoys  in  doing  good! 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  ages.  I  appeal  to  facts  which  are 
fi0i9iar  to  every  man,  who  has  used  his  substance  for  the  wd&re 
of  others.  Of  all  the  money  he  hM  ever  expended,  that  haa 
yielded  him  the  highest  pleasure,  which  has  been  devoted  to 
benevolent  otgects.  Even  a  little,  sp^it  in  this  way,  has  afibrded 
more  happiness  than  much,  epent  in  other  ways.  On  the  score  of 
enjoyment,  the  gratification  rf  lA  the  animal  appetites,  and  of  aQ 
the  selfirii  demres,  and  even  of  the  domestic  and  social  affectiona, 
&fls  fois  below  the  graMcation  of  Christian  benevolenoe. 

And  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  which  is  so  much  superior  to 
<y(her  {^aswes  in  its  nature,  is  equally  superior  in  permammat. 
The  pleasures  of  siu  are  but  for  a  nomeat.  But  the  man  of 
active  benevolence  has  pleasures  which  end  not  He  has  re- 
sources ftw  time  to  oome — fi)r  hours  of  solitude,  and  fior  days 
and  years  of  adversity.    Do  ye«  wish  ttion,  ye  men  of  weahh. 
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80  to  use  your  estates  as  to  secure  the  most  exalted  and  penna- 
nent  pleasure  ?  Then  cherish  the  spirit  of  benevolence  ;  be  nch 
in  good  toorks.  But  if  you  will  not  seek  happiness  in  tiiis  way ; 
then  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  poor  widow,  whose  love  to  Christ 
prompts  her  to  give  away  her  two  mites  in  charity,  is  Seut  haiqpier 
than  you,  with  all  your  riches.  Yea  more.  Your  wealth  is  totsHj 
worthless.  It  is  smitten  with  a  curse ;  —  and  good  had  it  been 
for  you,  if  you  had  been  doomed  to  poverty,  or  had  never  been 
bom. 

But  to  those  whose  hearts  are  benevolent  the  possesion  of 
wealth  will  secure  the  purest  pleasure.  Thdr  own  experience 
will  verify  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  It  i$  more  hleued  to  give 
than  to  receive.  And  besides  enjoying  the  present  pleasures,  they 
will  ''lay  ypin  Btorefor  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  eome;^^  that  is,  a  firm  and  dyrable  happiness  m  ike 
futfiMre  worid. 

How  powerful  then  are  the  motives,  by  which  men  are  urged  to 
do  good  with  th^  substance.  If  our  hearts  were  right,  our 
own  deeire  for  the  welfiure  of  others  would  seem,  by  itself,  to  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  devote  our  property  to  benevolent  ob- 
jects. But  we  are  not  left  without  other  inducements.  For  God 
has  connected  present  pleasures  of  the  purest  kind  with  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolence ;  and  he  will  hereafter  most  graoioualy  reward 
it  with  unalloyed  and  everlasting  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

fifthly.  The  benevdent  use  of  property  is  (he  surest  and  best 
wag  to  promote  the  toeffare  of  our  ddldren.  This  may  Beem  a 
paradox  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  sober  reflection.  Bat 
it  is  a  |dain  and  obvious  truth.  For  what  is  more  important 
to  the  wel&re  of  our  children,  than  forming  them  to  a  ri^ 
diaracter  ?  And  what  can  we  do  that  will  have  so  powerful  an 
influence  upon  them  in  this  respect,  as  to  exhibit  a  right  example 
before  them  ?  And  how  can  we  exhibit  a  right  example,  without 
habitual  compliance  with  the  divine  command  to  do  goody  to  be 
rid%  in  good  toorks  f  Let  a  man  by  the  {nroper  use  of  his  estate, 
make  an  impression  upon  his  children,  that  he  is  free  from  oovet- 
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oasness,  and  that  be  aims  to  please  Ood  and  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  his  UOow  men ;  and  the  impression  must  be  salutary. 
His  children  will  be  powerfully  drawn  to  copy  his  example.  And 
if  he  may  in  this  way  be  suceassfnl  in  ibrmmg  his  children  to 
benevdenoe  and  piety,  he  will  promote  their  happiness  in  the 
highest  sense.  Who  that  truly  lores  his  children,  would  not 
rather  see  them  adorned  with  piety,  and  imitators  of  the  diriiie 
goodness,  than  possessed  of  earthly  riches  ?  Would  you  exert 
this  salutary  influence  upon  Ibe  character  of  your  children  moat 
e£Eectually;  then  let  your  example  be  inrested  with  excellenee 
of  the  highest  degree.  Let  your  benevolence  stretch  beyond  tfie 
€(Hnmon  measure.  Bise  to  strong,  constant,  undring  effort ;  and 
flo  acquire  a  ?iflible  likeness  to  him,  uho  wend  aboMi  doing  gooJL 
With  such  an  example  before  their  eyes,  your  children,  you  may 
hope,  will  early  imbibe  die  spirit  and  taste  the  {Measures  of  be- 
aeyolence.  And  if  they  do  this,  their  everlasting  mterests  are 
secure. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  tUs  subject.  Has  not 
tfaa  experience  of  ages  shown,  that  inheriting  large  estates  is  a  dan- 
gerous snare  to  childreQ;^— much  more  dangerous,  than  the  same 
estates  would  be,  if  obtained  by  their  own  diligent  efforts  ?  Is  it 
not  often  finrnd,  that  the  wealth  which  die  fond  a&ction  of  a  father 
bequeathed  to  his  ofipring,  proves  the  occauon  of  their  disgrace 
and  ruin  ?  And  is  it  not  often  the  case,  that  if  a  &dier  could  only 
rise  from  his  grave,  and  witness  the  folly  and  dissipation  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  pernicious  purposes  to  which  they  devote  the  {»opeiw 
ty  they  received  from  him ;  he  would  mourn  over  the  mistake  he 
had  committed,  and  over  the  iniseiies  he  had  contributed  to  bring 
upon  those  whmn  he  so  fondly  loved  2  Let  then  evtrj  affectionate 
ftther,  who  is  possessed  of  wealth  cherish  a  wise  and  futfaful 
reg^  to  the  happiness  of  his  own  ofipring,  and  save  them  fir<»tt 
the  dangerous  temptation  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  by 
idberiting  large  estates,  and  let  him  commit  them  to  the  care  and 
mercy  of  God.  It  is  indeed  our  duty  to  give  our  children  a 
Christian  education,  to  ud  them  in  their  entrance  into  life,  and  to 
provide  for  their  comfortable  subsistence.    But  is  not  the  ble«h 
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ing  of  God  better  than  riches  ?  Suppose,  by  de?o&ig  a  portion 
of  our  estate  to  Christ  and  the  church,  we  diminish  their  inher- 
itance. Do  we  not  secure  to  them  that  divine  ftrvor,  which  is 
infinitely  more  precious  than  any  earthly  inheritance?  Here 
then  is  a  double  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  benevolent  use 
of  our  property,  good  to  our  fellow  men,  to  whose  benefit  we 
devote  a  portion  of  our  substance ;  and  good  to  our  own  children, 
by  an  act  of  benevolence  and  piety,  which  we  may  hope,  throng 
the  mercy  of  Qod,  will  bring  blessings  upon  their  heads.  I  cannot 
but  oiMisider  the  condition  of  that  child  deplorable,  rather  than 
enviable,  to  whom  an  opulent  father  has  bequeathed  his  u^oU 
etUxte.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  child,  if  the 
greater  part  had  been  i^ven  to  the  Lord,  and  the  residue,  with 
the  divine  blessing,  to  him  I 

My  Icui  reason  for  a  benevolent  and  pious  use  of  our  property^ 
is,  that  it  will  have  a  $aluUxry  v/^umoe  upon  our  own  hearU. 
The  acquisiti<Hi  of  wealth  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  our  selfish 
and  earthly  passions ;  and  so  to  exclude  Ghxi  and  eternity  from 
our  minds.  Now  if  Christians  will  take  a  part  of  that,  which  has 
been  the  nutriment  of  their  selfish  passi^ms,  and  has  withdrawn 
their  hearts  firom  God,  and  will  devote  it  to  his  honcnr  and  the  good 
of  his  church ;  they  will  directly  counteract  their  covetousness,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  themselves  into  contact  with  higher 
and  nobler  objects,  kindle  purer  aflEections  and  taste  purer  joys. 
Christians,  to  whom  God  has  given  large  estates,  seldom  Main  to 
eminent  piety ;  and  for  the  most  part  are  destitute  of  those  enjoy- 
ments in  relipon  which  are  granted  to  others.  They  are  sensible 
of  this,  and  are  frequently  heard  to  complain,  that  they  have  so 
little  fervor  of  piety,  and  so  little  sphritual  comfort ;  that  their 
souls  cleave  to  the  dust ;  that  they  cannot  enjoy  conmiunion  with 
God,  and  cannot  find  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  title  to 
heaven.  Let  such  Christians  inquire,  whether  there  is  not  a 
cause  for  this  low  and  comfortless  state  ?  Have  you  not  too  much 
of  tiiis  world's  riches ;  and  do  you  not  hold  it  with  too  strong  a 
grasp  ?  Does  not  ihe  burden  of  your  estate  bear  too  heavily 
upon  you  ?    Your  march  to  the  heavenly  worid  is  all  the  way 
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MCending.  In  Una  upward  inarch  700  are  grievooBly  overloaded. 
Lay  aside  this  oppressive  weight,  and  yon  will  soon  make  bettor 
progress.  Diminish  your  earthly  treasures.  Be  rich  m  good 
works.  Thns  the  poison  will  be  extracted  from  riches ;  the  corse 
will  be  removed ;  and  that  which  is  so  generally  liie  occasion  of 
mischief,  will  be  tamed  into  a  blessing. 

On  the  present  occasion,  my  hearers  have  doubtless  often 
tamed  their  thoughts  to  our  departed  friend,  as  one  who  exem* 
l^ed  that  principle  of  benevolence  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
inculcate.  He  did  indeed  exemplify  it,  and  compared  ynHtk  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  I  well  know  that 
this  community  will  confirm  the  troth  of  what  I  say.  And  I  un 
persuaded,  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied,  unless  some  public  tes- 
timony shall  ^be  given  to  the  benevolence,  the  usefulness,  and  the 
piety  of  that  beloved  man,  whose  death  has  filled  so  many  hearts 
witii  sorrow.  The  name  of  Moses  Brown  cannot  be  pronounced, 
without  respect  and  love.  I  might  expatiate  upon  the  many  esti- 
mable traits  of  his  character.  I  might  say,  that  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  acquiring  and  using 
his  property,  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  honor  was  unsullied  ; 
that  it  was  his  uniform  principle,  to  seek  no  advantage  to  him- 
self, which  would  prove  injurious  to  his  neighbor ;  that  he  neither 
countenanced  vice,  nor  neglected,  on  suitable  occasions,  to  reprove 
it ;  that  he  was  eminently  a  peace-maker,  exercising,  with  singu- 
lar success,  the  spirit  of  conciliation.  I  might  speak  of  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper ;  of  the  control  he  maintained  over  his 
own  passions;  of  his  sincerily  as  a  friend;  of  his  generous 
hospitality ;  and  of  the  happy  combination  he  possessed  of  the 
domestic  virtues.  I  might  say,  that  through  a  long  life  he  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of 
society,  of  the  church,  and  of  the  world ;  that  while  he  was 
raised,  by  his  wealth  and  the  worth  of  his  character,  to  hold  so 
respectable  a  place  in  society,  he  was  totally  averse  to  splendor 
and  show;  that  he  scropulously  avoided  all  needless  expense, 
and  set  an  example  of  plainness  and  economy,  which,  if  generally 
oojMcd  by  the  rich,  would  save  enough  to  rescue  ten  thousand 
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fiumili«8  from  distresSy  and  to  send  the  goepel  to  all  naticns.  But 
w  these  attributes  of  bis  character  I  cannot  enlarge.  I  have  a 
particular  object  m  view,  and  to  that  I  shall  ehieflj  confine  mj 
xtmarks. 

Moses  Brown  was  bom  in  Newbury,  Oct*  2, 1742.  By  un- 
ceasing, diligence,  and  the  exereise  of  judgment  and  foretiiou^it) 
with  the  Messing  of  diTine  providence,  he  rose  from  small  be- 
{pnnings  to  the  possession  of  a  large  estate.  But  he  was  no^ 
like  most  other  suocessM  nierchants,  so  immersed  in  his  worldlj 
Imsinesa  and  cares,  as  to  be  ne^ectful  of  the  wants  and  sufferingp 
ef  the  poor.  He  remembered  what  it  was  to  be  poor;  and, 
tiirou^  all  the  years  of  his  prosperity,  he  cherished  a  generous 
sympathy  for  those  who  were  placed  in  thai  condition  from  jAkk 
divine  providence  had  raised  him  up.  Many  a  time  did  he,  from 
the  mere  kindness  of  his  heart,  exercise  a  forbearance  towards  hit 
debtors,  which  occasioned  him  the  loss  of  what  was  justly  his 
due.  And  many  a  time,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  lus  life, 
did  he  relinquish  vahiable  claims  upon  individuals,  because  ihej 
could  not  pay  him,  without  reducing  themselves  to  straits. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  the  various  f(Hins  and  in- 
stances of  Us  charity  to  families  and  individuals.  The  benevo- 
lent actions,  of  which  I  now  speak,  are  known  in  part  to  those 
among  whom  he  Uved.  But  they  are  fully  known  to  God  only. 
And  I  trust,  that  when  they  are  brought  to  view  at  a  future  day, 
our  departed  finend  will  recollect,  with  holy  thanksgiving,  thai 
divine  grace  which  excited  him  to  perform  them ;  and  will  know 
the  happy  import  of  what  the  Gk>d  of  mercy  hath  said :  Bles9$i 
ii  he  that  contideretk  the  poor. 

But  these  charities  to  the  poor  did  not  satisfy  the  heart  of 
this  friend  of  man.  He  did  not  follow  the  steps  of  those  rich 
men,  who  engage  a  Uttle  in  more  private  charities,  and  Uiere 
stop.  His  having  devoted  so  much  of  his  substance  to  the  onK- 
nary  objects  of  benevolence,  had  an  influence  to  enlarge  his 
heart,  and  to  prepare  him  to  contribute  to  higher  and  nobler  ob- 
jects. 

My  lot,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  east  a  few  miles  bom 
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kb  readenoe.  In  oomj^aooe  mOi  a  particular  request,  I  YoA 
^  plea8^re  of  meetiDg  with  him,  together  with  another  friend, 
B0W  H^ing,  and  another,  now  I  tmat  in  heaven,  to  consult  re- 
specting the  establishiBent  of  a  Theolog^  Seminary.  It  was 
twenty  years  ago.  The  subject  of  a  Theological  Institution  waa 
tiien  new  to  us,  and  new  to  the  public.  He  conversation  of  thai 
evening  will  be  one  of  tiie  last  tilings  to  fade  away  from  mj 
nwmory,  Bui  it  waa  not  conversation  merely.  The  honored 
friends  ef  whoa  I  q)eak,  were  not  men  of  foordi^  but  of  bu9meH. 
And,  feeling  their  obfigations  to  God,  who  had  given  them  thw 
estates,  they  then  entered  cm  the  jdan  of  fbundmg  a  Seminary 
ixnt  the  education  of  pous  youth  for  the  ministry.  And  that  gen- 
erous man,  who  is  now  silent  in  death,  freely  offered  his  ten 
ttiousaod  dollars  for  tiiis  momentous  object.  Though  he  was  a 
«wn  of  but  ordinary  education,  and  had  been  incessantly  engaged, 
fiKxn  early  life,  first  in  mechanical,  and  then  in  mercantile  lab(N« ; 
apd  althou^  he  had  never  tiiought  himself  worthy  to  be  nuniF 
bered  with  the  followers  of  Christ ;  he  had  a  mind  large  enough  to 
understand  tiie  importance  and  necessity  of  such  an  establish- 
Bient,  and  a  heart  to  give  liberally  of  his  honest  treasures  to  pro- 
mote itf  That  time  appears  Uke  yesterday.  Every  word,  and 
look,  and  tcme  of  voice  is  fresh  in  my  recollection.  The  reacH* 
nesB,  the  fflmplicity,  the  generous  kindness,  with  which  our  de- 
parted friend  (^red  his  aid,  cannot  be  described;  though  by 
those  who  knew  him,  it  may  easily  be  conceived.  He  merely 
Wd:  It  is  a  great  object;  I  will  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
b^gni  with ;  and  more  afterwards.  He  redeemed  his  pledge ; 
ibr  he  was  always  a  nursing  &ther  to  the  Seminary ;  and  after  vari- 
dfos  nnaller  donattoos,  and  one  ef  a  tiionsand  dollars,  he  gave,  a 
few  years  since,  twenty^five  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  new 
Professorship.  Besides  all  tiiis,  he  promoted,  by  generous  con- 
tributions, the  various  religious  charities  of  the  day.  And  it  wst 
a  re^B^kaUe  trait  of  Us  character,  distinguishing  him  from  most 
otli^r9,  that  even  %fter  he  came  to  be  an  old  man,  he  couM 
readily  enter  into  any  new  plans  of  benevolence,  how  diArenI 
soever  tbey  might  be  from  tikoae  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
VOL.  V.  24 
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tomed.  Such  was  the  American  Ednoatioii  Society,  which  he 
regarded  from  the  begmning,  as  a  worthy  object  of  his  pa^nage^ 
and  to  which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  last  sickness,  he  coi>- 
tributed  a  thousand  dollars.  Such  too  was  the  American  Tem- 
perance Society,  the  formation  of  which  he  welcomed  with  all  Us 
heart,  as  it  oomcided  perfectly  with  his  own  settled  principles 
and  habits,  and  the  sober  results  of  long  observation.  To  this 
Society  he  made  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars.  He  pr^ 
yiously  contributed  fi?e  hundred  dollars  for  tiie  benefit  of  €hreene- 
▼ille  College,  Tenn.,  and  fifteen  hundred  to  the  town  of  Newbury- 
port,  when  it  was  visited  with  a  destructive  fire.  By  his  last 
Wi&y  he  bequeathed  edz  thousand  dollars  to  be  kept  as  ui  in- 
creasing fund,  till  it  shotdd  be  adequate  to  the  perpetual  support 
of  a  public  Ghrammar  school  in  Newburyport ;  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to.  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society ;  and  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Brownville,  Me.,  to  ihe  Theological  Seminary  in  Ban- 
gor. He  also  gave  a  large  amount  of  legacies  to  various  'mS^ 
viduals,  who  were  not  lawful  heirs  to  his  estate. 

You  perceive  that  our  honored  friend  did  not  copy  the  example 
of  some  rich  men,  who  retain  their  property  with  an  iron  grasp  as 
long  as  life  remains,  and  then,  by  Will,  ^ve  away  something, 
because  they  can  hold  it  no  longer  themselves.  He  made  a  Hberal 
use  of  his  estate  while  he  lived,  while  in  health,  while  engaged  in 
business,  and  whOe  capable  of  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  good  resulting  firom  his  charities. 

But  tiie  crowning  excellence  of  his  character  was  reli^ous 
principle.  BSs  life  gave  evidence  of  his  humiUty  and  devotion. 
He  loved  tiie  doctrines  of  revelation,  the  strictness  of  evangelical 
truth.  Never  was  there  a  man,  who  seemed  to  think  less  of 
himself;  who  was  further  from  making  any  claims  upon  tiie  divine 
&vor,  or  indtdging  any  hopes  of  hearen  on  the  ground  of  his 
good  works,  though  few  men  ever  had  more  of  these  than  he. 
But  they  were  of  no  account  with  him  in  tiie  a&ir  of  justification 
before  God.  In  this  respect^  he  regarded  them  as  of  no  value, 
uid  looked  for  salvation  to  the  Lamb  of  God  tohieh  tdketh  aw<y 
ike  9inofthe  world.    His  character  had  knig  been  such,  that 
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Christians  wodd  have  rejoiced  to  welcome  him  to  the  Lord's 
Table.  But  from  this  he  was  deterred  bj  his  extreme  self-dis- 
trust, and  bj  an  impression,  which  was  probably  not  altogether 
correct,  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance.  But  the 
heavy  afflictions,  with  which  it  pleased  Ood  to  visit  him  a  few 
years  since,  in  the  death  of  his  amiable  partner,  and  his  only 
child,  were  evidently  the  means  of  producing  greater  decision 
and  maturity  of  Christian  character,  and  preparing  him  for 
greater  enjoyments.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  induced  to 
unite  himself  with  the  church  of  Christ  by  a  public  profesnon. 
I  am  free  to  express  my  wish,  that  he  had  done  it  long  before, 
and  my  conviction,  that  he  committed  a  serious  mistake  in  neg- 
lecting it. 

And  now,  brethren  and  friends,  when  we  review  the  subject, 
and  fix  our  eyes  on  the  character  of  the  bebved  man,  who  has 
lately  been  removed  from  us  to  another  world ;  we  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  littieness  and  insignificance  of  wealth,  devoted 
to  selfish,  worldly  purposes.  Oh !  it  is  all  nothing-worth,  all-con- 
temptible, as  the  judgment  day  will  show.  We  hcmor  the  poor 
man,  who  cheerfrdly  gives  a  few  cents  to  }m)mote  the  cause  of 
his  Saviour.  But  the  man  who  possesses  wealth,  and  who  lives 
and  dies,  without  giving  any  considerable  portion  of  it  to  benevo- 
lent and  pons  objects,  has  no  honor  from  Ood,  and  deserves  none 
from  man.  He  sinks  his  name  and  his  riches  into  contempt.  And 
though  he  may  leave  a  large  estate  to  his  heirs,  he  leaves  no 
blessmg  of  Ood  with  it.  But  blessed  are  they  whose  hearts 
are  warmed  with  divine  love,  who  are  ^^  rich  in  good  works,  laying 
np  m  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  tiiat  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." 
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Acto  Id:  88.— *'WsO  -Wmtf  ABOUT  DOnrO  6ooi>.* 

^B  have  asBembled,  brethren  and  friends,  to  dhow  oar  reqpeet 
to  the  memory  of  a  faithful  Bervant  of  ChriBt,  and  our  Borrow  it 
hiB  death.  That  friend  to  the  heathen,  that  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, who  has  been  taken  from  us,  eiyojed  the  eet^m  and  aSM- 
tion  not  only  of  his  relatives,  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and 
of  the  American  Board,  but  of  all  those  in  our  countrj  who  loi^ 
the  cause  of  Christ.  He  was  yery  dear  also  to  the  misfflonaries 
whom  we  have  selit  forth,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  will  fill  their 
hearts  with  sorrow.  In  Palestine,  in  India,  in  the  wilderness  of 
America,  and  in  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  there  will  be  great 
mourning  for  our  beloved  Secretary. 

Far  be  it  firom  me  to  bestow  unmeasured  applause  upon  any 
man,  especially  upon  the  man  whose  death  we  deplore.  The 
highest  honor  I  would  ^ve  him  is  to  say,  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  that,  in  imitation  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  he  went  about  d(h 
ing  good.  Our  departed  friend  was  of  a  humble  heart  and  con- 
trite spirit.  He  disclaimed  all  personal  worthiness,  and  was 
among  the  last  to  seek  or  to  de»re  applause.    And  now  that  he 
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k  gone  to  a  world  of  perfect  holineflB,  he  will  be  deaf  to  all  praise, 
eicept  that  which  is  ascribed  to  God  and  the  Lamb. 

In  this  solemn  service^  I  shall  attempt  to  show  2y  what  aUri" 
hUe%  of  eharacteTj  and  by  what  arrangemtnU  qf  dUnne  providenee^ 
we  are  to  account  for  the  emineiU  tu^fidnese  qfour  lamented 
brother  y  the  late  correeponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board* 

I  shall  ^«t  notice  his  intMeetual  character.  The  faculties  of 
his  mind  were  (»iginallj  strong  and  active,  and  were  improved  by 
a  thoroagh  literary  and  sdentific  edacati<m^  and  a  regolar  coarse 
of  stndy  in  law.  There  are  few  men,  whose  acquisitions  are 
more  extenmve  or  more  sohd.  On  all  subjects  to  which  he  turned 
his  attention,  whether  Hterary,  political,  or  rdigious,  he  formed 
clear  and  comprehensive  views;  and  whether  he  undertook  to 
write  or  speak,  he  exhibited  the  riches  of  his  mmd  in  a  diction 
uniformly  natural,  perspicuous  and  forcible.  The  extenqxHraneous 
addresses  he  made  on  public  occasions  were  peculiarly  modest  and 
plain ;  but  fiill  of  vivid,  pertinent,  and  wdghty  thought.  He  was 
distinguished  by  patience  and  fairness  m  his  investigations,  by  the 
clearness  and  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  by  correctness  and  de- 
spatch in  busmess.  In  all  his  habits,  whether  of  thought  or  action, 
he  showed  as  little  liability  to  mistake,  as  can  be  expected  of  any 
man  in  this  state  of  imperfection. 

Now  it  is  upon  the  character  of  the  mind,  that  our  al»Iify  to  do 
good  in  a  great  measure  depends.  If  a  man  is  in  this  respect 
superior  to  others,  he  will  m  all  probabiHty  accomplish  more  good 
than  they.  The  usefulness  of  his  labors,  unless  prevented  by 
special  causes,  will  be  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
his  intellectual  powers  and  acquisitions. 

This  is  a  subject,  on  which  young  men,  m  different  stages  <^ 
their  education,  frequently  entertain  erroneous  idews.  They  look 
forward  to  their  future  profession  with  impatience,  and  are  in 
haste  to  engage  in  its  labors,  apprehending  that  spending  so  much 
time  in  preparation  will  detract  from  the  good  they  might  acoomr 
plish.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  For  all  experience  shows,  that 
the  whole  of  a  man's  usefulness  is  not  so  much  according  to  the 
length  of  the  time  in  which  he  is  engaged  in  active  service,  as  to 
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the  Hmoutit  of  his  qnalificafioiw ;  aad  that  if  any  one  would  be 
sore  to  rise  to  the  hi^est  degr^  of  luiefiiliiess  of  which  he  ie 
capable^  he  must  spend  more  time  tban  is  oommon  in  preparataob, 
leaving  leiss  for  action. 

The  whole  time  whieh  Mr.  Erarii  doTOled  to  elaesical,  acientifie 
and  professional  study  onqaestionably  contributed  to  hii  nsefal- 
ness.  Even  those  acquisitions,  whieh  might  have  be^  tbou^t 
1MB  tiecessary,  proved  serviceable  in  some  part  of  the  190A  nth 
signed  to  him*  For  exuxxple ;  the  knowledge  he  aequlred  of  jum- 
prudence  qualified  lum  to  perform  that  wotk  of  benevolence  m 
behalf  of  the  suffering  In<Uan6,  which  will  be  so  lasting  an  honor 
to  him  in  the  view  of  all  who  l^e  justice  and  feel  for  the  oppress 
sed.  And  if  some  cf  his  pretious  studies  did  not  in  the  same 
manner  come  into  £tect  use  m  the  cause  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted ;  they  stiil  had  an  influeiice  in  pving  strength  and  elevation 
lo  ttie  character  tf  his  mind,  and  in  preparing  hm  more  efiectui^ 
fy  to  accomplish  his  great  object. 

In  the  $e<x}nd  place^  I  BhaU  notice  Us  moral  and  religm% 
Aiuracter. 

In  the  strict  evangeHoal  sense,  Mr.  Evarts  was  a  good  man. 
His  life  afcrded  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  renewmg  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  he  repented  of 
siti,  and  believed  in  Ghrmt  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  that  he  ren- 
dered habitual  obedience  to  Ibe  divine  commands. 

Now  this  sphrit  of  Christian  piel^  CMitributed  in  Ihe  highest 
degi^  to  his  usefubiess.  It  was  this  which  gave  a  ri^t  direc- 
tion to  his  intellectual  powers,  and  led  him  to  make  a  right  use 
of  his  acquidtions.  It  was  this,  which  constituted  his  great  in- 
ward motive  to  a  useful  life.  Had  he  possessed  the  same  intel- 
lectual fbmiture,  without  pieiy;  his  influence,  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  mi^t  have  been  nuschievous.  He  might  have  speni 
his  life  in  spreading  moral  pestilence.  And  even  if  he  had  avoioi- 
«d  this  excess  of  iniquity,  and  devoted  himself  to  Ihe  busineii 
ef  the  jNrrfesfflon  which  he  ori^nally  chose ;  he  mighi  have  i(xA 
GMe  UKMre  Ihan  to  pursue  his  own  private  mterests.  (the  spreil 
«f  ihe  goqpel  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  would  have  had  &6 
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power  oyer  lud  heatt.  Look  lit  thoee  who  are  pofidowed  of  richly 
Airmshed  Tomin,  but  kre  dedtitate  of  religious  principle.  Thei^ 
Uvea  ard  spent  in  worldly  pnrsHits  and  indulgences.  £iren  tiioM 
aedond  Ithidh  haV«  &  show  of  goodness,  are  dicli^d  by  a  taxM 
refined  selfishness.  Behold,  then,  tiie  irork  which  sovei^igti  gmod 
actkHnf^dies !  VHien  God  reneWd  <he  hearts  of  sinners^  he  iiian** 
ifis^ts  great  loye^  hot  only  to  them,  but  to  the  Worid.  They  who  tM 
i^newed  hate  the  ^iril  of  active  benevolence,  and  so  are  led,  by  ft 
ibotive  of  ^zhaustless  energy,  to  seek  the  hig^hest  inteifests  of  itatij 
They  bear  the  image  of  hhn  t^  toent  abotU  doikg  gbod.  When  oui* 
belov^  Mend  was  I'eneWed  by  Ae  dil^e  Spirit,  his  heaii  wai 
brought  under  the  influence  of  love  to  God  and  lote  to  toan^  At 
his  conveilsioti  he  ^ommenoe^  a  (bourse  of  action,  which  wafe  to  M 
in  With  a  great  systetti  rf  benevolence^  and  to  prottiote  the  salva* 
tion  of  untold  multitudes  in  Ghrii^film  and  heaths  lands. 

But  holy  af^Oti,  in  ordet  to  produce  its  proper  effioicts,  must 
not  oidy  eidM^  but  be  &vely  tod  ftrveM.  BelievolenCe,  whefl 
feeble  and  dormant,  can  accomplish  but  little.  The  go6d  to  b4 
MCompBshed  by  thd  ag^Cy  of  Etaiiid  li^uired  a  mind  enlight- 
ened and  puriAeJ  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;-^it  required  h 
beneVolettce  steady^  atdent  awl  invitdbte.  And  iduch  was  thd 
diaracter  to  which,  1hti6ugh  th6  grace  of  God,  he  Was  formed* 
The  affection  whidi  p^okhinated  Sn  his  breast,  next  to  hift  supreme 
k>ve  to  G6d,  WM  compassidn  lo  the  souls  of  men,  and  sth)ng  de^ 
fdft  the  Mdvalion  Of  the  hidathen.  This  wits  the  mward  pow^^ 
Which  moved  him.  It  Wa4  not  ^  feverish  heat,  but  the  even  ptd« 
tatioti  atiid  glow  df  hcaJth.  What  olheta  might  do  frdtn  suddeA 
6^ci1»emei3t,  he  did  from  ji^rfnd^-^  principle  Which  was  ilnifbrtti 
tod  CAduring.  1%6  moral  pubicipte  which  ^wetu&ted  him  was  a^ 
pertnanent  ad  tte  &cultfi^  tf  hiiN  IeIouI,  tod  the  ibdWelKng  Spirit 
or  G6d.  Such  A  prihdpie  xX  action  is  ddsential  to  the  hi^eclt 
degree  iX  u^efUnM  hi  toy  condition.  Though  it  lies  cOHceaMd 
in  the  diades  of  private  life,  and  riiows  itself  only  in  tiie  litii« 
(Sktie  of  dom^tic  d^itied,  of  Ih  the  etetoises  of  Secret  deVotkMi} 
\M  it  toitrifettes  to  the  wifelfard  of  tfa^  wtMd. 

Bdt  reli^us  priticipld  wati  specially  important  tod  hcceisi&ry 
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to  tiie  chief  agent  in  our  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise.  In  con- 
nection with  others,  he  had  to  accompUsh  a  work  of  unconmioa  mag- 
nitude,  and  to  encounter  numberless  and  formidable  difficulties.  He 
was  called  to  guide  the  ship  over  a  tempestuous  sea,  when  strong 
counter  currents  were  to  be  stemmed,  sudden  changes  of  wind  and 
weather  to  be  encountered,  and  rocks  and  shoals  to  be  avoided. 
In  such  9Si  enterprise,  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  possess 
a  principle  of  great  firmness  and  strength;  a  principle  which 
would  enable  him  to  meet  difficulties  calmly,  and  to  rise  above  all 
discouragements ;  and  which  would  contain  within  itself  an 
exhausUess  power  of  excitement,  when  all  o&er  springs  of  action 
fiuled.  Such  a  prindple  he  had.  It  was  the  religiom  affed&oih 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  produced  and  cherished  in  his  heart  It 
was  an  affection  which  brought  hkn  into  an  alliance  with  apostles 
and  martyrs,  and  with  Christ  himself. 

But  there  was  a  particular  attribute  of  his  moral  character, 
which  was  of  great  importance  to  his  usefulness,  namely,  Ut  wnk' 
fulou9  and  inflexible  integrity. 

This  trait  in  his  character  was  so  manifest,  that  it  raised  him 
entirely  above  suspicion.  The  name  of  Jeremiah  Evarts  produoed 
a  general  feeling  of  safety  in  regard  to  any  interests  which  might 
be  committed  to  his  care.  The  evident  simplicity  and  uprightneis 
of  his  character  freed  him  fix>m  the  obstructions,  which  the  soft- 
picions  of  others  always  throw  in  the  way  of  a  man's  usefulness, 
and  secured  to  him  the  confidence  and  support  not  only  of  his 
particular  associates,  but  of  all  those  in  the  community  who  were 
attached  to  the  cause  of  missionH.  And  this  manifest  ujuightneas 
of  character,  which  was  indispensable  to  his  success  throu^  the 
whole  period  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  operations,  was  so  in  » 
preeminent  degree,  at  the  commencement  of  those  operatioDB. 
To  carry  into  effect  the  great  design  of  the  Board,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  large  sums  of  money  should  be  contributed,  and  sent  in 
charity  to  various  and  distant  countries — a  business  hardly  known 
among  us  at  that  time,  and  not  easily  accomplished  even  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Now  who  can  suppose  that  txA 
the  rich  and  the  poor  would  have  voluntarily  united  fixun  year  to 
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year,  as  they  afCtually  did)  in  raiting  the  reqnirite  foods,  had  ^Ia9y 
indulged  a  suspicion  of  the  integrity  or  disinteresledii^ss  of  tile 
Bian  to  wh(Hn  the  funds  were  to  be  iatmited,  and  who  was^  fiioin 
the  beginning,  one  of  the  priasipal  agents  in  condueting  all  tbe 
ecmoems  of  tiie  misffions^ 

I  proceed  tb  taj,  thircBf^  Aat  onr  buneoted  bnotiiir  had  a 
mn(irkable  eamphienem  and  tgfmMtity  <if  dtnradimr4 

We  not  unfre^iiendj  meet  witii  men^  Who  are  distingBiriiad  inr 
particular  viHues^  while  in  regard  to  Others  they  are  notoriously 
deficient.  There  are  feome,  who  are  ^idued  with  ardor  and  bold- 
ness, and  other  riiining  qualities  for  public  life,  who  yet  are 
sulgect  to  fisulings  in  their  fMrirate  character.  They  are  wantnig 
in  meekness  and  gmtleness.  Some  SMike  it  manifest,  that  tbe 
affdauses  bestowed  upon  them  hare  produced  setN^omplacto^ 
and  Yimity,  and  that,  in  opposition  to  a  diriBe  precept,  they  sMtut 
themselves  better  than  Others.  Some,  again,  have  a  txyrettras  or  a 
suspicious  temper ;  or  tiiey  are  wanting  in  Christian  fciraplloity ;  «r 
are  subject  to  rashness,  fickltoetd)  (ft  indiscretion.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  E?arts.  ETeiy  one  acquunted  mth  his  public  life 
knows  full  well,  that  he  was  possessed  of  manly  resolution,  firm- 
ness, and  activity.  But  he  was  possessed,  in  an  equal  degree, 
of  humility,  fcMrbearance,  and  g^ti^ess^  He  had  as  much  of  the 
amiaUe,  as  of  the  dignified. 

This  completeness  of  ohamcter  was  of  the  bluest  ooiisequende 
to  his  usefuhess.  It  was  no  small  matter,  that  suoh  a  dharacter 
was  carried  into  that  In^  station  winch  was  allotted  to  him,  and 
was  made  to  bear  upon  all  the  interests  with  which  he  wta 
intrusted. 

But  I  am  to  speak  alsd  of  the  iymmetrjf  of  las  oharaeter.  Hs 
not  only  had  the  tarious  qualities  which  beknlg  to  a  good  charao^ 
ter,  but  had  them  in  Just  prop&ttwn*  How  diflbrent  was  he  firolB 
those,  who  seem  to  hate  an  exact  ocmscience  respecting  one  dasii 
of  obligations,  but  are  inattentive  to  others ;  firom  thoM  who  mat»- 
ifest  much  regard  to  that  which  is  appropriately  religious,  and  bdt 
little  to  that  which  relates  to  common  life  — who  reverence  the 
Sabbath,  and  regularly  attend  to  its  pubUc  services,  but  atk 
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chargeable  with  irregolaritiea  of  temper  and  condact  doring  the 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  how  different  was  he  from  those,  lAo 
Are  exact  in  respect  to  their  domestic  duties,  but  regardless  ef 
those  which  are  more  public,  or  more  directly  rdigious.  Let  me 
not,  however,  be  nnderstood  to  imply  that  he  had  an  excellence  of 
charact^,  which  was  free  from  all  deficiency  and  all  blemish.  liaB 
wonld  be  to  c<mtradict  his  deep  ocmyiction  of  his  own  failings,  his 
sncere  confessions,  and  penitence,  and  self^horrenoe ;  and  it 
would  be  to  o?erlook  that  pore  and  spiritual  law  which  no  Chris- 
tian on  earth  perfectly  obeys  for  a  single  day,  or  a  single  moment 
of  his  life.  But  if  ibid  character  of  Evarts  is  viewed  in  compari- 
flon  with  that  of  good  men  generally,  I  think  it  must  appear  to 
great  advuitage  in  respect  to  completeness  and  symmetry.  Who 
that  knew  him,  ever  thought  that  any  part  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  character  was  wanting  in  him,  or  that  some  of  his  intellectual 
or  moral  qualities  grew  to  excess,  while  others,  equally  important, 
were  bebw  their  proper  measure  ? 

The  public  character  of  Mr.  Evarts  exhibited  the  Bjmtiketrj 
above  mentioned,  in  one  very  important  respect  With  as  much 
atdor  as  was  necessary  to  the  hi^est  degree  of  efibrt,  he  united 
a  9(nmd  judgment.  Had  the  momentous  concerns  of  our  Foreign 
Missbns  been  committed  to  a  man  of  more  seal,  and  less  discr^ 
tion ;  the  consequence  might  have  been  disastrous.  There  is  a 
degree  of  heat,  which  discomposes  the  mind,  and  produces  disor- 
der. If  a  man's  ardor  goes  beyond  die  bounds  of  moderation, 
and  his  zeal  breaks  loose  from  his  judgment ;  tiie  worid  will  be 
afraid  to  trust  him.  He  may  have  more  active  power,  and  for  a 
time,  accomplish  more  good,  than  any  other  man.  Still  it  will  be 
dangerous  to  confide  m  him  ;  because,  m  one  rash  hour,  he  may 
expose  to  ruin  all  the  interests  committed  to  his  care.  The  seal 
of  Evarts  did  indeed  rise  to  a  hig^  degree  of  warmth ;  but  it 
had  no  enthusiastic  effervescence,  no  convulsive  starts,  no  violence. 
It  was  just  sufficient  to  put  his  mind  into  the  fittest  state  fer 
deliberation  and  effi>rt ;  — just  sufficient  to  afford  the  necessary 
excitement  to  his  reason,  his  invention,  and  all  his  active  powers. 
It  was  invariably  associated  with  the  most  tranquil  operations  of  a 
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irell  furnished  mtellect ;  and  it  led  him  to  adopt  measures  as  ez^ 
tensive  as  existing  drcnmstances  would  admit ;  measilres  irhi<^ 
he  ptursaed  throng  successive  years,  with  unfinling  resolution^ 
and  with  increasing  evidence  that  they  were  both  wise  and  pra<>* 
ticable. 

His  excellence  of  character  appeared  in  the  sober  and  Scrip- 
tural views  he  entertained  respecting  tiie  doctrines  of  Christianify. 
No  man  was  more  free  from  sectarian  prejudice,  and  a  pertinacious 
attachment  to  old  opini<ms.  And  yet  no  man  was  more  determined 
in  opposition  to  novelties  in  reli^on,  or  more  grieved  at  any 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  On  all  questions  of 
controversy  at  the  present  day,  his  halnt  of  thinking  was  at  once 
cautious  and  decided,  and  was  conformed  to  the  settled  orthodoxy 
of  our  churches,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  to  the  dictates  of  rea« 
son  and  revelation.  EBs  knowledge  of  theok)gy  was  so  extensive, 
and  his  manner  of  reasoning,  both  on  polemic  and  practical  pdnts, 
was  so  candid  and  perspicuous,  tiiat  his  conversation  was  hi^y 
prized  by  tiie  most  intelligent  Christians.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  judicious  opinions,  which  he  was  known  to  entep- 
tun  on  the  subject  of  religion,  procured  for  him  a  still  higher 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  coomiunity,  and  gave  an  additional 
influence  to  his  ei&rts  m  the  cause  of  missions. 

I  have  now  noticed  the  chief  of  those  intellectual  and  moral 
properties  which  prepared  our  departed  friend  for  eminent  useful- 
ness. But  of  what  utility  would  all  these  excellent  properties 
have  been,  had  they  not  been  brought  into  actual  exercise  ?  How 
little  good  comparatively  would  he  hafve  done,  had  he  been  left 
in  the  shades  of  private  life,  or  had  he  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  7  But  the  Gk)d  who  made  him,  and  who 
furnished  him  with  so  many  valuable  qualifications,  designed  him 
for  a  particular  work,  and  in  due  time  prepared  the  way  for  him 
to  enter  upon  it.  It  was  a  short  time  after  he  came  to  this  vicin- 
ity, that  the  Foreign  MSssion  from  America  was  commenced,  and 
the  management  of  its  interests  committed  to  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. From  the  first,  Mr.  Evarts  was  employed  in  the 
executive  busmess  of  the  Board.     Besides  being  Treasurer,  he 
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vt^  iptimatel;  naao^Utefcl  wH)i  I>r,  WoivcQsiieT,  tbfi  Corresponc^ 
gi^Qretaiy,  in  coaduQ^  tbo  eorro^pondeiui^  and  m  all  the  oofip 
^rm  of  Qtup  growing  laksipas,  Bj  thip  cour^^  of  labor  for  abonf^ 
tm  yoarSt  b^  beoiwd  well  qaaii$«4  for  ftbe  oS/m  of  Seeretary, 
when  it  was  vacated  bj  the  death  of  Dr.  Worcester,  and  whesii 
ib^  ^r^n  (4  its  responmh^itiea  ai^d  QW»  h^d  ]mn  so  much  m- 
created  b;  the  mQreaae  of  missiaQary  interest  in  oo?  oomit^« 
Thi?  w«A  the  station  fi)r  which  divine  {m^i^^^o^  wa^  him  iip. 
Ju  thi9  stati(Hi  a}l  his  intellectual  powers  and  iporal  priac^ides  w^ 
lirp^ght  i^tp  <<Pi^8tap|  aad  vigorous  action,  and  Us  whole  character 
egq)erienp6d  a  sensible  and  rapid  growth.  It  was  by  his  labors  i^, 
%iB  statioii;!,  that  he  arrived  at  his  proper  degree  of  n^efi^lnesa. 

When  Mr.  Evarts  entered  on  the  station  a9signed  him,  he  cgot* 
aecrated  hia  time  and  influence  to  the  cause  of  missions  ampng 
the  heatheii.  Towards  this  object  his  thovghta,  his  studies,  bia 
exertions  were  all  directed.  To  ttus  chosen  ol^ct  he  devoted  hi| 
life,  not  that  he  disregarded  any  private  obligations;^-* not  tb4 
be  undervalued  any  other  object  of  benevolence,  or  lost  his  leva 
for  literature  and  science,  br  for  anything  which  could  adorn  tb^ 
mind,  or  promote  the  comfort  of  society.  He  showed,  that  a  msA 
^l  the  most  important  station  has  no  occasion  to  neglect  his  less 
important  duties.  He  showed,  that  a  great  man  has  no  need  to 
bave  either  great  faults,  or  little  faults.  But  to  whatever  otfier 
objects  he  occasionally  turned  his  attention,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  cause  of  missions.  He  acte4  on  the  principle  that  if  a  ma^ 
would  accomplish  the  highest  degree  of  good,  he  must  have  ooif 
one  great  object. 

The  object  to  which  he  thus  devoted  himself,  and  the  eflbrtu 
which  he  made,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  followed  by  dura- 
ble effects — by  a  continuity  of  good.  It  is  not  acc(»rding  t^ 
sound  wisdom,  that  we  should  fill  up  the  little  space  of  time,  aa4 
use  the  littio  power  we  have,  in  pursuit  of  a  good  which  has  nq 
solid  worth,  and  will  last  but  a  moment.  If  there  is  a  good  which 
is  really  excellent  and  durable,  let  us  choose  that.  It  was  th^ 
appointment  of  Christ,  that  his  apostles  should  bear  much  frui^ 
and  thd,t  their  fruit  should  remain.    What  they  did,  produced 
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permanent  etko\s ;  —  it  conduced  to  a  good  which  was  everlasting. 
Our  beloved  Secretary  labored  for  the  same  object.  He  was  of 
one  heart  with  the  apostles,  who  labored  to  save  those  that  were 
lost.  His  eflbrts  like  theirs,  wore  upon  a  large  scale.  Had  he 
jm>moted  the  salyation  <^  a  single  individual,  he  would  have  done 
a  great  and  good  work.  But  his  etbrts  were  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  communities  and  nations ;  to  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
And  if  respect  is  had  to  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  which  were 
adopted,  to  the  eztenave  and  systematic  operations,  which  have 
already  been  attended  with  animating  success,  and  which  are  to 
lead  on  to  other  measures,  &r  more  extensive,  and  far  more  suc- 
cessful— if  it  is  remembered  that  the  missionary  zeal,  which  he 
helped  to  kindle  in  the  church,  is  to  bum  with  a  still  purer  and 
brighter  flame,  and  that  his  labors  were,  by  the  appointment  of 
heaven,  closely  connected  with  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  idolatry, 
and  the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  pagan  lands ;  the 
good  resulting  firotn  his  agency  will  appear  too  great  for  human 
language  to  describe,  or  the  human  mind  to  comprehend. 

In  pursuing  the  object  wluch  was  so  dear  to  his  heart,  he  was 
particularly  aware,  that  he  depended  on  the  cordial  asmstance  of 
the  Christian  conmiunity.  The  influence  of  a  man  in  any  station, 
especially  in  one  that  is  public,  and  very  diflicult,  may  be  increas- 
ed in  a  degree  above  computation  by  being  skilfully  united  with  the 
influence  of  others.  We  are  social  bemgs,  and  are  mutually  de- 
pendent. Let  human  agency  in  any  case  be  completely  insulated, 
and  it  can  have  no  efficiency.  We  must  act  together.  What  is 
deficient  in  one  man,  is  to  be  supplied  by  others,  who,  though  not 
superior  to  him  in  the  general  attributes  of  character,  may  be  able 
to  affovA  him  Ihe  counsel  and  ^d  which  he  needs.  Mr.  Evarts 
successfully  availed  himself  of  this  principle.  Who  was  ever  more 
unassuming ;  or  more  free  from  that  self-sufficiency,  which  makes 
a  man  reluctant  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to  the  judgment 
or  foresight  of  others  ?  Who  ever  came  nearer  to  a  full  compli- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  Apostle,  that,  in  lowliness  of  mind^ 
each  should  esteem  others  better  than  himself  f  His  truly  modest 
and  humble  disposition,  joined  with  his  deep  solicitude  that  every- 
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ihbg  should  be  ckme  in  the  best  manner,  rendered  him  rerj 
desirous  <^  counsel  and  assistance  from  hb  Ivethren,  and  heartily 
willing  to  own  himself  under  obligation  to  them,  eren  where  it 
was  erident  that  he  himself  possessed  the  hi^est  degree  ef 
wisdom. 

But  while  he  looked  to  his  feDow  Christians  for  counsel  and 
asAstance,  it  oonduced  still  more  to  bos  success,  thai  kg  mmg^ 
hipof  €hd.  In  a  manner  &r  removed  from  afl  extiVTaganoe^ 
he  believed  m  the  efficacy  of  pra jer.  And  his  belief  was  grounds 
ed  on  the  best  possible  reasons— the  immutable  promise  of  Gcd^ 
and  the  actual  course  of  his  providence.  The  devout  8oppfa»* 
tions  which  he  and  his  associates  in  office  {resented  to  Ood  m  aB 
their  meetings  for  business,  together  with  the  montUj,  and  week- 
}jj  and  diulj  prayers  <^  the  great  body  of  Christians  in  this  fauid, 
and  in  other  lands^  have  dndoobtedly  exerted  a  hi j^ier  and  mote 
efficacious  influence,  than  any  other  means,  in  promoting  the 
qcHread  of  the  goq)el.  'Without  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  which  it  secures,  other  effinrts  woold  have  proved 
abortive.  Suppose  prayer  had  been  omitted,  and  the  time  spent 
in  tiiis  duty  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board,  by  ninii- 
ters,  and  all  the  friends  <^  missions,  had  been  spent  in  any  othor 
way ;  what  vrould  have  been  the  consequence,  but  a  total  figure 
of  the  missionary  ent^rise  ?  All  our  exertions  woold  have  eflectr 
ed  nothing ;  or  I  nu^t  say,  no  propmr  exertions  w<Ad  have  been 
made.  Jud^g  by  the  word  of  Ood,  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
dncere,  fervent  prayer,  really  does  more,  though  by  aa  unseea 
influence,  towards  accomplishing  the  great  objects  of  benevolenee, 
than  all  human  endeavors  beside.  IW  what  can  human  endeav- 
ors do,  without  the  help  of  Ood  7  And  how  can  tiiat  help  be 
obtained,  except  by  prayer  7 

Thus  I  have  noticed  those  attributes  of  dbaracter  and  ether 
circumstances,  whidi  contributed  to  the  usefulness  of  the  bdeved 
and  honored  man,  who  has  dosed  his  earthly  labors. 

Among  the  many  useful  lessons  which  ttiis  sul^ect  is  siated  la 
teach,  I  can  suggest  only  the  following. 

1.  We  see  how  Christians  may  grow  m  grmn  and  beetnne  < 
nmUltf  holy.    , 
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Here  I  shall  address  myself  particulariy  to  those  young  men 
who  are  coming  forward  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Our  de- 
paiied  friend  attained  to  eminent  holiness;  and  why  may  not 
you  ?  What  advantages  had  he  to  grow  in  grace,  which  are  not 
within  your  reach  ?  What  motives  urged  kim  to  diligence  in  the 
service  q{  God,  which  does  not  urge  you  f  What  divine  assis- 
tance did  he  obtain,  which  you  may  not  obtain  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  same  measure  ?  As  God  has  provided  for  you  the 
same  insj^red  volume,  the  same  Sabbath,  the  same  throne  of 
grace,  the  same  salutary  discipline  of  his  providence,  and  the 
same  influences  of  his  Spirit ;  why  may  you  not  attain  to  the  same 
degree  of  bc^ess  7 

The  employment  of  Mr.  Evaris  was  unquestienaUy  among  die 
most  powerful  causes  of  his  growth  in  piety.  He  was  active  in 
d<nng  good  ^- was  continually  consulting  and  laboring  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men.  This  brou|^t  into  lively  ezerciBe  all  the  pious 
affections  of  his  heart,  and  so  contributed  to  increase  them.  And 
if  he  was  occasionally  so  engrossed  with  his  great  object  as  to 
forget  himself;  his  sanrtififtatiOD,  instead  of  bemg  impeded  on  that 
account,  was  solnuch  the  more  advanced.  If  a  Christian  wishes 
to  grow  in  grace,  let  him  engage,  with  all  his  heart,  in  some  be- 
nevolent and  pious  worL  As  &r  as  may  be,  let  him  choose  his 
calling  with  a  view  to  tins  unportant  end.  At  the  present  day, 
Acre  is  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  good  may  be  done. 
There  can  be  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  any.  Let  every  Christian 
tfien,  be  devoted  to  some  work  of  benevolence.  And  if  he  aspires 
to  improve  his  character  in  tiie  hi^est  degree ;  let  him  be  active 
in  such  a  way,  as  will  require  him  to  exercise  zeal  and  fortitude, 
^  practise  self-demal  and  endure  suflbrings.  This  is  the  way, 
isA  the  only  way,  to  rise  high  m  spiritual  attainments.  If  then 
we  covet  the  best  gifts  of  heaven,  let  us  use  the  right  means  to 
obtain  them.  K  it  is  our  desire  to  mortify  sin,  and  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  elevated  piety ;  let  us  engage  with  ardor  in  works  of 
piety.  And  let  us  take  care  to  pursue  a  course,  which  will  not 
only  be  favorable  to  the  good  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  cherish, 
but  direcdy  opposed  to  the  sinful  propensities  and  habits  winch  we 
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wish  to  overcome.  Are  we  conscious  of  culpable  indolence? 
Then  let  us  do  good  in  a  way  which  will  require  diligent  personal 
effort.  Have  we  an  inordinate  love  of  money  ?  Then  let  us  be 
frequent  and  liberal  in  our  contributions,  and  so  diminish  those 
treasures  which  are  the  idols  of  our  hearts.  And  if  any  are  ex- 
posed to  feelings  of  vanity  in  consequence  of  their  making  dona- 
tions, which  are  public  and  honorable ;  let  them  abound  also  in 
private  charities,  not  letting  their  left  hand  know  what  their  right 
hand  doeth.  If  it  has  been  our  habit  to  treat  ourselves  softly  and 
delicately,  and  to  make  our  own  gratification  a  special  object  of 
pursuit,  and  if  in  consequence  of  this,  we  are  deficient  in  the 
more  manly,  noble  virtues ;  then  let  us  prefer  services  which  are 
somewhat  severe,  and  never  start  back  from  any  hardship  or 
danger  which  may  meet  us  m  the  path  of  duty.  K  our  hearts 
are  prone  to  indulge  feelings  of  distrust  in  regard  to  the  perfec- 
tions or  the  providence  of  God ;  it  will  be  of  particular  importance 
to  us  to  pursue  a  course,  which  will  often  compel  us  to  give  d^ 
every  ground  of  confidence  but  the  promise  and  faithfulness  of  God, 
and  to  rely  on  him  alone  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  the  relief  of 
our  distresses,  and  the  success  of  our  undertakings.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  work  as  that  in  which  our  departed  friend  was 
enlisted,  is  eminently  fitted  to  promote  the  divine  life.  Any  one 
who,  from  pure  motives,  makes  a  full  surrender  of  himself  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  and,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  devotes  his 
talents  and  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  will  be  under 
tiie  best  advantages  to  grow  in  the  spirit  of  piety.  And  it  will 
doubtiess  appear  in  the  great  day,  when  all  characters,  and  all 
which  has  helped  to  form  them,  shall  be  revealed,  that  the  holiness 
which  eminent  saints  in  all  periods  of  the  church  have  attained, 
was  owing  in  no  small  degree,  under  God,  to  the  exertions  they 
made  and  the  sufferings  they  endured  for  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men. 

2.  We  here  learn  that  gincere  devotion  to  Ood  and  diligence  m 
doing  goody  are  followed  hy  the  most  happy  resuits.  Great  peace 
have  they  who  love  God's  law.  They  who  forsake  all  for  Christ 
shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  even  in  the  present  time.     Our 
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deoeftsed  'broQier  fomid  this  true  in  bis  own  case.  He  enjojed 
die  oordiid  sfiection  and  confidence  not  only  <^  the  Prudential 
Committee  and  the  American  Boaid,  bnt  of  all  the  finends  of 
imssioMi  and  the  friends  of  CSirist^  And  he  had  the  respect  of 
the  pnbHe  generaDj — not  only  those  who  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion  and  feeling,  but  of  tiioBe  who  difered  from  him ;  not  only 
of  those  who  favored  the  interest  he  souj^t,  but  of  those  who 
opposed  cL  In  addition  to  aU  this,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
contittiially  eonvenant  with  objects  which  were  gratifying  to  his 
beneTolent  and  pious  heart ;  and  the  j^asore  of  witnessing  unex- 
pected success  in  tiie  missiooary  cause.  He  was  also  faFored 
wi&  a  quiet  ndnd,  with  the  consdatioDS  of  hope,  and  wiiii  many 
tokens  of  the  cKrine  presence  and  i^robation«  He  was  blessed 
of  Qod  in  his  fiuonily,  and  in  his  own  soul.  And  when  we  come 
to  the  closing  scene  of  his  fife,  we  may  weQ  ejBolaim-— ^^  Mark 
tfie  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  tac  the  end  of  ihaX 
man  is  peace."  The  proTailing  state  of  his  mind  may  be  leamt 
in  some  measure  from  the  following  piq^er,  which  he  wrote,  Feb* 
2T,  1881,  it  being  the  Sabbath,  half  past  eleyen,  A.  M.  He  was 
on  board  the  ship  Fama,  in  sight  of  Abace,  one  of  the  Bahama 
Idaade,  twelve  days  after  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Cuba. 

*^  Daily,  and  many  times  &  day,  I  hare  been  disposed,  I  trust, 
to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  <3od,  and  to  consecrate  myself 
anew  to  his  service.  I  had  thoa^t  of  making  a  formal  and 
written  consecration  of  myself  to  the  Lord  Ais  forenoon ;  but  my 
mind  is  so  wei^ied  down  by  my  feoUe  body,  Hbal  I  can  write 
nodiing,  except  of  die  nraplest  kind,  and  cannot  adequately  dweU 
upon  tlie  amasmg  theme  of  being  nservnot  of  Ood,  and  of  having 
ffim  fcrmy  portion  forever." 

At  half  past  8,  P.  M.,  he  wrote  fhus,--^^  We  have  turned  die 
souA-w«eet  end  of  Abaeo.  I  have  loriced  at  this  work  of  God, 
vAnch  it  is  not  VkfUj  I  shall  see  again  ;-*-aad  have  turned  i^y 
fliou|^ts  many  times  lo  the  great  and  blessed  Gkeator  of  all. 

^Here,  in  this  sea,  I  oonseorate  myself  to  God  as  my  chief 
good ;  —  to  hmn  as  my  heavenly  FaUier,  inMtely  kind  and  tend« 
towardh  his  ^^luUfaren ; — to  him  as  fl^  kind  aoad  suMrcifsl  Redeem- 
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er,  by  whose  blood  and  merits  alone  I  do  hope  for  salvation ; — to 
him  as  the  beneficent  renewer  and  sanctifier  of  the  saved.  I  im- 
plore the  forgiveness  of  my  niunerous  and  aggravated  transgret- 
sions ;  and  I  ask  that  my  remaining  time  and  strength  may  be 
employed  for  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  and  for  the  good  of  his  creatures.'' 

^^  Whether  I  make  my  grave  on  the  land,  or  in  the  ocean,  I 
submit  cheerfully  to  Him.  It  will  be  as  He  pleases;  and  so  it 
diould  be.  I  pray  that  the  circumstances  of  my  death,  be  it 
sooner  or  later,  may  be  &vorable  to  religion ;  that  I  may  not  de- 
ceive myself  in  the  great  concerns  of  my  soul ;  —  that  I  may  de- 
part in  peace,  and  be  received,  through  infinite  mercy,  to  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    Amen.'' 

In  the  near  prospect  of  death  he  showed  a  most  happy  trao- 
quillity.  He  had  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. Who  would  not  think  himself  rewarded  for  the  toils  and 
suflferings  of  a  whole  life,  by  what  this  faithful  servant  of  Christ 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  just  before  his  decease,  when  God  caused 
so  wonderful  a  light  to  shine  upon  his  soul.  He  was  at  that  time 
in  a  kind,  Christian  family  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  but  fiir  removed 
from  his  beloved  partner  and  children,  whom  he  had  just  httom 
particularly  and  most  devoutiy  commended  to  God.  Seeming  to 
be  nearly  exhausted,  he  very  tenderiy  expressed  his  affection  finr 

his  Saviour Soon  after,  he  burst  forth  with  expreft- 

mons  of  rapture  which  cannot  be  described.  '^  Praise  him,  praise 
him,  praise  him  in  a  way  which  you  know  not  o£"  And  when  it 
was  said,  ^^  You  will  soon  see  Jesus  as  he  is,  and  will  then  know 
how  to  praise  him;"  he  exclumed^-^^ Wonderful,  wonderful, 
wonderful  glory  I  We  cannot  comjMrehend  —  wonderful  glory !  I 
will  praise,  I  will  praise  him!  ....  Wonderful — glory — Jesos 
reigns." 

This  was  no  vision  of  enihudasm — no  feverish  excitement  of 
passion — no  delirium  of  a  heated  brdn.  What  man  was  ever 
better  shielded,  than  he,  against  mental  delusion,  and  all  undue 
excitement  ?  At  that  time  in  particular,  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  might  be  related,  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that  he 
was  perfectiy  rational  and  self-possessed.    That  which  he  experi- 
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eDced  wad  donbUess  like  what  ^Mstles  and  martyrs  and  eminent 
saints  have  often  experienced  in  a  dying  hour,  when,  through  tibe 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  SfMrit,  they  have  had  clear  views  of 
the  glory  of  their  Saviour,  and  of  their  eternal  inheritance,  and 
have  earnestly  desired  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  present 
with  the  Lord.  May  Ood  ^ve  me,  in  my  last  moments,  what 
our  dear  brother  enjoyed  when  that  vision  of  glory  burst  upon 
his  view,  and  I  will  gladly  Ud  farewell  to  all  that  the  w(Hrld  con- 
tains. 

And  what  tibink  you,  must  be  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  Chrui- 
tian  in  heaven,  with  a  capacity  so  enlarged,  with  the  powers  of 
reason  so  active,  with  affections  and  deares  so  pure,  what  must 
be  his  enjoyment  in  the  presence  of  him  whom  his  soul  loveth,  in 
the  society  of  angels  and  saints,  and  in  the  society  of  no  small 
number,  brought  to  that  happy  woild  by  means  €i  his  faithful 
labors !  Oh !  what  rest  after  wearisome  labor,  and  toil,  and  con- 
flict with  mn!  Oh!  what  quietness  and  ease,  after  so  much 
sickness  and  pain  I  Oh !  what  blessedness,  to  be  free  forever 
fit)m  the  feeling  and  the  sight  of  moral  pdlution,  to  be  like  the 
Saviour,  and  to  drink  of  the  river  of  pleasure  which  flows  throu^ 
the  heavenly  Paradise. 

To  the  mourning  widow  and  children,  there  are  unfailing  sources 
of  consolation.  They  have  sympathizmg  finends;  a  preset 
and  merciful  Gtoi ;  the  great  and  precious  pr(»nises  of  his  word ; 
and  the  throne  of  grace.  They  have  the  ha{>idness  of  knowing 
that  Jem9  reigns,  and  that  all  tiiingB  will  work  together  for  good 
to  them  who  bve  God,  and  are  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
These  are  the  rich  consolations  which  afflicted  Christians  com- 
monly enjoy,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  auiet  the  agitated  breast, 
and  to  soothe  every  grief.  But  the  mourning  relatives  in  this  case 
have  consolations  which  are  not  common.  When  a  man  even  a 
good  man  dies,  how  seldom  is  it  the  frbct,  that  he  leaves  a  charac- 
ter entirely  unblemished.  And  if  his  friends  begin  to  speak 
of  him  m  the  language  <^  respect  and  honor,  they  are  soon 
checked  by  the  recollection  of  something  which  marred  his 
reputation.    They  do  indeed  cheridi  a  cordial  esteem  and  love 
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for  his  amiable  and  virtuous  qualities ;  but  they  regret  that  their 
thoughts  cannot  range  with  delight  over  Us  whole  eharacter  and 
life.  But  such  was  not  the  fact  in  regard  to  our  departed  Mend. 
The  sorrow  which  the  relatives  feel  for  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  to 
diem,  is  not  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  any  noticeable 
Mings  in  his  character,  or  any  palpable  errors  in  his  conduct. 
Theirs  is  the  happiness  of  knowing,  that  the  beloved  partner, 
parent,  and  friend,  who  has  been  removed  frt>m  thmr  sight,  wss 
not  only  adorned  with  a  combination  of  excellences,  but  was  re- 
markably free  from  blemishes.  They  must  ever  regard  it  as  a 
precious  Uessing,  that  tiiey  have  been  so  ck>eely  allied  to  one, 
whose  examfde  was  so  pure,  and  so  attractive.  And  tbey  must 
ever  find  the  events  of  his  private  and  public  life,  a  subject 
of  delightful  and  improving  reflection.  What  a  rich  mherit- 
ance  to  his  bereaved  fieunily!  While  tiiey  remember  the  great 
goodness  of  God  m  this  respect,  their  hearts  will  overflow  witli 
gratitude,  the  bitterness  of  their  grief  will  pass  away. 

To  the  members  of  the  Prudential  Gonmiittee  and  otiier  Officen 
of  the  Board,  this  occasion  is  connected  wiA  so  many  subjects  of 
intense  interest,  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end. 
It  must,  dear  brethren,  be  a  source  of  the  sincerest  satis&ction 
to  ns,  that  the  cldef  agency  in  directing  and  executing  the  mo* 
mentouB  business  of  our  Foreign  Ifismons,  was  committed  to  a 
man  who  possessed  such  qualifications.  After  twenty  years  in- 
tonate acquaintance  with  him,  and  after  having  been  long  asso- 
<nated  with  hhn  in  c<mdttctmg  the  concerns  of  Hie  Board,  we  can 
ffwe  our  united  testimony  to  his  uprightness  and  fidelity,  and  can 
say  of  him  as  taruly  as  of  any  man,  *^  ttiat  in  simplidty  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  by  fleshly  i|psdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  he  had 
Us  coBversation  in  the  worid.'* 

The  death  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  tune,  we  fbel  to  be  a  very 
afflictive  and  distressmg  event.  But  thou^  in  itself  so  afflictive, 
it  naturally  suggests  subjects,  which  are  fitted  to  awaken  lively 
gratitude  to  Ood,  and  to  encourage  us  in  the  work  of  spreading 
the  gospel.  For  we  cannot  but  remember,  that  Ood  in  mercy 
gave  what  he  has  now  taken  away.    And  is  it  a  small  matter 
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thai,  at  the  critical  period  when  our  Foreign  Mission  wae  com- 
menced, and  during  the  first  years  of  its  progress,  divine  provi- 
dence raised  up  such  men  as  Worcester  and  Evarts,  to  be  tibe 
chief  agents  in  the  work  ?  The  services  of  such  a  man,  as  our 
late  Secretary,  must  be  important  to  any  cause,  at  any  time. 
But  the  work  which  the  friends  of  missions  undertook  twenty 
years  ago,  was  a  work  al  vast  magmtude  and  difficulty.  A 
little  temporary  aseal  and  a  few  desultory  efforts  could  accomplish 
nothing.  There  was  a  necessity  f<H:  a  system  of  operations, 
wisely  planned,  and  ably  and  perseveringly  executed.  The  un^ 
dertaking  called  for  men  of  large  views,  sound  judgment  and 
devoted  piety-* men  tramed  to  sober  deliberation  and  efficient 
action,  and  not  likely  to  fail  either  in  concerting  or  in  executing 
measures ;  —  men  of  so  much  fire  as  to  warm  the  hearts  of  others, 
and  yet  so  cool  and  discreet,  as  to  secure  their  ccMifidence ;  ^- 
men  too,  who  could  bring  weight  of  character  to  the  work,  iih 
stead  of  depending  on  the  work  for  character.  Now  that  Ood 
in  his  providence  rused  up  such  men  as  the  new  and  arduous 
enterprise  required,  and  that  he  continued  one  of  them  ten  years, 
and  the  other  twenty,  as  principal  agents  of  the  Board,  and  with 
a  success,  which  has  filled  the  Christian  world  with  admiration 
and  joy;  —  this,  brethren,  we  must  record  as  among  the  most 
encouraging  tokens  of  God's  special  favor.  Shall  we  then  £unt 
under  the  stroke  of  his  hand  ?  Shall  we  ^ve  way  to  distrust 
and  fear,  and  abandon  the  cause  of  missions  7  ^lall  we  even 
pursue  that  cause  witii  less  seal,  or  less  hope  of  success  7  No. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that,  although  good  men  die,  the  Lord  lives, 
and  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  The  cause  to 
which  we  are  devoted  is  his  cause.  And  we  go  forward  in  our 
endeavors  to  promote  it,  with  full  reliance  on  his  promised  aid. 
We  are  confident,  that  he  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
eartii,  will  be  present  with  us  in  every  emergency ;  that  he  wiU 
raise  up  men  fi)r  every  post  of  usefulness ;  that  he  will  crown  with 
success  whatever  is  done  for  the  enlargement  of  his  church,  and 
finally  cause  the  gospel  to  triumph  in  every  place. 

To  ccmclude.    We  have  been  calling  to  mind  the  piety  and 
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uBefulness  of  a  fellow  mortal,  and  have  been  ooomdering  him  as 
a  suitable  pattern  for  our  imitation.  The  oontem{dati(»i  of  so 
excellent  a  character  will,  I  hope,  conduce  to  oar  im|Nroyement 
But  be  it  remembered,  there  is  a  character  fiu*  more  exalted. 
There  is  an  excellenoe  and  glory,  infinitdiy  sorpasang  all  that  k 
human.  It  shines  forth  in  this  £ur  creation.  It  shines  forth 
especially  in  the  &oe  of  Jesus  Christ  Now  while  we  lode  wilh 
delight  i^)on  human  excellence,  let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  tbst 
which  is  dirine.  While  we  gaie  upon  a  dim  taper,  let  us  not 
*be  blind  to  the  li^t  of  day.  Are  we  filled  with  admiration  at 
the  endowments  of  man  who  is  of  yesterday  ?  What  adoring 
ihou^ts  then  should  we  have  of  the  high  mid  hfty  One  who  m- 
hdbiUA  etemUyl  Before  that  great  and  glorious  Being,  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  the  greatest  of  angels,  are  as  tA^  mudl  duH 
^  the  balance.  The  brightest  excellence  we  behold  in  creation  is 
only  a  ray  firom  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  li^t.  Have  we 
iXHifideQce  in  a  child  of  earA,  because  he  evinces  a  good  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  f aiihfuInesB  ?  What  unwarering  ttiaeb 
then  should  we  repose  in  God,  whose  understaading  is  infinite, 
aod  whose  fidthfiiliiess  noFor  fails  I  And  finiJly ;  do  emotions  of 
gratitude  rise  in  our  hearts,  while  we  recdlect  the  benevdent 
actions  which  a  feeble,  imperfect  man  performed  during  a  few, 
fleeting  years?  How  much  warmer,  nobler  gratitude  should 
glow  within  us  towards  that  infimte  Being,  from  whom  cometh  aQ 
the  goodness  and  all  the  usefubess  of  his  creaUires,  aad  all  tte 
happiness  of  earth  and  heayen ;  whose  Ioto  has  a  length  and 
breadth  and  dq»th  aad  height  pasMug  all  understanding;  and 
who  is  so  great  in  power  and  so  excellent  in  working,  that  he  can, 
ID  a  moment,  by  a  sia^  act  of  his  will,  accomplirii  a  good,  which 
ereated  beings  can  never  comprehend.  ^^  Blessed,  then,  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  ody  doeth  wondrous  tUngs;  and 
blessed  be  his  ^orious  name  ferever ;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be 
61led  with  his  i^ocy.    Amen." 
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SEILITSBXD  AT  THB  fUNlKAL  Of  BIT.  SBKIXEIR  POBTBB,  "D,  D^  FlUBUUINT  i 
nOnBSOft  Dl  TBI  SHIOLOOiaAL  BBCIMASr,  AMDOTIB,  APRIL  11, 18M. 


John  17: 4. — I  bate  oLommn>  thsb  or  thx  sabth;  I  katb  wnanoKD  rmm 

WOBX  WHICH  THOU  OATBST  MB  TO  DO. 

Trb  work  aflogDod  to  <mr  Sarioar  was  inniieasarmUj  greater 
tad  isMt  difficult,  than  was  erer  in  an^  other  instance  assigned 
to  man.  Bat  he  accomplished  it  perfectly.  From  the  beginnmg 
to  the  close  of  his  Ufo,  he  nerer  performed  an  action,  never 
iriitered  a  word,  never  had  a  thought  or  emotion,  which  varied 
from  th»  will  of  Qod,  the  perfect  standard  of  ri^t.  He  unceas- 
ing^ loTed  God  with  all  his  heart  He  was  chargeable  with  no 
waste  of  intelleotual  or  moral  &culties.  There  was  nothmg  in 
his  70U&  or  manhood,  nothing  in  his  public  or  private  life,  noth- 
ing in  the  most  secret  movements  of  his  heart,  which  was  not 
perfectly  pleasing  to  Ood.  In  the  whole  frame  of  his  mind,  he 
was  so  pure  and  holy,  tiiat  the  most  powerful  temptations  pro- 
duced no  irregular  thought  or  feehng.  ^  The  prince  of  this  worid 
oame  and  found  nottung  m  him"  —  no  pride,  no  selfishness,  no 
depravity  in  any  form  or  degree.  His  object  in  coming  into  the 
worid  was  to  save  that  which  was  lost  He  came  to  redeem  siur 
ners  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  them. 
And   how  was  he  straitened  till  this  work  was  accomplished! 
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ESb  feelings  recoiled  at  the  prospect  of  drinking  the  cup  which 
his  Father  put  into  his  hand ;  but  his  recoiling  was  that  of  a  pure 
and  holy  soul,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  entire  readiness  to 
do  and  suffer  what  the  will  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men 
required.  In  the  garden  his  agonj  was  such  as  to  produce  pros- 
tration and  bloodj  sweat ;  but  hb  heart  was  perfectly  submissiTe, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  he  could  say,  '^  Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  Thus,  through  labor  and  suffering,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Calvary ;  and  there  on  the  cross,  in  anguish  of  body 
and  spirit,  under  the  heavy  burden  of  our  sins,  he  finished  Ue 
fvark. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  liken  any  man,  even  the  most  diligent 
and  fiuthful,  to  this  holy  Saviour.  Let  any  Christian  on  earth 
compare  his  life  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  what  can  be  the  re- 
sult, but  shame  and  self-condemnation  ?  How  is  it  with  him  who 
stands  highest  among  the  saints  on  earth,  as  to  attunments  in 
holiness  and  diligence  in  the  service  of  Ood  7  Has  no  part  of 
his  time  been  wasted  in  unlawful  pursuits  or  indulgences  ?  Have 
there  been  no  years,  or  days,  in  which  he  has  forgotten  God  and 
disobeyed  his  commands  ?  Have  even  his  best  actions  been  free 
.firom  sm  7  How  does  every  just  view  of  God's  perfect  law  spoQ 
our  fancied  goodness,  and  instead  of  leaving  any  room  for  self- 
complacency,  lead  us  to  abhor  ourselves  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes !  Of  the  most  eminent  Christians  it  is  true,  that  the^ 
have  not  ahready  attained,  and  are  not  already  perfect.  They 
fall  below  not  only  the  demands  of  God's  spiritual  law,  but  their 
own  desires  and  ums.  In  many  respects,  what  they  would,  they 
do  not ;  and  what  they  would  not,  that  they  do.  And  when  from 
tiie  bed  of  sickness,  md  from  the  judgment  seat,  they  take  a 
review  of  their  life,  they  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  little  of 
their  proper  work  they  accomplished,  and  will  acknowledge  that 
they  were  always,  even  in  their  best  estate,  monuments  of  the 
forbearance  and  mercy  of  God. 

And  yet  Christians  are  m  reality  followers  of  Jesus.  They 
have  a  degree  of  that  holiness,  which  he  had  in  perfection.  They 
begm  to  love  and  obey  that  law,  which  he  loved  and  obeyed 
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oonstanUy  and  entirely.  And  they  begin  to  possess  that  moral 
purity,  ivhich  he  possessed  without  mixture.  Thus  having  a  real 
though  a  partial  likeness  to  Christ,  and  truly  following  him, 
tbou^  at  a  distance  and  with  faltering  steps,  they  do,  in  their 
humble  measure,  glorify  God,  and  accomplish  the  object  of  their 
existence.  Through  the  constant  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
so  far  finidi  the  work  which  God  has  giyen  them  to  do,  that  they 
are,  through  Christ,  accepted  of  him,  and,  as  good  and  faithful 
servants,  admitted  to  the  rewards  of  grace.  In  this  qualified 
sense,  the  Apostle  said,  when  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand,  ^^  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I 
have  kept  the  &ith ;  '*  though  he  had  always  been  conscious  that 
he  was  not  yet  perfect,  and  the  highest  point  he  ever  reached 
was  tp  forget  the  things  which  were  behind,'  and  to  press  forward 
to  higher  attainments,  earnestly  laboring  after  perfection  in  holi- 
ness. In  this  qualified  sense,  our  beloved  brother,  whose  funeral 
services  we  are  now  called  to  attend,  could,  we  doubt  not,  have 
adopted  the  words  of  Jesus :  ^^  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth, 
I  have  finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do." 

Dr.  Porter  was  bom  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 1772.  At 
the  age  of  seven  he  went  with  his  fiather's  family  to  Vermont, 
where  he  remiuned  till  he  commenced  his  preparation  for  a 
public  pn^esnon.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College, 
1792.  While  a  member  of  college,  and  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  regular  and 
sober  habits.  During  the  time  that  he  spent  with  his  father,  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor,  which 
proved  of  immense  benefit  to  his  health  in  after  life.  He  had 
impressions  while  young,  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  at  what  time  he  first  gave  evidence  of  decided  piety, 
I  have  not  been  informed.  After  pursuing  theological  study 
under  the  direction  of  two  distinguished  ministers  in  Connecticut, 
Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Smalley,  he  entered  on  the  business  of  the 
gospel  mmistry,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Washington,  Cfenn.,  m  Oct.,  1796.  His  pastoral  relation  to  that 
church  was  dissolved  in  Dec.,  1811,  with  a  view  to  his  accepting 
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the  appointment  he  bad  receiyed  to  the  Prafeararship  of  Saorad 
Bhetoric  in  this  Seminary. 

In  eommoi^  with  other  Chriatians,  Dr.  Porter  stood  in  a  rmc^ 
of  social  relations.  It  is  hardly  aeeessarj  to  saj,  that  he  sob- 
tained  these  relations  and  performed  the  yarioos  duties  inyotred 
in  ihem^  to  the  satisfacti(Mi  and  profit  of  odieiB.  It  oag^  nevvr 
to  be  forgotten,  that  «  ffood  private  i^taraeter^  by  irtiidi  I  mean . 
a  kind  and  amiable  di(^x)ei^oii,  and  oprigiit  and  blameless  coih 
duct  m  domestic  and  social  life,  is  ossential  to  prepare  a  man  f$t 
any  important  pnl^  station.  Accordingly,  when  the  Apoetfe 
undertakes  to  describe  the  qnaliflci^ons  which  shooid  be  Ibtind  m 
a  Christian  minister,  he  inmsts  particularly  upon  tlie  importaMe 
ef  the  domestic  and  social  virtues.  And  sonDiprfht  experience 
has  often  shown  what  a  fruitfttl  source  of  eril  it  is  for  a  man  t» 
be  pfut  into  the  mimstry,  whose  dispomtion  is  setfirii,  prodd,  re^ 
Sentfiil,  or  peevish,  or  who  is  wanting  in  probity,  or  fisdmess,  or 
any  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  ptivate  charactcn*. 
The  case  of  our  departed  brother  ha^ly  Slastrates  the  peculkttr 
value  of  an  upright^  generoils  and  concffiatoiy  cKsposition,  not 
oidy  as  it  lenders  a  man  agreeaUe  afnd  useM  in  prirate,  but  as 
it  combtoes  its  influence  with  higher  attributes  of  eharaoter,  lb 
qualify  him  for  usefulness  in  the  most  public  station. 

As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Dr.  Portet*  had  peculiar  excd^ 
fences.  He  possessed  that  combination  of  inteHectoal  and  moral 
qualities^  which  constitutes  a  permaneally  useftd  pteanher.  EQs 
undarstandmg  was  faicid  and  discitmanating ;  his  imaj^nation 
fertile  and  remarkably  chaste;  and  his  heitrt  sosoeptiUe  of 
Strong  and  tender  emotion.  He  was  always  serious  and  atbs- 
tionate ;  and  none  who  attraded  his  nmnstry  could  doubt,  thift 
the  principle  which  governed  him  was  love  to  CSirist  and  tollie 
souls  of  men.  His  habit  of  reasoning  was  logical  and  convinehig ; 
and  his  taste,  uncommonly  p«re  and  ctassical.  He  felt  aii  «rttsr 
repugnancy  to  all  afifooted  grandeur  and  floridness  of  laaguagSy 
to  everything  winch  savored  of  pomp  or  osteotation.  Hb  styib 
was  nmple,  neat,  persfncuous,  and  dignified,  suited  to  oonvey  ib 
his  hearers  tiie  dear  and  ordwly  oowx^tions  oF  his  own  ciMi- 
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?mled  mind.  He  was  endaedT  with  an  instineiiye  and  delicate 
difleemment  of  what  was  just  and  proper,  whether  in  thought  or 
«Kpreation.  Im  respect  both  to  the  words  and  phrases  he  em- 
ployed, and  to  their  arrangement  and  sense,  he  always  spoke  in 
pure  EngUA.  Where  is  the  preacher  or  writer,  whose  style  is 
■lore  entirely  finee  fir<»B  everythmg  {Ht>Tincial,  pedantic,  or  ambign- 
4ms,  or  exhibits  a  more  happy  union  of  omplicity  and  ornament  f 
Aa  a  speaker,  he  had  many  excellences,  and  few  faults.  TSm 
flermons  were  doctrinal  and  praetioal.  They  set  forth  the  truths 
of  relifpon  in  tiieir  Scriptural  form,  and  carried  them  out  into 
iheir  practical  uses.  His  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  heart 
were  direct  and  faithful,  and  oflen  awakening  and  impressive. 
A  good  measure  of  success  attended  his  ministry,  both  in  the 
oonversion  of  sinners  and  ttie  advancement  of  believers  in  holi- 
■688 ;  which  last  was  as  real  an  object  with  him  as  the  former. 
Pe  lived  in  a  time  of  revivals,  and  had  a  marked  agency  in  pro- 
moting them. 

In  February,  1812,  he  was  introduced  into  the  Bartlett  Pro- 
fessorship of  Sacred  Bhetoric  in  this  Institution,  the  office  having 
heen  vacated  by  the  reagnHtion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin.  Dr. 
Porter's  previous  acquaintance  with  the  duties  and  trials  of  the 
pastoral  office,  together  with  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualiiica- 
tioiM,  fitted  him  to  enter,  with  {^easing  prospects  of  success,  on 
the  department  of  labw  assigned  to  him.  In  the  various  duties 
which  fell  to  him  in  the  Institution,  he  had  ample  use  for  all  his 
talents  and  acquisitions ;  for  all  his  accuracy,  and  taste,  and 
judgment ;  for  all  his  activity,  patience,  and  skill.  His  useful- 
■ess  was  answerable  to  his  quafificattons,  and  to  his  habitual  dili- 
gence. Any  man  who  takes  into  view  the  good  which  he  accom- 
plished by  his  instructions  in  the  Seminary,  and  the  works  which 
he  published  in  relation  to  the  business  of  his  department,  and 
ocmaiders  the  intrinfldc  value  of  those  works,  and  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held,  will  see  that  he  possessed  powers 
and  aoquisiti<ms  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  that  his  time  here 
ioA  not  pass  away  without  substantial  results. 

It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  Dr.  Porter  to  bend  his 
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efibrts,  first  of  all,  to  the  appropHate  objects  of  his  own  depirt- 
ment;  secondarily,  to  tiie  general  interests  of  the  Institution; 
and  then  to  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  the  success  of  Chris- 
tianity at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  well  aware  iiiat  the  per- 
manent usefulness  of  this  theological  establishment  could  not  be 
secured  alone,  but  was  essentially  connected  witii  tiie  generd 
prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  our  various 
public  institutions.  To  these  institutions  he  had  a  strtxig  and 
enlightened  attachment.  And  he  not  only  felt  an  interest  in 
them,  but  was  always  ready  to  aid  them  both  by  his  personal  ser- 
vices and  by  pecuniary  contributions.  He  gave  liberally  to  char- 
itable institutions  generally.  But  he  contributed  more  particular- 
ly to  this  Seminary,  and  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
each  of  these  he  founded  two  scholarships,  besides  the  very  gen^* 
reus  aid  which  he  aflforded  to  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  in 
the  purchase  of  its  library.  To  the  American  Education  Society 
he  also  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  property. 

In  every  part  of  the  business  which  he  undertone,  he  evinced 
a  remarkable  degree  of  practical  unsdom.      His  judgment  on  • 
questions  of  importance,  was  seldom  mistaken.     And  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  those  who  were  associated  with  him  to  distrust  their 
own  opinion,  as  soon  as  they  found  it  different  from  his. 

Dr.  Porter  possessed  the  peculiar  qualifications  which  are  requi- 
site in  a  presiding  officer.  He  had  kindness  of  disposition,  self* 
control,  intelligence,  and  decision.  He  exhibited  politeness  with- 
out affectation,  dignity  without  pride,  and  strict  adherence  to  rules 
of  order,  vrithout  pertinacity.  With  these  qualifications,  he  was 
often  called  to  preside  on  public  occasicms.  And  when  the  oflbw 
of  President  was  established  in  this  Institution,  he  was  at  oiiee 
selected  by  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  by  the  guardians  of  the  Insti- 
tution, to  fill  that  office.  The  manner  in  which  he  presided,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  was  always  unexceptionable  and  satisfaotoiy. 

He  united  two  qualities,  which  seldom  exist  together  so  emi- 
nently as  they  did  in  him ;  —  ability  to  devise  great  plans  of  use- 
fulness, and  ability  to  carry  forward  those  plans  to  a  complete 
accomplishment.      Some  men,  possessing  warmth  of  ima^nation 
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iBlliout  judgment,  and  leal  wi&ovl  disoretkm  or  patience,  are 
rerj  firoitfiil  in  deyiaBg  plaafl  of  beneFidenoe,  but  are  inclined  to 
leave  the  labor  of  executton  to  oAer  hands.  If ot  so  with  Dr. 
Poiier.  He  was  the  man^-whoae  wisdom  wa0  sought  in  laying 
out  plans  of  nsaftdness ;  and  he  was  the  man,  to  whom  tixe  tqSk 
executioo  ef  them,  however  difficult,  could  be  safely  entrostod. 

Dr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  esmnplary  modeatjf  and  iumUUj^f 
Who  ever  had  reason  to  suppose  that  he  thou^t  of  himself  move 
highly  than  he  ong^t  to  think  7  that  in  any  respect  he  over^rated 
his  talents,  his  services,  or  bis  piety  ?  Whm  and  where  did  he 
eacpect  an  honor,  winch  others  were  not  ready  to  bestow  upon 
hkn.  Of  manifest  the  feeling  tha^  he  was  not  held  high  enough 
imioBg  his  brethrra  ?  It  was  &r  otherwise.  He  was  so  evident- 
ly unassuming  and  humble,  that,  although  be  was  in  all  societi^ 
among  the  first  ii^  point  of  influMMo,  no  one  felt  the  least  uneasir 
ness  that  he  was  esteemed  so  highly* 

At  the  present  day,  when  there  is  so  mudb  love  of  preemir 
nence,  and  so  much  strife  for  influence  and  promotion,  it  is  ft 
happy  thing  to  find  a  man  of  high  plMe  in  the  Christian  eanauh 
mfyy  who  is  olothed  with  humilify ;  a  disinterested,  straight-for- 
wwd,  and  guileless  man,  who  cares  less  tot  bis  own  Uung9  thao 
far  die  things  which  are  Guist's ;  who  will  begm  and  end  a  great 
undertaking  without  any  sehMne  for  hia  own  interest  or  honor ; 
who  will  say  just  what  he  means,  «(^  do  juat  what  he  si^ys.  Sucb 
was  our  departed  broHier. 

Ihr.  Porter  was  a  sealous  promotor  of  rmnvaU  (^freUgiim^  SBi 
Letters  on  Bevivals  show  how  deeply  be  was  impressed  with  the 
is^rtanee  of  the  subject,  and  what  he  considered  the  charaotor* 
isties  of  a  true  revival,  and  the  proppr  meaos  of  promoting  it. 
On  tins  snigect  he  was  well  qualified  to  speak,  having  been  as- 
aooiated  with  the  most  able  and  sa99essful  n^ipisters  in  promoting 
be  revivals  whieh  took  place  dirwg  the  fijrst  part  q(  the  present 
eentory.  ThA  aheveHnentieiied  Lettefa?  iu  wbi^h  he  coUects  and 
arMngBs  firsts  ao  skilfully,  and  ire«aona  from  them  so  judiciously 
and  oQMhumly,  are  adapted  to  y^rtmmA  ueefidness  in  the 
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It  was  one  of  his  most  remarkable  oharaoteristics,  that  he  gao$ 
no  offence.  In  all  his  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  private, 
he  was  so  free  firom  self-importance  and  dogmatism,  he  showed 
so  delicate  a  regard  to  the  opmions  and  feelings  of  others,  and 
when  he  differed  from  them,  made  known  the  diffi^rence  with  so 
much  respect  and  kindness,  and  was  always  so  cool  and  delib- 
erate, that  I  know  not  that  he  ever  wounded  the  feelings  of  any 
good  man.  In  this  attribute  of  character,  how  widdy  different 
was  he  from  some,  who  are  possessed  of  great  activity,  and  are 
capable  of  accomplishing  much  good,  who  yet  have  such  fiudts 
in  their  temper  and  nuumers,  tliat  they  are  sure  to  hurt  the  fee^ 
ings  and  excite  the  prejudices  of  others,  and  sooner  or  later  to 
destroy  their  own  influence.  The  Apostle  Paul,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good,  took  spedal  care  to  give  no  ofence  to  any  class  of 
men,  especially  good  men.  In  things  not  affecting  the  great  inteiy 
ests  of  reli^on,  he  was  pliable  and  conciliatory.  As  &r  as  he 
could  without  unfaithfulness  to  his  Lord,  he  became  ^^  all  tUngs  to 
all  men,"  for  the  very  purpose  of  removmg  stumbling  blocks  and 
winning  souls  to  Christ.  Why  is  it  that  any  at  the  present  day 
forget  the  example  of  the  apostles  and  instead  of  doing  all  in  thor 
power,  as  he  did,  to  avoid  ^ving  offence,  and  to  conciliate  those 
of  an  opposite  party,  seem  rather  to  take  pleasure  in  vexing  them, 
and  even  to  make  it  an  object  to  provoke  ttieir  resentment,  and 
drive  them  to  the  bitterest  hostiKty.  When  we  witness  such 
things,  we  are  sometimes  ready  to  exclakn,  where  is  that  love 
which  Jesus  enjomed  upon  his  followers,  and  which  the  Apostle 
describes  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  graces ;  that  love  which  suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind ;  which  seeketh  not  her  own ;  which  dotb 
not  behave  itself  unseemly ;  which  thmketh  no  evil ;  which  hopeih 
all  thmgs,  and  endureth  all  things  ?  Where  is  that  wisdcmi  which 
is  from  above,  which  is  pure,  and  peaceable,  and  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated  ?  Where  is  the  dove  which  rested  upon  the  head 
of  Jesus,  as  an  emblem  of  the  sweet,  gentle  spirit  of  Us  rdi(^ 
ion  ?  This  was  a  subject  which  lay  near  the  heart  of  our  depart- 
ed brother.  He  ardently  bved  the  iruJdu  ai  Christianity,  and 
equally  loved  its  tpbrit.    He  regarded  a  bitter,  violent 
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^ugh  exercised  professedly  in  defence  of  Uie  gospel,  as  real 
koitUity  to  the  gospel.  Both  his  judgment  and  heart  adopted  the 
maxim  of  the  AposUe,  that  ^'  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteousness  of  God."  He  had  such  meekness  and  gentleness, 
as  showed  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus.  Influenced  by  sudi 
feelings,  he  gave  no  offence  to  any  of  the  contending  parties  of 
the  day.  A  decided  and  unreserved  declaration  of  his  opinion, 
even  on  the  most  oon^verted  subjects,  was  received  with  candor 
by  those  who  ditfored  from  him.  Thus,  instead  of  promoting 
alienation  and  strife  among  brethren,  he  used  his  endeavors  to 
promote  feelings  of  forbearance  and  kindness,  and  in  this  way  to 
remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  collision,  and  to  bring  about  a 
more  general  harmony  among  the  friends  of  Christ.  In  this  way 
he  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  duty  to  which  he  was  bound  by  his 
own  dispontion  as  well  as  by  his  inauguration  promise  — ^^  on  all 
occasions  to  consult  the  peace  of  the  churches." 

Dr.  Porter  was  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  a  partkan  in 
religion.  He  belonged  to  no  sect.  Properly  speaking,  a  sect  in 
religion  is  a  number  of  persons  who  separate  themselves  (rem  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  and  maintain  some  opinion  different 
fit>m  the  prevailing  opinion.  We  know  what  are  and  what  have 
been  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  Christians  generally  in  this 
country.  We  know  stiS  more  specially  what  system  of  belief 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  fifty  years  among  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  New  England.  These  ministers  and  churches  surely 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  party.  When,  therefore,  I  say  that 
Dr.  Porter  was  no  partizto,  my  meaning  will  not  be  misunderstood. 
He  adhered  to  the  views  of  Christian  doctrine  generally  held 
among  os;  the  views  exhibited  in  the  writings  ci  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  Brainerd,  Smalley,  and  Dwight.  These  authors  are 
not  sectarian.  And  Dr.  Porter,  who  honestiy  embraced  and 
ably  defended  tiiese  views,  and  whose  religious  and  ministerial 
character  was  formed  under  their  influence,  was  as  free  as  any 
man  living  from  the  spirit  of  sectarianism.  This  Institution,  in 
which  he  was  more  than  twenty  years  an  instructor,  is  in  no  sense 
a  sectarian  institution.    It  was  founded  on  the  most  liberal  cath- 
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olic  prmcipliM ;  ind  in  ooo&rmity  with  thoee  principlcui,  it  acta- 
1U7  received  and  gratoilously  educi^ted  pious  young  men  of  mz  or 
seven  different  denominations.      The  cited  appointed  for  th^ 
Professors  is  not  a  sectarian  creed.    It  was  in  fact  formed  as  a 
Matter  of  compromise  between  men  who  agreed  in  the  great  doQ* 
trines  of  Christianitj,  bat  differed  in  ^e  modes  of  thinking  on 
minor  points.    Two  sets  of  founders,  previonalj  unknown  to  each 
other,  had  devoted  a  part  of  their  substapce  to  the  establishment 
pf  two  Theological  Seminaries ;  but,  on  bec<mung  acquainted  with 
each  other's  designs,  were  dettrous  of  uniting  their  funds  in  one 
great  Institution ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  union,  were  willingi 
en  each  aide,  to  do  all  thej  could,  oonsistentij  with  a  good  con- 
soienee,  to  meet  the  views  g(  those  on  the  other  side.    Influenced 
hy  these  kind,  Christian  feelings,  thej  found  that  the  difficulties  m 
the  way  of  union  gradually  subsided.    After  a  free  interchange 
of  thought,  and  many  sincere  efi>rt8,  and  many  fervent  prayers  to 
tbe  Father  of  lighte,  those  concerned  on  both  sides  became  entirely 
satisfied,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  creed  as  it  stands  in  the 
CfonUkution  of  the  Seo)inary,*  with  a  special  provision,  ii^  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  Professors  should  correspond  with  this 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  if  any  one  oS  them  should  cease  to 
believe  and  teach  aocording  to  this  symbol,  he  should  cease  to  be 
a  Professor.    Dr.  Porter  waa  a  hearty  bdiever  in  the  doctrinea 
eontained  in  this  creed,  and  all  his  instructions,  both  public  and 
private,  were  in  cfmfonnity  with  it.     Bis  theological  opiniona 
entirely  corresponded  with  the  int^tiona  and  the  express  requisi- 
tions of  the  founders.    I  say  this  advisedly,  having  had  tbe  mofi 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  tiie  facts  in  the  case.    And  this  w^ 
bunble  testimcmy  I  scdemnly  re<x>rd ;  so  that,  as  fiur  as  Pr.  Por- 
ter's views  of  reli^cm  are  known,  there  may  n^ver,  in  future 
times,  be  a  doubt  respecting  what  the  founders  meant  by  the  creeds 
«r  respecting  the  theological  charaicter  which  th^y  intended  the 
Professors  should  sustain* 

Dr.  Portei^s  belief  waa.^rm  and  uniform.    He  was  indeed  fiir 
MBioved  firbm  pertina<»ty  and  bigotry,  and  waa  ready  to  adopt  any 

*  See  die  AddiOoaal  Statutit,  wliieh  wukt  m  pact  ef  Ihe  Oooitiletka. 
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opinion  which  was  well  supported  by  argument.  But  he  had  no 
fickleness,  no  fondness  for  what  is  new,  and  no  tendency  to  be 
weary  of  an  opinion,  because  it  had  long  been  held.  As  he  did 
not  adopt  his  opinions  in  haste,  he  was  not  in  haste  to  change 
ihem.  But  the  circumstance  which  most  of  all  fixed  him  in  the 
belief  of  the  common  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion,  was,  that 
the  influence  of  these  doctrines  was  mixed  with  his  devout  exer- 
cises, and  so  the  truth  of  them  became  a  matter  of  personal 
experience,  as  well  as  of  divine  revelation.  It  was  this  which  so 
wedded  him  to  the  great  principles  of  religion,  that  no  wind  of 
doctrine  could  turn  him  one  way  or  another.  Amid  all  the 
fluctuations  of  the  present  times,  he  remained  steadfast  and 
immovable.  And  while  he  was  so  firmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  he  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  error.  We  well  know  with 
what  concern  and  grief  he  looked  upon  any  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  religion  which  he  considered  unscriptural  or  adventur- 
ous, especially  upon  anything  like  ^^  removing  the  UmdrmarkB^^  as 
he  often  expressed  it,  and  how  painfully  apprehenmve  he  was 
of  results  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  by  those  who  are  called  liberal^  that  a 
steady,  uniform  belief  of  a  particular  set  of  doctrines  is  uttesly  in- 
compatible with  free  inqmry,  and  with  progress  in  knowledge.  But  if 
the  doctrines Jbelieved  are  true,  free  inquiry  and  progress  in  knowl- 
edge are  not  only  compatible  with  a  steady,  uniform  belief,  but  di- 
rectly conducive  to  it.  And  does  not  the  opposite  opinion  generally 
arise  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  entertadn  it  have  been  vacillating 
in  their  own  creed,  and  have  formed  a  skeptical  habit  of  mmd  ?  If 
a  man  who  believes  divine  truth  makes  progress  in  knowledge  ;  will 
he  therefore  renounce  ihe  truth  ?  Did  Paul  or  Peter  change  his 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  consequence  of  growing 
in  knowledge  ?  When  we  become  Christians,  we  begin  cordially 
to  believe  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  But  our  faith  at  first  wants 
clearness,  enlargement  and  strength.  And  these  wants  are  to  be 
supplied  by  increasing  our  knowledge.  By  this  we  clear  away 
obscurity  firom  our  views  of  those  doctrines  which  we  have 
embraced;  we  become  more  fully  acqujunted  with  their  nature 
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and  their  mutual  relations,  with  their  lengtti  and  breadth  and 
depth  and  height.  Thus  our  faith  grows  in  strength  and  assurance, 
and  in  its  power  to  sanctify  and  comfort  the  soul.  It  was  so  with 
our  departed  brother.  He  knew  the  truth  by  experience.  He 
knew  God.  He  knew  Jesus  Christ.  He  knew  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he  was  mistaken  here,  then  our 
preaching  is  vain,  and  our  faith  is  vain,  and  all  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote experimental  religion,  and  to  train  up  evangelical  ministers, 
are  vain  \  and  all  the  labors  and  prayers  of  the  Christian  world 
are  folly  and  madness,  and  will  issue  in  disappointment  and  shame. 
But  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  great  principles  of  theology 
which  he  believed,  are  the  principles  of  eternal  truth.  The  more 
they  are  examined  by  honest  and  candid  men,  and  the  more  they 
are  opposed  by  the  wicked,  the  more  clearly  will  it  be  seen  that 
they  are  the  doctrines  of  Grod'^  word.  If  the  Bible  stands,  they 
will  stand.  Nor  will  it,  I  think,  be  long  before  the  great  question 
at  issue  among  disputants  will  be,  npt  whether  the  doctrines  com- 
monly called  orthodox,  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  whether  the 
Bible  itself  is  true.  Let  it  come  to  this.  Let  Socinians,  Pela- 
gians, Nodogists  and  Infidels  be  on  one  side,  and  evangelical 
Christians  on  the  other.  The  sooner  it  comes  to  this,  the  better. 
Then  we  shall  know  where  we  are,  and  who  our  antagonists  are, 
and  what  is  the  meamng  of  their  words.  There  will  be  no  more 
fighting  hi  the  dark.  The  battle  will  be  in  full  day  light,  on 
the  open  field  —  direct,  fair,  honorable,  and  heaven  and  earth  will 
be  witnesses  of  the  strife  and  the  victory. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  naiae  a  man  of  more  unquestionable  piety, 
than  Dr,  Porter.  Th^  evidence  he  gave  oi  this  was  the  evidence 
to  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  attach  the  highest  importance ; 
that  is,  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  Ghdy  and  regiUated  by  th 
jfreoepts  of  the  gospel,  Hia  pious  affections  had  both  strength 
and  ardor,  though  they  were  remarkably  sedate  and  rational.  1 
know  not  whether  ha  was  more  distant  from  extravagance  and 
enthusiasm,  or  from  coldness  and  mdifference.  His  religion  was  a 
steady^  active^  holy  principle^  and  not  a  pa99ionate  excUem^, 
Ko  "  walked  with  God."     His  enjoyments  in  religion,  whether  in 
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health  or  in  sicknesB,  were  tranquil  and  nnifimn,  rather  thoD 
rapturous.  He  endured  his  Iong-KK>ntinued  infirmities,  and  tb0 
distaressing  diseases  with  which  he  was  firequentij  attacked,  with 
an  equanimity  and  patience  ahnost  unparalleled.  I  never  knew  « 
man  who  accomplished  so  much  and  enjoyed  so  much,  with  health 
so  often  interrupted  and  feeUe,  and  with  sickness  and  pains  so 
severe  and  exhausting. 

He  had  from  the  beginning  a  deep  and  habitual  impression  of 
his  responsibility  as  an  ofiker  in  this  Institution.  For  his  pupiii 
he  cherished  a  sincere  and  paternal  a&ction,  and  was  solicitous 
for  their  improvement  m  all  respects,  especially  for  their  growth  in 
grace.  In  his  conversation  with  his  colleagues^  and  in  his  letters 
to  them  when  absent,  he  frequently  and  with  great  earnestness 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  pnmiotkm  of  elevated  piety  in 
the  Seminary  was  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  whatever  ebe 
was  ne^ected,  we  ought  never  to  intermit  our  labors  and  prayers 
kr  this.  The  Lord  grant  that  all  whcse  duty  it  will  be  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  this  Institution,  may  keep  in  mind  the  paramount 
importMsce  of  vital  ffodUnesSj  regarding  it  as  tiie  life  of  the  Semi- 
nary, ot  the  ministry,  and  of  the  Christian  church. 

Brethren  and  friends,  a  man  has  been  taken  from  us  of  rare 
excellence  of  character,  both  intellectuid  and  moral;  a  maa 
whose  amiable  disposition,  pious  example,  and  diligent,  unremitting 
services  have  been  and  will  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  this 
Institution,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Our  first  duty,  under 
this  afflictive  dispensation,  is  entire  submission  to  the  only  wise 
(}od,  whose  ways  are  just  and  right.  It  is  also  our  duty,  to  lift 
np  our  sods  to  him  who  heareth  prayer,  that  throng  the  help  of 
his  Spirit  we  may  profit  by  this  bereavement ;  not  foi^tting  to 
render  to  him  the  warmest  gratitude  of  our  hearts,  that  he  has 
been  pleased  to  continue  the  life  and  useJEulness  of  our  dear 
brother  for  so  many  years.  How  can  we  look  at  a  life  so. fall  of 
activity,  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  and  see  it  brought  to  a  close^ 
without  feeling  a  new  motive  to  work  while  the  day  lasts.  To 
postpone  any  duty  to  a  enck  and  dying  bed,  is  infatuation.  What 
can  a  man  do  either  for  his  own  soul,  or  for  the  souls  of  his  fel- 
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low  men,  when  he  is  sinking  under  the  influence  of  disease,  and 
the  pains  of  death  are  getting  hold  upon  him.  As  to  all  the  great 
purposes  of  life  we  may  be  dead  long  before  we  expire.  Let  us 
remember  this ;  and  let  us  each  day  apply  ourselves  in  earnest  to 
the  work  which  God  has  ^ven  us  to  do. 

In  this  visitation  of  his  providence,  God  has  come  near  to  the 
bereaved  and  mourning  widow.  But  she  will  utter  no  words  of 
compliunt,  and  will  give  place  to  no  feelings  of  disquietude.  She 
knows  that  God  reigneth  and  doeth  his  will,  and  that  his  will  is 
always  wise  and  good.  May  God  be  present  with  her  and  ^ve 
her  peace.  • 

This  is  a  solemn  and  affecting  scene  to  our  respected  friend,  the 
only  surviving  founder  of  Una  Institution,  to  whom  our  departed 
brother  for  so  many  years  sustained  a  relation  of  peculiar  endear- 
ment. Our  prayer  for  him  shall  be,  that  the  comforts  of  the 
divine  Spirit  may  cheer  and  support  him  under  this  affliction ; 
that  God  may  still  prolong  his  life,  and  health,  and  usefhlness,  and 
enable  him  to  finish  his  work. 

As  to  tliose  who  have  been  called"  to  part  with  a  colleague,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  were  most 
happily  united  with  him  in  all  the  labors  and  trials  which  have 
here  fallen  to  our  lot,  —  words  are  not  adequate  to  express  what 
we  feel  on  this  occasion.  In  our  sorrow  we  might  be  ready  to 
ask ;  what  shall  we  do  without  that  long-tried  and  faithful  firiend 
and  colleague,  who  has  been  taken  from  us  ?  But  we  will  rather 
say,  "  The  Lord  liveth  and  blessed  be  our  rock ; "  and  pray  that 
hU  grace  may  be  sufficient  for  tis. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  high  place  the  lamented  President  of 
this  Seminary  held  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Trustees 
and  Visitors,  of  the  members  of  the  Institution,  of  the  many 
hundreds,  now  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  who  once 
enjoyed  his  instructions,  and  of  ministers  and  Christians  far  and 
near.  But  we  trust  he  enjoys  that  which  is  infinitely  more 
precious  than  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  of  man,  even  the 
approbation  of  his  Saviour.  Blessed  indeed  is  he,  to  whom  the 
final  Judge  will  say :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
ihou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'* 
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fleb.  12: 11.— Now  HO  0HA8TBMIN0  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SECMEttt  tO  BE  JOT- 
OUS,  But  ORXBTO1T0  i  BBTBRTSBtRSSt  APTBR  WARD  IT  TIELDBTH  TBB  PBAOB- 
MMLM  rmOlTB  or  UVHTBOOSBBM  UKTO  THBll  WHO  AftI  XZRRCIta^ 
BT. 


6man  the  commenceinent  of  our  academio  joar,  we  have 
received  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  five  young  mmisters,  who 
were  latelj  members  of  this  Institution.  Three  of  them  died  of 
flicknesEr  in  our  own  land,  and  two  bj  the  hand  of  violence  in  a 
fi)reign  land. 

These  awakening  dispensations,  dear  brethren  and  friends,  are 
addressed  particularly  to  vai.  And  if  under  the  mfluence  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  we  open  our  ears  to  the  momtory  voice  of  these 
providences,  we  shaD  experience  the  blessed  effects  of  di^e  chas* 
tisement. 

It  seems  pnoper,  first  of  all,  (o  apply  the  sa(^  to  ths  menUmtf 
qf  Um  In^itutian.  The  young  men,  whose  early  death  we  hare 
been  called  to  mourn,  recently  lived  within  these  consecrated 
walls.  Here  they  pursued  then'  studies.  They  joined  with  us  in 
oTcr  morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  assembled  with  us  in  the 
sanctuary  to  worship  God,  and  to  commemorate  the  dying  lore  of 
Jesus.    They  had  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  cTreir  dffing. 
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One  of  them  had  just  preached  iisfirgt  sermany  which  proved  to 
be  his  last. 

These  affecting  dispensations  remind  jon,  who  are  here  prepar- 
ing for  the  sacred  office,  that  the  time  is  short,  and  urge  jou  to  do 
with  jour  might  whatsoever  jour  hand  findeth  to  do.  Could 
those  brelliren,  who  have  so  soon  closed  their  labors  on  earth, 
speak  to  jou  now,  thej  would  exhort  jou  to  applj  jourselves  in 
earnest  to  everj  dutj,  to  make  tiie  most  intense  efforts  to  fit  jour- 
selves  for  jour  sacred  calling.  Thej  would  tell  jou,  that  the  great- 
est diligence  and  ardor  which  thej  ever  exhibited  here  in  pursuit  of 
their  object,  instead  of  being  excessive,  fell  far  below  the  proper 
mark.  I  have  no  words  to  convej  to  jour  minds  the  impression 
which  I  have,  of  the  vast  importance  of  diligence  and  ardor  in 
theological  students.  If  jou  would  appl j  jourselves  to  theological 
studj  with  suitable  zeal,  casting  off  all  indolence,  keeping  the  powers 
of  jour  minds  fullj  awake,  and  watchfuUj  guarding  against  all 
hinderances — if  jou  would  all  come  to  this — mj  heart  swells 
with  joj  to  think  what  jou  might  be^  and  what  jou  might  do. 
Your  improvements  in  the  seminar j  would  be  double,  jea,  fourfold, 
to  what  is  common;  and  jour  usefulness  afterwards  might  be 
increased  in  a  like  proportion.  Even  if  jour  life  should  be  short, 
like  that  of  those  who  have  so  soon  been  taken  awaj  - —  m  that 
short  life,  jou  might  accomplish  aa  much  as  is  generallj  done  in  a 
long  life.  And  if  the  major  part  of  jou  should  be  continued  in 
active  service  to  ihe  common  age  of  ministers,  who  can  tell  the 
amount  of  good  jou  might  accomplish  for  the  cause  of  Christ? 
What  better  use,  then,  can  jou  make  of  these  mournful  dispensar 
tions,  than  to  regard  them  as  incitements  to  increased  diligence 
and  zeal  in  the  appropriate  occupation  of  theological  students — 
diligence  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  tiie  object  before  jon, 
and  wiselj  distributed  among  jour  various  duties. 

These  events  of  providence  lead  jou  to  consider  what  you  $hauld 
make  your  first  and  chief  bimness  duriny  your  reddenoe  in  the 
Seminary  f  Could  the  joung  ministers  latelj  deceased  speak  to 
you  on  this  subject  from  tiie  etemiJi  world,  thej  would  exhort  joa 
to  make  tiiat  jour  chief  business  here,  which  is  in  realitj  the 
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chief  business  of  life.  And  what  is  this,  taken  in  a  personal 
view,  but  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  to  grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  secure  an 
inheritance  among  them  who  are  sanctified  ?  You  will  by  and  by 
tell  your  fellow-men,  that  this  is  their  great  concern.  It  is  equally 
yours.  Amid  the  variety  of  objects  which  solicit  your  attention, 
you  may  be  tempted  to  neglect  your  own  souls,  and  to  substitute 
something  else  in  the  place  of  personal  piety.  Place  yourselves 
then  in  imagination,  where  you  will  soon  be  in  fact,  near  the  close 
of  your  probation,  with  death  and  the  judgment  just  before  you ; 
and  you  will  have  the  sentiment  fixed  deep  in  your  hearts,  that 
the  care  of  the  soul  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  you,  while  you 
are  members  of  the  Seminary,  and  at  every  other  period  of  your 
life ;  and  that,  if  you  neglect  this,  you  neglect  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  you  than  all  things  else,  and  are  guilty  of  a  folly  and  a 
on  for  which  no  tears  or  sufferings  can  ever  atone. 

The  occasion  also  should  lead  you  to  connder,  what  branehiM 
of  intellectual  improvement  demand  t/our  chief  attention  f  Sup- 
pose that,  within  one  or  two  years  after  entering  on  your  profes- 
sion, you  yourself  should  be  laid  on  a  dying  bed,  and  that  a  friend 
of  yours,  about  to  join  a  theological  seminary,  should  ask  you, 
what  particular  studies  ought  to  command  his  attention  ;  can  you 
doubt  what  answer  you  would  give  ?  Those  studies,  you  would 
say,  are  most  important,  which  are  most  intimately  related  to  the 
great  interests  of  religion ;  —  those  which  lead  most  directly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  and  which  will  help  you  most 
fully  to  understand,  and  most  successfully  to  teach  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity ;  those,  in  a  word,  which  will  fit  you  to  do 
most  towards  accomplishing  the  grand  object  for  which  the  Saviour 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  died  on  the  cross. 

The  occasion  calls  your  attention  to  another  point.  Those  five 
brethren,  whose  eariy  death  has  been  announced  to  us,  know  for  a 
certainty,  whether  their  hope  of  salvation  was  well  founded.  A  «n- 
cere  repentance,  a  sound  conversion,  prepares  men  to  die,  and  to 
appear  before  God.  But  a  spurious  conversion,  a  superficial 
roHgion,  though  it  may  bear  the  test  of  human  inspection,  will  bo 
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worthless  in  Hie  state  of  retribution.  Consider  tikis  snbjeet 
now,  while  a  mistake  may  be  corrected.  You  are  soon  to  go  forth 
to  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  ministry.  And  jou  are  soon  to  go 
forth  to  meet  jonr  Lord  and  Judge.  Behold,  the  bridegroom 
oometh.  Arise,  and  trim  your  lamps ;  and  take  heed  that  you  be 
not  like  the  foolish  yir^ns,  who  found,  too  late,  that  they  had  no 
oil  in  their  lamps. 

The  present  occaoon  suggests  important  instructicm,  to  thm 
itudenU  whose  purpose  it  is  to  engage  in  the  miuionary  service. 
An  event  of  a  sorrowful  and  appalling  character  has  been 
announced  to  you.  Two  young  missionaries,  urged  on  by  Chris- 
l^an  love  to  seek  the  good  of  those  who  are  perishing  in  ignoranee 
and  vice,  have  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  an  act  of  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarity.  By  this  event  you  are  carried  back  to  primitive 
times,  when  it  was  nothing  uncommon  for  missionaries  to  suffibr 
martyrdom.  How  fondly  have  we  been  hoping  that  such  times 
were  forever  gone  by !  And  the  feelmg  may  have  found  a  place 
in  our  hearts,  that  as  there  are  fewer  trials  and  dangers  to  b9 
encountered  now  than  formerly,  bwer  qualifications  will  be  suffi- 
cient. If  so,  then  may  not  Ood  have  permitted  this  awful  event 
for  the  very  purpose  of  correcting  tiiis  hurtful  mistake,  and  making 
a  more  just  impression  on  our  minds  as  to  the  proper  character  of 
missionaries  ?  You  now  see,  perhaps  in  a  more  striking  li^t  than 
ever  before,  that  as  they  who  engage  in  the  misdonary  service 
must  die,  and  may  die  at  the  very  commencement  oi  their  woric ; 
those  who  are  lookmg  forward  to  that  service  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  be  living  Christians,  purified  by  futh,  and  changed  into  the  hdj 
image  of  God.  And  as  difficulties  and  perils  may  lie  in  your 
path,  you  ought  to  be  armed  with  invincible  courage  and  patience 
and  trust  in  God,  and  so  be  prepared  for  trials,  however  sudden 
and  severe.  Accustom  yourselves  to  self-denial  and  labor.  Ban- 
ish forever  the  love  of  praise,  the  love  of  promotion,  and  a  worid^ 
spirit  in  every  form.  Let  your  heart  be  possessed  with  so  strcmg 
an  affection  for  the  heathen,  that  the  difficulties  and  trials  asso- 
ciated with  the  missionary  work  may  lose  all  their  terror,  and 
even  become  attractive.    Ponder  well  those  trials.    Count  tb9 
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ooet.  Regard  sacrifices  aod  snflkringe  as  constitiiting  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  life  of  missionaries.  Be  ready  to  follow  Christ  to 
sofiering  and  to  death.  EUkve  such  &ith  in  God,  and  such  love  to 
the  souls  of  men,  that  what  has  taken  place  on  the  island  of  Suma* 
tra  will  have  no  power  to  disquiet  your  minds,  or  turn  you  back 
from  your  holy  enterprise.  The  last  command  of  the  risen 
Saviour  is  not —  Qo  preach  the  gospel  so  far  as  you  can  without 
exposing  yourselves  to  persecution  and  death.  It  is  peremptcMry : 
^*  (to  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture.'' The  early  propagation  <^  the  gospel  cost  thousands  <^ 
lives.  The  mere  profession  of  Christianity  was  in  numberiess 
mstances  attended  with  imprisonment,  tortures,  and  death.  But 
did  the  prospect  of  sufferingp  prevent  ministers  from  preaching  the 
gospel,  or  private  Christians  from  adhering  to  it  7  Did  their  ooa- 
science  bend  or  their  heart  grow  fiunt  under  persecution  ?  Per- 
secution did  indeed  help  to  draw  the  line  between  true  and  false 
professors.  So  it  would  do  now.  Should  dangers  and  troubles 
multiply,  and  should  the  powers  of  the  world  and  the  powers 
of  darkness  breathe  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the 
preachers  of  the  cross  in  every  missionary  field ;  what  would  be 
the  eflfoct  up<Hi  die  number  of  misnonaries  7  Weigh  the  question 
well. 

The  events  which  have  recently  occurred,  are  eminently  suited 
to  withdraw  our  conjidmce  from  human  instruments  and  human 
efforts,  and  to  bring  us  to  put  all  our  trust  in  Ood.  He  could,  if 
he  pleased,  work  without  any  instruments  whatever ;  or  if  he  enn 
ployed  instruments,  he  might  employ  those  of  far  higher  qualifi- 
cations,  than  imperfect  dymg  men  possess.  Why  then  has  Ood 
chosen  to  make  use  of  imperfect,  dying  men,  as  agents  in  carry- 
ing on  his  work  of  grace  7  Is  it  because  he  stands  in  need  of 
our  help  7  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  brethren,  that  for  God  to  take 
such  poor,  weak  thingp  as  we  are,  and  make  us  in  any  measure 
fit  for  his  service,  and  then  sustain  us  in  it,  costs  him,  (if  I  may 
so  speak,)  costs  him  far  more,  than  it  would  to  do  the  work  him- 
self, without  any  agency  of  ours.  Certainly  the  infinite  God,  if 
he  pleased,  could  at  once  by  a  eqpecial  revelation,  communicate 
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the  knowledge  of  the  goapd  to  the  nnnds  <^  the  heathen,  and  \>f 
his  Hdj  Spirit  could  effeotoally  indnoe  them  to  acoept  it,  and  n 
give  &em  eternal  life,  without  the  laboni^of  gospel  ministers.  Let 
him  only  speak  the  word,  and  all  this  woukl  instantly  be  done, 
just  as  he  said,  ^^  Let  there  be  light,  and  th«!*e  was  li^t"  '-•For 
God  to  take  human  beings,  so  ignorant,  so  sinful,  so  unfit  for  his 
servioe,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  work  of  the  nunistry ;  to  bear 
with  their  pride,  and  unfaithfulness,  and  all  the  &ults  of  their 
eharacteri  to  oaU  them  back  from  their  wanderings;  to  watch 
oyer  tiiem  and  guard  them  every  moment,  and  by  the  exertion  gf 
his  own  omnipotence,  to  render  their  poor  sendoes  snocessful ;  -^ 
all  this  is  surely  a  great  work.  I  repeat  it-<^for  God  to  make 
ase  of  mxck  feeble,  imperfect  instruments  in  saving  souls,  requires 
more  agency  on  his  part,  than  to  save  them  without  ai^  instru" 
ments  whatever.  For  now,  he  does  himself y  by  his  own  special 
i^ency,  ocmvert  and  save  perishing  men,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
he  takes  us,  who  are  but  ^'  dust  and  ashes,"  into  his  senioe,  a»4 
by  his  great  power  and  mercy  helps  ^s  along,  constantly  workiQg 
in  us  to  prepare  us  to  act  for  him,  and  then  working  in  the  souls 
ef  fflnners  by  us—- and  that,  too,  when  our  miserable  labors  are 
fi^uently  nothing  but  a  hinderanoe  to  his  own  designs.  My 
brethren,  God  does  not  call  us  into  his  service  to  supersede  \a$ 
own  agency.  He  does  it  rather  for  tiie  opporite  purpoae.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  God  and  the  pleasure  of  God  to  a«i«  And  te 
act  as  he  does,  is  his  glory.  It  costs  him  no  efibrt,  like  what  m 
call  effi>rt,  to  put  forth  his  almighty  agency.  It  is  easy  for  Go^ 
te  create  millions  of  worids,  and  to  sustcdn  them  fer  ages  of  a^« 
It  is  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  do  all  this,  and  to  do  it  ferevev  if 
he  pleases.  Most  surely  then,  the  infinite  Gk>d,  in  ac^mplishiag 
the  work  of  redemption,  does  not  bring  tho  pawer  of  men  or  angels 
into  aetion  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  ezennong  his  own  power; 
but  for  the  very  purpose  of  exermrng  Um  the  Ictrgut  tmowx^ 
According  to  this  exalted  principle,  so  dlfFerent  frcnn  the  nanow 
princi^  which  governs  man,  Q(A  did  not  choose  that  plan  which 
would  Toquire  the  UaU  of  his  agency,  but  that  wbidii  would  require 
thejassL   Zhe  whole  compSoated  machiftscy  of  the  nata^ 
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18  such,  as  constanfly  to  call  fiyrth  and  display  the  infinite  power  of 
God.  He  lores  to  exert  his  infinite  power ;  and  he  Wee  to  di$* 
flay  it  too-— not  fior  his  own  benefit,  but  iot  ours.  Aooordinglji 
if  God  is  pleased  to  make  \m%  of  instruments  in  saving  sinners, 
we  are  not  to  imagine  liiat  he  will  choose  those  of  the  highest 
order— those  endued  with  perfections  nearest  to  divine ;  because, 
if  such  exalted  agents  should  come  oat  between  God  and  ns,  the 
grandeur  of  their  character,  and  the  dazding  splendor  of  their 
operations,  might  fill  the  narrow  field  of  our  virion,  and  hide  the 
glory  of  God  from  onr  view.  We  are  raAer  to  conclude,  so  fiur, 
at  least,  as  the  benefit  of  human  bangs  is  concerned,  ihat  God 
will  choose  instruments  which  have  no  oveipowering  grandeur  of 
character — faistruments  altogether  inadequate,  of  themselves,  to 
accomplish  the  work  derigned — instruments  so  manifestly  insuflt* 
dent,  tiiat  the  whole  world  shaD  be  compelled  to  look  througji 
fhem,  and  above  them,  to  a  divine  agency,  and  to  give  glory  to 
him  *'*'  who  worketh  ail  in  ail." 

It  is  nothfaig  against  these  views,  ihat  ttie  angels  are  ^  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  fbrth  to  minister  to  the  hdrs  (^  salvatioa/' 
They  are  indeed  ministering  spirits.  But  their  agency  is  all  c(»h 
cealed  from  our  view.  For  what  reason  ?  Why  are  we  not  p«(w 
mitted  to  behold  those  benevolent  bdngs,  that  we  may  love  and 
honor  them,  as  we  do  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  ?  May  not  the 
reason  be  found  in  the  imbecility  of  our  nature,  and  in  our  danger 
of  being  overawed  by  aiigeHc  appearances,  and  of  being  drawn 
into  idolatry  ?  Angels  can  behold  angels  without  danger.  They 
have  stronger  mmds  than  we.  When  the  most  resplendent  instm* 
ments  come  out  clearly  to  their  view,  they  can  see  God  throu^ 
Ihem,  and  in  them  —  and  can  see  more  of  God,  because  the  in* 
struments  he  employs  are  so  prions.  But  is  it  not  otherwise  with 
us  ?  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  looking  even  upon  a  mortal  like 
ourselves,  if  distinguished  by  the  lustre  of  his  character,  with 
an  excessive  veneration  ? 

The  principle  above  stated  is  exactly  the  one  which  the  AposQe 
brings  out,  when  he  says,  that  God  has  committed  the  treasure  of 
the  gospel  "to  earikm  vcbbcU"  —  for  this  very  purpose,  "that 
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&e  excellence  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  ns.''  TIm 
weakness  and  firailty  of  the  instruments  are  to  torn  off  the  ejes 
q[  all  men  fix)m  them  to  God,  and  to  make  it  manifest,  that  he 
does  the  work,  and  deserves  ail  the  praise. 

Such  is  the  view  which  the  Scriptures  ^ve  of  the  agents  that 
God  employs,  and  the  reasons  why  he  employs  them,  in  the  wcnrk 
of  saving  sinners.  Such  also  is  the  view  inculcated  upon  us  by 
the  events  of  divine  providence,  particularly  by  those  which  have 
recently  taken  place.  The  missionaries  whom  we  send  forth  are 
^^ earthen  vessels;"  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  of  them  are 
frail  as  ike  grass.  They  may  be  quickly  wasted  away  by  sick- 
ness, or  still  more  quickly  cut  off  by  the  violence  of  men.  And 
those  of  them  who  are  most  conspicuous  for  their  pety,  are  sub- 
ject to  weakness  and  imperfection.  Let  us,  then,  never  place 
our  reliance  upon  feeble  human  agents,  but  upon  God,  tiie  Al- 
mighty Agent,  ^^  of  wh(Hn,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are 
all  things." 

But  let  not  the  events  which  have  come  to  pass  discourage  the 
devoted  friends  of  the  missionary  cause.  These  events  are  ap- 
pointed as  the  means  of  improving  our  characters,  and  so  of 
leading  on  to  greater  success  in  the  end.  There  is  somethmg 
very  animating  in  that  {»rinciide  of  God's  providence,  which  makes 
cUsappointments  and  sufferings,  the  means  of  brining  about  great 
results.  Enterprises  of  extraorcOnary  moment  are  not  carried  for- 
ward smoothly  and  eaoly,  but  are  invariably  associated  mth  diffi- 
oulties,  and  often  witii  disasters.  May  we  not  then  mdulge  the 
cheering  tiiought,  that  the  various  adverse  and  painful  events 
which  have  met  us  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  are  in  reality 
ezpresdons  of  tiie  divine  &vor,  and  are  clear  indications,  that  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  one  of  singular  greatness  and  is 
ultimately  to  be  attended  with  glorious  success. 

The  present  occasion  leads  us  to  contemplate  a  profaund  n^ 
Uryof  dimiM  providence '■^ek  mystery  \as  un&tiiomable,  as  any  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  reli^on.  At  the  present  day,  ahnost  two 
thousand  years  after  Christ  made  propitiation  for  tiie  sins  of  th^ 
world,  and  after  so  much  has  been  done  by  apostles,  and  martyis, 
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md  other  aenraotB  of  God,  and  so  hmhj  {nrayen  her*  been  offined ' 
qp  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel)  and  when  we  have  been  ineUned 
to  tUnk  that  the  darkness  k  altaoet  past,  and  the  unirersal  reign 
of  Christ  near  at  band— 'there  is  still  on  H^  island  of  Snmatra 
a  tribe  of  cannibals^-^a  niUion  of  faionaa  beings  so  sayage  and 
cruel,  that  the;  mmrder  their  fellow-men,  even  \ho§e  who  oome 
to  them  on  an  errand  of  lo?e,  and  then  devour  their  manned, 
lifeless  bodies.  Why  is  it  that  men  are  anywhere  firand  possessed 
of  a  character  so  unutterably  base  and  dreadful  ?  Bui  this  myste- 
ry does  not  end  with  the  cannibals  in  Sumatra,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  earth.  It  extends  in  all  its  unseandiableness,  to  the  whole 
heathen  world.  Why  is  it,  thai  even  at  this  day  three  fourths 
of  the  human  race  are  left  in  darkness,  having  never  known  the 
name  of  the  only  Saviour  ?  Why  has  not  God  caused  them  to 
hear  the  glad  tidings,  when  at  any  time  during  the  ages  of  darfe- 
ness  that  are  past,  he  oould  have  raised  up  umrambered  ministers, 
and  sent  them  forth  into '  all  lands,  and  oould  have  made  the 
gospel  preached  by  them  efiectual  to  salvaiion  ;*****  or  could  hate 
saved  them  with  infinite  ease,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  without  the  labor 
of  any  ministers  ?  Why  has  he  sufiEered  so  great  a  part  of  Hie 
world  to  remm  a  barren,  frightful  wilderness,  when  it  has  boMi 
in  the  power  of  his  band  to  make  it  a  fruitful  field  ? 

It  does  iH>t  clear  up  the  mystery  at  all  to  say,  that  thi  OhrU- 
Han  worldhoMleen  infauU;  that  if  they  had  been  as  benevolent 
and  active,  and  as  fervent  in  prayer,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
the  sound  of  the  gospel,  acconq>anied  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  would  long  ago  have  reached  dl  naticms.  The  question 
is  why  Gk)d  has  not  made  the  Christian  world  thus  benevolent,  and 
active,  and  fervent  in  prayer,  ^ — why  he  has  not  actually  raised 
up  well  qualified  nunisters  in  sufficient  nnmbers  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  the  worid's  conversion.  The  mystery  of  mysteries  is, 
that  God,  with  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  love,  has  not 
done  this.  The  inspired  writers  do  not  attempt  to  answer  tho 
questions  which  may  be  raised  respecting  this  subject.  They 
teach  us,  what  is  important  for  us  to  know,  that  God  in  all  theae 
things,  acts  "  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  and  that 
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•  hk  will  IB  infinitely  wise  and  good  —  and  ihere  tbej  leare  die 
subject ;  -—  and  they  leave  it  there,  tiiat  the  loftiness  of  man  may 
be  brought  low,  and  that  Ood  alone  may  be  exalted. 

I  shall  touch  upon  one  point  more,  and  that  is  the  true  spirit  qf 
the  Christian  reUgwn — so  widely  different  from  the  sprit  of  the 
world.    A  tribe  of  cannibals  in  Sumatra  have  inhumanly  killed 
and  devoured  our  beloved  bretiiren,  who  went  there  from  the 
purest  benevidence.     What  now  shidl  we  do  to  avenge  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  these  missionaries  ?     Shall  we  petition  our  govern- 
ment to  send  forth  an  army  to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon 
those  monsters  of  cruelty,  and  to  teach  tiiem,  that  American  cit- 
iiens  cannot  be  mjured  with  impunity  ?    Or  shall  we  pray  (}od 
to  send  down  fire  fix)m  heaven  to  destroy  them  ?    No,  brethren. 
The  God  whom  we  worship,  is  the  Chd  of  love.    And  our  Saviour, 
infinitely  merciful  himself,  requires  all  his  disciples  to  copy  his 
example,  and  to  cherish  a  benevolent,  for^ving  temper  towards 
their  worst  enenues.    And  when,  after  his  resurrection  firom  the 
dead,  he  commissioned  his  apostles  to  go  forth  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  he  directed  them  to  begin  at  Jerusalem^  where 
so  many  prophets  had  been  killed — yes,  he  directed  them  to 
begin  the  work  of  benevolence  at  Jenisalemj  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  had  shed  his  blood !    Behold  the  true  spirit  of  our  religion! 
It  is  tiie  spirit  of  meekness,  gentieness  and  forgiveness.     It  is 
the  spirit  of  love-— love  to  enemies,  persecutors  and  murderers. 
Guided  by  this  spirit,  let  us  meditate  no  return  to  those  who  have 
massacred  our  beloved  missionaries,  but  to  labor  and  pray  for 
their  eternal  welfisure.     Let  us  take  special  p^ns  to  send  ike  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  to  Sumatra,  and  to  the  Batta  territory  where 
Lyman  and  Munson  were  sliun.    And  let  the  missionary,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  be  instructed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sumatra,  beginning  at  Batta.    With  holy  confidence  in 
God,  let  that  missionary  go  forward  to  his  work  of  mercy  among 
those  poor,  wretched  cannibals.    And  let  him  search  out  the  veiy 
men  who  murdered  our  brethren,  and  be^  with  them.     As  they 
are  first  in  guilt  and^'wretchedness,  let  him  first  seek  their  good. 
With  a  heart  that  pities  them,  and  longs  for  ikeic  salvation,  let 
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him  procUdm  to  them  the  glorioiis  goepel :  "^Behold  I  bring  you 
glad  ticUngi.  Je9u$  died  far  tinners,  far  the  chitf  af  mmers.  I 
offer  you  pardon  in  Jde  name.  Thus  let  him  preach  to  those  mis- 
erable heathen,  the  misearchable  riches  of  Christ.  And  if  the 
grace  of  God  should  touch  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  to  re- 
pentance— and  if  tiiey  should  at  length  be  seen  at  Uie  feet  of 
Jesus,  weeping  for  their  sins,  and  devoting  their  whole  souls  to 
him,  and  then  going  about  to  proclaim  his  abounding  grace ;  — 
Oh !  this  would  be  a  spectacle,  at  the  sight  of  which  angels  would 
rejoice,  and  Uie  report  of  which  would  fill  the  hearts  of  ten  thou- 
sand belieyers  with  ^adness.  And  could  those  two  missionaries, 
now  we  trust  in  heaven,  hear  the  blessed  tidingp  of  the  repent- 
ance of  their  murdererey  how  would  they  join  with  the  angels  in 
their  rejoicing,  while  with  a  Christ-like  spirit,  thej  would  feel  will- 
ing to  go  down  again  to  earth,  and  bear  again  the  pains  of  deatii, 
for  the  joy  of  beholding  such  precious  fruits  of  God's  Spirit,  and 
sach  gjlorious  triumphs  of  his  grace ! 
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BBUVUUD)  AT  IHX  FUNZBAL  Of  THB  RBY.  JOHN  HUBBABD  CBCaMIIyD.  A.,  1 
mSD  AT  FILHAM,  K.  H^  JONB  12, 1840. 


Brbthrbn  and  Fbiekds  ;  I  stand  h^t^  t^Kf  in  comidiaDoe 
^th  the  request  of  that  beloved  brother,  who  now  sleeps  in  death. 
I  visited  him  near  the  time  of  his  decease.  During  that  viat, 
he  requested  me  to  preach  at  his  funeral ;  then  taking  his  Bible, 
which  he  had  bj  his  pillow,  and  pointing  to  a  particular  passage, 
he  said,  ^^  I  wish  jou  to  preach  from  that  text.''  It  was  the 
second  Epistle  to  l^mothj,  1:  18,  ^'  The  Lard  grant  utUo  hm^ 
that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day.^^  He  then  said: 
^*  I  want  JOU  to  dwell  particularly  upon  this  idea,  that  we  depend 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  for  our  salvation  ;  and  that  minufters  of  * 
the  gospelj  as  weU  as  others j  mil  need  that  mercy  at  the  Judgment 
day"  He  repeated  it :  ^^  What  I  wish  you  to  show  is,  that  the 
salvation  ofministerSy  as  well  as  of  all  others^  depends  on  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God;  and  that  it  is  infinitely  important  that 
we  obtain  that  mercy  now  and  hereafter.  Dwell  upon  the  idea, 
{hat  we  shall  need  to  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  at  the  last  day^ 
He  enlarged  upon  this  sentiment  in  various  ways ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  that  interview  he  showed,  that  the  doctnne  of  salvation 
by  the  free  grace  of  God,  through  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christy  was  the  ground  of  his  hope  and  the  spring  of  his  consola- 
tions on  his  dying  bed. 
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Deefdj  impreaaed  with  the  recollection  of  that  last  internew, 
I  shall  Biake  it  my  object  on  this  oocasion  to  exhibit  the  doctrine 
(^  ealvatiom  by  grace,  as  exemplified  in  the  life  and  character  of 
amr  departed  brother.  And  permit  me  to  say,  that  what  I  shall 
advance  on  this  subject  will  not  be  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  nor 
will  it  be  made  out  from  a  mere  general  aequamtance  with  Dr. 
Qmrch  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  but  wiH  be  liie  result  of  mj 
intercourse  and  friendship  with  Um  for  almost  fiftj  years ;  an  in- 
teccourse  and  friendship  so  free  and  intimate,  that  I  have  as  true 
a  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  heart,  as  one  man  can  have  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  another  in  the  present  worid.  I  speak  too  in 
Ae  presence  of  a  church  and  society  {or  whom  he  labored  in  the 
Hunistry  thirty-seven  years,  and  who  will  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  my  remarks. 

Turn  your  tjboughts  then  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace, 
a»  exemplified  in  our  beloved  brother;  particularly  as  it  was  the 
object  of  his  faith,  the  matter  of  his  mtoard  experience,  and  the 
spiring  (fJdspioxu  and  %»^yi  Ufe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  was  the 
object  of  his  faith.  He  regarded  this  as  the  essence  of  the 
gospd-^the  great  truth,  in  which  all  other  truths  of  revelation 
centre.  He  believed,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  in  all  ages  have 
be£eved,  that  the  salvation  of  men  is  wholly  of  Grod;  that  it 
originated  in  his  eternal  love ;  that  it  is  entirdy  and  preeminently 
a  work  of  divine  grace. 

13ie  Dtatore  and  the  method  of  salvation  imply,  that  man  is 
an  apostate  being,  alienated  from  Ood,  totally  lost,  without  any 
power  to  atone  for  his  sins,  and  without  any  spring  of  holiness  or 
tendency  to  obedienee  in  himself.  This  ruined  state  of  the  human 
fiunily  is  pre-supposed  m  the  work  of  redemption.  Christ  came 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost ;  so  t^at  all  to  whom  the 
work  of  redeeming  mercy  can  apply  are  depraved  and  lost. 
The  posterity  of  AdaA,  iMSCordmg  to  the  Scriptures,  are  all 
mmers.  The  evil  mMch  is  in  them  is  moral  evil,  and  it  is  Aeir 
own,  for  which  they  are  justly  exposed  to  the  divine  displeasure ; 
aad  their  condemnation  is  an  act  of  Ood's  righteousness.    Such 
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was  the  belief  of  our  brother.  He  looked  upon  the  law  cf  God, 
and  the  plan  of  his  government,  as  holj,  just,  and  good.  He 
believed  the  divine  appointment,  connecting  the  character  and 
condition  of  Adam's  posteritj  with  his  obnduct,  to  have  been  an 
act  not  only  of  sovereignty,  but  of  wisdom  and  righteoa8&ei&. 
With  his  views  of  the  divine  character,  he  wanted  nothing^  to 
satisfy  him  that  tiie  appointment,  so  plainly  asserted  in  Bom.  S: 
12 — 19,  was  just  and  right,  but  tiie  simple  fact  that  it  was  the 
appointment  of  Qod.  And  he  wanted  nothing  to  satisfy  him 
that  it  was  the  appointment  of  (jod  but  the  dedaraticm  of  an  in* 
spired  writer.  This  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  He  ccmsidered 
it  a  doctrine  not  to  be  made  out  by  human  reascm  and  philosophy, 
but  to  be  tau^t  by  revelation  —  a  doctrine  to  be  shaped  and  de« 
termined,  not  by  the  weakness  and  shallowness  of  the  humAi 
mind,  but  by  the  unsearchable  and  bouikQess  wisdom  of  tiie  di- 
vine mind. 

Here  the  work  of  salvation  by  grace  comes  in.  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  fi»r  tfaeou 
And  the  Saviour  actually  died  for  them.  To  deliver  them  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  he  was  made  a  curse  for  them.  By  his 
obedience  and  death  he  made  propitiation  for  sm,  and  furocured 
for^veness  and  eternal  life  for  all  believers.  This  was  the  fiiith 
of  Dr.  Church.  He  believed  the  finished  righteousness  of  Christ, 
consisting  in  his  perfect  obedience  and  vicarious  suSerings,  to  be 
the  only  ground  of  our  forgiveness,  the  grand,  meritorious  cause 
of  salvation ;  as  it  is  written,  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  but  tiie  name 
of  Jesus.  And  while  Jesus  is  the  only  Saviour,  he  is  also  all- 
sufficient,  able  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  to  save  to  the 
uttermost;  so  that  no  one  need  to  despw  on  account  of  the 
greatness  of  his  sins.  The  salvation  to  be  obtained  is  a  free, 
gratuitous  salvation,  not  resting  at  all  on  any  monl  worth  in  us, 
but  springmg  wholly  from  the  eternal  love  and  mercy  of  God. 
Such  a  salvation,  and  such  only,  is  adi^ted  to  those  who  have 
destroyed  themselves,  and  have  not  now,  and  never  can  have, 
any  worthiness  to  entitie  them  to  the  divine  flavor.    To  those  who 
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are  in  this  condition  Jesiu  Christ  is  presented  as  a  complete 
Savioiir ;  and  thcMse  who  are  readj  to  perish,  are  invited  to  come 
to  him  and  receive  <^  his  fukiess.  Thus  the  door  of  mercy  is 
opened ;  a  Saviour,  unspeakaUy  precious  and  glorious^  and  every 
way  suited  to  our  case,  is  revealed,  and  we  are  called  upcm  by 
the  v(»ee  of  infinite  majesty  and  infiidte  love  to  receive  him. 
Oh !  bow  many  times,  and  with  what  affectionate  earnestness  has 
that  tongue,  which  is- now  silent  in  death,  proclaimed  this  gloriom 
doclarme,  this  provision  of  mercy  for  Uie  salvation  of  men !  And 
how  feelin^y  did  he  dwell  upon  it  in  tiiat  happy  hour  which  I 
spent  with  him,  just  befcnre  his  decease ! 

"  But  it  is  implied  in  that  doctrine  of  salvation  which  is  taught 
kk  the  Scriptures,  and  which  our  departed  brother  believed,  tiiat 
ftien  in  tiieir  natural  state  will  not  come  to  Christ  that  they  may 
havo  life ;  that,'  while  left  to  themselves,  they  are  governed  by 
that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God,  and,  consequentiy, 
that  their  recovery  to  holiness,  as  really  as  their  forgiveness, 
■iQBt  be  of  Grod.  He  cidls  sinners  with  a  holy  calling,  not  ao^ 
hording  to  their  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace.  They  are  bom  of  God.  The  conmiencement  and  pro- 
gress of  their  renewal  to  holiness  is  ^^  not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  trill 
of  the  fleshy  nor  of  (he  vnU  of  many  but  of  Ghd.''  Their  obe- 
dience springs  not  finMn  any  principle  of  action  naturally  in  them, 
but  from  the  divine  Spirit.  He  works  in  them  all  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  <^  fiuth  with  power. 
Bvery  Christian  virtue  is  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spurit.  The 
Upplieation  of  redemption  to  nnners  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to 
€h)d.  He  g^ves  them  repentance.  He  works  Mth  in  tiiem.  He 
sheds  abroad  his  love  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  So 
the  aposties  taught;  and  so  our  brother  believed,  and  so  he 
pre&ched.  Nor  did  he  i^uUe  himself  to  show  how  our  entire 
dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  be  reconciled  with  our 
free,  moral  agency.  He  knew  them  to  be  reconcilable,  because 
he  knew  them  botii  to  be  true.  He  left  the  actual  reconciling 
of  them  to  be  made  out  where  only  it  can  be  well  made  out,  in 
tbe  inward  experience  and  consciousness  of  Christians. 
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An  important  part  of  salvation  is  the  juetifioation  of  those 
who  believe ;  which  is  an  act  of  Qod's  free  grace,  wherein  be 
pardons  all  our  ^ns,  and  accepts  ns  as  righteous  ift  hb  si^t, 
not  for  our  works,  and  not  for  anj  merit  in  our  repentaoce  <Mr 
&ith,  but  altogether  on  account  <^  Christ  our  aloning  Hi^ 
Priest,  and  on  the  grouiiid  ef  his  death  and  intercession.  The 
Apostle,  Bom.  4:  6,  speaks  of  Grod's  imputing  r^teeusness  widi- 
out  works.  The  merit  of  Christ's  obediaice  and  sufferings,  is 
imputed  to  believers — is  so  made  over  to  thea^  so  reckoned  to 
iheir  account,  that  it  avails  to  their  benefit,  and  they  receive 
the  blessmgs  of  it  as  really,  aa  though  they  themselves  were 
righteous.  They  are  justified  by  fsdth  —  a  faith  whidi  falls  b 
with  the  scheme  of  grace  revealed  in  the  gospd,  and  receives 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  and  the  blessingii  of  salvation  as  a 
firee  gift.  Thus  ihe  whole  of  salvation  comes  fiK>m  Ood,  and  will 
be  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace. 

This  woric  of  salvation  is  so  carried  on  in  the  souls  of  the  r^ 
deemed,  that  they  are  secured  agiunst  final  apostasy,  gradual^ 
delivered  from  the  sin  that  dwells  in  them,  and  advanced  firom 
one  degree  of  santification  to  another,  till  they  are  made  perfect 
in  holmess,  and  adnntted  to  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lig^. 
There  they  w31  receive  their  reward ;  but  it  is  a  reward,  not  of 
debt,  but  of  grace.  They  will  not  stand  upon  theii  own  merit  $i 
the  bar  of  justice.  The  sentiment  will  be  as  deeply  fixed  ia 
their  hearts  at  the  judgment-day,  as  it  ever  was  before :  '^  If  thou, 
Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  0  Lord,  who  could  stukl  ?  Their 
entrance  into  the  heavenly  worid  will  be  as  nrach  a  matter  of 
grace,  as  their  renewal  by  the  Spirit,  or  the  forgiveness  of  theic 
sins  when  they  first  believed.  So  our  dear  brother  reg^ed  it, 
Uving  and  dying. 

It  was  also  his  belief,  thi^  the  L(»tl  Jesus  wiQ,  according  to 
his  promise,  carry  on  this  gracious  work  of  salvation  in  the 
ehurch  and  in  the  world,  till  all  who  were  given  him  of  the  Fa- 
ther shall  come  to  him,  and  the  innumerable  and  gk)rious  multi- 
tude of  his  people  shall  be  presented,  without  spot,  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  thus  the  work  of  grace  be  brought  to  its  final 
consummation. 
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"Unt  this  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  is  so  extensive,  that  I 
ctoi  do  notiiing  on  this  xwcasion,  but  give  yon  some  of  its  ont- 
lities;  The'  subject  can  never  be  exhausted.'  It  will  be  tiie 
theme  of  contemplation  to  the  saints  'm  heaven  through  ever^ 
lasting  ages. 

When'  I  say  that  this  doctrine  was  the  object  of  faith  to  our 
depart6d  brother,  I  say  nothing  which  distinguishes  him  from 
others.'  The  belief  of  the  doctrine  is  common  to  all  evangelical 
mini^rs  and' Christians.  But  if  Dr.  Church  was  not  distin- 
gtiished  from  ministers  and'  Christiaitt  gi^nerdly  by  what  he  be- 
Heved,  he  was  by  the  manner  of  his  believing,  tiiat  is,  by  tho^ 
strength'  and  constancy  of  his  fai&.  Many  who  really  believe 
tte  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  believe  it  feebly  and  imperfectly. 
Theii'  faith  is  divided,  and  fluctuating;  But  it  Was  the  happinesa 
cF'ouf'  brother;  that  he  held  this  essential  doctrine  wHh  a  strong 
ailid'  ste^uly  &it}i,  a  faith  which'  rested,  with  faU  confidence,  on 
the  sure  word  of  God.  He  was  firmly  anchored ;  and  no  vio*< 
lehbe  of  winds  or  waves  couM  ikK>ve  bkn.  like  Abrahun,  he 
was  dt^ng  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God.  Whether  he  con-f 
Vei^d,  or  preachefd,  o):  prayed,  he  showed  that  the  things  ro^ 
visaled  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  salvation  of  sinners  were 
is  realities  to  him.  He  wotdd  have  doubted  his  own  existence, 
or  the  6jd^tehce  of  God,  lis  fkfon  tt6  he  Would  have  doubted  Act 
ddcirines  of  gr&c^.  If  We  b^lidVe  these  ^things  doubtingly,  we^ 
shall  be  likely  to  regard  th^m'as  of  little  value,  and  to  place 
Atemiii  tfie back  ground.  When  the  Apostle  gave  such  promt* 
nence  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  and  resolved  to  know- 
ifothing  else  m  comparison,  he  dK>wed  that  he  believed  it  with  all 
&  liieHrt:  The  doctrines  oF  graoe  kre  of  such  a  nature  that, 
ff'ihey  are  true  doctrines,  they  are  chief  doctrines*  We  cannot 
heitrtliy  beliei^  them,  without  ttgea^g  Ifaem  as  of  the  first  con* 
^iiencef  in  tile  system  of  divine  truth.  -  It  is,  moreover,  a  fiwt,' 
tfeli^he  doctrine  of  sU^afion  by  ^ce,  when  rightly  apprehended 
*titf  firmly  beEeved;  reflects  a  dear  light  on  all  other  related 
eWfijectsy^Tt  helps  ut  to  detect  errtw.-  For  whatever  interferes 
witii  tins' fehief  trutii,  or  toads  us  i*yeonsidor  it  as  less  important 
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than  ike  Apostle  represented  it  to  be^  we  know  to  be  fiEJee ;  just 
aa  we  know  aoj  opinion  in  phflosophj  or  etbies  to  be  tsiaey  wbioh 
would  withdraw  our  homage  from  Ood,  or  oar  eonfideBce  from 
his  word.  If  we  build  upon  the  foundation  of  the  i^ostles  and 
prophets,  Jenu  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  staney  our 
edifice  wiQ  have  ajnunetry,  beauty,  and  strength.  It  was  this 
wUeh  gave  the  stamp  of  exeeUence  to  the  fiftith  of  our  lamented 
brother,  and  made  it  like  the  fiedth  of  the  apostles  and  first 
Gbristians.  He  made  Christ  the  ddqf  comer  stone.  Salvation 
by  grace  through  the  blood  of  the  oross^  was  the  grand  artiole  of 
his  fiedth. 

But  I  must  proeeed  to  my  setondpoinL  While  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  grace  was  the  object  of  faith  to  the  good  man  who 
has  been  taken  from  us^  it  waa  also  the  matter  of  his  inward  ex- 
perience. Through  the  power  <^  the  Holj  Spirit,  his  religious 
character  was  formed  in  correspondence  with  this  gospel  toth» 
and  under  its  influence. 

Forty-tiiree  years  ago  I  began  to  have  a  more  particular  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence  with  this  dear  brother  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Soon  after  that,  we  were  united  together  as 
companions  and  room-mates  in  the  study  of  thecdogy.  Thus  I 
had  opportunity  to  know  all  that  could  be  known  by  man  of  his 
religious  views  and  e]»rcises.  On  this  subject  I  could  with 
pleasure  expatiate.  But  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  object 
{H^oposed,  namely,  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace 
was  wrou^t  into  our  bro&er's  spiritual  experience,  and  that  hia 
religious  ezercisee  and  habits  corresponded  with  this  gospel  iaraSiy, 
answering  to  it,  as  the  impress  <m,  wax  answers  to  the  seal.  I 
mean  te  say,  k  was  so  in  a  good  measure.  Entire  conformity 
with  divine  truth  m  our  inward  views  and  affections,  would  imfdj 
a  more  exalted  state  than  any  one  attains  to  in  the  present  life.' 
Of  this,  who  was  ever  more  conscious  tlian  Dr.  Church  ?  The 
leading  poioA  in  his  relif^us  experience^  was  a  deep  and  oontinnr 
aUy  growing  conviction  <tf  his  own  sinfulness  and  ill-desert.  This 
eenvieticm  did  not  relate  particularly  to  his  outward  conduct.  Foe 
ttiis  had  been  lemorkably  &ir  and  Uameless  firost  early  lifik 
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Bat  during  his  fault  year  at  Harvard  GoUege,  he  had  strong,  and 
sometimes  distressing  conviotion  of  sin.  It  iras  as  certain  to  him 
as  his  own  ezbtenoe,  tbat  he  was  by  natare  a  ehild  of  wrath  *r 
that  he  had  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  agamst  God ;  and 
that,  in  his  natural  state,  he  had  no  spring  of  holy  love,  no  de- 
ment of  goodness.  After  a  long  and  punfiil  strug^e  in  his  owm 
mind,  he  came  at  length  to  the  fall  persoasion,  that  it  was  not  in 
ban  to  renew  his  own  heart.  He  was  conyinced  by  Us  own  ex^ 
perlence,  tiiat,  whatever  motives  might  be  urged  upon  him,  and 
whatever  eibrts  he  im^^t  mak%  he  ooold  eflbct  nothing  witiiool 
ike  influence  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  persuaded  that  i|. 
woold  be  just  in  God  to  leave  Urn  to  peririi,  and  that,  iS  be  waa 
saved,  it  mnek  be  by  (3od^s  sovereign  grace.  In  that  state  of 
Blind  he  took  tiie  lew  pkoe  before  God  winch  properly  belongs  to 
the  sinner ;  aad  there  he  was,  hamUed,  brokenrhearted,  helpless ; 
jttstifying  the  £vine  law,  abhorring  himself,  expecting  no  relief 
ftom  his  own  exertions— bat  still  deavii^  to  the  hope,  that  God 
woold  mterpoee  and  have  mer<r^  apon  him.  I  wdl  remember 
bow  stnmgly  and  tenderly  he  wpohe  of  ihese  Arngs  in  conversa- 
tion, and'  in  his  lettem ;  and  witii  what  homble  gratitade  he  set 
forth  ttie  work  of  divine  grace,  after  He  who  commanded  the  li{^ 
to  done  oat  of  darkness,  rfunedm  his  heart,  to  ^ve  tiie  light  of  the 
bwwledge  of  tiie  jj^ory  of  God  ia  the  face  ef  Jestis  Christ ;  and 
alter  he  was  induced  to  aeeept  the  merci6d  invitation  of  tho 
Saviour,  '^  came  unti>  nUy  and  I  mil  gw^  you  re$t.^^  Jesus  gava 
Ubn  rest.  Bh  reU^us  exercises  at  that  iSme  were  dear  and 
decided,  and  gave  his  CSurietian  friends  very  satisfSactoiy  evidence 
tbat  he  had  paesed  from  dea&  to  life.  And  yet  he  liimsd£ 
was  so  oeeofned  with  adcning  views  of  the  abounding  grace  of 
Ood,  aad  with  a  sense  of  his  own  si&fhlness  and  unworthinees^ 
ftmt  he  thoogM  bat  little,  eoBSpaiatively,  of  his  ewn  exercises^ 
His  prevailing  sentiment  was  not  this:  I  have  now  become  m 
CArJsfftm,  an  heim  (f  heaoen  !  0!  how  hofjy  I  am,  and  how 
happg  I  tfmU  he  fereoeir  !  It  was  nUher  this :  Row  glorume  ie 
God!  Em  wowierful  hh  merey  m  eaeing  them  that  are  loetf 
BowviUanidkal^kih^!  Sow  pncioue  the  Savinir  f  What 
ehall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  aU  hie  benefite! 
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And  as  this  mm  the  aspect.of  bis  isfHritatl  experienoe  at  that 
panod,  so  U  continuad  to  be  tbirough  life<  ;He  felt  oKura  aod  mor^f 
thaiaalvatidn  is  dr^Tod^  All  the  goodin.  man  be  aaonbed  ta 
dime  ^raoe;  .and  be  isdied  upon  tbat  grace  tor  tbe  whole  of  sal- 
valioiu  It  was  the  steady,  pennaQent  Jiabit  of.  his  iiund>  to.  ejaii^ 
Gk)d  and  to  bumble  himself.  Tbd'  gi^ator.  bis  jknowledge  of  the 
bdiness  ^nd:  grace  of  GtMl,  the  .greater  was  his  self-abasemenW 
G^iese  two  iqppeared  to  keep  pace  mth  .each  other.  In  his  letters^ 
abme  .of  tb«a  wiitten  forfy  years  i^^and  some  a  short  time  be- 
feseihis  deaths  be  enlaargedupcm  tiiis  precious  truXtky  and  seined, 
tuf  cling  ito  it  aa  bis  only  support,  that  Christ. .U  aU  in  M — our 
wdom,  our  righteouaness,^  our.  aaDCtificatioD,»aiul  our.  rejiemption ; 
that  ovre.  must,,  by  ifaitb)  receive  jof  lus  fidsess,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion aa  we  do  this,  we  are  complete,  in  him.  Any  magnifying  c£ 
tbe  power  of  self-ruined  man  fon.  the  great  busisess  of  saactific*- 
tbn ;  anything  which  implied. that  there  ia  vxj  sufficiency  in  un. 
for  spiritual  duty ;  anything  which  tended  to  binder  us  firom  waSt* 
bg  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  or  to  Jbide  from  us  the  truth,  tbat 
s^-'onr  sufficiency  is  of  God,  instantly  excited  his  apprehe^on^ 
He,  turned  away  from<it  as  contrary  to  Jiis  experiencQ,  to  bis  pn^y«- 
ers^and  to  all  the  movements  >and  in^puke^  of  bis  renewed  xiature ; 
and,  what  ia  more,.. contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers. 
£t/oost  bimino  labor  of  reasoning  to  ifind  out  «o  error  like  ^thiiu 
He.  bad  tdready  detected  it  in  bis  own  heart  He  kniew  it  to  b^. 
an^  arrocf  just  as  he  know  atiieism  to  .be  an,  error^  .  i.^ 

J  .But  I  must  quit  .ibis  pleaamg  topic  and.  proceed  to  another,  QOJ> 
less  pleasing,  namely^  that. tbe  doctrme.of  salvation  by  grace,  nduA 
was  thus  wrought  into  tbe  inward  experience  of  our  beloved  bro&- 
ery  was  (hespring  qf  hiM  piouB  andu$^fid  life.  It  was  bia  fidl 
aad  unwaYering  belief  of  this  gospel  doctrine>  and  an^  inward 
afidction  and  habit  of  nund  conTespondiog-  with  it,  that  waa  4^9 
efficacioua  principle  of  a  holy  life.  .    .w     • 

'^  Tbe  mistake  of  many,  and  tbat  ifrtiich  occaaifms  a  constaot 
&ilure  in  their,  endeavors  after  bolioess  is,  that  they  go  to  w^ 
in  reli^n,  without  the  vital  prineipU  of  religion.  They  look  finr 
good,  fruit,  without  a  good  tr^ ;  &r  motion,  without^  life.     CW 
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science  is  ifol  the  effectual  spring  ef  ligbt  awfioA.  8df-loye  is 
not.  Fear  of  ttiemj  is  Aot.  Speealstive  knowledge  of  the  truth 
is  not.  Any  or  M  of  these  maj  exist,  and  m^y  pvoduee  a  yriaklk 
ttkct  on  the  Mrfae^  of  a  nuui's  ckavaoten  Sul  the;  ha^e  uo 
power  to  orercette  the  principle  of  e^  ia  th»  heart.  We  ssoit 
1^  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesss^  Tkw  Spirit  of  QoA  must  give 
US  spiritual  life ;  and  then  we  shall  Ihre  tuite  God.  We  mmt 
have  that  fiulh  whkftt  God  irorks  in  ti^  heart ;  and  dien  good 
ivorks  will  follo^'. 

We  have  tbe  best  evidence  that  owr  brother  had  the  indwelling 
of  the  H0I7  Sphrit,  which  Christ  represents  as  a  well  of  living 
irater,  springing  np  to  eteriastiag  U&v  See  how  mightily  tin 
inward  principle  wroaght  in  him !  See  what  fruits  it  jielded !  It 
prepared  him  to  Jve  and  act  right  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the 
conditions  of  life.  I  might  appeal  to  those  who  enjojed  his  mi»- 
ttterial  instructions  in  the  language  of  Paul :  ^^  Ye  aie  witnesses^ 
and  Qoi  also,  how  hotflj,  and  jnstlj,  and  anUaooeablj  he  behaved 
himself  among  jou  that  believe ;  as  ye  know  how  he  exberted  and 
comforted,  and  charged  erery  one  ot  joa,  (as  a  Ibtber  dotii  hfe 
children,)  that  ye  wootd  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath  cafled 
youio  his  kingdom  and  glory."  You  ave  aH  wit^Msses,  that  he 
aimed  fiiilhMy  and  aftctionately  to  deebre  unto  you  the  whole 
oomisel  <^  Qoi ;  that  he  sought  not  ytntrs,  bat  ^au;  that  he  de> 
termined  to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesos  Christ  and  hin 
emciAed;  and  that  his  speech  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
ttan's  wisdom,  bat  in  demonstration  ef  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

Doctor  Charch  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel  more  than  httf 
years,  and  was  known  extenrirely  in  ear  commonity.  And  what 
nmiister  or  Christian  did  you  ever  hiowtwho  more  ontformly 
esUbited  the  love,  joy,  peace,  long^ofbring,  gentleness,  goodneM, 
bith,  meekness,  and  temperance,  which  are  the  froits  of  the 
8{nrit,  or  who  had  more  of  the  likeness  of  Christ?  Who  'm mac 
i^J  ^cs  ctoarer  evidence  that  he  has  been  bom  again;  tiiat  he 
k  dead  to  the  wortd,  and  alive  into  God  ?  Who  manifests  a  more 
ardent  desire,  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvaitioa  of 
sinners  ?    Who  can  more  sincerely  make  his  i^peal  to  God,  and 
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say,  ^^  0  how  I  love  thy  law ! "  Who  U  more  evidoDiljr  xd^thed 
with  hmmlitj?  Of  whom  can  it  be  more  truly  9aid,.that  he 
walks  iwith  Gk)d,  and  thmlu  aod  acts  inioonpert  with  Ihe  Holy 
Ghost  T  It  is,  my  friends,  a  matter  of  soleion  import  to  ns^  that 
aueh  a  man  of  Ood  has,  for  so  ma^y  years,  beep  aqioiig  us. 

Doctor  Qmrch  was.  an  active  friend  of  all  oar  bene^eiit 
aometiea  and  institotions,  and  .was  always  ready,  to  the  ejtaaji 
ef  his  abililiy,  to  .contrSmJbe  to  their  objects.  Early  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  for  many  years, 
be  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  and  Publishing  Committee, 
for.  twenty  years  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Commia- 
mners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  a  Trustee  of  Dart^ionth  College. 
£or.  fourteen  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  aod 
the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  Andover.  He  was  .a  Director  and 
afierwards  Yioe-Pteeidei^  ^of  the  New  Hi^pehire  Bible  Soci- 
aty^ .  and  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Socie^ 
He  was  also  Secretory  of  th^  Gteneral  Association,  of  New  Banq>- 
shire  from  the  time  it  was  orgj^niaed,  A*  J)p  1809,  ^  his  deat^ 
In  his  relation  to  these  and  various  other  pi^blic  ipstitutions  the 
ndhience  of  his,  regions  principles  WS3  always  manifest.  While 
he  was  warmly  attached. to  the  .cause  pf  learning  and  to  the 
weUSure  of  mvil  society:;  he  was  sure  never  to  {orgfiiJ^^esaimae 
^  Ckriitianity — the  doctrine  of  salvation. by.  grac^.  .  His  cor- 
dal  belief  of  this  doctrine  had  an  elevating^  sanctifj^ng  eflR^ci^ 
apcm  his  public  character.  Sis  piety  was. a  permanent,  practical 
principle,  influencmg  him  in  all  his  public  as  well  .as,]Hrivate  con- 
dnct  '  When  did  he  form.plaas  for  his  own  woi^dly  interest?  Who 
earer  thought  ithat  he  .was  governed  by  ambition  ?  Those  who 
irere  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of  jthe  ministry,  wid  in  the 
management  of  our  religious  institutions,  knew  what  entire  oonfi- 
dence.they  could  repose  in  him.  Amid  the  commotions  of  tii9 
pdblio  mind,  and  the  shipwreck  of  the  fi^th  of  many,  he  stood 
fimn-as^a  rock*  He  was  ^Vstabliohed,  strengthened,  settied." 
Whatever  fears  we  might  have  that  others  would  hp  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  we  had  no  fears  respecting  him. 
ISie  influence  of  a  man  possessing  such  excellences  of  character 
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wts  every  where  Mi.  Bis  finthftd  labors  and  ferrent  pray^rt 
brought  rich  bleenDgs  upon  all  with  whom  he  was  connected* 
And  all  who  lore  tiie  proeperity -of  the  ohnrch,  and  the  wel&re 
of  the  human  family,  have  reason  to  praise  the  Most  High  Ood^ 
that  he  raised  np  such  a  man  among  us ;  Aat  he  endued  him  with 
sach  inward  goodness,  and  such  qualifications  for  usefubess,  and 
eontinued  his  precious  life  so  long.  And  whenever  our  ejes  are 
permitted  to  behold  a  man  and  a  gospel  minister  so  modded  and 
guided  by  the  Holy  Sphrit,  and  so  like  Gfarist  as  he  was ;  we  wiU 
bless  Gh)d  for  the  precious  gift. 

Will  you  now  bear  with  the  pTeacher,  while  he  says  a  word  toit 
himself  on  this  mournful  occaaon  ?  I  would  not  cease  to  thank 
QoA  that,  after  death  has  removed  far  from  me  the  greater  pan 
of  those  with  whom  I  was  most  intimately  associated  in  former 
years,  there  are  stall  c<mtdnued  to  me  so  many  beloved  brethren 
and  fellow-laborers.  But  in  vain  do  I  look  for  one,  with  whom 
I  have  had  such  an  uninterrupted  and  entire  friendship  for  so 
many  years,  as  I  enjoyed  with  this  excellent  brother.  My  ao^ 
qoaintance  with  him  c^nnmenced  in  my  youth,  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  From  that  time  our  fnendship  continued  and  increased. 
We  rejoiced  in  each  other^s  prosperity ;  and  we  passed  together, 
with  sympathizing  hearts,  through  many  scenes  of  trial  and  sor^ 
row.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  stand  in  thk 
place  and  minister  to  the  consolation  of  my  afflicted  brother,  then 
suddenly  bereaved  of  the  wife  of  his  youth.  The  example  of  his 
peaceful  submission  on  that  occasion,  and  in  other  timps  of  afflic- 
tion, I  cannot  forget.  I  reckon  it  among  the  choicest  blessings 
of  my  life,  that  I  had  such  a  friend  and  brother.  How  many 
times  did  his  conversation  and  his  prayers  help  to  chase  away  the 
dark  clouds  which  had  gathered  over  my  head  !  Whenever  any 
burden  pressed  heavily  upon  ipe,  and  I  felt  myself  ready  to  sink, 
a  desire  to  see  my  brother  Church  always  sprung  up  in  my  heart ; 
and  a  visit  from  him  never  failed  to  encourage  and  strengthen  me, 
and  either  to  remove  the  burden,  or  to  help  me  cheerfully  to  bear  . 
it.  I  never  knew  a  man  whose  temper  was  more  sweet  and 
tranquil  than  his,  or  whose  heart  was  more  free  from  everything 
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poi^rary  to  love,  or  whose  toogoe  w«3  gaxM,  oiere  entirely  hf 
the  I4W  of  kindneae. 

J  GADnot  but  eonaider  it  an  meetinmble  ^yik|;e,  that  I  wm 
permitted  to  visit  tiiat  good  man  a  abort  time  before  his  deaik 
]>uring  that  last  ha{)py  hour  which  I  spent  with  lum,  he  eonversed 
witti  perfect  eleamess  aod  goeat  freedon  00  a  variety  of  hmsI 
interesting  subjects.  Do  you  a^k  how  he  appeared  en  hie  djmg 
W  ?  He  appeaii^  just  as  every  one  wh^  knew  hia  thought  tiat 
he  would  appear.  I  presume  thisre  was  no  man  ac<{aiunted  wA 
the  manner  of  his  life,  who  did  not  expect  ttiat  his  end  would  be 
peace.  And  so  it  was.  On  his  dying  bed,  he  had  a  penkent 
heart  and  a  contrite  ipirit.  He  said,  with  evident  tenderness, 
that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  poor,  unworthy,  sinful  maa.  But 
he  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  goodness  of  6od«  He  felt 
then,  as  he  had  so  Icmg  felt  bef(»re,  that  he  dep^ded  kr  salvatiou 
00  God's  sovereign  grace;  — he  felt  this  as  really  as  he  did  when 
he  first  called  upon  die  almighty  Saviour  fi>r  the  li&  of  his  soul. 
In  that  last  sc^e  his  ftuth  rested  directly  on  its  great  oligeet. 
Bjs  peace,  imd  hope,  and  joy  were  derived,  not  from  what  he  saw 
in  himself —  though  he  had  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  piefy,— • 
but  firom  what  he  saw  in  Ckri$t  — -  his  ii^nite  love,  his  inexhausli* 
Ue  fulness.  He  gave  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  been  directed 
<tf  late,  more  than  formerly,  to  meditate  on  the  ^ory  of  GhrisL 
He  spoke  of  the  precious  books  he  had  read  widun  the  last  year 
or  two,  referring  particularly  to  Owen  on  the  Glory  of  Christ, 
Stevenson  on  the  Offices  of  Christ,  Good's  Better  Covenant,  and 
Dickinson's  Letters.  He  repeatedly  expressed  a  strong  desire 
that  ministers,  and  those  who  are  preparing  tor  the  ministry, 
might  know  more  of  the  preciousness  of  Ohrist,  and  mi^  nuwe 
folly  declare  his  unsearchable  riches  to  others.  He  wanted  Christ 
to  be  more  honored.  He  said,  in  a  very  solemn  impressive  maxk- 
ner,  that  he  had  fears  there  were  some  ministers  who  had  never 
been  bom  agm.  And  he  wished  all  ministers  to  feel  that  they 
.constantly  needed  the  grace  of  Christ.  He  expressed  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Thedogical  Seminary,  and  said  he 
should  be  glad,  if  it  might  be  the  will  <^  God,  to  visit  it  (am 
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more.  He  Eudd,  too,  there  were  several  things  he  had  defflgned  to 
do  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  but  he  was  wiUmg  to  leave  it  with  Grod 
to  detemune  whether  he  should  live  to  do  them  or  not.  It  was 
indeed  a  happy  thing  to  be  near  such  a  servant  of  Christ,  when  he 
was  so  near  to  heaven.  And  now,  whatever  may  be  my  lot  in 
earthly  things,  the  Lord  grant  unto  me  that  I  may  live  as  that 
dear  brother  lived,  and  die  as  he  died ! 

The  bereaved  children  will,  I  trust,  mingle  gratitude  and  joy 
with  their  sorrows.  Render  hearty  thanks  to  Ood  that  he  mani- 
fested such  kindness  and  grace  towards  your  honored  father,  and 
impressed  upon  him  so  visibly  the  image  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus.  Thank  Ood  that  you  have  so  long  enjoyed  his  counsels, 
his  example,  and  his  prayers.  These  are  all  treasured  up  in  your 
mmds ;  —  a  rich  inheritance,  iar  better  than  any  earthly  possesion. 
I  know  how  solitary  that  beloved  home  will  be  to  you,  where  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother  can  any  more  be  found  ;  and  what  a  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  and  sadness  will  steal  into  your  minds  after  these 
funeral  services  are  past.  But  the  grace  of  God  will  be  sufficient 
for  you.  Through  the  aids  of  his  Spirit  cultivate  that  sweet 
serenity  of  mind,  that  pious  cheerfulness,  and  that  diligent  attention 
to  all  the  branches  of  duty,  which  you  have  seen  exemplified  in 
your  honored  father.  Remember  that  it  is  an  act  of  love  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  call  his  servants  home,  that  they  may  be  where 
he  is.  Your  &ther  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  had  a  peculiar  delight  in  the  word  of  Ood  and  in  the 
manifestations  of  his  goodness  in  the  present  life.  And  if  he  was 
80  peaceful  and  happy  in  this  world,  how  exquisite  must  his  happi- 
ness be  in  tiie  presence  of  Him  whom  his  soul  loved.  What  joy 
swells  his  heart,  to  see  Jesus  face  to  face,  to  be  wholly  freed  from 
sin,  and  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fblness  of  Ood ! 

VOL.  V.  29 
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John  17:  84.-*Vathbb,  i  will  that  thbt  also  whou  thou  sabt  azm 

MB,  BB  with  MB,  WBBRB  I  AM. 

It  hag  been  oommon  for  men  everTwhere  to  paint  to  themsehpea 
1^  heaven  corresponding  with  their  governing  imdinationa.  The 
covetous,  the  ambitiouB,  the  sensual,  all  aspire  after  a  baj^inesi 
suited  to  gratify  their  predominant  desires.  Christians  do  the 
same.  They  aspire  after  a  hapiHness  which  is  rational  and  pure 
—  a  heaven  suited  to  their  rectified  naiure.  Even  if  they  had 
less  particular  instruction  than  the  Scriptures  ^ve  in  regard  to 
the  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  —  if  they  only  knew  and  loved  the 
unseen  Saviour — and  were  only  mformed  that  they  are  hereafter 
to  enjoy  complete  felicity,  they  would,  I  think,  have  an  appreheiH 
aon  of  the  nature  ol  that  felicity,  which  would  harmoBias  with  the 
teachings  of  inspiration.  What  coukl  they  regard  as  oomjdete 
happmess,  but  to  enjoy  that  Saviour  whom  ihey  supremely  love  ? 
When  we  leave  this  earthly  state,  they  would  say — let  us  go  to 
him  who  loved  us  and  died  for  us.  Let  us  be  unth  Jemis.  This  is 
all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire.  This  was  the  idea  of  the 
Apostie  Paul.    He  speaks  of  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  unA 
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ChriH.  He  &pe9ia  of  being  nbeent  firotn  the  body  and  pr€$mU 
with  the  Lard;  and  of  seeing  Christ  face  to  face.  This  wai  his 
preyailmg  sentiment.  And  this  was  also  tfie  sentiment  of  John, 
who  represents  heaven  as  a  place  where  belieTers  will  see  OhriH 
aeheii.  And  we  have  the  most  perfect  and  delightful  expression 
of  this  idea  from  Christ  himself.  ''  Father,  I  will  that  they  abo 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  bs  iciik  nu  iffhere  I^m*^^  The  aposties 
dwelt  fiumliarly  npon  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  so  it  is  with 
all  those  who  have  received  their  ideas  of  heaven  from  the  sacred 
writers,  and  have  imbibed  the  S{drit  of  our  holy  religion.  2b  be 
with  Christ  is  the  hea^m  of  Christians.  It  is  all  the  heaven  they 
desire.  It  comprises  everything  that  is  necessary  to  constitiite 
the  perfection  rf  celestial  happiness. 

In  the  first  place.  Christians  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  have 
on  objed  hfore  them  possessed  of  all  possible  exoellsnoe-*^m 
ol^ect  suited  to  employ  an/^  gratify  aU  ihetr  ihtelleetual  and  moral 
faculties^  and  to  fill  the  dapaoUies  cf  iJmr  solids* 

How  happy  must  believers  in  heaven  be,  to  see  in  ttieir  Saviour 
Hie  hig^t  perfection  of  kmum  nature.  They  were  once  ccmveh- 
Sant  with  that  nature  m  a  fallen,  degraded  state,  robbed  of  its 
proper  excellence,  and  displaying  itself  in  numberless  forms  of 
vileness  and  hatefubess.  But  now  when  they  look  upon  JeSus^ 
their  elder  brotiier,  they  see  what  humanity  is  capaUe  of.  lliey 
gaase  witii  mexpressible  pleasure,  upon  tiie  exalted  manhood  of 
Jesus.  And  they  delight  in  it  the  more,  because  they  themselvei 
are  human,  and  they  behold  in  him  the  exact  standard  to  which  they 
are  to  be  conf<mned.  He  was  always  without  sm— h<dy,  harm- 
less, ondefiled.  But  while  on  earth,  his  character  was  little 
known.  Even  his  disciples  had  but  an  unperfect  discernment  of 
it  But  now  his  glory  shines  perpetually.  And  the  samts  love  to 
behold  it,  and  m  the  light  of  his  glorified  humanity  they  love  to 
forget  all  that  was  low  and  weak  and  faulty  in  their  fellow  Chris- 
tians and  in  themselves,  and  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  one  in  their 
own  nature,  adorned  with  the  perfection  of  beauty.  This  excel- 
lence and  loveliness  of  Christ's  human  nature  must  be  pecuUariy 
attractive  to  the  swnts,  and  must  bring  them  into  a  state  of  nea^• 
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ne88  to  him,  and  feUowahip  with  him,  far  above  what  they  ooold 
otherwise  enjoy. 

But  Christ,  the  object  presented  before  the  ejes  of  belieren  in 
heaven,  is  possessed  not  (mly  of  hmMn,  but  of  divine  excellence. 
And  in  the  contemplation  of  that  excellence,  they  will  be  o(m- 
stantly  attaining  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  knowledge.  On 
earth  they  saw  through  a  glass  darkly.  But  now  their  knowledge 
of  the  divine  glory  of  Christ  is  clear  and  certam,  and  is  always 
perfect  according  to  the  measure  of  their  understanding.  But  he 
will  be  continually  unfoldmg  new  gkries,  and  they,  with  an  inten- 
sity of  thought  -of  which  no  one  (m  earth  is  capable,  will  behold 
those  unfolding  glories ;  in  consequence  of  which  their  knowledge 
of  his  character  will  be  more  and  more  extensive — always  per- 
fect, and  yet  always  increasing.  Should  they  ever  come  to  a  stop 
in  their  growth,  and  find  that  no  further  advance  m  knowledge 
could  be  made,  it  would  disappoint  their  hope  and  chill  their  joy. 
But  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Let  their  capacities  enlarge  and 
their  knowledge  grow,  till  they  rise  far  above  the  highest  angel, 
there  would  still  be  an  infinite  height  and  depth,  upon  which  they 
might  employ  their  minds  millions  of  ages,  and  after  idl  approach 
no  nearer  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  lofty  theme.  Here  is  the 
intellectual  blessedness  of  the  saints  above — their  ever  active 
understanding  constantty  and  successfully  reaching  towuds  the 
heights  and  prying  into  the  depths  of  the  perfection  of  the  Medisr 
tor,  knowing  more  and  more  of  this  most  excellent  of  beings,  and 
knowing  at  every  step  that  there  ib  boundless  excellence  beyond, 
which  will  call  forth  ^eir  earnest  and  happy  efforts  throu^  endless 
ages. 

But  the  saints  have  a  moral  nature  also —  they  have  a  hearL 
And  the  heart  inclines  to  hve.  And  it  must  have  an  object  of 
supreme  love.  The  heart  pants  after  such  an  object,  and  would 
be  desolate  and  wretched  without  it.  This  want  is  fully  supplied 
to  believers  in  the  presence  of  Christ.  In  this  worid  they  begin 
to  love  him,  thou^  they  see  him  not,  and  though  they  have  but  a 
feeble  conception  of  lus  excellence.  But  what  an  object  of  affec- 
tion will  he  be  to  them,  when  vimbly  clothed  with  the  brightness 
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of  human  and  diyine  ezcellenoe  m  the  world  of  light !  Love  feasts 
itself  upon  lovdimu.  Perfect  loveliness  satifies  it.  That  perfect 
loveliness  they  behold  in  Ae  person  (^  Jesos.  And  it  is  not  only 
perfect,  but  unbonnded  loveliness.  The  creation  around  us  exhibits 
mmnmbered  objects,  beantiful  and  excellent  in  a  high  degree. 
And  m  sanctified  men  and  holy  angels  we  see  various  forms  of 
moral  beanty  and  excellence,  elkdting  our  admiration  and  love, 
and  contributing  to  our  ei^yment.  But  take  the  most  illustrious 
forms  of  moral  beaufy  and  loveliness  in  heaven  and  earth  —  take 
aU  tlie  beauty  in  Ood's  vast  universe,  and  let  it  be  concentrated 
in  one  lovely,  prions  perscm,  with  a  lustre  outshining  the  sun  in 
the  firmament,  and  what  would  all  that  splendor  of  excellence  be 
to  the  beauty  and  loveliness  which  the  eyes  of  the  samts  will 
behold  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  of  glory !  Let  th^ 
hearts  then  swell  with  emotions  of  love,  and  let  the  emotions  rise 
hig^r  and  hi^er.  Their  happness  wiD  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  Aeir  love,  because  the  object  is  mvested  with  incompre- 
hensible, unbounded  excellence,  so  that  their  love  may  grow 
forever,  and  yet  never  equal  the  infinite  worthmess  of  the  object ; 
and  I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  they  will  covet  moral  faculties  which 
are  infinite,  that  they  may  kve  th^  Saviour  as  much  as  he 
deserves. 

Secondly.  Believers  are  happy  in  the  presence  of  Christ, 
because  they  see  him  to  be  «o  Ughbf  honored  and  clarified.  On 
earth  their  hearts  were  firequentiy  grieved,  th^  their  Saviour,  who 
was  worthy  of  universal  iKmor  and  praise,  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  mmi,  and  his  name  covered  with  infamy.  But  how  will 
they  rejoice  to  see  that  he  is  now  exalted,  and  has  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name !  What  sacred  gladness  will  fill  their  souls,  to 
see  every  knee  bow  to  him,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts  prostrate 
before  him !  What  music  to  their  ears,  to  hear  the  hdy  creation 
breaking  forth  in  anthems  of  praise,  saying,  ^^  H<mor  and  glory 
and  thanksgiving  and  blessing  and  praise  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."  Happy  their  ears,  that  hear 
these  anthems  of  praise  frcmi  angels  and  saints,  to  him  who  was 
dead,  but  is  a£ve  again,  and  Eveth  and  reigneth  forevermore ! 

29* 
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How  do  they  eznli  Biod  boast  themMl?es  in  the  g^orj  of  their 
king !  And  how  is  the  benevolent  prajrer  of  Jesus  fulfilled,  tibal 
hil  disciples  might  ^^  be  with  him,  and  behold  hi$  ghry.^* 

Thirdly.  The  saints  are  happy  in  the  presence  of.  Christi 
because  they  will  see  him  to  be  fe^udg  Ueutd^  Would  it  not 
detract  from  their  happiness,  if  their  Saviour  should  in  any  waj^ 
fall  short  of  a  blessedness  equal  to  his  boundless  desires — if  theie 
should  be  the  least  pain  or  suffering  mingled  with  his  divine  or  his 
human  blessedness?  Does  not  ihe  benevdeooe  <A  C9iristiaBS| 
demand  the  happiness  of  Um  who  is  the  chief  object  of  tibeir 
love  ?  My  hearers  well  know  that  it  is  tiie  very  nature  of  finite 
benevolence,  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  sorrows  as  well  as  the  Joys 
of  others.  Benevolence  rejoices  widi  them  that  r^ioe,  and  weeps 
with  them  that  weep.  But  in  &e  presence  of  Jesus  the  saints  have 
Ao  occamon  Sm:  weeping.  Iliey  do  indeed  remember  that)  while  on 
earth,  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grie^  and 
tiiat  iriien  the  burden  of  our  guilt  was  laid  upon  him  m  ttie  closing 
scene  of  his  life,  his  ^^  soul  was  exo^edin^y  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death.''  And  vrtio  tiiat  truly  loved  him  then,  could  be  joyful  sad 
happy  to  see  the  distress  which  he  endured  in  the  garden  and  on 
tibe  cross  ?  But  his  sorrows  are  ended.  He  dies  no  more,  and  he 
suffers  no  more.  On  the  cross  he  finished  the  work  of  atoaementt 
He  is  to  be  made  a  cures  fiir  us  no  more.  He  does  not  forget  tiie 
Sorrows  he  once  f(dt-^<iie  scouripng  and  &e  seom,  the  nails  and 
the  thirst,  the  long  agony,  the  forsaking  of  his  God,  and  tlie  last 
kmd  017  of  distress.  But  he  rejmoes  that  these  are  aU  past,  Mid 
that  the  result  of  them  is  e)q»erienced  by  his  people  in  thdr  etemsl 
lalvation.  The  Son  rf  God  is  blessed  in  hiasself  •^and  Ueased  in 
eoDomuniim  with  his  Eath^--*  Messed  in  aQ  his  works -^Uesssd 
in  befaddmg  ^  happiness  of  angels,  principalities  and  powers- 
Messed  especially  in  seeing  Us  redeemed  ehnuch  wSahed  ficsas 
their  sms,  delivered  from  sJl  their  tribulations  and  sorrows,  and 
made  perfectly  happy  in  the  enjoyMsnt  of  his.  fiJaess.  Ss 
Messedness  is  a  benevolent  and  hdy  blessedness,  and  is  oommen' 
Surate  with  his  beundUess  perfectioaB*  Tn  Tifw  rrf  this  iwsiinsmira 
ble  blessedness  ^  CSnrist,  the  saimts  in  heaven  r^jcice  with  j^ 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
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Bnt  /otfre%,  ib6  MiatB  above  are  9oai4il  lemg%;  and  tbey 
enjoy,  first  of  all,  ttte  society  of  Je9UM  Uimdf^  which  is  better  to 
iliein  than  ttie  society  of  all  created  beings.  Should  no  saint  or 
angel  be  near  liiem,  tbey  would  hare  a  fulness  (tf  joy  in  Christ 
alone.  The  presence  and  conterse  of  tiiat  one  Friend  and 
Brother,  would  be  heaven  to  tiieir  souls.  But  no  man  can  count 
up  the  holy,  happy  beings  who  are  with  them  in  the  world  above* 
A  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  possessmg  their  own 
nature,  delivered  from  fhe  same  depths  of  on  and  miseiy,  are 
with  the  saints  in  the  presence  of  their  common  Lord.  And  who 
can  tell  what  sweet  intercourse  they  have  with  tiiat  hdy  companyi 
especially  those  wi&  whom  &ey  were  associated  on  eurth !  WiHk 
what  Hvely  emotioaa  do  they  speak  to  each  other  of  the  events  of 
I2ieir  earthly  life !  How  do  they  recall  the  scenes  tturou^  whioh 
they  passed  together ;  tte  trials  they  encountered ;  the  tempt** 
tions  and  «ns  and  dangers  from  which  they  were  defivered ;  tlie 
errors  which  have  been  corrected ;  the  evil  tempers  which  have 
been  subdued ;  the  spiritual  enemies*^  the  roaring  lion,  the  subtle 
seipent,  and  the  ravenous  woU^  ftat  have  been  overcome;  the 
mysteries  of  providence  wUdi  have  been  unravelled;  and  the 
wonders  of  divine  fbrt>earance  and  git^e  which  they  experienced 
together  during  their  unprofitable  life !  How  do  they  look  at  each 
Other,  rejoicing  that  they  tfe  bH  mfe  in  the  heavenly  Paradise, 
and  fioD  of  delight  and  astomshment  at  tiie  change  which  tiiey  see 
in  themselves  and  in  one  another ;  change  from  the  vileness  of  sin 
to  like  beauties  of  holiness ;  change  from  ignorance  and  error  to 
ttie  clear  knowledge  of  truth,  from  weabiess  and  suffering  to 
strength  and  joy,  their  complaints  all  turned  to  thanksgiving  and 
praise  I  They  remtember  that  they  were  once  traveOing  the  broad 
way  to  death,  and  were  afterwards  feeUe  Christians,  often  back« 
fediding,  often  in  the  daik,  mourning  over  the  treachery  and  <km^ 
ruption  of  Am  hearts,  reacUng  after  perfection  but  ntiret 
attannng  to  it.  They  give  j^oiy  to  him  who  rescued  them  from 
all  those  evils,  and  brought  them  to  their  home  in  the  heavens. 
Hioy  gjve  glory  to  their  Bedeemer,  who  has  enriched  them  with 
his  unsearchabto  riches,  and  given  them  tlie  rigjht  to  say,  AU 
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ihing9  are  ours.  The  purest  pleasures  of  Christian  fneudsbq) 
here  below,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  pleasures  of 
that  more  endearing  friendship  and  intercourse,  which  is  the  lot 
of  the  happy  fiunilj  of  believers  in  the  presence  of  Christ. 

FiftJdi/.  Christians  are  acUve  beings ;  and  there  is  that  in  thi 
presence  of  Christy  which  eatts  aU  their  active  powers  into  the  most 
pleasurable  exercise. 

We  are  taught,  that  Christians  in  the  world  above  rest  from 
their  wearisome  toils,  and  repose  quietij  in  Uie  love  and  enjoyment 
of  thdbr  Saviour.  But  they  have  employments  suited  to  all  their 
active  powers.  Cordial  obedience  to  Christ  and  constant  aotiritj 
in  his  service,  is  perfect  rest  to  the  saints  above,  because  all 
hmderances  to  easy,  pleasant  acti<m — all  clogs,  all  weakness  aud 
sickness,  all  deadness  and  heaviness  are  gone,  and  they  are  as  the 
angels  in  heaven,  who,  for  their  readiness  and  swiftness  to  obey, 
are  likened  to  the  wind  and  the  lightning. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  mighty  empire,  and  its  inhabitanii 
who  are  ten  thousand  times  more  in  number  than  this  world  could 
contain,  all  depend  on  the  free  goodness  of  their  Soverrign,  and 
are  to  be  made  happy  and  to  be  continued  in  their  happy  state  by 
the  constant  exercise  of  his  power  and  benevolence.  But  while 
he  is,  and  will  forever  be  seen  to  be,  ofi  m  ofi,  he  makes  use  of 
his  angels  and  sunts  as  instruments  of  his  benevolence.  Ha 
c<»nmunicates  blessings  to  his  kingdom  through  the  agency  of  his 
servants.  And  no  one  can  describe  the  variety,  the  extoit,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  works  which  they  will  be  caUed  to  accomplish  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  wide  universe.  In  these  works  they  most 
cheerfully  engage,  because  their  pious  hearts  love  to  obey  their 
righteous  Lord,  and  their  benevolent  hearts  love  to  do  good  to 
rational,  immortal  beings,  wherever  found.  They  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves.  And  they  love  a  neighboring  worldy  as 
they  love  their  own.  And  in  the  high  station  they  occupy,  all 
worlds  will  appear  to  them  to  be  what  they  really  are,  one  nd^ 
borhoodf  one  great,  happy  fraternity,  to  whose  welfrure  they  are  to 
minister.  It  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  saints  in  heaven  are  as  mueb 
more  active  than  they  ever  were  in  this  world,  as  tiiey  are  more 
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holy,  and  more  benevolent,  and  endued  with  higher  powers.  Thej 
will  no  more  cease  to  be  active,  than  they  will  cease  to  love  Christ 
and  his  kingdom.  They  will  be  active  forever,  because  the  Son 
<rf  Gk)d  will  be  active  forever,  and  tiiey  are  to  be  co-workers  with 
him  in  accomplishing  his  benevolent  designs.  And  this  benevolent, 
useful  service  will  be  to  tiiem  a  perpetual  source  of  the  purest 
enjoyment. 

The  sum  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  is,  that  when 
Christians  are  where  Jesus  is,  they  bear  his  likeness ;  and  as  he 
is  unceasingly  engaged  in  doing  good  —  as  he  constantly  exercises 
his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  love  in  bestowing  the  richest 
blessings  upon  his  vast  kingdom ;  so  those  who  are  admitted  into 
his  presence  do  constanUy,  without  weariness,  and  with  heartfelt 
delist,  exercise  all  their  powers  and  faculties  in  accomplishing  the 
same  benevolent  object,  fbefing  it  to  be  a  high  privilege  and  honor 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  to  imitate,  in  their  humble  measure,  his 
ever  active  goodness. 

But  if  the  saints  are  employed  m  works  of  benevolence  in  various 
and  difierent  parts  of  the  creation,  you  may  ask,  how  they  can  at 
the  same  time  be  in  the  presence  of  Chrittf  My  reply  is,  that 
Christ  is  present  everywhere,  sustuning  and  governing  the  uni- 
verse. But  he  is  speeially  present  with  his  servants.  Whererer 
they  are,  he  can  reveal  himself  to  them  in  all  the  gloriousness  of 
his  perfections.  While  they  are  doing  his  will  in  the  most  distant 
regions  of  his  vast  empire,  he  can  give  them  tiie  happiness  to  see 
his  fiBbce,  and  to  enjoy  communion  witii  him.  Even  in  this  lower 
state  of  being,  do  not  faithful  Christians  enjoy  nearness  to  their 
Lord?  Are  they  barred  from  his  gracious  presence,  because 
they  are  in  India,  or  China,  in  the  dark  regions  of  Afiica,  or  in 
tiie  wilds  of  America  ?  What  tiiink  you  of  the  precious  promise 
of  Christ,  that  he  will  be  with  his  disciples,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  call  upon  him  ?  And  what  think  you  of  their 
united  testimony,  that  his  promise  has  been  fblfilled,  and  that  tiiey 
have  in  truth  enjoyed  his  spiritual  presence,  and  seen  his  glory, 
in  devout  meditation  and  prayer,  and  at  the  sacramental  table, 
aad  while  engaged  m  arduous  duties,  and  enduring  severe  afflio- 
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tions  ?  And  in  that  higher  and  more  gpiritaal  w<»rld»  where  tiie 
Son  of  Bighteousneas  continuallj  shines  fiurtib,  making  erery  park 
luminous  with  the  beams  of  his  noon-4aj  glory,  cannot  that  gkMti- 
OQS  Sun  be  everywhere  eeenf  Cannot  the  Lord  of  heavMi 
enlighten  the  eyes  of  his  devoted  servants,  wherever  they  ari, 
and  show  them  his  glory,  and  show  them  that  he  is  near  to  them» 
and  speak  to  them  words  of  kindness,  and  hear  the  ezpresffioos 
of  love  and  deare  whioh  fheir  lips  or  their  hearts  utter  ?  My 
brethren,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  spiritually  and  graciously  present 
throughout  the  holy  universe  —  present  to  illuminate  the  souls  of 
his  servants — present  to  sustain  and  comfort  th^n,  and  to  hold 
fiuniliar  converse  with  them ;  so  that  in  every  place  they  att 
really  nearer  to  hun,  than  the  beloved  dismple  waa,  when  he 
leaned  upon  his  bosom.  Dismiss  then  every  carnal  idea ;  and 
know  ht  a  certainty,  that  the  saints  above  are  idways  wUh  JemM 
^here  he  u — that  whatever  they  do  and  wherevw  they  go,  they 
are  never  deprived  of  his  presence,  that  he  never  hides  his  Seum 
from  ihem,  and  that  what  he  priced  for  is  now  perfectly  fufiUed 
'-^^^he  in  them^  and  they  m  MW  This  is  tike  presence  of 
Christ  which  they  desire,  and  which  is  life  and  peace  to  their 
souls. 

I  have  (mly  one  point  more.     Christians  dedre  their  ownfet^ 
fedhoUiMu;  and  ik4  pteeenoe  of  Chriet  wiU  effeety^^ 
ioiJde. 

The  Apostle  John  says :  ^^  We  shaU  beJihehim^farym8haU$e$ 
km  as  he  m»"  The  Apostle  Paul  brings  the  same  principle  into 
view  respecting  Christians  here :  ^^  Beholding  as  in  a  jgbss  the 
giory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  ioMge  from 
glory  to  gk)ry."  There  is  a  way  of  beholding  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  even  b  this  life,  which  has  a  transforming  influence.  Ths 
takes  place  when  Qod  shines  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  enaUiog 
ihem  to  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  as  they  are  spiritually  die- 
cemed.  Then  they  see  the  true  excellence  of  Christ ;  and  seeing^ 
k)ve;  and  loving,  imitate.  This  is  Ood's  method.  The  trans- 
fiMoing  process  begins  in  this  world,  and  would  be  advanced  fitf 
more  rapidly  than  it  is,  if  believers  would  make  more  of  tins  one 
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ample,  gospel  meaiis,  th^t  is,  fixing  their  eyes  etmestlj  and 
directly  upon  him  who  is  their  ohoeen  Sayioar,  and  beboldiiig 
steadUj  &e  combination  of  unparalleled  beamties  and  exoeUenoes 
which  his  character  displays.  When  Christians  enter  on  their  hea- 
Tenly  state,  and  are  received  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  they  are 
already  free  from  tlie  peHntion  of  sin,  and  conformed  to  the  image 
of  Christ.  Bnt  tfie  prfaieiple  of  holiness,  already  wrought  in  them 
by  the  Spirit  of  Gbd,  must  be  preserved  and  developed,  and  mad« 
active  in  all  the  ways  of  love  and  obedience  —  active  in  a  higher 
and  higher  degree.  And  this  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  Christ. 
^  They  win  be  like  him,/or  they  shall  see  hkn  as  he  is."  They 
will  be  completely  like  him.  If  iiiey  saw  any  on  m  themselves^ 
any  ttie  least  spot  of  moral  defilement,  they  would  be  filled  with 
Aame  and  self-loathing,  and  would  be  disiaayed  to  see  the  eyee 
«f  their  holy  Saviour  upon  tliem.  But  sm  can  find  no  admittance 
into  that  world  of  purity.  There  can  be  no  darkness  in  that 
Irorld  of  Sj^t.  The  glorious  holiness  of  Christ  wiD  be  like  tibs 
clear  li^t  of  the  sun,  which  effectuaUy  diSusee  itsdf,  ai»d 
kkstantly  iUuminates  whatever  is  within  its  reach.  The  hoUnesi 
of  Christ  is  clear  and  bright  —  it  is  light  itself,  and  in  it  is  ^^  n» 
darkness  at  all."  And  this  holy  li^t  pours  light  into  the  souls 
of  Uie  Just,  and  tiiat  lig^t  is  life. 

I  hope.  Christian  friends,  I  have  not  detained  your  thoughts 
too  long  upon  this  jdeasant  theme.  My  object  has  been  te 
impress  it  deeply  and  permanently  upon  your  hearts,  &»A  in  the 
presence  of  Christ  is  fblness  of  joy —<-  that  at  his  right  hand  are 
pleasures  forevermore.  I  have  wished  it  to  be  believed  and  fdi 
by  all,  that  when  Christ  prayed  that  his  disciples  mi^t  be  wkk 
Km  where  Aa  it,  he  showed  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  asked 
fer  that  which  is  the  greatest  possible  good  ;  that  being  preemU 
with  the  Lord  is  heaven  indeed  to  holy  souls^^a  heaven  wfaidi 
will  most  drii^tfuUy  employ  all  their  active  powers,  and  fin  then 
wMh  pure  and  ev^  increasing  enjoyment — leavbg  no  desire 
unsatisfied,  no  want  unsupplied.  And  the  end  which  I  aim  at  is, 
tfiat  stRmg  derires  after  heaven  may  be  kincQed  in  your  breasts ; 
that  you  may  habitually  long  mi  pant  after  the  Ueesednees  <a 
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those  who  are  ah^entfrom  the  boch/  andpreaent  with  the  Lord^  aod 
may  be  awakened  to  the  utmost  diligence  in  prepanng  for  thai 
consummation  of  your  joy. 

The  mournful  CTcnt  which  has  called  us  together,  suggested 
the  subject  of  this  discourse.  And  my  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  religious  yiews  of  our  departed  friend,  and  of  other 
Christians,  has  suggested  the  tram  of  remarks  which  I  hare  made 
on  this  occasion. 

A  particular  delineation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  amia- 
ble and  pious  woman,  who  has  been  removed  from  this  church, 
and  from  our  domestic  and  social  circle,  is  not  to  be  expected  on 
this  occasi<m.  Her  numerous  relatives  and  friends  need  no  asast- 
ance  from  me  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  her  intelleotual  and 
moral  worth.  And  if  I  should  begin  to  tell  you  just  what  I  think 
of  the  leading  attributes  of  her  character,  as  ezhiUted  in  the 
various  relations  and  conditions  cf  life  which  die  filled,  I  should  at 
once  be  checked  by  what  I  know  of  her  decided  aversion  to  aQ 
hig^  encomiums  upon  the  li^ng  or  the  dead.  I  shall  there&)re 
attempt  nothing  but  to  touch  briefly  upon  what  pertained  to  her 
reli^ous  character. 

The  religion  of  our  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Farrar,  was  maiked 
with  uniform  seriousness  and  earnestness.  But  it  had  nothing 
enthusiastic  or  rapturous.  Her  understanding  was  too  enlighten- 
ed and  discriminating  to  admit  of  this.  She  possessed  a  calm, 
well  balanced  state  of  mind,  free  from  fervid  excitements.  Her 
hope  K&  heaven,  though  sometimes  clear  and  joyous,  was  for  the 
most  part  a  trembling  hope,  and  was  occamonally  clouded,  and 
mingled  with  doubts  and  fears.  This  fact  I  found  to  arise  fit>m 
her  habitually  uid  stricUy  searchmg  her  own  heart,  and  from  her 
clear  discernment  of  mdwellmg  on.  By  comparing  herself  with 
the  holy  requirements  of  God's  law,  she  discovered  many  evils  in 
herself  which  no  human  eye  could  see,  and  which  often  kept  her 
from  those  higher  consolations,  to  which  her  uiuformly  jnous  char- 
acter seemed  to  give  her  a  title.  She  derived  her  best  enjoy- 
ments, not  from  reflecting  on  the  state  of  her  own  heart,  or  the 
actions  of  her  life,  but  from  the  ezoellenoe  and  grace  of  that 
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Batiour  in  whom  she  belieyed,  and  firom  the  distinguishing  doe* 
Mnes  of  hii  gospel.  While  she  oontemidaied  these  dime  oh- 
jects  she  experienoed  joys  which  were  troly  Christian,  and  which 
her  oonseiousness  of  impeiftction  and  demerit  could  not  take 
away. 

Her  conceptiotis  «€  tiie  nature  and  the  tratiii  of  religion  were 
deriyed  from  the  word  of  Ood,  and  were  oonscmant  to  the  tiews 
<tf  her  ezcelleni  grandfather,  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  has  been 
tiie  boast  of  onr  coontiy,  and  has  jostly  been  styled  the  Prmd§ 
of  IHmnes.  It  was  no  small  privilege  to  be  a  descendant  of  snoh 
an  enunent  Christian  and  divine ;  and  il  was  a  great  hapfoness 
that  she  early  imbibed  the  sentiments  and  the  spirit  whidb  per* 
Tftde  Us  writings,  and  which  adorned  his  nseful  life.  And  it  waa 
▼ery  manifiBst,  tiiat  those  precioos  truths  which  she  had  deliberate]/ 
ad«^ted  and  which  had  been  the  ground  of  her  hope  and  comfisri 
ftr  so  long  a  time,  died  a  cheering  light  upon  her  during  the  last 
days  and  hours  of  her  mortal  life.  Repeating  to  her  select  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture,  or  referring  to  the  abounding  merey  of  Christy 
or  to  any  gospel  truth,  would  instantiy  compose  her  mind,  and 
impart  fight  and  life  to  her  soul,  struggling  with  pun,  and  hasten- 
ing to  her  happy  home  in  t^e  hearens. 

But  I  have  a  special  purpose  in  yiew  in  these  closing  obserr*- 
tions.  It  has,  I  trust,  been  made  to  appear,  that  the  heaven  of 
CSiristianB  lAyto  be  aritk  ChriM.  Now  it  is  evident  to  me  that  * 
ttrs.  Farrar  had  a  jitms9  f&r  9uck  a  heaven  oa  thie.  The  habits 
of  her  mind  and  her  reli^ous  character  were  such,  as  to  prepate 
her  to  be  happy  m  Aepreeence  of  Ohriet. 

This  }»-eparation  in  a  general  view,  connsted  in  her  love  to  the 
Saviour.  And  if  she  loved  the  Saviour  she  must  find  it  he<wm 
to  be  tovA  Mm  where  he  w* 

Our  friend  aspired  after  knowledge;  particularly  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  the  thtngs  of  Me  kingdom^,  And  how  happy  must 
such  a  one  be  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  light  and  glory  of 
heaven^  where  her  mind  will  see  clearly  what  it  began  to  see  and 
was  earnestly  readiing  after  here  below,  and  will  be  forever 
aoqmring  clearer  and  clearer  knowledge  of  that  which  is  most 
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irorthv  to  be  known,  and  which  8he  most  desired  to  know.  How 
indescribablj  happy  must  she  be,  to  behold  the  miveiled  beauties  of 
him,  '^  whom  having  not  seen  "  she  loved,  and  whom  she  sincerely 
desired  to  love  more  —  and  whom  she  now  loves  ^'  with  all  the 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength." 

Our  departed  friend  was  desirous  that  Christ  should  be  exalted 
and  honored.  And  this  desire  prepared  her  to  rejmce  wilii  ex- 
ceeding joy  in  beholding  his  exaltation  and  glory  in  the  world 
above,  and  m  hearing  the  pnuses  which  are  sung  to  him  by  ifae 
great  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hosts. 

The  religion  of  our  departed  friend  was  remarkably  9oeidL 
She  had  a  sincere  and  constant  affection  for  her  pious  friends ; 
and  she  loved  all  who  showed  themselves  followers  of  Christ 
And  this  benevolent  affection  was  uniformly  acted  out  in  the  vari- 
ous conditions  which  divine  proiddence  allotted  to  her.  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  multitudes  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Far- 
rar,  and  who  will  remember  as  long  as  memory  lasts,  that  gener- 
ous hospitatity  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  trait  in  her  domestio 
character.  This  sanctified  afiection,  which  bore  such  predoos 
fruits  on  earth,  prepared  her  to  enter  with  joy  into  the  society  of 
heaven ;  prepared  her  for  a  happy  meeting  with  the  many  Chris- 
tian friends,  who  had  gone  before  her  to  the  presence  of  their 
Saviour.  What  unutterable  pleasure  must  she  experience  in 
•  such  a  lovely,  peaceftd,  holy  society — waiting  a  litUe  while  for 
other  beloved  Christians  to  come  and  fill  up  the  happy  fiunOy  of 
Christ. 

While  here  below,  Mrs.  Farrar  began  to  be  active  in  the  service 
of  Christ,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  the  efforts  she  was  aUe  to 
make  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  immortal 
souls.  With  the  same  habit  of  mind,  improved  and  perfected,  in 
the  upper  world,  she  is  swift  to  do  the  will  of  Ood,  and  exceed- 
ingly happy  in  her  obedience. 

And  finally,  she  mourned  and  was  humbled  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  her  faith,  and  her  manifold  imperfections,  and  asptf- 
ed  after  likeness  to  Christ.  This  prepared  her  to  be  adnutted 
into  the  presence  of  her  Lord,  where  she  is  like  him,  because  she 
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0668  him  as  lie  k —  where  she  beholds  his  glory  and  is  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory. 

And  now  may  the  Lord  be  graciously  present  with  these  moam- 
ing  friends,  tiie  bereaved  husband  and  children,  and  other  rela- 
tives. You  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope  and  no  comlbrt. 
For  henceforth  yon  are  to  think  of  her  who  is  taken  from  you, 
as  present  trith  the  Lord.  She  has  reached  her  home.  She  has, 
we  trust  obtained  all  and  more  Ihan  all  that  her  heart  ever  desir- 
ed or  conceived. 

You  will  not  forget  my  friends,  that  you  have  been  highly 
iavored  of  Ood  in  being  blessed  with  9iush  a  partner^  such  a 
moihery  such  a  friend —  uid  in  being  blessed  with  her  so  long. 
How  grateful  should  you  be  for  this  inestimable  flavor !  And  how 
heartUy  should  you  thank  a  mercifri]  God,  for  what  he  was  pleased 
to  do  for  that  dear  friend  of  yours,  who  is  here  no  more ;  for 
callmg  her  early  in  life,  as  we  trust  he  did,  with  a  holy  calling, 
according  to  his  purpose  and  grace ;  for  giving  her  such  a  mear 
sure  of  piety  and  peace ;  for  sustaining  her  under  her  trials,  and 
helping  her  in  her  spiritual  warfSure,  and  making  her  the  instrur 
ment  of  so  much  temporal  and  eternal  good  to  those  connected 
with  her.  Let  your  mourning  be  sanctified  by  the  mtngKng 
in  of  fervent  thanks  and  praises  to  the  Ood  of  all  grace  and 
comfort. 

And  now,  Christian  firiends,  ponder  well  the  present  subject  and 
the  present  occasion.  Qod  is  speaking  to  you.  ^^  Arise^  for  this 
is  not  your  rest**  If  you  love  Christ  and  enjoy  his  presence, 
you  have  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  But  heaven  is  not  here.  Your 
portion  is  above.  Jesus  sud  to  his  disciples,  ^^  Li  my  Fatiier's 
house  are  many  mansions— I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;  and 
if  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  to  myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.''  He  says 
the  same  to  you.  Think  then  of  the  place  prepared  for  you 
above.  Look  not  at  tiie  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen.  Let  nothing  draw  off  your  thoughts  from 
your  inheritance  in  the  heavens.  Jesus  says,  beholdy  I  ootm 
quickly.    lift  up  your  heads  witii  joy,  for  youi  redemption  draw- 
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Mh  nigh.  Tour  time  to  die  is  near  at  band ;  and  deatti  to  beBet- 
ers  is  the  gate  of  Paradise.  Away  then  with  all  Tain  pursmtB 
aad  distraeting  oaree.  What  haye  you  to  do  wiHi  the  things  of 
#arthf  Awake,  CSiristian,  h^  of  heayen— arise  —  pat  your 
house  in  order— -and  put  yoor  heart  in  order;  for  yerily  I  say 
«nto  you,  to-morrow  you  shall  be  with  Chrtf  t  in  Paradise. 
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BIUTEUD)  AT  THl  OBDDfATION  OF  SAMUEL  NEWELL,  ADONIRAM  JXJD60H,  BAM- 
UEL   NOTT,    GOBSOH   HALL,   AND   LUTHER   BIOS,   JJBO!  MISfflONABIBS  IBOM 
.  10  TBI  HIAXHIN  IN  ASIA.    ftALBI,  IBB.  M812. 


Pialm  67. —  God  bb  mbboitul  unto  us,  and  blbss  us;  and  oausb  HXi 

TAOB  TO  BHINB  UPON  U8.  THAT  THT  WAT  MAT  BB  KKOWN  UPON  BABTH, 
THT  SAYINO  HXALTH  AMONO  ALL  NA.TIONS.  LBT  THB  FBOPLB  PBAISB 
THBB,  O  OOD;  LBT  ALL  THB  PSOPLB  PBAIBB  THBB.  LBT  TBB  HATIONS 
BB  OLAD  AND  BINO  FOB  JOT.  LBT  THB  PBOPLB  PBAIBB  THBB,  O  OOD; 
LBT  ALL  THB  PBOPLB  PBAIBB  THBB.  OOD  SHALL  BLBS8  US',  AND  ALL 
THB  BITDS  OB  THB  BABTH  SHALL  FBAB  HIM. 

No  intelligent  Christian  can  be  a  stranger  to  &e  benevolent 
desires  and  pleaong  anticipations  here  expressed.  Every  good 
man  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  his  fellow  creatures,  and  endeavors  to 
promote  their  temporal  welfare.  But,  when  he  contemplates 
the  value  of  their  immortal  souls,  and  what  Jesus  has  done  to  save 
them  from  perdition,  his  tenderest  affections  are  kindled ;  pure 
and  heavenly  love  pervades  and  warms  his  heart.  He  longs  for 
the  eternal  felicity  of  his  kindred  and  friends,  his  country  and  the 
worid.  His  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  all  human  beings  may  for- 
sake their  evil  ways  and  turn  to  the  Lord.  With  this  holy  affec- 
tion reigning  in  his  heftrt,  the  devoted  Christian  presents  himself 
a  living  sacrifice  unto  God ;  and  counts  it  a  privilege  to  do  and 
to  suffer  anything  for  the  advaucement  of  his  cause.     He  is  ready 
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to  '^endure  all  ihingB  for  the  elect's  sake.''  In  Hm  state,  no 
difficulty  discourages,  no  danger  alarms  him.  Stripes,  inq>ri8(Mi- 
ment  and  death  lose  their  terrors.  Erery  degree  of  success 
attendmg  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  yields  him  the  purest 
pleasure.  But  this  pleasure  increases  his  pious  demre.  The  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  kmgdom  of  Christ  will  constantly 
enlarge  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  WhUe  there  is  a  nation 
or  tribe  under  heaven  not  subdued  to  Christ ;  the  fervent  Chris- 
tian cannot  rest.  His  unalterable  object  is,  that  the  knowledge 
qf  the  Lord  majf  fiU  the  earth. 

Xhis,  brethren,  is  the  true  sprit  of  our  rdipon.  This  is  the 
aflbction  which  gtom  in  every  new  bom  soul.  TUs  is  tike  prin- 
ciple which  governs  uid  animates  the  church  of  Christ. 

On  this  new  and  interesting  occasion,  my  desire  is  to  excite 
your  benevolence,  and  to  persuade  you  by  suitable  motives,  TO 

MAKB  THB  SPREAD  OF  THE  GOSPBL  AND  THB  CONVERSION  OF  THE 
WORLD,  THE  OBJEOT  OF  TOUR  EARNEST  AND  CONSTANT  PTIRSUIT. 

Mjfret  motive  is  the  worth  oflM  wul.  Man,  a  creature  of 
yesterday,  is  made  f<Hr  immortaUbf.  The  human  mind  will  be  efer 
active.  No  labor  can  exhaust  it.  No  lengtii  of  ages  can  waste 
its  vigor.  No  pressure  of  guilt  or  suffering  can  destroy  its  activity. 
Such  a  mmd,  destined  to  exist  and  act  forever,  destined  to  the 
bliss  of  heaven,  or  tiie  p(uns  of  hell,  lives  in  every  human  being, 
in  the  savage  as  well  as  Aie  citizen ;  in  the  heathen  as  well  as 
the  Christian ;  in  the  EGndoo,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hottentot,  as 
well  as  the  European  or  American. — In  the  name  of  him  who 
died  on  Calvary,  I  call  upon  you.  Christians,  to  labor  for  the  sal* 
vation  of  beings  tiiat  will  never  die.  Of  what  considerati(m  is 
their  color,  language,  education,  or  manners  ?  Here  all  distinc- 
tions vanish.  Learned  and  ignorant,  refined  and  rude,  honorable 
and  base,  are  all  on  a  level  in  point  of  accountableness  to  God 
and  immortality  of  soul.  Bise  then  above  all  tiie  distinctioDS 
which  misguide  our  judgments,  and  seek  the  salvation  of  this 
great  fieunily  of  immortal  bemgs. 

In  some  favored  hours  of  divine  illumination,  have  you  not  seen 
and  felt  the  ineffitble  preciousness  of  your  own  souls  ?    Have  you 
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not  east  away  eyeryilui!^  as  droM,  for  eternal  salTation  ?  Aad 
has  nol  the  grace  of  God  taoj^t  jon  to  love  your  nei^bor  d$ 
yoarseWee  ?  See  die  Hnllioiis  who  dwell  in  darkneet.  Their  soob 
are  as  precieas  as  your  own.  The  wiidom  of  God--the  blood 
of  the  dying  Saviour  has  so  declared.  Change  places  with  theou 
Pot  younelyes  b  their  oondition,  and  them  in  yours.  You  afO 
then  spending  your  Kfe  in  a  land  of  darkness,  ignorant  of  God» 
flbres  to  the  basest  .superstition  and  most  hateful  vices.  Moved 
by  pity  and  love,  tiiey  send  a  hemld  of  the  cross  to  preach  saK 
vation  in  your  ears.  He  comes  and  qpeaks  to  you  of  Jehovab 
and  Ins  law ;  discloses  your  guilt,  and  points  you  to  ike  judgment 
day.  He  preaches  to  you  Jesus,  ttie  Saviowr  of  sinners.  Witl| 
trembKng,  broken  hearts  you  go  to  liie  Saviour,  and  he  gives  you 
rest.  How  happy  your  state  t  Would  you  not  forever  exalt  the 
Redeemer's  name?  Would  you  not  love  and  thank  the  messei^ 
ger  of  his  grace,  and  those  who  sent  him  ?  Now,  if  salvatioa 
would  be  so  great  a  blessing  to  you,  why  noi  to  those  who  aro 
actoaHy  in  the  condition  here  supposed  T  And  if  you  would  love 
and  thank  those  who  sought  your  salvation,  why  not  secure  to 
yourselves  the  same  kyve  and  ^ratitode  from  heatH^ns  saved  by 
your  labors  t 

IraagUie  your  children,  parents,  brothers,  sisters  this  moment 
in  pagan  dMkness.  Would  not  your  hearts  leap  for  joy  to  sea 
flt€^  dear  young  ministers  going  to  teach  them  the  way  of  lifo  ? 
Would  anyttiing  be  too  premous  to  part  with  in  order  to  animate 
iieir  seal,  uid  help  them  to  rsaeue  from  ignorant  and  ruin  the 
dgeets  of  your  love  ?  But  have  not  the  heathen  souls  as  predoua 
as  the  souls  ot  your  kindred ?«*^ Nay,  they  are  your  kindred; 
alfied  to  you  by  the  ties  of  a  «Mnmon  nature ;  children  of  the 
same  hxtSty.  In  every  human  being  you  «ae  a  brother  or  a 
BBver. 

flte  9^9mi  nmtke  by  wUoh  I  urge  ye«  to  leek  the  conversion 
of  an  mankind  is  the  plenteavuneee  of  the  protneian  which  Ohriet 
hae  mcOef&r  Aeir  ecOviftian,  Ware  there  anytUng  scanty  in  this 
povirion,  anything  ciimnMwribed  in  the  offiurs  of  mercy,  our  seal 
for  propagating  tAie  gospel  would  be  suppressed;  the  hand  of 
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Christian  charity  would  be  paralysed.  But  ihe  word  of  eiemal 
troth  has  taught  us  that  Jesus  is  the  projatiatton  for  our  mns^  aii4 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also  f<»r  the  sins  of  tiie  whole  world;  that  a 
rich  feast  is  prepared,  and  all  things  ready ;  that  whosoeyer  will 
may  come  and  take  <£  the  water  of  life  freely.  This  great  atone- 
ment is  as  sufficient  for  Aoatics  and  Afiicans,  as  for  us.  The 
door  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  equally  open  to  them  and  to  us.  Un- 
numbered millions  of  our  race  have  entered  yi ;  and  yet  therd  is 
room.  The  mercy  of  God  is  an  ezhaustless  ocean.  His  benefo- 
lence  is  unbounded.  You  haye,  then,  fiill  scope  for  your  pious 
eflbrts.  In  your  labors  and  prayers  for  the  salyation  of  men,  you 
cannot  go  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  You  are  not  straitened  in 
God.  You  have  no  occasion  to  fear  that  in  this  cause  your  seal 
and  activity  will  exceed  the  abundance  of  divine  grace.  You 
have  a  warrant  from  God  to  strive  for  the  salvation  of  the  wbcde 
world.  And  wherever  the  preaching  of  the  cross  shaQ  excite 
them  that  are  lost  to  seek  salvation,  their  salvati<m  will  be  found. 
Persuade  the  whole  heathen  world  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  they  will  all  be  admitted.  Every  perishing  sinner  on 
earth  would  find  the  same  welcome  witii  yourselves.  Remember 
then.  Christians,  you  cannot  exhaust  the  mercy  of  Gk)d.  Exert 
yourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  your  exer* 
tions  win  fall  &r  short  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  redeeming  love. 

The  third  motive,  I  shall  present,  is  lk»  command  qf  our  Lord; 
— <-  ^^  Ghye  into  aU  the  worlds  andpreoA  the  goepd  to  every  erttk- 
ture,^^  This  command  is  an  expression  of  the  heart  of  Jesus ;  a 
display  of  the  vastness  of  his  love.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
diow  that  the  obligation  of  this  command  is  limited  to  no  age  or 
nation.  The  reasons  which  moved  the  apostles  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  remain  in  frill  fcHroe.  Nations  without 
the  gospel  are  as  wretched  now  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
aposties.  Their  salvation  is  as  important,  and  as  easily  aooom- 
plished. 

Will  any  say  ihie  command  ie  obUgaJtory  iipoM  the  ambaeeadere 
of  Chriety  and  not  upon  private  ChrieitiamM  ^  It  is  indeed  tbe 
4ut7  of  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  go  and  preaoh  the  gospel  to  all 
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Had  woild.  The  Meariah  is  given  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles* 
They  must  hear  the  ^ad  tidings.  '^  But  how  ean  tiiey  hear  with- 
out a  preacher  ?  And  how  can  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  7 '' 
If  ministers  must  go  forth,  the  Christian  world  must  send  them. 
If  they  must  devote  their  life  to  the  business  of  evangelizing  the 
heathen,  the  Christian  world  must  supp<»rt  ttiem. 

Does  the  thought  arise,  that  the  apostles  went  forth  without 
such  support?  They  did  ;  —  for  there  was  no  Christian  nation 
overflowing  with  weallii,  to  support  liiem.  But  whatever  their 
peculiar  circumstances  obliged 'them  to  do,  the  general  maxim 
which  they  laid  down  was,  ^^  that  no  mem  goetk  a  waarfaxe  at  kU 
mim  ehargesJ* 

But  I  make  my  appeal  to  your  generosity.  Those  who  go  te 
teach  your  brethren  m  pagan  lands,  must  be  maintained.  But  at 
present  they  cannot  receive  maintenance  there.  The  heathen 
must  be  converted,  and  formed  into  Christian  societies,  before 
adequate  provision  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  can  be  expected 
from  them.  Will  you  then  see  your  missionaries,  who  have  left  aQ 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  among  the  heathen,  reduced*  to  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  their  sacred  office,  and  engaging  in 
servile  labor  for  their  daily  bread  ?  Will  you  see  the  ambassadors 
of  peace  from  America,  clothed  in  rags,  and  compelled  to  beg 
or  starve  ?  And  must  they  tell  the  heathen  that  they  are  thus 
forsaken  of  their  Christian  brethren  who  have  enough  uid  to  spare  ? 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  Christian  community  at  large  has  a  deep 
eoncem  in  the  command  of  Christ,  ^^  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  I  urge  this  command  of  our 
risen  Saviour,  as  absolutdy  requiring  you  to  $$ek  the  oonver^ion  of 
the  foorld.  The  command  was  ^ven  just  before  our  Lord  ascended 
Into  heaven.  He  had  finished  his  work  on  ewrth,  and  was  about  to 
return  to  his  Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and  our  Qod.  He 
knew  the  rubed  state  of  man,  and  the  saving  power  of  his  cross* 
With  the  love  and  authority  of  the  Kmg  of  Zion,  he  gave  the 
command,  to  evangelize  all  nations.  And  who  that  has  the  heart 
of  a  Christian  can  refuse  obedience  ? 

My  fourth  motive  is  derired  from  the  eonduet  of  those  who 
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received  this  command^  and  of  Christicm  missionaries  in  suecee£ng 
times.  The  apostles  "  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere," 
They  travelled  into  various  parts  of  the  idolatrous  world,  calling 
sinners  to  repentance,  plantmg  and  watering  churches,  and 
encountering  cruel  persecutions.  Their  invariable  object  was,  that 
God^s  way  might  be  known  upon  earthy  and  his  salvation  to  aU 
nations. 

The  same  spirit  appeared  in  primitive  Christians.  Thej  assisted 
the  apostles  in  their  joumies,  and  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

How  excellent  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  and  of  those  early  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith  !  Bead  the  history  of  their  self-denying 
labors,  their  deprivations  and  sufferings,  and  their  mextinguisfaa- 
ble  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Bead  too  the  history  of 
what  has  in  later  times  been  done  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  While  you  revolve  these  thing?,  do  not  your  hearts 
bum  within  you?  Do  you  not  look  with  admiration  upon  the 
fiuthful  followers  of  Christ  ?  and  do  you  not  long  to  be  partakers 
of  their  labors  and  sufferings,  their  success,  and  their  crowns  of 
glory? 

My  fifth  motive  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  design  of  Chris^ 
tiamty^  and  its  adaptedness  to  be  a  universal  religion.  Brethr^ 
we  are  not  disciples  of  Judaism.  But  have  we  not  had  too  much 
of  its  linuted  spirit  ?  Have  we  not  thought  it  enough  to  enjoy 
the  Scriptures  and  the  mimsters  of  religion  ourselves,  without  any 
care  to  send  them  to  other  nations  ?  But  why  should  we  indulge 
feelings  so  adverse  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  limit  that, 
which  its  divine  author  has  left  unlimited?  Why  should  we 
monopolize  a  religion  to  which  all  nations  have  an  equal  right,  and 
which  is  adapted  to  universal  use  ?  Why  should  we,  who  profess 
to  believe  and  love  Christianity,  adopt  principles  so  contrary  to  its 
celestial  nature,  and  its  diffusive,  benign  tendency  ? 

My  sixth  motive  is  derived  from  prophecy.  When  we  have 
looked  upon  the  millions  of  men  who  are  uncivilized,  degraded, 
without  God  and  without  hope,  have  we  not  been  inclined  to  ^ve 
up  their  conversion  as  hopeless  ?    And  if  it  has  not  been  the  Ian- 
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gaage  of  oar  lips,  has  it  not  been  onr  feeling,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  will  stop  where  it  is,  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Christianizing  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  too  great  to  be  suiv 
monnted ;  and  that  the  most  we  can  expect  is  to  maintain  the 
ground  aheady  secured.  To  raise  jou  above  this  discouragement 
and  indolence,  I  open  to  jou  the  prophetic  page.  '^  He  shall  see 
the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied."  ^'  It  is  a  light  thmg  that 
thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and 
to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  —  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  majest  be  my  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  uid  the  uttermost  parts  pf  the  earth  for  thy 
possesdon.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  behold  I  will  lift  up  my 
hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people.  — 
All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."  These 
prions  predictions  shall  not  &il  of  accomplishment,  lliese 
unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Almighty  shall  not  be  firustrated. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  these 
promises  shall  fisul. 

When  we  survey  the  idolatrous,  barbarous  nations  of  the  world, 
our  courage  flags ;  and  we  ask,  with  desponding  hearts,  can  the$e 
Ary  banes  livef  We  forget  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary.  We  forget  that  all  nations  are  in  his  hands ;  that  he 
Sskshioneth  them  as  he  pleasetii.  Because  the  conversion  of  the 
w<M*ld  is  beyond  our  power,  we  think  it  beyond  the  power  of  Ch)d. 
Well  may  Christ  say  to  us,  "  Oye  of  Utile  faith!''  Did  Paul 
indulge  such  despondency  when  with  the  ardor  of  a  young  con- 
vert, and  the  fearless  fidelity  of  an  Apostle,  he  preached  the  word 
of  QoA.  in  Greece,  in  Asia,  and  in  Rome  ?  Did  Wickliffe  indulge 
such  feelmg3?  Did  Luther?  Did  Swartz,  Eliott,  Bnunerd? 
Away  with  evety  unbelieving  thought !  Is  the  Lord's  arm  short- 
ened that  it  cannot  save  ?  He  who  died  and  lives  again,  is  not 
yet  satisfied.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  he  said :  ^'  And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  we."  And 
he  said,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  :  **  Look  unto  me,  and 
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be  76  saved,  all  the  endd  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there 
IB  none  else."  Una  word  has  not  returned  unto  him  yoid.  The 
whole  Ghristiaa  world  testifies,  that  it  hto  been  astonishingly 
efficacious.  It  will  be  still  more  ^cacious.  To  hkn,  with  whom 
a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and <me  day  asa thousand  yeans 
the  things  which  he  has  foretold  or  determined,  are  as  certain  •• 
though  actually  accomplished. 

Do  you  stiU  hesitate,  and  yield  to  foar?  And  when  yoa  hear 
God,  by  the  mouth  of  a  prof^et,  declaring :  *^  From  the  rising  of 
the  sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Ckntiles ;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be 
ofifered  up  unto  my  name  and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  heathen ; "  do  you  adc,  ^^  how  can  this  great 
work  be  done  T  " 

And  let  me  ask,  how  the  earth  and  all  its  inhaUtaats  oouU  be 
created  ?  How  could  the  heavens  be  stretched  out  as  a  eurtain 
over  your  heads  ?  What  power  i$  it  that  sustains  the  woiid,  and 
eauses  all  its  motiotis  and  changes  ?  Do  you  talk  oipowwf  The 
God  who  forms  a  blade  of  grass,  and  begets  a  drop  of  dew,  can 
as  easily  convert  a  soul  ?  And  he  who  ccmverts  one  soul,  can  as 
eanly  ccmvert  a  nation.  Every  day,  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
lands,  God  ei^erts  a  power  that  can  save  a  uraverse»  Who  |pvee 
to  the  heathen  life  and  breath,  reason  and  conscience  ?  Who  cansed 
their  sun  to  shine,  and  their  ground  to  yield  its  fruits  T  Say  no 
more,  then  ;  how  can  the  great  woric  of  converting  the  nations  be 
done  ?  jB  i9  <mlg  for  Ghd  to  9peak  the  word.  He  can  cause 
all  Asia  to  bow  to  his  grace,  as  easily  as  he  can  shake  the  leavei 
<^  the  forest. 

Finally,  I  point  yon  to  the  operatiom  qf  divme  providence  at  Ae 
preeeiU  time.  The  Lord  has  given  the  yrotij  and  great  has  becb 
the  company  of  the  puUidiers.  A  lurge  number  of  ministers  of 
di&rent  denominations,  moved  by  the  love  of  souls,  have  labored 
in  the  gospd  where  Christ  had  not  been  named.  The  midtipliear 
Hon  of  Bible  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the 
success  which  has  crowned  their  operations,  have  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  hopes ;  and  we  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  time 
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when  all  nations  will  read  in  their  own  tongues  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  Anotiier  delightful  omen  is  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  revival  of  religion  in  several  of  our  colleges,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  churches  and  societies,  and  the  increased  atten- 
tion of  Christians  to  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

It  is  also  a  circumstance  highly  encouragmg,  that  among  the 
friends  of  evangelical  religion  greater  love  and  harmony  have 
begun  to  appear.  Christians  of  different  denominations  have  all 
been  more  or  less  disposed  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
points  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other.  They  have  had  party 
spirit,  and  have  often  been  more  forward  to  proselyte  to  their  own 
sect,  than  to  Christ.  They  have  had  contention,  and  strife,  and 
evil  speaking  among  them.  They  have  injured  the  truth  by  dis- 
cussing the  important  subjects  of  (Usagreement  without  due  meek- 
ness and  candor,  and  by  laying  out  too  much  strength  on  those 
which  are  unimportant.  They  have  wanted  some  great  object  to 
seize  their  hearts,  some  great  and  common  cause  in  which  they 
might  be  purified  from  error,  and  in  which  the  eternal  truths  of 
revelation  might  be  maintamed  with  unyielding  firmness,  and 
propagated  witii  augmented  zeal.  The  canvertian  of  the  world  is 
the  very  object  wanted,  the  common  cause  which  ought  to 
unite,  and  has  already  begun  to  unite  the  affections,  prayers, 
and  labors  of  the  great  family  of  Christians.  This  harmonizing 
spirit  among  the  followers  of  Christ  forbodes  good  to  Zion.  May 
it  increase,  and  diffuse  its  happy  influence,  till  Christians  shall  all 
be  one. 

DXAB  TOUNG  MiSSIOKABIBS, 

You  have  devoted  your  lives  to  the  work  of  making  known 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  We  know 
you  do  not  leave  your  native  land,  because  you  have  not  the  fSEurest 
prospect  of  reputation,  usefulness,  and  comfort  here.  You  go, 
we  believe,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  look  upon  you,  as  chosen  vessels  unto 
CSirist,  to  bear  his  name  before  the  Gentiles.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he  hath  put  this  design  into  your  hearts. 

VOL.  V.  81 
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The  cause  in  which  you  have  enlisted,  is  the  cause  of  divine  love. 
You  have  chosen  tiio  noblest  and  most  honorable  work  on  earth* 
But  it  is  also  arduous  and  perilous.  When  you  have  seriously 
contemplated  the  greatness  of  this  enterprise^  you  have  often 
cried  out :  ^^  Lord,  if  thy  presence  go  not  with  ua,  cany  us  not 
hence."  I  hope  you  will  never  forget^  that  wiihmU  Ckri$tj  you 
can  do  nothing.  Without  his  help  you  can  no  more  advance  lus 
kingdom  among  idcdaters,  than  you  can  scatter  the  darkness  of 
midnight  by  a  word.  He  that  planteth  is  nothing,  and  he  tbttt 
watereth  is  nothing.  The  increase  is  wholly  of  God.  If  you 
should  be  forsaken  rf  God,  what  would  become  ci  you  ?  and  what 
would  become  of  your  mismcm  7  Tour  light  would  go  out  in 
darkness.  Shame  and  blushing  would  cover  the  &c&a  of  your 
patrons  and  friends ;  and  their  hearts  would  die  within  them.  The 
bright  and  celestial  flame,  which  has  been  kindling  up  among  ua, 
—  how  so<»i  would  it  be  extinguished !  But  if  you  go  forth  in 
Uie  strength  of  Christ,  you  will  be  burmng  and  shining  ligjhts  in 
re^ons  of  darkness  and  death.  We  hope  to  hear  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  from  the  East.  Think  how  it  will  be  in  Asia  a  century 
or  two  hence.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  you  are  sent  to  pro- 
mote toward  ike  rising  of  the  sun,  will  be  ^'  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds 
iiiat  be  in  the  earth.  But  when  it  is  sown  it  groweth  up,  and 
beoometh  greater  than  all  herbs,  and  shooteth  forth  great 
branches,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge  under  the  shadow 
of  it." 

Dear  young  men,  you  are  soon  to  leave  your  relatives  and 
friends,  and  your  native  land ;  but  you  are  not  to  leave  yon* 
blessed  Lord  and  Redeemer.  The  Gbd  whom  you  will  worship  on 
tibe  plains  of  Hindostan,  will  be  the  same  God  you  have  woi^ 
shipped  here.  The  Saviour  whom  you  will  adore  and  serve  ther^ 
will  be  the  very  Saviour,  whose  glory  you  have  seen  and  of  whose 
ftdness  you  have  received  here.  Go  then,  dear  misuonaries,  with 
ihe  partners  of  your  life  ;  and  may  Gbd  Aknighty  be  your  Pr^ 
server.  Gk),  and  ^'declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord  among  the 
heathen,  his  wonders  among  all  peoi^e.''    Esteem  the  reproaA 
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of  Christ  greater  riches,  thui  all  the  wealth  of  India.  Our 
affections  and  prayers  will  constantly  attend  yon.  All  your  sao- 
cess,  all  your  joys,  and  all  your  sorrows,  will  be  ours.  You  will 
be  as  dear  to  our  hearts  and  as  near  to  God  and  to  heaven  in 
Asia,  as  m  America.  And  if  we  are  friends  of  Ood,  our  separar 
tion  will  be  short.  A  few  days  hence,  we  hope  to  meet  you,  and 
those  whom  your  labors  may  rescue  from  pagan  darkness,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  With  this  joyful  anticipation,  I  do  now  most 
aflfectionately  bid  you,  pabbwbll. 
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A   SERMON 


JUaUYMBaD  AT  HATSBHnis  MASS.  ON  THE  DEATH  OV  MRS.  HABBIBT  MEWBUh 
Wm  OV  THE  BEY.  SAMUEL  NEWELL^  MISSIONABT.* 


Matt.  19:  S9.  —  Ain>  byxbt  ohb  that  hath  vobsakbn  houbbs,  or  brbthsih, 

OR  BIBTRRS,  OR  VATHRR,  OR  MOTHRR«  OR  WUB,  OR  GHILDRBN,  OR  LAH06, 
rOR  MT  KAMB'S  BJJLm  SHALL  RBOBITB  AN  HUKDBBD  FOLD ;  AHD  SHALL  DT- 
HBBIT  BTBBLABTIKO  LIFB. 

Thb  character  which  Christ  here  exhibits  before  us,  is  superior 
to  the  best  character  which  was  ever  formed  on  mere  worldly 
prmcipleSy  or  which  can  spring  from  man's  unregenerate  nature. 
But  you  may  ask,  where  this  remarkable  character  can  be  found. 
My  rejdy  is,  that  the  character  here  set  forth  can  be  found  in 
every  place  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  where  true  and  con- 
dstent  piefy  ezbts. 

The  devout  cottager j  fiur  removed  from  pubUc  notice,  and  des- 
tined to  the  humblest  employments  and  to  tiie  evils  of  poverty, 
possesses  the  substance  of  the  character  described  in  the  text. 
He  ^ves  himself  and  all  that  he  has  to  the  Lord.  He  loves 
Christ  above  his  cottage,  his  food,  and  every  earthly  object,  and 
is  ready  to  part  witii  tiiem  all  for  hit  sake.  In  the  dght  of  Qod, 
that  poor  man  forsakes  all  for  Christ.    He  who  forsakes  his  sins, 

*  Mn.  Newell  died  at  the  Isle  of  France,  Not.  30, 1812. 
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performs  a  fisff  more  difficult  serrice,  than  he  who  forsakes 
friends,  houses,  and  lands.  In  the  poor  man's  heart  may  bum  as 
pure  a  flame  of  love  and  zeal,  as  in  the  heart  of  an  apostle.  It 
may  not  be  visible  to  the  world ;  but  it  is  visible  to  him  who  seeth 
in  secret.  Bib  prayers  are  animated  by  fervent  affection  for  God 
and  man.  And  when  he  contributes  his  mite  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  he  does  it  with  a  heart  large  enough 
to  part  with  millions. 

The  character  here  exhibited  belongs  to  the  devoted  Christian, 
who  is  possessed  of  apulenee.  Though  he  may  not  literally  forsake 
houses  and  lands,  he  uses  them  for  tiie  glory  of  Christ,  and  is 
ready,  when  duiy  calls,  to  surrender  them  for  the  same  object. 
To  tue  riches  for  Christ,  and  to  forsake  them  for  Christ,  evince 
the  same  elevation  above  self-interest,  and  tiie  same  devotedness 
to  the  cause  of  Ood.  He,  then,  who  values  his  estate  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  uses  it  for  the  advancement  of  lus  cause,  has  the  same 
disposition  with  those,  who  for  the  same  object  actually  sufibr  the 
loss  of  all  things.  In  heart  he  gjives  his  earthly  all  to  Christ ; 
saying  with  eincentj^ here  Lardy  lam;  and  here  are  my poe^ 
eeseions.  ItviU  either  use  them^  or  part  with  them^far  thj/  eake^ 
as  thoutmU. 

The  character  presented  in  the  text  belongs  to  eoeryfaHhf^ 
minister  of  the  gospel^  even  in  the  most  peaceful  days.  Whatever 
may  be  his  earthly  prospects,  he  cheerfully  resigns  them  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  love  of  Christ  bears  him  on.  He  declmes  no 
labor,  no  sacrifice,  no  suffering.  He  foregoes  indulgence  and  ease. 
Worldly  pursuits  he  abandons,  and  sets  his  aflfections  on  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

This  character  is  strildn^y  exhibited  by  a  devoted  Christian  m 
Umes  of  persecution.  He  feels  as  Paul  did,  when  his  anxious  friends 
besought  him  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  ^^  What  mean  ye,"  he  said, 
^^  to  weep,  and  to  break  my  heart  ?  For  I  am  ready  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  In  times  of  persecution  and  distress,  the  followers  of 
Christ  are  led  to  a  more  serious  contemplaticm  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance,  and  naturally  form  a  stronger  and  more  operative 
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attachment  to  that  kingdom  in  which  their  uSl  is  contained. 
Accordingly,  thev  make  a  more  direct  and  unreserved  surrender 
of  everything  for  Ghrist,  and  become  more  consistent  and  decided 
in  their  religious  character.  They  are  less  ensnared  by  the 
friendship  d  the  world,  and  less  awed  by  its  frowns.  The  pros- 
pect of  sufiering,  as  it  becomes  fSuniliar  to  tiieir  mmds,  ceases  to 
alarm  tiiem.  To  ^ve  up  the  interests  and  jdeasures  of  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  costs  them  no  struggle  and  no  sigh«  Yea, 
th^  r^'oioe  m  their  mAfferinge^  and  gladljffiU  up  what  %$  wanting 
cf  the  afiu^ioM  tf  OhrUt  in  their  Jleshfor  hie  boc^e  $ake  wMA 
ft  the  Church. 

The  Chrietian  Mieeionary^  whose  motives  correspond  with  lus 
<^ce,  forsakes  all  for  Christ  in  an  eminent  degree.  Others  forsake 
the  woild  in  affi^ction,  but  ei\joy  it  still.  He  renounce^  the  enjoy* 
ment,  as  well  as  tiie  aflfoctions.  Other  Christians  esteem  Christ 
above  friends  and  possesskms,  and  yet  retun  them  &r  enou^  for 
liie  gratification  of  their  natural  affection.  The  Misnonary ,  who  has 
a  right  spirit,  counteracts  and  mortifies  natural  affection,  by  actually 
abandoning  its  dearest  objects.  The  distinction  in  short  is  this ; 
other  Christians  have  a  willingness  to  forsake  all  fi>r  Christ ;  the 
Missionary  actually  foreakee  all.  The  cause  of  Christ  among  the 
heathen  possesses  attracticms  abore  all  other  objects.  It  has  the 
control  of  his  heart.  He  forsakes  father  and  mother,  house  and 
land,  because  his  heart  bums  with  the  holy  desire,  that  Christ 
may  have  tlie  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
ai  the  earth  for  his  possession. 

The  wtfeqf  a  Mieeionanf^  when  influenced  by  tiie  Christian  sprit 
^ves  stall  more  remarkable  evidence  of  self-denial  and  devotion* 
For  her  to  forsake  friends  and  country,  is  an  instance  of  greater 
self-denial.  The  tie,  which  binds  her  to  her  relatives  and  her 
home,  is  stronger.  Her  mind  is  more  sensible  to  the  tenderness 
of  natural  relations,  and  to  the  delights  of  domestic  life.  When, 
therefore,  she  forsakes  all  for  the  name  of  Christ,  she  makes  a 
more  costly  sacrifice ;  and  thus  furnishes  a  more  oonspicuoas 
proof,  that  her  love  to  Christ  transcends  all  earthly  affection. 

Persons  of  the  character  above  described,  have  existed  in  all  ages 
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of  Ghristtaniiy.  Indeed  no  otiier  can  be  acknowledged,  as 
disciples  of  Christ.  For  he  himself  has  declared,  that  whosoever 
fbrBaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  cannot  be  his  disoiple.  And  to 
teach  OS  m  the  most  forcible  manner,  that  our  aflfoction  for  all 
other  object^  most  &11  below  oar  affection  for  him,  he  says :  — 
If  any  one  eome  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  fiittier,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own 
Mfe  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  Howerer  severe  these  oon* 
ditions  of  discifde^p  may  seem ;  they  have  often  been  performed. 
Yea,  there  are  mnltitades  who  daily  perform  them,  who  haye  thai 
sapreme  kre  for  the  LcMrd  Jesos,  which  leaves  little  comparatively 
tar  anything  else*  In  the  very  act  at  fidth,  there  is  an  imfdied 
forsaking  of  all  tilings  for  Christ  So  that  when  the  trial  comesy 
and  they  really  forsake  all  things  on  his  account,  they  only  do  in 
oftn  act,  what  they  did  in  heart  before.  They  made  choice  of 
Christ  and  his  ways,  Christ  and  his  cross.  Had  they  certainly 
known,  when  they  first  received  Christ,  that  they  did  it  at  the 
expense  of  eartiily  good,  ti^y  would  not  have  received  him  with 
any  less  cordiality.  Pad  knew  from  the  first,  that  be  mnsl 
part  with  everything  for  Christ ;  —  which  was  only  parting  witli 
trifles,  to  purchase  a  peari  of  great  price.  ^  What  things  were 
gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ  Yea,  doubtiess,  and 
I  count  aO  things  loss  for  the  ezoelleney  of  the  knowledge  of 
CSirist  Jesus  my  Lord ;  for  whom  I  have  suflfored  the  loss  of  all 
things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christ.'' 
Such  was  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  first  Christians.  They 
rejoice  that  they  were  eoonted  worthy  to  sufier  for  Christ.  They 
gladly  took  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  endured  persecutioii 
and  death.  There  are  those  at  the  ]Mresent  day,  who  possess  tiie 
same  spirit;  who  wyfingly  give  up  then*  woridly  interest,  that 
Christ  may  be  magnified ;  who  hold  notlung  so  dear,  that  they  will 
Bot  cast  it  away  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  reward  of  Christians  is  as  certain,  as  tiieir  devotion  to 
Christ  is  sinoere.  They  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  this  present 
life.  Great  peace  have  they  who  k>ve  Ood's  law.  The  meh$d 
meUkethe  irmMid  ua  whm  it  cammt  r€9^  wk9%e  watar$  tsoH  up 
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mre  and  dirt.  But  cordial  devotion  to  Christ  imptrts  aeremty 
and  peace. 

Devoted  ChriBtianB  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  benevolenee.  As 
dus  is  their  ruling  aftction,  they  must  be  happy  in  proportion 
as  its  object  is  promoted.  In  all  that  they  do,  and  in  all  that 
others  do  to  advance  the  wel£ure  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  they 
partake  the  purest  pleasure.  Let  them  see  the  glory  of  God 
displayed  in  the  salvation  of  sinners ;  let  them  enjoy  communioQ 
with  Christ  and  see  his  church  k)ok  forth  as  tiie  morning ;  and 
they  have  enough.  This  is  their  treasure,  the  heritage  which 
they  have  chosen.  The  eternal  glory  of  Gbd  and  the  boundless 
good  of  lus  kingdom  is  an  object  infinitely  excellent  and  worthy 
of  supreme  regard.  The  pleasure  of  those  who  are  devoted  to 
this  glorious  object,  and  see  that  it  is  perfectly  secure,  is  a  kind 
of  divine  pleasure,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  its  divine  and  in- 
finite object. 

It  is  the  uniform  method  of  divine  grace  to  ^ve  spiritual  com- 
fort to  those,  who  are  fireed  from  earthly  affection.  The  more 
the  world  is  excluded  from  &e  hearts  of  believers,  the  more  they 
are  fiUed  with  all  the  fulness  of  God !  What  tongue  can  de- 
scribe the  happness  of  the  saints,  when  they  part  with  all  that 
they  have  for  Christ,  and  when  he  fulfils  his  promises  to  them, 
and  ^ves  them  peace.  Behold  the  apostles,  in  the  midst  of  their 
labors  and  sufferings*  They  speak  of  comfort  in  tribulation,  of 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

But  all  the  enjoyment  of  Christians  in  this  life,  is  only  iiie  be- 
j^nning  of  their  blessedness.  The  consummation  of  it  is  the 
everlasting  life  which  they  will  inherit  in  the  world  to  come,  con- 
sisting in  the  perfect  and  endless  enjoyment  of  God. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  trun  of  reflections  by  an  event,  which 
has  lately  arrested  our  attention  and  caused  feelmgs  of  unusual 
interest  among  the  friends  of  Christ.  I  refer  to  the  lamented 
death  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell — a  woman  who  happily  exemplified 
the  character  which  I  have  drawn.  From  the  uniform  tenor  of 
her  conduct  for  several  years,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  she 
truly  forsook  all  for  Christ,  and  received  an  hundred  fold  in  this 
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present  life  ;  and  that  she  now  inherits  eyerlasting  blessedness  in 
heaven. 

Bat  let  God  have  the  glory  of  all  the  moral  beauty  which 
adorned  her  character.  If  she  was  indeed  what  she  appeared 
to  be,  it  was  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Before  she  gave  satisfisustory  evidence  of  spiritual  renovation, 
she  had  a  long  season  of  distressing  conviction,  careful  self-ex- 
amination, and  earnest  prayer.  Long  beftre  she  thought  her 
own  salvaticCi  secure,  she  began  to  exercise  an  enlarged  affection 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ^  and  to  be  fervent  in  her  prayers  for 
the  building  up  of  Zion,  and  the  salvation  of  the  heaUien.  This 
became  the  prominent  feature  of  her  reli^on  —  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  her  pursuits.  A  considerable  time  before  a  Foreign  ACs- 
flion  firom  this  country  was  contemplated,  ihe  universal  difiiision 
of  the  Christian  religion  was  the  &vorite  subject  of  her  medita- 
lions  and  prayers. 

When  in  the  course  of  dime  providence  one  of  those  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Foreign  liiCssion,  sought  her  as  the 
companion  of  his  labors,  her  great  concern  was  to  discover  the 
will  of  God.  As  soon  as  she  becmne  satisfied  respecting  her  duty, 
her  determination  was  fixed.  And  here  her  character  began  to 
assume  a  lustre,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  shared 
her  friendship.  She  consecrated  herself  to  the  establishment  of 
ttie  kingdom  of  Christ  in  pagan  lands.  To  this  object  all  her 
Noughts  and  studies,  her  deares  and  prayers  tended.  It  ?ra8 
only  with  a  view  to  this,  tiiat  she  considered  her  talents  and  ac- 
quirements of  any  special  importance.  Even  her  health  and  life 
seemed  of  littie  consequence  to  her,  except  in  relation  to  this 
sacred  object. 

But  this  self-devotion  had  no  tendency  to  blunt  the  sensibilities 
of  her  heart,  or  to  extinguish  her  natural  affections.  She  had 
these  in  all  their  rigor ;  but  she  had  an  affection  which  holds  a 
superiority  over  the  natural  affections  and  makes  them  subservi- 
ent to  its  purposes.  Had  our  natural  affections  been  designed, 
^B  the  highest  principles  of  action,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  never 
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have  set  up  another  principle  above  them.  If  there. was  a  dX- 
ference  between  her  pious  aflfeciion  and  that  of  the  balk  of  Chris* 
tians,  it  consisted  in  this,  that  hers  was  more  earnest  and  midi- 
▼ided.  It  is  to  this  circumstance,  that  we  must  trace  ber  pecu&ar 
magnanimitj,  aad  elevatioQ  of  spirit.  As  all  the  powers  of  bar 
soul  were  exerted  for  the  attainment  of  one  grand  object,  she 
rose  to  an  uncommon  pitch  of  energj,  and  things  seemingly 
imposuble  to  others,  became  practicable  and  easj  to  her. 

In  acquiring  the  force  and  decision  of  character  which  she 
finally  exhibited,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  th9  question  of 
duty  was  fully  settled  in  her  own  mind.  Had  not  this  been 
done,  she  must  have  been  often  turned  ande  from  her  object  by 
misgivings  of  oonscience.  Her  attachment  to  the  object  must 
have  been  weakened,  and  every  step  must  have  been  taken  hatt- 
ingly  and  tremblingly.  But  by  much  deliberation,  and  prayer^ 
the  question  of  duty  had  been  settled;  after  which  she  pro* 
ceeded  without  wavering.  Devoted,  as  she  was,  to  the  oanse  of 
Christ,  bxki  borne  on  by  a  strong  doare  of  advancing  it  m 
heathen  lands,  she  was  prepared  for  trials.  The  hardships  and 
sufierings,  peculiar  to  the  missionary  life,  were  so  closely  aascK 
ciated  in  her  mmd  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  convernon  of 
the  heathen,  and  the  contemplation  of  them  was  so  continually 
minted  with  her  purest  affections  and  joys,  that  instead  of  aver* 
sion  and  dread,  they  excited  sensations  of  delight. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Newell  had  an  excellence  above  tin 
reach  of  mere  human  nature.  Behold  a  tender  female,  when  aB 
the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  are  most  lively — united  to  friends 
and  country  by  a  thousand  ties ;  a  female  of  refined  edacaticm, 
with  delightful  prospects  in  her  own  oountry — behold  her  vdon* 
tarily  reigning  so  many  dear  earthly  objects  for  a  distant  pagan 
land.  All  these  sacrifices  she  made  calmly;  with  a  sober  de- 
liberation ;  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  delicate  senabifities,  aad 
yet  with  steady,  unyieldmg  firmness,  and  all  this  not  for  any 
earthly  object,  but  to  make  known  among  the  heathen  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ. 

I  should  blush  to  ofier  a  vindication  of  a  character  so  fiur 
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aad  exalted  as  that  of  Harriet  Newell ; — a  lovely  sunt,  who  has 
finished  her  course,  and  gone  to  receire  an  un&ding  crown. 
Bat  if  there  is  any  <Hie  rash  enough  to  impute  extravagance  and 
folly  ;  I  will  ipoint  him  to  a  case  not  wholly  unlike  the  present. 
The  Evangelist  tells  us  that  Mary  came  to  Jesus  as  he  sat  al 
meat,  with  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and  poured 
it  upon  his  head.  Judas,  and  some  others  instigated  by  him, 
charged  her  with  extravagance  and  waste.  But  Jesus  improved 
her  conduct,  declaring  that  she  had  wrought  a  good  work,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  known  for  a  memorial  of  her,  wherever 
ttie  gospel  should  be  preached. 

Does  any  one  thmk  that  ^^  she  liirew  herself  away  ? ''  But  do 
ym  not  applaud  the  conduct  of  a  man,  who  goes  to  the  earth's 
end  to  gratify  a  worldly  deare?  And  can  you  think  it  reasonable 
to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  self-interest,  than  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ?— "Threw  herself  away!"— What!  does  a  devoted 
Christian,  who,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  forsakes  all  that  she  has,  to 
receive  an  hundred  fold  here,  and  life  everlasting  in  heaven,  throw 
herself  away  ? 

Do  you  ask  what  that  hundred  fold  reward  was  ?  my  appeal 
would  be  to  herself — to  her  peace,  and  quietness,  and  joy  in 
Ood.  For  several  of  the  last  months  that  she  spent  at  home,  and 
from  tibe  time  of  her  leaving  America  till  her  death,  her  r»» 
hgious  oijoyment  was  almost  constant,  and  at  times,  elevated. 

In  her  last  interview  with  her  beloved  friends  in  America,  and 
Bi  the  scene  of  final  separatioQ,  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit 
supported  her,  and  produced  not  only  meekness  and  calmness 
of  mind,  but  astonishing  resolution.  Her  haf^y  serenity  eoi^ 
tinned  through  the  dangers  of  a  long  voyage,  and  amid  all  the 
diiEoulties  which  befel  her  after  arriving  in  India.  Her  spritual 
enjoyment  was  not  materially  intermpted  by  the  various  di»* 
tresses  which  prevented  ib»  establishment  of  the  mission ;  nor  by 
ibe  BdbringB  she  was  subsequently  called  to  endure;  no,  not 
even  by  the  pangs  which  rent  her  heart,  over  a  dear  infant  child, 
wasting  away  with  sickness,  and  soon  committed  to  a  watMj 
grave.    Throu;^  all  thu  suftring,  the  Lord  was  widi  her  and 
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gave  her  rest.  During  her  last  tedious  and  peiiloos  yojBge— - 
separated  by  half  the  globe  from  the  presence  of  a  motber,  whose 
presence  was  more  ttian  ever  needed  —  and  withoat  a  on^ 
female  companion,  she  could  thus  write  —  '^  It  is  for  Jesus,  who 
sacrificed  the  joys  of  his  fiftther's  kmgdom  and  expired  on  the 
cross  to  redeem  a  Men  world,  that  thus  I  wander  from  place  to 
{dace,  and  feel  no  where  at  home.  How  reviving  the  thmj^t ! 
How  great  the  consolaticm  it  yields  to  my  sinking  heart ! ''  ^^  Let 
the  severest  trials  and  disappointments  fall  to  my  lot ;  guilty  and 
weak  as  I  am,  yet  I  think  I  can  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in 
Uie  God  of  salvation." 

In  her  last  illness,  which  was  attended  with  many  distressing 
circumstances,  she  possessed  her  soul  in  patience  and  peace. 
God  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  her,  as  he  does  not  to  the 
world.  ^'During  her  whole  mckness,  she  talked  m  the  most 
fiimiliar  manner,  and  with  great  delight,  of  death  and  the  glory 
that  was  to  follow."  At  a  certain  time,  being  advised  by  a 
physician  to  cast  off  such  gloomy  thoughts,  ^  she  replied,  that 
those  thoughts  were  cheering  and  joyful  beyond  what  words 
could  express*"  When  it  was  intimated  to  her  that  die  could 
not  live  through  another  day;  *'^0  joyful  newB!  she  rejdied,! 
long  to  depart  ;^^  and  added  soon  after,  that  death  appeared  to 
her  truly  wdeome  and  glorious. 

But  the  nmple  narrative  of  her  afficted  husband  shows,  better 
than  anythmg  which  I  can  say,  that  amid  all  the  pain  and  lan- 
guishment  of  sickness,  and  in  the  near  view  of  death,  she  had 
that  enjoyment  of  God  her  Saviour,  and  tibat  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality,  which  was  an  hundred  fold  better,  than  all  she  had 
forsaken. 

To  her  widowed  Mother  this  is  an  affectbg  scene.  But  in  liie 
midst  of  your  sorrows,  dear  Madam,  forget  not  what  reason  you 
have  to  be  comforted.  Remember  the  grace  of  Grod,  which  was 
manifested  to  your  dear  Harriet ;  and  which,  we  trust,  sanctified 
her  heart.  While  you  mourn  for  her  early  death,  bless  Qod  diat 
you  do  not  mourn  over  a  child,  who  lived  without  God,  and  died 
without  hope.    Gall  to  remembrance  her  dutiful  and  pons  tem- 
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per ;  her  resolved  and  peacefbl  mind  m  the  parting  hoar ;  and 
the  fortitade  and  reeignationy  which  die  afterwards  exercised^ 
under  her  various  aflUctions.  Give  thanks  to  God  for  the  oonso^ 
latkms  which  were  idforded  her  throughout  a  languishing  cdcknees. 
Divine  grace  was  honored  bj  her  amiable  and  Christian  con- 
duct. Through  all  her  sufibrings,  especiallj  when  her  dissolu- 
tion drew  near,  she  displayed  a  character  that  was  ripe  foft 
heaven. 

It  must  aibrd  you  peculiar  satisfaction  to  contemplate  the  use* 
ftdness  of  her  life.    ^^  That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end."     This  was  eminent^  the  case  with  your  beloved  daughter. 
Had  she  lived  in  retirement,  or  moved  in  a  small  circle,  her  in* 
flnence^  though  highly  useful,  must  have  been  circumscribed. 
But  now,  her  character  has  been  exhibited  on  tiie  most  extensive 
theatre,  and  excited  the  attention  and  love  of  Christian  nations; 
Tea,  may  we  not  hope,  that  her  name  will  be  remembered  by  the 
millions  of  Ana,  whose  salvation  she  so  ardentiy  desired,  and  that 
the  savor  ot  her  piety  will,  by  divine  grace  be  salutary  to  pagan 
tribes  yet  mibom  ?  — What  comforts  are  these  ?  —  comforts,  which 
many  mourning  parents  would  ^adly  purchase  with  tiieir  lives. 
Bender  thanks  then  to  God,  and  magnify  his  name,  that  he  has 
given  you  a  dau^^r  so  lovely  in  her  character,  so  useful  in  her 
life,  so  resigned  in  her  suflferings,  so  tranquil  in  her  death. 
Dwell  upon  these  cheering  thoughts,  and  enjoy  these  comforts. 
And  may  all  your  surviving  children  enjoy  them  too.    In  her 
examjde,  in  her  writings,  and  in  her  dymg  counsels,  she  has  left 
fliem  a  legacy,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.    Let  me  af- 
fectionately entreat  you,  beloved  friends,  to  attend  seriously  to 
the  weighty  counsel  which  you  have  received  from  the  dying  lips 
id  your  sister.     In  her  name,  in  the  name  of  her  bereaved 
husband,  by  whose  request  I  now  address  you,  and  in  the  name 
of  her  God  and  Saviour,  I  repeat  that  solemn  counsel.    ^'  TeU 
ihem^  she  said,  tell  them  from  the  Up$  of  their  dying  mtevy  that 
there  %$  nothing  but  reUgian  worth  Uoingfor.     Oh^  exhort  them  to 
attend  immediatehf  to  the  care  qf  their  immortal  eouls,  and  not  to 
dday  repentance!     Let  my  brothers  and  tietere  know  that  I  love 
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tiUm  to  the  end.  I  hope  to  mmt  Aem  in  heaven.  But  ohy  ifl 
^louldnat!^^  —  No  wonder  ttiat  her  te«rt  and  her  sobe  c(  grief 
at  the  ihou^t  of  an  eternal  separation  from  yoa,  prevented  her 
saying  more.  ^^  May  the  sprit  of  truth  oarry  her  dying  entrea- 
ties, and  tears,  and  si^  to  your  hearts  ;**  and  engage  yon  to 
fidlow  her  as  she  Mowed  Christ.  She  never  repented  of  her 
wdertakiiig,  never  regretted  leaving  her  native  land  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  And  could  she  return  and  live  on  earth  again, 
80  &r  from  dechnbg  any  of  ike  sacrifices  she  made  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  <tf  the  Bedeemer's  cause ;  she  would  repair  to  him 
earlier,  pve  up  all  for  him.  m<nre  cheerfully,  and  ser?e  him  witt 
greater  zeal. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newell  her  hudband  sustains  a  loss 
which  no  language  can  adequatdy  describe,  and  no  earthly  good 
compensate.  Ood,  whose  ways  are  unaear^able,  has  taken  fitm 
him  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  a  companion  eminenfly  quafified  to 
aid  him  in  his  labors,  to  soothe  him  in  his  sorrows,  and  to  frirther 
tiie  great  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Had  be  nothing  bat 
earthly  good  to  comfort  him,  a  mind  so  quick  to  fed  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  But  the  Ood  of  all  grace,  who  put  it 
into  his  heart  to  preach  salvation  to  those  who  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  vision,  will  be  the  rock  of  his  oonfidence,  and  a  very 
fftsent  help  m  trouble.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  deli^tfbl  re- 
collection to  omr  afficted  brother,  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  prrri* 
lege  of  being  united,  in  the  dearest  of  all  relati<ms,  with  one  of 
ao  amiable  a  temper ;  of  an  understanding  so  highly  improved ; 
of  benevoldhoe  and  piety  so  eminent.  He  will  also  love  to  re- 
member the  favor  which  God  conferred  upon  his  beloved  partner, 
in  enabling  her  to  do  and  suflfor  ao  much  fer  the*  name  of  Jesus ; 
and  m  carrying  her  so  quickly  to  tiie  inhmtanee  of  flie  samts  m 
light. 

Sbibnds  01 THB  MissioiTABT  CAmm, 

Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  by  advene  droomstsoees. 
Becollect  the  various  hinderances,  disappointments,  and  suffer- 
bga,  encountered  by  the  aposties,  the  first  missionaries  of  Christ, 
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idio  jet  were  destined  to  sprtad  the  triumpbB  of  his  cross 
through  the  worid.  The  experience  of  agee  I^s  ns  to  expect 
that  deeigna  of  great  moment,  especially  those  iriiich  rekte  to  iiie 
advaacemeiit  of  Ghrisf  a  kingdom,  will  be  opposed  by  mi^iy 
obstaolee.  The  sdvene  eirciimfltaiioeg,  therefore,  which  have  ath 
tended  the  outset  of  oar  fWeign  Massion,  are  far  from  pre- 
senting any  discouragement.  They  rather  adbrd  new  eyidence, 
that  this  mission  is  to  be  numbered  witii  all  other  enterprises^ 
adapted  to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  men. 
These  various  trials,  brethren,  are  doubtless  intended  not  only 
to  qualify  Misrionaries  for  greater  usefuhiess,  but  also  to  humUe 
and  purify  all  who  are  laboring  and  praying  for  the  conversioQ 
of  tibe  heathen.  The  cause  is  the  cause  of  God,  and  it  is  vain 
to  depend  for  its  prosperity  on  human  exertions.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Newell,  mstead  of  oyercasting  our  prospects,  will  certainly 
turn  to  the  adinuitage  of  misdons.  The  publication  of  her  yirr 
tues  will  qmcken  and  edify  thousands.  It  will  also  make  it  ap- 
parent, that  the  missbnary  cause  has  attractions  for  the  most 
excellent  characters.  Her  character  will  be  identified  with  that 
holy  cause.  Henceforth,  e?ery  one,  who  remembers  Harriet 
Newell,  will  remember  the  Foreign  Ifission  from  America.  And 
every  one  who  reads  the  history  of  this  mission,  will  be  sure  to 
remember  her  exemplary  l^e  and  triumjdiant  death.  Thus  all  h«r 
talents,  the  advantages  of  her  education,  the  beauties  of  her  mind, 
the  amiableness  of  her  manners,  her  willingness  to  give  up  all 
that  was  dear  to  her  in  her  native  land,  her  fervent  love  to  Christ, 
her  desires,  and  prayers  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom,  her 
patience  and  fortitude  in  suffering,  and  the  divine  consolations 
which  she  enjoyed,  will  all  redound  to  the  honor  of  that  sacred 
cause,  to  which  she  was  devoted.  Her  life,  measured  by  months 
and  years,  was  short ;  but  tur  otherwiBO  when  measured  by  what 
she  achieved.  She  did  not  pray  and  suffer  and  die  in  vain* 
Other  causes  may  miscarry,  but  this  will  certainly  trium^^  The 
Lord  God  of  Israel  has  pledged  his  perfections  for  its  success. 
The  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  various  tribes  of  India,  and  all  the 
nations  and  kindreds  of  the  eartii  shall  bow  the  knee  at  the 
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name  of  Jesus.  He  will  see  the  traTail  of  his  soul,  and  all  his 
benevolent  desires  will  be  satisfied.  The  power  of  God  will  soon 
accomplish  a  work,  which,  seen  in  distant  prospect,  has  made 
thousands,  now  sleeping  in  Jesus,  leap  £6r  jojr.  0  Sun  qf  Bigk^ 
miMesij  arise  ;  ahine  upon  the  daric  places  of  the  earth ;  fill  the 
world  with  thy  glorious  li^t!    Amen. 
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S  Tim.  S:  24,  25^— Thx  SBftviirT  or  thb  io&d  uvn  not  tTNnrs;  bitt 

ONNTLV  ONTO  ALL  MNN,  AYT  TO  TNAOSyPATUnrr}  OT  1 


My  principal  reason  for  introdacing  this  subject  is,  that  it  has 
been  treated  'less  frequently  than  most  other  subjects  tfhich  peiv 
tain  to  the  pastoral  office,  and,  as  I  ttiink,  less  frequentlj  than  its 
nature  demands. 

My  ungle  ol^ect  is,  to  illustrate  the  peculmr  vmparUmee  qf 
meehiesB  and  gentlenesi  in  a  minUter  cfthe  gospd. 

I  be^  by  saying,  that  tJie  spirit  of  meeknesi  and  genSenetn  it 
necessary  to  quaUfy  a  minister  far  the  various  duties  of  Ms  ogtee. 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the  stieees^ftd  study  of  Aa 
Scriptures.  An  Apostle  durects  us  to  ^receive  with  me^neo^ 
the  ingrafted  word.''  The  predominance  of  those  rinfiil  passioia 
which  are  contrary  to  meefaiess,  disqualifies  a  minuter  for  profii* 
able  reading  and  meditation.  It  bGnds  the  eyes  of  hit  under^ 
standing,  ^ves  a  wrong  bias  to  his  judgment,  and  exposes  fami  U> 
every  kind  of  error.  What  confidence  can  his  people  hare  m  the 
ooncluncms  to  which  he  is  conducted,  while  under  the  infhienoe 
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of  pride,  anger,  or  any  disorderlj  affection  ?  Bat  under  the  in- 
fluence of  meekne89y  he  is  prepared  for  profitable  9tucfy.  He  is 
sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and  is  ready  to  submit  unreservedly 
to  the  infallible  word  of  Qod.  He  is  wiDing  to  give  up  ail  ttie 
r^pults  of  unsanctified  reason,  and  to  believe  every  revealed  trulli 
on  the  authority  of  inspration.  With  a  docile  temper,  he  says, 
^^  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."  Tvaie  spent  by  a  minis- 
ter in  search  of  divine  truth  with  such  a  dispodtion,  will  not  be 
spent  in  yam.  The  God  of  truth  will  be  his  teacher.  ^^  13ie 
meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his 
w»y.'' 

Meekness  and  gentleness  are  necessuy  to  prepare  a  minister  to 
tMch  the  Christian  religum  and  pefrform  other  mmuterial  dutm^ 
with  propriety  and  eueeees. 

The  Christian  religion  is  a  religion  of  loye.  .  It  breathes  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  A  minister,  who  possesses  the  vir^ 
tues  recommended  in  the  text,  imbibes  the  spirit  of  this  reHgon, 
and  is  prepared  rightly  to  teach  its  doctrines  and  duties.  But  V 
a  man  undertakes  to  preach  the  gospel  without  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  gentleness,  there  is  a  manifest  repngnaney  between  bis 
office  and  his  character.  He  calls  upon  others  to  exercise  that 
love,  which  has  not  been  shed  abroad  in  his  own  heart.  He  incul- 
cates upon  them  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  when  he 
himself  is  destitute  of  those  excellent  virtues. 

Meekness  and  gentleness  are  necessary  to  a  preacher's  aeaqft- 
ance,  I  mean  not  to  suggest,  that  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  truth  would  reconcile  the  unsanctified  heart  to  it,  or  cause  tiie 
o&nce  of  the  cross  to  cease.  But  the  preacher,  who  complies 
with  the  Apostie's  directi<m  now  before  us,  has  nothing  offensive 
in  his  manner;  and  any  oppoeiticm  made  against  him  is  excited 
purely  by  the  holy  nature  of  the  truth  itself,  and  not  by  any- 
thing exceptionable  in  him,  as  a  preacher.  He  will  indeed  love 
the  truth,  and  eamestiy  contend  for  it.  But  in  the  defence  of 
the  truth  he  will  be  careful  neyer  to  enlist  his  angiy  passions. 
His  tcmgue  will  neyer  utter  inyectives  i^gainst  others,  however  they 
di&r  in  opinion.    Nor  is  he  transported  to  undue  seyerity,  either 
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of  language  or  feeling,  against  those  who  load  him  with  reproaches 
and  injuries.  The  <m]j  methods  which  he  emploTs  to  bring  men 
to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  ^rath,  are  those  which  are  dictated  bj 
reason,  compassion,  and  gentleness.  Let  a  minister  preach  thus, 
and  his  fnemies  will  be  able  \ofindn»  ocauim  agaimt  Mm^  exeept 
eonoermng  the  law  ofhM  Ghd. 

Meekness  and  gentleness  are  pecnliaily  impcHrtant  to  a  preach- 
er's ntec^M.  ^^  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  Gk)d."  Aciimonioos  feelings  and  expresoons  are  not  the  in- 
stmmeiits^  by  which  the  cause  <^  righteousness  is  to  be  promoted. 
A  minister  is  indeed  engaged  in  a  warfare ;  and  he  must  contend 
and  fi^t  in  order  to  his  success.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
warfiure  ?  What  is  this  contention,  but  a  contention  against  the 
dasorderlj  aflbctions  of  human  nature  ?  Now  with  what  wei^pons 
will  you  carry  on  such  a  war&ro  ?  Is  a  minister  to  use  anger  and 
Tiolence,  to  subdue  anger  and  violence  in  others  ?  All  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  are  to  be  taught,  and  all  errors  to  be  opposed. 
The  question  is,  in  toAot  manner  f  The  Apostle  answers :  ^^  The 
servant  of  Oie  Lord  must  not  9trivej  but  be  ffende  unto  all  men, 
patientj  in  medcnew  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves." 
A  miiuster,  who  follows  this  direction,  has  the  brightest  prospect 
of  success.  Every  one  must  perceive  that  this  manner  of  teach- 
ing corresponds  with  <be  nature  of  divine  truth.  The  incompr^ 
hensible  greatness  and  perfect  holiness  of  the  subjects  of  revela- 
taon  require,  that  they  should  be  treated  with  sacred  composure 
and  meekness. — ^The  least  mixture  of  passion  is  inadmissible.  Can 
you  excite  love  by  the  language  of  ill  will  ?  Can  you  attract  men 
to  a  heaven  of  peace,  by  displaying  a  spirit  of  strife?  —  to  a 
heaven  of  kindness,  by  a  qpirit  of  virulence  ?  Can  you  success- 
fully inculcate  condescension,  for^veness,  and  compasdon,  by 
displaying  pride,  revenge,  and  hardness  of  heart  ?  Can  you  per- 
suade your  hearers  to  govern  their  passions,  by  showmg  them  that 
you  do  not  govern  your  own  ? 

The  success  of  a  minister  conosts  in  conforming  the  hearts  and 
lives  (^  men  to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  fitting  them  for  the 
heavenly  inheritance.    £Qs  usefulness  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
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degree,  in  which  he  promotes  the  froitt  of  tibe  ^lirii.  But  if  he 
is  destitute  of  those  fhnts^  what  reason  is  there  to  «xpeoi  be 
will  pfomote  them  anumg  his  people  7  He  wblj  haire  a  burning 
zeal,  and  do  much  seemingly  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Bofc 
who  will  reward  him  fw  oooverting  men  from  stii{nditf  to  aaimos* 
itj  ?  — for  rousmg  them  from  sleep  to  bite  and  devoor  ?  A  min* 
ister  of  a  rough  and  violent  spirit  maj  build  up  hia  chiireh ;  but 
the  members  composing  it  will,  in  all  probabilitj,  be  stamped  with 
his  likeness.  Bepodng  coBfidence  in  their  teacher,  they  wiQ  con> 
confflder  not  only  his  doctrines,  but  his  <&position  and  mnwwira,  ai 
authorized  by  Ins  reH^on.  Thus  the  d^tnrmity  of  their  ehaiao* 
ter  will,  in  a  measure,  be  attr3)utable  to  the  wrong  spirit  of  thflir 
minister. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  a  very  inteiwtii^  point.  To  be 
usefiil  a  minister  must  be  exemplary.  The  example  of  one,  iriis 
possesses  a  right  temper,  is  of  mi^ity  efficacy  in  fonnmg  the 
minds  of  Christians.  They  look  to  him  as  a  pattern,  and  reeem 
their  particular  cast  of  character  from  what  they  see  in  him.  Hii 
sweet  and  lovely  sprit  diflFiises  itself  among  the  followers  of  Cfaiuly 
and  promotes  love,  joy  and  pe^e.  His  example  maniftufly  rises 
above  the  best  attumnents  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  view  of 
an  beholders  is  a  distmguished  honor  to  divine  grace. 

But  a  minister  has  otiier  duties  to  perform.  He  nrast  visit 
from  house  to  house,  and  converse  with  his  people  in  private.  Hs 
must  seek  access  to  tiiem  at  all  times,  and  administer  ooonaei, 
reproof,  and  consolation,  as  their  drcumstanoes  reqmre.  In  As 
perfbrmance  of  aD  these  duties,  the  dispootion,  which  I  have  beso 
recommending,  is  unspeakably  important  It  will  alhire  his  pee* 
pie  to  attend  to  his  instructions.  As  he  assomes  no  airs  ef 
hau^ty  superiority;  as  he  governs  bos  own  pa8d<»is,  and  is  alwa^fS 
patient  and  kind ;  they  wiH  freely  disclose  to  him  afi  their  difi- 
culties,  and  with  a  candid,  teachable  temper,  ask  his  oounaeL 
The  gentieness  of  his  disposition  will  render  even  h»  reprooft 
acceptable.  Who  can  take  olfence  —  whose  heart  is  hard  enoaj^ 
not  to  be  aflected,  when  a  minister  of  the  gospd  goes  to  bim,  and, 
with  meekness  and  tenderness,  honestly  tells  him  what  W  has 
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done  amiss,  and  annoimces  to  him,  not  the  resentment  of  a  man, 
but  the  displeasore  of  God  ? 

A  minister,  adorned  with  a  meek  and  qtdet  8{Hrit,  maj  be  ez- 
tensivelj  nsefnl  in  composing  disagreements  and  preventmg  strife. 
He  is  the  man  to  heal  woonds,  to  cahn  commotions,  and  extin- 
guish fires.  But  what  can  one  of  an  opposite  temper  d6  ?  Can 
wounds  be  healed  wiiii  his  scourge  ?  YfiH  you  send  a  fireband  to 
put  out  a  flame  ? 

But  I  mean  not  to  exalt  meekness  at  the  expense  of  other 
Tirtues.  In  fact  it  is  not  at  yariance  with  them,  and  nerer  would 
have  been  thought  so,  had  not  the  nature  of  the  one  or  the  other 
been  misunderstood.  Meekness  is  not  only  compatible  with  o&er 
virtues,  but  is  their  supp(»i  and  ornament.  It  is  necessary  eren 
to  decision  of  character.  Where  meekness  is  wanting  you  may 
find  the  stiffliess  of  a  bigot,  and  the  surliness  of  a  cynic ;  but  tiie 
deciaon  of  a  Christian  you  cannot  find.  The  Apostle  Paul  was 
distmgmshed  for  meekness  and  gentleness.  No  man  ever  had 
more  pliability,  than  he  who  became  all  thing$  to  aU  men.  Bk 
passions  were  under  such  control,  that  no  reproach  or  suffering 
could  ruffle  them.  And  yet  what  man  ever  had  more  firmnenf 
In  the  Captam  of  our  salvaticm,  this  combination  of  virtues  was 
perfect.  Meekness  and  gentleness  were  diffused  through  ail  his 
words  and  actions.     And  yet  his  firmness  was  immovable. 

The  same  consistency  appears  between  meekne$$  and  teal. 
Meekness  tempers  the  ardor  of  aseal,  but  never  e^ctinguishes  it. 
Nor  does  meekness  in  the  least  diminish  the  influence  of  seal ;  but 
by  directing  its  operations,  and  preventing  its  irregularities,  gives 
it  the  highest  possible  efficacy. 

Meekness  is  a  powerful  aid  to  ministerial  fidelity.  Harshness 
of  temper  throws  a  thousand  obstacles  in  a  mimster's  way.  It 
involves  him  in  difficulties.  It  exposes  him  to  perpetual  war,  and 
arms  the  very  elements  against  him.  From  these  difficulties  a 
minister  is  generaDy  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
gentleness.  This  diminisbes  the  number  and  hostility  of  his  op- 
posers.  It  clears  his  way  of  obtacles;  and  renders  his  duty 
practicable  and  easy.    No  minister  is  so  likely  to  preach  the 
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troths  of  revelation  with  peiseyering  fidelity,  as  he  who  preaches 
them  in  the  ynrit  of  love  and  meeknen.  This  will  make  him  bold 
to  dedare  all  the  counsel  of  (jod,  and  to  reproye  wickedness,  when 
yiolent  men  are  compelled  to  silence. 

The  importance  of  Christian  meekness  i^ppears  in  its  hcgpnf 
effects  on  a  minuter* %  mtuatian  and  et^oyments*  Although  it  is 
^metimea  considered  a  feeble,  inactiye  yirtoe ;  it  does  rsaUj  im- 
jMurt  to  a  mmister  the  highest  degree  of  energy,  and  aflbrd  him 
absolute  security  against  his  enemies.  Let  them  be  ever  so  nu- 
merous, and  their  wrath  ever  so  great ;  the  victory  will  be  his* 
But  be  it  remembered,  that  his  victory  is  not  obtained  either  by 
&roe  or  by  terror.  It  is  the  victory  of  wisdom  over  f(^y,  of  sober 
reason  over  passion,  of  relijpon  over  impiety.  This  honor  belongs 
to  every  minister,  who  follows  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus*  By 
governing  his  own  Sfurit,  by  returning  good  for  evil,  and  blessing 
for  cursing,  by  treating  his  oiq)osers  with  moderaticm  and  kind- 
neas,  he  discovers  a  greatness  of  mind,  which  often  melts  or 
confounds  them,  and  is  always  noticed  with  esteem  by  impartial 
spectators.  Besides  this,  he  obtains  a  victory,  which  the  worid 
seldom  beholds,  but  which  the  wise  man  esteems  above  all  others 
"^vitttny  WW  himseff^ 

^  His  warfare  is  within.    There  unfittigaed, 
His  fervent  spirit  labors.     There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself^ 
And  never  withering  wreathes.** 

Meekness  preserves  a  minister  froni  the  unhappiness  of  eonteih. 
Hon.  Whatever  others  do,  he  will  not  strive.  He  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  agitations  of  the  world  around  him.  While  others 
are  suffering  the  wretchedness  of  envymg  and  strife ;  he  enjoys 
the  pleasure  of  a  serene  and  peaceful  mmd.  And  he  often  enjoys 
the  additional  pleasure  of  seeing  serenity  and  joy  diffused  among 
those  around  him. 

The  value  of  such  a  temper  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
world  is  full  of  disorder ;  and  no  man  is  exposed  to  see  more  of  ' 
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H,  or  to  be  more  affeeted  bj  it,  tbaa  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He 
must  hare  trials.  How  ddi^ifiil  soever  his  prospect  at  the  be- 
^miing,  difficultj  lies  before  him.  The  day  maj  open  with  a 
dear  skj ;  but  dark  and  stormj  clouds  wiD  appear  before  night 
If  a  minister  fiuthfuUy  preaches  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  lives 
aceordin^,  he  most  eaeonfiter  ofqposilaon  in  one  form  or  other. 
But  amidst  aO  his  troubles,  he  has  peace  within.  Others  are 
a^tated ;  but  he  is  oomposed.  Others  may  load  him  and  his 
doctrine  with  ignominy.  But  he  is  gentie  and  patient.  No  re- 
sentful or  envious  thought  eorrodes  his  heart.  The  sweetness  and 
lenity  of  his  disposition  secure  to  him  an  inward  serenity,  which 
nothmgcan  disturb. 

Allow  me  to  say  further,  that  ministers  have  real  and  some* 
times  urgent  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  which  I  hxn 
been  recommesiding,  tn  their  conneetkm  and  ifUercourse  tpiih  eaek 
ifAer.  Tea,  brethren,  you  will  have  occasion  to  ezerdee  this 
Christpjike  dispositioQ  towards  your  feUow-laborers  in  the  sacred 
office.  They  will  be  caBed  to  struggle  with  difficulties  and  bear 
afflictions  which  will  make  an  i^peal  to  your  compassion  and  sym* 
pathy.  Therefore  ^^  put  <m  bowels  of  mercy.**  They  w31  need 
substantial  acts  of  friendship  from  you«  Therefore  ^^put  on  kindf- 
ness."  They  will  have  faults  of  character — foults,  wUdi  mscy 
interfere  with  your  comfort,  and  may  excite  feelings  of  didike-— 
feelings  which,  if  allowed  to  lodge  in  your  hearts,  may  lead  on  to 
animoraty  and  bitterness.  K  you  would  be  sure  to  foredose  evils 
so  much  to  be  dreaded,  then  put  on  meekness  and  fort)earance 
towards  your  brethren,  whatever  may  be  their  faults.  You  wiD 
cert^dnly  have  occasion,  more  or  less  frequent,  to  exercise  meek- 
ness, gentleness  and  forbearance  towards  your  fellow-laborers  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  on  the  other  hand,  your  brethren 
may  discover  some  faults  in  you,  which  may  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  exercise  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance  to- 
wards you ;  and  thus  it  will  be  as  the  Apostle  directs, — "  forbear- 
ing one  (mother^  and  forgiving  one  another." 

Finally,  consider  the  importance  of  the  virtue  enjoined  in  my 
text,  as  i^  ia  neeeinary  to  amrmlate  mirdstera  to  the  great  Shep- 
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herd  and  BiJiop  of  $auU.  He  is  your  standard.  Ilxyoareyaf 
then  steadily  apon  your  Lord  and  Master.  —  He  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart.  The  spirit  of  tiie  dove  perraded  his  whok 
diaracter  and  life,  particularly  the  closing  scene.  He  was  abused^ 
insulted,  reproached,  and  condemned.  Bat  the  Lamb  ot  God, 
though  possessed  of  power  to  orodi  his  eimnies  in  a  moment,  bore 
it  all  with  silent  meekness !  When  they  finished  the  work  of 
malice  and  cruelty,  and  nailed  him  to  the  cross ;  no  emotion  of 
iD-wiU  was  excited  in  his  breast ;  but  with  indescribable  compi»* 
don  and  tenderness  he  said,  ^'FattiMr,  for^e  them,  for  th^ 
know  not  what  they  do/' 

My  dear  brother,  behold  your  pattern !  See  the  lovely  Tirtae, 
which  ouj^t  to  beautify  your  diaracter,  and  to  perrade  your 
studies,  your  preaching,  and  your  pastoral  labors.  Cherish  this 
excellent  virtue.  Ghrow  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom ;  and  make 
all  your  trials  and  sufferings  subservient  to  tliis  end.  Banish 
finrever  that  proud,  irritable  temper,  which  rises  ag»nst  a  {iuthful 
reprover ;  and  always  consider  him  your  best  friend,  who  most 
pliunly  points  out  your  failings.  Comfdain  not  of  injuries.-* If 
at  any  time  your  feelings  are  disturbed  —  look  unto  Jem».  You 
can  find  no  other  perfect  example.  Tou  can  aim  at  no  honor  w 
hqspmess  so  great,  as  to  bear  the  likeness  of  him  who  was  nmk 
and  hwJy  m  heart. 
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VMLmOMD  AT  TBM  OBDINAXION  OF  THS  BIT.  JOIL  HA.WXB,  P.  B.,  IX  EABXVQBl^ 
CONN.,  MARCH  4,  1818. 


Hebrawi  18:  17.~Thbt  watch  vob  toub  novu  At  vbmt  tsat  Kun  onra 

AOOOUITT. 

A  HIHI8TBB  ci  ihe  gospel  most  gjye  account  to  God,  as  weD  as 
tt6  people  of  his  charge.  He  describes  to  them  the  transactions 
which  they  most  then  witness,  and  in  which  they  must  bear  a  part. 
But  he  should  remember,  that  it  will  be  a  day  of  judgment  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  them.  He  must  stand  before  Christ,  not  to  preach 
t^  gospel,  but  to  be  judged  by  it ;  not  to  disclose  to  sinners,  by 
the  light  of  diTine  truth,  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  but  to  have 
tihe  secrets  of  his  own  heart  disclosed ; — not  to  tell  his  flock,  that 
Christ  will  come  to  divide  them  from  one  another,  and  place  the 
eaints  on  his  right  hand  and  smners  on  his  left ;  but  to  take  his 
own  i^ace  on  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  his  character. 

The  final  account  of  a  minister  must  be  as  strict  and  impartial, 
as  that  o(  his  people.  No  allowance  will  be  made  in  his  favor, 
because  he  was  solemnly  ordained  to  be  a  Christian  pastor,  or 
because  he  went  through  the  common  labors  and  trials  of  the 
mmistiy.  Nor  wH  any  favor  be  riiown  him,  because  he  occupied  an 
important  staticm  in  the  church ;  -^  nor  because  he  preached  the 
trotii ; — nor  because  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  talents 
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and  piety.  Nor  will  any  allowance  be  made  m  his  favor,  because 
he  encountered  difficulties  and  suflferings ; — nor  even  because  his 
labors  were  successful,  and  many  blessed  him  as  Iheir  qsiritual 
father.  He  must  be  tried  by  the  same  unbending  rule  of  ri^t- 
eousness  with  others.  He  must  give  account  of  all  his  conduei, 
and  of  the  hidden  things  of  the  heart ;  particularly  of  the  motives, 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  sacred  office,  and  of  the  spirit  whidi 
actuated  his  studies,  his  vidts,  and  all  his  ministrations.  If  he 
has  been  a  faithful  shepherd,  he  will  receive  an  unfading  inheri- 
tance. The  review  of  his  pious  labors  and  sufferings  on  earth  will 
fill  him  with  emotions  of  unspeakable  delight ;  and  the  soub  con- 
verted or  edified  under  his  ministry,  will  be  his  joy  and  his  crown. 
But  if  he  has  neglected  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  what  can  he 
expect  but  the  frown  of  his  Judge  7  No  entreaties  for  mercy  can 
tiien  prevul.  He  must  see  at  an  appalling  distance,  tiiose  Messed 
mandons  which  were  once  within  his  reach,  and  wluch  he  per- 
suaded others  to  secure. 

This  brief  description  of  the  final  account  which  a  minister  cl 
the  gospel  must  ^ve  of  himself  at  the  last  day,  will  hdp  us  to 
see  yrh^i  practical  influence  the  expectation  of  that  account  ou^t 
to  have  upon  him.  This  influence  may  be  considered  in  relation 
to  a  minister's  oJfjectj  his  qualifieations^  his  dutieSy  his  faiUngt^ 
and  his  trials. 

First.  The  practical  influence,  which  I  am  to  illustrate,  re- 
spects a  minister's  object^  or  the  end  at  which  he  ou^t  to  aim. 
He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  earthly  pursuits  will  cease, 
and  earthly  interests  disappear,  and  when  the  Lord  from  heaven 
will  sit  upon  his  throne  to  judge  the  world.  What  will  the  minis- 
ter then  confflder  to  have  been  the  most  important  object  of  Us 
calling?  Will  he  not  see  that  nothing  ever  deserved  a  tiKwght 
compared  with  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edificaticm  and 
enlargement  of  the  church  ?  Will  he  not  then  see,  that  turning 
aside  from  this  great  object  to  pursue  wealth,  or  sdence,  or  per- 
sonal promotion,  was  an  abandonment  of  his  sacred  work  ?  When 
a  minister  fixes  his  eyes  upon  the  day  of  account,  he  must  feel, 
that  there  is  nothing  else  for  him  to  pursue  as  the  end  of  his  hdy 
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office,  but  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  adyancement  of  his  king- 
dom. Other  thing?  become  insignificant.  If  he  does  but  little 
for  the  salyalion  of  men,  he  does  but  little  of  his  proper  busmess. 
Let  him  do  anything  that  is  foreign  to  his  calling;  —  it  is  aU  a 
bubble.  Those  acquisitions,  cares,  labors,  which  do  nothing  to- 
ward saying  immortal  souls,  will  at  last  appear  as  the  chaff  of  the 
summer  threshing  floor.  Thus  if  a  minister  habitually  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  account ;  the  yiews  which  he  knows  he  must 
then  haye,  will  obtain  a  present  influence  oyer  him ;  will  withdraw 
him  from  eyerythmg  inconsistent  with  his  proper  work,  and  keep 
him  engaged,  with  steady,  ardent  zeal,  to  promote  the  reign  of 
Christ,  as  the  great  end  of  his  ministry. 

Secondly.  This  practical  influence  respects  a  minister's  qiudi- 
ficatioM.  If  he  judges  rightly  as  to  the  proper  object  of  the 
ministry,  he  will  perceiye  that  it  calls  for  high  qualifications ;  -* 
qualifications  far  aboye  what  he  possesses.  Whateyer  adyantages 
of  education  he  may  haye  enjoyed,  and  whateyer  length  of  time 
he  may  haye  spent  m  preparing  for  the  ministry;  he  will  fiUl 
down  in  the  dust,  when  he  compares  his  attainments,  either  moral 
or  literary,  with  the  high  mark  at  which  his  office  requires  him  to 
aim.  'Bjb  preyious  contemplation  and  study  seem  to  haye  done 
little  more,  than  to  fix  his  eye  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
before  him,  and  show  him  how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  obtain- 
ing the  requifflte  qualifications.  Now  a  proper  recollection  of 
bis  accountableness  to  God  will  prompt  him  to  unwearied  endeay- 
ors  to  obt»n  these  qualifications ;  —  qualifications  which  may  be 
held  in  low  estimation  by  the  worldly  mind,  but  are  of  great  price 
in  the  sight  of  Qod.  These  qualifications  he  will  pursue  with 
constant  asmduity.  Let  no  idle  intruder  interrupt  him.  Let 
DO  worldly  anxieties  &turb  him.  Re  is  studying  far  the  judg- 
ment  day.    Re  is  making  improvementsfor  eternity. 

Thirdly.  The  subject  is  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  a  min- 
ister's duties.  These  duties  are  so  numerous  and  difficult,  that, 
from  conscious  insufficiency,  he  is  sometimes  disposed  to  shrink 
back  from  them.  And  sometimes  while  attempting  them,  he  is 
ready  to  be  disheartened.    It  requires  a  mot^ye  of  no  common 
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efficacy  to  cany  him  forward  in  the  fSaoe  of  so  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  to  the  execution  of  his  arduous  work.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  is  that  which  we  are  now  considering* 
The  certsun  expectation  of  a  day  of  reckoning,  and  of  the  endless 
retributions  then  to  commence,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  a  pious  min* 
ister  above  discouragement,  and  to  insfttre  him  with  animation 
and  perseverance  equal,  in  some  good  measure,  to  the  obligations 
of  his  office.  Such  an  expectation  adds  new  strength  to  the 
inward  spring  of  holy  action.  Love  to  Qoi  rises  to  hij^ber  fer- 
vency, when  in  the  anticipated  light  of  the  last  day,  his  glorioas 
perfections  appear  with  new  splendor.  Love  to  souls  becomes 
more  tender  and  active,  when  a  minister  conaders  how  their  sal- 
vation will  aj^ar  before  the  bar  of  Christ.  Take  into  view  any 
of  the  momentous  duties,  which  devolve  upon  an  aabaasador  of 
Christ,  and  see  how  powerful  an  influence  the  expectation  of  giv- 
ing account  to  God  will  exert  upon  him. —  I  am  now,  he  says,  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel;  and  shortiy  am  to  stand  before 
Christ,  and  give  account  of  my  preaching.  I  am  gomg  fix>m  thi 
pulpit  to  tiie  judgment  seat.  Shall  I  not  then  faithfully  deliver 
the  message  of  Him  whose  I  am,  and  to  whom  I  must  ^ve  ao- 
count  ?  Shall  I  not  strive  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  put 
under  my  care,  and  whom  I  am  to  meet  before  the  tribunal  ai 
justice  ?  Shall  I  who  am  soon  to  stand  before  my  Lord,  spend 
that  time  for  my  own  ends,  which  he  conmiands  me  to  ^nd  in 
feeding  his  sheop  and  his  lambs  ? 

It  not  unfrequentiy  lu^pens,  that  nunisters,  who  oommenoe 
their  public  labors  with  a  good  measure  of  active  seal,  by  and  by 
grow  remiss.  The  busmess  of  their  office  loses  its  novelty.  Avo- 
cations multiply.  Domestic  cares  and  bodily  infirmities  increase. 
Want  of  success  disheartens  them.  Perhaps  opposition  or  neg- 
lect produces  alienation  in  their  feeling?.  They  are  in  danger  of 
growing  indifferent  in  their  work — of  neglecting  what  they  oan 
ne^ect,  and  doing  what  they  do  from  an  unwelcome  necesdty. 
But  the  habitual  expectation  of  the  final  account  is  eminently 
fitted  to  guard  a  minister  against  these  great  evils.  What  if  the 
business  of  his  office  does  lose  its  novelty  ?    Is  it  therefore  leas 
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xnomentoos  ?  Are  the  souls  for  whom  he  is  watching,  less  pre- 
cious ?  And  does  the  account  he  must  give  of  his  ministry,  lose  its 
importance,  because  it  draws  near  ?  Why  talk  of  novelty,  when 
he  is  domg  the  work  of  Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  foreyer  7  What  if  domestic  cares  and  burdens  increase,  and 
avocations  multiply  ?  Can  these  be  mentioned  before  his  Judge, 
as  an  exemption  firom  the  proper  duties  of  his  calling  ?  If  he 
keeps  his  final  account  in  view,  he  will  suflkr  no  cares,  or  burdens 
or  avocations  to  withdraw  him  firom  his  great  concern.  Do  bodily 
infirmities  begin  to  invade  him  7  This  will  remmd  him  that  his 
time  is  short,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand,  and  so  will  be  a 
new  motive  to  aU  proper  exertions  to  finish  his  work.  And  what 
if  his  labors  are  apparentiy  unsuccessfiil,  and  instead  of  beholdr 
ing  smners  turning  to  Gk)d,  he  sees  nothing  but  obstinacy  in  sin  7 
What  is  all  this  to  a  minister  who  looks  for  the  coming  of  his 
Lord,  and  expects  to  hear  that  vcnce  which  wakes  tiie  dead  7  He 
knows  that  he  is  not  to  g^ve  account  of  the  degree  of  his  success, 
but  of  the  fidelity  of  his  labors.  These  views  animate  him  to 
persevering  diligence ;  and  lead  him  to  consider  even  the  increas- 
ing guilt  and  wretchedness  of  sinners,  as  a  motive  to  still  greater 
seal  for  tiieir  conversion. 

I^e  would  &il  me  to  recount  the  improprieties  in  the  manner 
of  inculcating  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  have  arisen  firmn 
unsuitable  feeUng?  in  the  minds  of  preachers.  Sometimes  firom 
vanity  or  moonsideration,  they  hold  fi>rth  their  own  conjectures 
and  dreams.  Sometimes  the  troublesome  objections  urged  against 
them,  and  the  warmth  of  zeal  they  exercise  in  contendmg  for  the 
truth,  result  in  irritation  and  bitterness.  And  these  show  them- 
selves in  language,  looks,  and  tones  of  voice,  tiiat  wiU  cut  and 
chastise  opposers.  Better  preach  notiiing,  than  preach  even  the 
truth  in  such  a  manner  as  this.  Prejudices  are  multiplied.  Even 
Christians  catch  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  their  teacher,  and  lose 
much  of  the  beauty  of  their  character.  And  Christianity  itself 
18  adulterated  and  disgraced,  by  being  conveyed  through  the 
channel  of  pasdon. 

0  what  a  difiivenoe  there  is,  both  m  minner  and  e£foct,  between 
88* 
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fhe  preaching  of  one  who  forgets  the  future  judgment  and  is  gov- 
erned by  the  corrupt  pasaons  of  human  nature,  and  of  one  who 
habitually  and  feehnglj  recollects  that  he  must  ^ve  account ! 

Fourthly,  Every  minister  of  the  go^l  is  exposed,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  faults  of  character,  —  to  pride  and  vanity,  to  am- 
bition and  envy,  to  jealousy  and  evil  speaking,  to  love  of  wealth 
and  love  of  indulgence,  or  to  trifling  and  levity.  Now  if  minis- 
ters were,  at  all  times,  and  m  all  companies,  duly  mindful  that  the 
day  of  the  Lcai  is  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  give  account  for 
all  dieir  cmiduet,  they  would  watdxfuUy  guard  against  whatever 
would  detract  firom  the  beauty  of  their  character  and  exfoae  them 
to  the  disapprobaticm  of  their  final  Judge*  The  seriousness  and 
awe  of  such  a  sentiment  would  keep  them  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  all  smfiil  aflfectioDS  and  pursuits,  and  lead  them  to  say,  with 
the  Apostle,  ^^  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  Jioly 
conversation  and  godliness  7  " 

Fifthly.  The  subject  has  a  relation  to  a  minister's  triak. 
Trials  and  sufferings  make  a  part  of  his  office.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  work,  he  Hiay  see  before  him  an  enli^tened, 
generous,  united  people, — aad  a  church  of  active,  £Buthful  Chris- 
tians. He  may  be  surrounded  by  affectionate  Stthers  and  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry.  He  may  behdd,  in  every  directioa,  a  brij^t 
proq>ect  of  usefulness  and  comfort,  and  may  have  a  glow  of  healtb 
and  spirits,  that  makes  bri^tness  still  more  bright.  But  let  him 
not  be  daaded  by  the  splendor  which  ^compasses  him.  Let  him 
wait  a  little,  and  wait  in  prayer.  For  a  day  of  trial  will  come. 
If  he  preaches  £idthfully,  and  lives  faitlitfully,  some  who  have  the 
fenn  of  godliness,  may  find  themselves  too  heavily  reiHsoved,  and 
hbffa  to  speak  out  their  complaints  against  their  reprover.  Some 
may  fi)rsake  his  ministry.  He  mi^  see  that  the  fi>llower8  of 
Cbrist  do  not  grow  in  grace,  but  are  immersed  in  business,  or  dia- 
tsacted  by  sone  unhappy  strife,  and  so  are  turned  off  ficom  their 
ben^dent  exertions  to  extend  the  reign  of  Christ  The  order 
and  discipline  of  the  church  may  be  negjlected,  and  &tal  ecrors 
creep  in.  Parents  may  be  unmmdful  of  their  doty ;  while  chilr 
dean  aad  ymith,  H»  faopflTdf  tlie  chureh»  forget  their  Qreaiker,  are 
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weary  of  the  Sabbath,  and  ^ye  themselves  to  Tice  and  My.  In 
Us  U^  aad  holy  ealfing  he  may  labor  from  year  to  year,  and  yet 
see  those,  ibr  whom  he  watches  and  prays,  neglecting  the  great 
salvation.  He  may  cry  to  Him,  with  whom  is  (he  nsidue  of  the 
Spirit,  while  no  Spirit  comes  down,  no  rain  or  dew  descends.  And 
hb  own  soul  may  feel  the  horrors  of  a  spiritual  dnra^t. 

Or  if  the  merey  of  Ood  should  preserve  a  mhiister  from  these 
aflUctioBS,  he  may  have  to  enoonnter  othen.  His  heart  may  be 
grieved  to  find  the  want  of  vnkm  and  cooperation  among  tiioae 
who  soBtain  the  sacred  office,  and  to  see,  in  oonseqnenoe,  how 
litde  can  be  done  to  check  the  career  of  iniquity  and  error,  and 
promote  the  canse  of  teaming  and  religwn.  Or  he  may  have 
domestic  aflictiim.  It  may  be  his  sorrowfbl  lot  to  see  a  pioaa 
partner  expire,  and  find  himself  a  solitary  mouiner ;  or  to  see 
children  grow  up  m  disobedieDce,  or  die  m  an.  DiBfe!esBing  pain, 
or  lingering  sickness  may  befall  hkn.  And  he  may  begin  to  find 
that  the  vigor  of  his  health  and  qnbnts  is  breaking,  and  the  end  of 
hn  usrfufaiess  drawing  nigh. 

Now  whatever  trials  may  be  allotted  to  a&ithful  minister,  it  wiH 
be  of  great  use  to  him,  to  look  forward  to  the  day  of  account.  It 
wffl  aflRnrd  him  no  slender  suf^port,  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  time, 
when  all  In  sorrows  will  be  ended,  and  when  he  will  know  by 
experience  what  is  that  exceeding  ^reat  and  eternal  weight  ef 
g^ory,  which  ins  trials  have  been  working  out  ibr  hinu  With  such 
an  expectation,  he  wHl  regard  every  affliction  as  li^t  and  tran- 
sient. Devo«t  anticipation  of  the  last  day,  and  of  its  gloriovs 
transaetioBS,  will  strengthen  hit  heart  and  prompt  him  to  diligence 
in  duty,  aad  dSigonce  in  duty  is  one  of  the  best  supports  and 
oomforts  Ant  a  di^  of  adversity.  li  keeps  him  near  the  God  ef 
all  grace  and  eomfini,  and  ^ves  peace  which  the  w<vld  cannot 
gjfve. 

Let  mb  add,  that  the  contemplation  of  a  day  of  such  soleBm 
import,  and  of  bosiness  hk)  inoonqwurably  interestbg  to  every 
iBMBortal  soul,  and  so  immediately  eonneoted  with  an  eternity  of 
Uss  or  wo,  nrast  take  snch  hdd  on  the  heart  of  a  mimator,  as  in  a 
great  measure  -to  contraveoe  the  unhap]^  effects  of  adversity ; 
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must  impress  on  him  tiie  character  of  fortitade  not  to  be  subdued^ 
and  of  tranqniUitj  not  to  be  ruffled ;  must  preserve  him  from 
impatience  and  fainting  in  the  day  of  trod[)le9  and  open  to  turn 
sources  of  comfort  forever  inaccessible  to  the  worldly  mind. 

Mt  Deab  Brother, 

I  have  confidence  in  you,  that  throu^  the  grace  of  Christ,  you 
will  watch  for  souls  as  one  who  must  ^ve  account.  The  day 
of  judgment  is  to  be  solemnly  remembered.  Better  be  anyihing 
than  a  minister,  if  you  fijrget  it  The  remembrance  is  to  have  an 
influence  upon  all  parts  of  your  life ;  upon  your  studies,  your 
secret  devotion,  your  public  ministrations,  and  your  pastoral  vimts. 
Incasesof  doubt  and  difficulty,  lift  up  your  eyes  to  your  Lord  and 
Saviour,  just  ready  to  come  to  judgment,  and  ask  yourself^  what 
will  appear  best,  when  reviewed  before  his  tribunal ;  and  how  you 
diall  dispose  of  your  difficulties,  and  regulate  your  conduct,  so 
that  you  may  be  prepared  to  ^ve  up  your  account. 

I  hope,  that  neither  youth,  nor  health,  nor  the  affection  of  this 
beloved  society,  nor  any  of  the  pleasing  circumstances  of  your 
situation,  will  lead  you  to  view  the  day  of  account  as  fiur  distant 
It  will  be  present ;  and  you  will  ere  long  look  upon  it  as  past 
Your  venerable  predecessor  could  tell  you,  how  short  was  the 
interval  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  ministry.  He 
had  his  day  of  ordination.  He  preached  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  counselled  sinners,  comforted  believers,  visited  the  uck 
and  dying,  endured  affliction,  and  finished  his  work.  You  are 
commendng  the  same  course,  and  in  all  probability,  the  days  rf 
your  ministry  will  88  soon  beended.  The  Lord  grant  that  the  peri- 
od of  your  ministry  may  be  long.  But  the  longest  is  short  You 
will  soon  stand,  with  your  fathers  and  brethren,  before  the  Judge 
of  tiie  world,  to  ^ve  account  of  your  stewardship.  The  event  is 
so  certain  and  so  near,  that  I  seem  to  see  it  already  come.  I  see 
ycm  looking  up  with  a  countenance  foil  of  joy,  to  bdiold  your  g^ 
rious  Bedeemer  on  the  throne  of  judgment  You  turn  yovr 
thoughts  back  upon  the  scenes  of  your  mortal  state— your  child* 
hood  and  youth — the  season  of  your  educaticm — the  years  you 
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spent  in  oar  belored  Seminary-^  tfaf  daj  of  your  induction  into 
ttbe  holy  ministry — the  truths  inculcated  and  the  i»^eFt  offered 
up  on  tiiat  aotemn  oocaflkm.  In  the  ekar  Ug^t  of  this  day  of 
glory,  you  look  back  upon  your  nmustry.  Sty  new,  did  you  foel 
too  seriously  the  magnitude  of  tbe  sacred  ofltoe  7  Did  you  de?ote 
yourself  too  ezclui^ely  to  iiie  gpreai  ead  of  your  mimstry  f  Did 
you  lote  the  children  of  Ood  with  too  much  tenderness ;  or  lakri 
with  excessive  solicitude,  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  ?  Did  the 
cause  of  Christ  lie  too  near  your  heart  ?  Or  did  you  keep  your 
eye  upon  it  too  steadily  ?  Did  you  preach  too  affidctionately,  or 
too  faithfully  ?  Did  you  pray  witti  too  much  fervor  ?  Did  you 
make  it  a  subject  of  too  deep  concern,  how  you  should  live,  and 
how  you  should  die  ?  Did  you  think  too  much  of  this  day  of 
account  7  Has  it  not  arrived  as  soon,  and  is  not  its  importance  as 
great,  as  you  expected  7  And  did  you  ever  set  too  high  a  price 
upon  the  approbation  of  your  Saviour  imd  Judge,  —  or  upon  this 
redeemed,  spotless  church,  now  presented  before  tiie  presence  of 
his  glory  witii  exceeding  joy  7 

Brethren  and  friends  of  this  sooibtt, 

You  too  are  gmng  to  judgment  The  time  is  as  important,  and 
as  near  to  you,  as  to  your  minister.  And  it  is  as  important  both 
to  him  and  to  you,  as  though  it  were  now  present.  When  you 
witness  its  transactions,  and  bear  a  part  in  them,  eternal  happiness 
will  be  as  dear  to  you,  and  endless  misery  as  dreadful,  as  they 
would  be,  if  you  were  now  listening  to  the  l^  sentence  of  your 
Judge.  Regard  then,  the  day  of  God,  so  long  desired  by  the 
saints  and  so  dreadful  to  sinners,  as  a  present  reality — as  actuaUy 
oome ;  and  looking  back  from  this  scene  of  ineffiible  solenmity, 
gay— did  your  "ministers  ever  paint  in  too  strong  colors  the  evil 
of  sm,  the  vanity  of  the  world,  or  the  dreadfulness  of  endless 
puiushment  7  Did  they  ever  urge  you  too  earnestly  to  repent, 
and  prepare  to  meet  your  God  7  Did  you  oflbr  up  too  many 
prayers  for  your  minister,  or  for  the  church  7  Did  you  strive  too 
earnestly  to  enter  in  at  the  strwt  gate  7  Do  you  regret  it  now, 
that  you  forsodc  all  for  Christ,  or  did  so  much  for  his  cause  ? 
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Where  now,  Oh  ye  duldren  of  God,  whefe  now  are  those  worldly 
attachments  and  cares  which  hindered  yoor  growth  m  grace,  and 
kept  you  poor,  when  all  the  riches  of  Christ  were  before  yon? 
Where,  now.  Oh  sinners,  are  those  days  of  mercy  you  (mce 
enjoyed  ?  And  where  are  those  shadows  of  time,  for  which  yea 
tamed  away  from  the  Saviour,  and  despised  the  joys  of  his  kmj^ 
dom? 
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A   SERMON 


DIEJTZBSD  IN  THl  SBOOHD  BAPTIST  OHUBGH  IN  BOSTON,  OCT.  S8,  18&,  IT  < 
OBSDIATION  Of  BSY.  ALTA  WOODS,  D.  J>. 


1  Co]^  PAKTB  or  CHAP.  ZH. — Now  there  are  direnitiee  of  gifb,  but  the  i 
Spirit — And  there  are  diyenities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  who 
worketh  all  in  alL  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  ereiy  man  to 
profit  withal  For  to  one  man  it  given  hj  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom  ;-^ 
to  another,  the  working  of  miracles ;  to  another,  prophecy. — Bat  all  these  woHl- 
eth  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will. 
For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that 
one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also  is  Christ  For  by  one  Spirit  are 
we  all  baptised  into  one  body. — For  the  body  if  not  one  member,  bat  many. 
If  the  foot  shall  say,  Becaase  I  am  not  the  band,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is 
it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Becaase  I  am  not  the 
eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body  ?  — And  the  eye  can- 
not say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet  I 
have  no  need  of  yon.  Nay,  mnch  more  those  members  of  the  body,  which  seem 
to  be  more  feeble,  are  necessary. — And  whether  one  member  sofibr,  all  the 
members  saffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rqoioe 
with  it    Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

Whbrbvsr  Hie  author  of  this  Epistle  went,  he  found  nothing 
80  active  m  withstanding  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
in  marring  its  divine  form,  as  the  selfishness  of  the  heart.  Even 
those  who  professed  to  love  God  supremely,  and  their  neighbors  as 
themselves,  showed  frequentlj,  that  thej  were  still  chargeable 
with  the  spirit  of  pride  and  emulation,  and  needed  the  purifying 
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influence  of  divine  truth.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
church  in  Corinth.  Those  very  endowments,  which  Christ  had 
imparted  to  the  Corinthian  believers  for  the  confirmation  of  his 
gospel,  were  made  an  occasion  of  strife.  In  the  text,  the  Apostle 
labored  to  remove  the  evils  which  existed  among  them,  and  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  and  duties  which  they  were  prone  to  neglect. 
He  informed  them  that  the  divemifitd  endowments  of  Christians, 
particularly  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  distributed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  were  intended,  not  for  the  gratification  of 
self-love,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  church.  This  he  illustrated 
by  the  similitude  of  the  human  body,  all  the  parts  of  which  stand 
in  an  intimate  relation  to  one  another,  and  are  necessary  to  the 
beauty,  strength,  and  tiie  perfection  of  the  whde  body.  He 
showed  tiiat  no  Christian,  especially  that  no  public  teacher  should 
glory  in  his  own  qualifications  or  endowments,  but  should  use  them 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  tiie  edifymg  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Applying  this  interesting  portion  of  Scripture  to  our  own  case, 
let  us,  brethren,  distinctiy  consider  the  error9  affomit  which  we  ate 
here  guarded^  and  the  duties  here  meuleated. 

Rrst.  We  are  here  guarded  agamst  supposdng  that  no  differ- 
ence  eodste  and  that  no  diatinction  is  to  be  made  among  the  mem- 
hers  of  Christ^s  church.  There  are  some  who  think  that  all 
Christians  are  on  the  same  level ;  that  all  have  the  same  right  to 
preach  the  gospel,  to  be  guides  and  teachers  in  the  church,  and 
to  administer  Christian  ordinances.  Now  from  whatever  source 
tiliis  opinion  is  derived,  or  whatever  may  be  the  form  it  assumes,  it 
is  entirely  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  make  a  distinction  among  men  in  regard  to  office, 
and  describe  the  different  places  to  be  occupied,  and  the  difierent 
duties  to  be  discharged,  by  the  members  of  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom. The  text  in  particular  guards  us  against  every  approach  to 
&e  error  above  mentioned,  by  referring  us  to  the  human  body,  the 
members  of  which  occupy  different  places  and  perform  difierent 
functions,  some  higher  and  some  lower,  though  all  are  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  body. 
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The  opinion  that  all  Christians  ought  to  hold  the  same  rank,  is 
con^ary  to  the  plan  of  OoiTs  toorks.  In  what  part  of  the  world 
can  you  find  anything  favorable  to  such  an  opinion  7  There  is  no 
nation  or  society,  in  which  all  are  or  coold  be  upon  a  level,  either 
as  to  office  or  mfluence.  Where  in  the  whole  creation  can  you 
discover  anything  like  a  system  of  perfect  equality  ?  Even  those 
who  fill  the  office  of  the  ministry^  are  not  in  aU  respects  upon  a 
level.  I  reject  the  idea  of  distinct  orders  among  the  ministers  of 
Christ.  Still  we  cannot  but  perceive  that,  within  the  compass  of 
ihat  one  office,  there  are  different  stations  to  be  held,  and  different 
duties  to  be  performed,  and  that  the  variety  of  qualifications  which 
ministers  possess,  exactly  fit  them  for  those  different  stations  and 
duties.  The  Apostle,  with  Ids  eye  directly  upon  the  public  teach- 
ers of  reli^on,  repeatedly  asserts  that  there  are  different  qualifica- 
tions and  duties,  and  labors  to  show  m  what  light  those  differences 
are  to  be  regarded.  ^^  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first, 
apostles;  secondarily,  prophets;  thirdly,  teachers;  after  that, 
miracles,''  etc.  — "  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will." 
And  it  is  a  fact,  that  whatever  men's  speculative  opinions 
may  be  on  this  subject,  they  act  agreeably  to  the  views  of 
tiie  Apostle.  His  views  are  perfectiy  consonant  to  the  circum- 
stances of  human  beings,  and  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Gk>d's 
works.  In  the  concerns  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  concerns 
of  civil  society,  there  are  places  of  extraordinary  importance 
to  be  occupied ;  works  of  uncommon  magnitude  and  difficulty  to 
be  accomplished.  Who  shall  be  designated  for  those  places  ? 
Who  shall  be  called  to  accomplish  tiiose  works  ?  Are  all  qualified 
aHke?  No.  We  always  inquire,  who  possess  the  talents  and  traits  of 
character,  best  suited  to  the  particular  offices  to  be  filled.  When 
we  find  this  suitableness,  we  are  satisfied,  and  act  accordingly. 
A  man  who  should  act  on  any  other  principle,  would  be  essen- 
tially wanting  in  Christian  prudence,  and  would  show  that,  how- 
ever honest  his  heart  may  be,  he  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
interests  of  religion. 

Secondly.  We  are  here  guarded  against  the  error  of  sup- 
posing, that  God  furnishes  us  with  any  talents,  whether  ordinary 
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or  eztraordinarj,  merely  fbr  our  own  sake.  It  is  a  vain  conceit, 
for  any  man  to  think,  that  the  favors  which  Qoi  bestows  apo& 
him,  are  expressions  of  regard  to  him  personally,  and  are  in- 
tended for  his  own  reputation  or  interest.  The  Apostle  teaches 
us,  that  no  man  is  made  for  himself;  that  Qoi  designs  all  our 
powers  and  acquisitions,  for  the  good  of  the  church;  that  the 
public  teachers  of  religion,  with  their  diverse  endowments,  are 
parts  of  Christ's  spiritual  body ;  just  as  itke  eyes,  hands  and  feet 
are  parts  of  the  natural  body,  and  are  designed  to  be  subservient 
to  its  security  and  happiness.  A  man's  eyes  are  not  endued 
with  the  power  of  vision  fbr  their  own  sake,  but  that  they  may 
be  of  use  to  the  body.  Nor  are  his  feet  endued  with  their  pe- 
culiar powers  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  sustaining 
and  moving  the  body.  So  of  all  the  members.  A  minister  <^ 
the  gospel,  who  has  the  views  and  feelings  inculcated  by  the 
text,  will  say  within  himself;  these  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties, these  acquisitions,  this  power  of  communicating  instruction^ 
this  influence  in  society,  these  opportunities  for  useful  action, 
were  not  given  me  for  my  own  sake.  Grod  bestowed  them  as  the 
Father  of  the  creation,  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Let  my 
object  be  correspondent  with  his.  And  let  me  never  be  guHty 
of  devoting  his  gifts  to  any  other  purpose,  than  that  for  whidi 
he  designed  them. 

Thirdly.  The  text  guards  us  against  ambition.  The  principle 
here  inculcated  is,  that  Grod  divides  to  his  ministers  severally 
such  talents  and  qualifications,  as  will  fit  them  for  the  place  finr 
which  he  designs  them ;  and  will  most  effectually  promote  the 
good  of  the  church.  But  ambition  strives  for  self-promotion. 
It  cannot  be  satisfied  with  usefulness.  It  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  will  of  God.  It  aspires  after  a  distinguished  name,  or 
a  distinguished  office.  This  passion  sometimes  prompts  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  aim  at  a  place  above  that  for  which  Gk>d  de- 
ngned  him.  The  foot  aspires  to  be  the  head.  A  minister  of 
the  gospel,  laboring  in  a  retired  ntuation,  d^res  to  preach  to  a 
larger  or  more  cultivated  con^gation,  to  live  in  a  more  fadi- 
ionable  style,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  more  refined  society. 
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Sneh  are  the  aspirings  of  his  ambitious  heart.  But  God  may 
have  already  assigned  him  his  proper  place.  In  his  retired, 
peaceful  situation,  he  might  feed  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ's 
flock.  His  days  mi^t  pass  pleasantly  away,  filled  up  with  the 
labors  of  love.  He  mi^t  enjoy  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of 
those  to  whom  he  ministers,  and  witness  among  them  the  firuits 
of  the  Spirit.  But  his  ambition  seeks  a  higher  place.  Suppose 
he  obtains  a  higher  place ;  —  and  suppose  that  place  proves  to 
be  above  his  qualifications.  How  deplorable  the  consequence! 
He  must  experience  ihe  unhappmess  of  one,  who  has  been  im- 
pelled by  the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  act  against  the  plan  of  divine 
wisdom.  His  ambition  has  totally  defeated  itself;  for  his  best 
efforts  now  secure  him  far  less  respect  than  he  had  before.  His 
whole  character  has  been  depreciated,  in  proportion  as  he  has 
risen  above  his  place. 

But  suppose  that  a  man,  who  holds  the  sacred  office  in  a  re- 
tired station,  seriously  thinks  himself  fitted  for  a  more  important 
post,  and  that  the  judgment  of  his  most  judicious  fiiends  coin- 
cides with  his ;  he  ought  still  to  guard  against  resorting  to  any 
measures  inconsistent  with  uprightness,  with  modesty,  or  with 
Christian  contentment.  In  regard  to  such  a  subject,  there  are 
several  considerations,  which  ought  to  be  made  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  a  Christian  mmister.  The  first  is,  that,  through  the 
influence  of  self-love,  he  is  liable  to  mistake  respectmg  his  own 
qualifications,  and  that  others  are  liable  to  mistake  on  the  same 
subject,  through  the  influence  of  a  prepossession  in  his  favor. 
God  may  see  that  his  present  situation  is  better  suited  to  his 
talents,  and  more  favorable  to  his  usefulness  and  comfort,  than . 
any  other.  He  should  consider  too  that  the  situation  which  he 
contemplates,  may  contain  trials,  difficulties  and  sufferings,  which 
he  has  not  the  firmness  to  encounter,  and  which,  should  he  be 
actually  exposed  to  them,  would  make  him  si^  after  that  place 
of  retired  labor,  which  he  had  been  so  ready  to  leave.  And 
even  if  he  is  really  qualified  for  a  higher  place,  this  may  not  be 
ibe  proper  time  for  his  removal.  It  may  be  the  purpose  of 
Qodf  in  due  time,  to  introduce  him  to  a  station  of  greater  im- 
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portance  and  better  salted  to  his  talents,  than  the  one  which  be 
now  has  in  view.  Let  him  then  remain  quietlj  in  the  place 
which  divine  providence  has  assigned  him,  remembering  that  it 
is  a  higher  honor  than  any  man  deserves,  to  be  permitted  \o 
preach  the  gospel  anywhere ;  and  remembering  too,  that  if  God 
would  have  him  remove  to  another  sphere  of  action,  he  will  sea* 
sonablj  indicate  his  pleasure. 

Biit  there  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject,  A  man  may 
aspire  to  a  place  for  which  he  is  well  qualified,  and  to  which,  ao* 
cordmg  to  the  arrangements  of  divine  providence,  he  is  socm  to 
be  introduced — he  may  aspre  to  that  place  for  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  station  of  distinguished 
usefubess.  But  he  fixes  his  eye  not  upon  its  usefulness,  but  its 
honor.  Even  if  he  resolves  on  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness^ 
it  is  still  for  his  own  credit.  It  is  not  the  glory  of  Christ,  but 
his  own  glory  that  excites  his  zeal.  In  all  that  he  does  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  an  elevated  place  in  the  church,  and  in  all  lua 
efforts  to  discharge  its  duties,  he  has  an  ultimate  reference  to 
himself.  Now  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  is  actuated  by  such 
a  motive,  may  conceal  his  baseness  fix)m  man.  But,  m  the  eye 
of  God,  he  is  altogether  selfish  and  vile,  an  enemy  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  And  he  is  preeminently  guilty,  because  he  mixes  his 
ambitious,  selfish  designs  with  the  duties  of  a  sacred  and  holy 
calling. 

Fourthly.  The  Apostle  here  guards  us  against  every  degree 
of  envy  towards  those  who  are  above  us.  Envy  is  a  mixture  of 
pride,  meanness,  and  malignity.  It  is  a  covert  warfare  against 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  misery  itself  to  the  breast  where  it 
dwells.  I  am  ashamed  to  think,  that  this  vile  passion  ever  shows 
itself  in  ministers  of  the  gospel.  What  reason,  brethren,  can  we 
have  to  envy  those,  who  in  respect  of  talents,  place,  or  reputa- 
tion, are  superior  to  us  ?  Suppose  we  should  beoome  superior  to 
them ;  would  it  be  right  for  them  to  envy  us? — Are  there  not 
places  of  various  degrees  of  importance  to  be  occupied  ?  And  is 
it  not  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  nuse  up 
men,  who  shall  be  qualified  for  those  different  places  ?    And  wiB 
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jou  set  jronrself  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  7  But 
adde  from  this — what  cause  can  we  have  to  envy  those  above 
OS  ?  Are  not  men,  who  are  called  to  fill  stations  of  micommon 
importance,  exposed  to  great  difficulties,  hardships  and  sufferings  ? 
In  truth,  it  requires  benevolence,  resolution,  and  self-denial,  for 
men,  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  be  willing  to  occupy 
such  stations.  Those,  who  have  passed  fnm  more  retired  places 
to  those  which  are  more  public  and  important,  are  often  resfdj  to 
sink  under  the  burdens  which  oppress  them,  and  often  sigh  after 
tiie  peaceful  labors  and  pleasures  thej  have  left. 

But  there  is  another  fault,  nearly  connected  with  this,  namely, 
a  sprit  <^  repining  and  discontent,  because  we  are  not  distin- 
guidied.  Let  us  never  forget  the  severe  recompense  which  was 
awarded  to  the  indolent  and  repinmg  servant,  who  had  but  one 
talent.  That  the  welfiure  of  the  church  may  be  promoted,  Qoi 
has  seen  fit  to  prepare  men  for  the  different  places  which  are  to 
be  occupied,  and  the  diflbrent  works  which  are  to  be  accomphshed. 
No  one  has  any  right  to  say,  that  his  talents  and  services  are 
<^  no  consequence  to  the  church.  ^^  If  the  fbot  shall  say,  be- 
cause I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  ther^ 
fore  not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  diall  say,  because  I  am 
not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  therefi)re  not  of  the 
body  ?  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ? 
If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  7  But  now 
hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  tiie  body,  as  it 
hath  pleased  him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where 
were  the  body  7''  Some  men  seem  to  lose  all  motive  to  exer- 
tion, when  they  find  that  they  must  act  in  a  subordinate  place. 
But  m  reality,  tiiose  who  possess  ordinaiy  talents,  and  are  des- 
tined to  ordinary  duties  in  the  ministry,  are  m  some  respects 
more  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  than  those  of 
distinguished  talents.  The  good  which  is  to  be  done  by  them  is 
greater  m  the  amount,  and  requires  a  larger  number  to  accom- 
plish it.  To  convert  sinners  and  edify  the  church  is  the  grand 
object  of  the  ministry.  By  whose  labors  is  this  object  to  be 
efaiefly  promoted  7    Not  by  tiie  labors  of  tiie  fow,  but  of  tiie 
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many.  Those  ministeTa,  tlien,  who  are  callod  to  diachargo  &o 
ordinary  duties  of  the  sacred  oflioe,  are  not  to  indulge  a  epirit  of 
repining  and  discontent,  as  though  their  sibiaticm  was  degraded^ 
or  their  employment  of  little  value.  It  is  &r  otherwise.  Their 
employment  is  the  same  as  that  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  iq)OBtles.  It  is  the  same  as  iliat  which  chiefly  «igaged  the 
attention  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  during  his  public  ministry. 
Indeed,  the  employment  of  any  one,  who  is  called  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel,  is  knportant  and  honorable  in  a  degree  not 
to  be  measured.  And  ministen,  howerer  obscure  their  atnatiooy 
who  fiuthfully  preach  tiie  gospel,  do  a  great  work,  and  will  re- 
ceive great  honor  at  the  eonung  of  their  Lord.  Instead  there* 
fore  of  repining,  it  becomes  them  to  bless  God  for  his  mearoj  in 
putting  them  into  the  ministry,  and  suffermg  them,  in  any  cir* 
comstances,  to  labor  in  such  a  heavenly  work ;  and  instead  of 
yielding  to  discouragemMit,  to  rouse  to  action  all  the  powers  they 
possess,  and  do  as  much  as  possUde  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Let 
us  watchfully  guard  our  minds  against  the  habit  of  making  audi 
oomparisons  <^  ourselves  with  others,  as  will  lead  to  repining  or 
discontent.  Let  us  fix  our  tiiou^its  upon  the  magnitode  of  the 
work  which  Ood  has  asngned  to  us,  the  vast  importance  of  doing 
it  faithfully,  and  the  hi^piness  of  being  approved  of  our  Judge. 
And  let  us  bear  in  mind  how  worthless  all  distinctions  among  m 
will  appear  at  the  last  day,  except  that  b^ween  the  iaitiiful  and 
the  un&ithfid. 

iifthly.  Ministers  who  are  plaeed  m  hi^  stations,  are  here 
guarded  against  se^^-camplacenej^  and  oonUm]^  of  oAen.  *^  Tk% 
eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  ntw  again 
the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  nmdi  mora 
those  members  of  Ae  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  art 
necessary."  One  who  holds  a  superior  place  in  the  chnn^  is 
as  much  dependent  on  ethers,  as  they  upon  him.  The  eye  needs 
the  hand,  as  mneh  as  Ae  hand  tiie  eye.  And  in  a  per&ct  body, 
even  tiie  feebler  members  are  neeessary  as  well  as  tiie  stronger. 
Why  shiwdd  you  despise  any  nunisters  of  the  goq)el,  beoaose 
their  sitaation  is  lea  oonqwnious  ttan  youss  7    The  Lord  3mm 
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hm  given  tbem  tiior  tdente^  ftnd  aUotted  to  them  their  mtaatka 
and  emptoymeDt  Will  yoa  despise  the  beneroleDt  appointment 
of  Chrirt  ? -^^despifle  thoee  whom  Christ  has  choien  to  the  woik 
of  oonverting  sinners,  and  training  np  his  peojde  for  heftven  7  — 
those  whose  labors  are  as  essential  as  your  own,  to  the  greafc 
d)ject  of  redeeming  love  7 

Fnrther.  K  those  who  occnpj  subordinate  stations,  had  been 
placed  in  your  condition,  their  repotation  and  nsefnlness  nughli 
hare  risen  mnoh  higher  than  yours ;  and  yoo,  if  placed  in  their 
GonditioB,  might  hare  qspeared  to  maoh  less  advantage  than 
they.  To  despise  them,  therefore,  may  be  to  despise  thoee,  who 
possess  an  ezoeBcMe  <^  eharaoter^  both  mteUeetnal  and  morale 
siq)erior  to  your  own. 

Let  me  also  warn  any  of  my  brethren,  against  making  ao 
elevated  <dice  an  oeeasion  of  ieff-tomplaeeneg.  Bemember  that 
your  bttng  m  sodi  an  offioe  is  no  evidence  of  the  divine  com* 
placenoy*  God  often  nuses  men  up  to  exalted  places,  in  whom 
his  all-searching  eye  sees  no  real  goodness.  They  may  possess 
certain  qualifications,  wfaidi  he  can  make  subservient  to  the  pnr- 
poaes  of  his  providence.  And  with  a  view  to  this  subserviency^ 
he  may  place  them  in  an  office  of  distmgoished  importance,  and 
lead  them  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to  tbem,  m  a  useful  and 
acceptable  manner ;  althouj^  he  knows  that  a  day  is  at  handi 
wboi  tiMy  wiU  be  ttimbeml  with  hypocrites  and  unbelievers* 
This  is  a  subject  of  tremendous  import,  and  so  &r  from  leaving 
any  room  for  setfKKymidacencyy  it  should  fiU  «s  all  with  fear  and 
trembling. 

Consider  further,  that  Ood  may  sometimes  put  men  of  incon- 
siderable talents  in  high  stations,  for  the  vciy  purpose  of  ezpoa- 
ing  their  My  in  aspiring  to  distinotioii,  and  of  wanung  others  to 
be  content  with  their  place  And  what  is  stiU  more  dreadfiily 
he  may  sometimes  punish  the  secret  wickedness  of  men,  by 
plamng  them  m  those  tinted  stations,  where  their  wickedness  wiU 
be  disposed,  and  so  will  invcAve  them  in  merited  disgrace  and  ruiub 
While  they  are  in  a  kwer  station,  some  corrupt  and  odious  pas- 
sion may  be  nididged  in  their  hearts,  tibough  covered  firom  the 
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world;  and  ihey  may  be  acquiring  a  reputation  and  infloenoe 
which  they  deserve  not,  and  which  would  be  hasardous  to  the 
interests  of  religbn.  In  ri^teous  judgment,  Grod  may  raise  them 
to  a  higher  place,  where  the  restraints,  which  they  formeriy 
felt,  will  be  removed,  and  where  the  particular  passion,  which 
tiiey  before  kept  from  tiie  public  eye,  will  acquire  strength,  and 
act  itself  out.  But  the  moment  it  does  this,  their  character 
is  stigmatised,  and  they  sink  into  ignominy  and  wretchedness. 

For  those  who  occupy  hi^  stations,  to  indulge  feelmgs  of  self'^ 
complacency,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  piety.  If 
you  indulge  such  feeling?,  you  do  as  much  as  to  ascribe  your  ex- 
altation to  your  own  eflforts  or  your  own  worthiness,  like  that  im- 
pons  king  who  walked  in  his  palace,  and  with  pride  and  self- 
exaltation,  said :  ^^  Is  not  this  great  Babyton  which  I  have  built 
—by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  glory  of  my  majesty?'' 
You  remember  how  quickly  Qoi  showed  his  abhorrence  of  such 
kniHety.  ^'  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there  fell 
a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  0  kmg  NebuchadneiEar,  to  thee  it 
is  spoken ;  the  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee."  If  any  of  you, 
brethren,  are  jdaced  in  important  stations,  forget  not  to  asoribe 
it  to  ^vine  providence.  It  is  Ood  who  nused  you  up ;  and  his 
hand  is  to  be  devoutly  acknowledged.  Every  circumstance  of 
your  life  has  been  ordered  by  his  wisdom.  Let  the  praise  of  all 
your  talents,  your  acquisitions,  and  your  usefuhiess  be  attributed 
to  him.  And  instead  of  taking  any  credit  to  yourselves  <ni  account 
of  your  station,  remember  how  iar  you  have  feiled  of  accom- 
plishing the  duties,  to  which  your  office  binds  you. 

Such,  brethren,  are  the  errors  of  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  to  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  liable,  and  from  which 
the  passage  before  us  is  suited  to  guard  tliem.  Consider  now 
briefly  tiie  peculiar  duties  which  it  enjcnns. 

The  great  duty  suggested  by  the  text,  is  mutual  hve.  Tim 
is  a  duty  of  high  importance  among  Christians  in  general.  But 
there  are  special  reasons  why  mutual  love  should  be  cherished 
by  ^ninisters  of  the  gospel.  They  not  only  love  the  same  Lord, 
and  look  for  the  same  inheritance,  but  are  engaged  in  the  i 
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emplojmenty  and  are  devoted  to  the  same  saored  cause ;  circum- 
stances, which  tend  to  produce  the  sincerest  aiection.  Their 
work  is  80  arduous,  and  so  many  are  the  difficulties  thej  must 
encounter,  that  thej  greatly  need  each  other's  friQndship.  Let 
ministers,  then,  love  one  anotiber  with  pure  hearts  fervently.  Hie 
friendship,  which  binds  them  together  should  be  deep  and  imk- 
der.  It  should  exclude  all  strife,  and  all  suspsoioo.  It  should 
have  strength  to  endure  trials,  and  to  last  as  long  as  fife  lasts. 
It  should  bum  with  a  flame  so  pure  and  steady,  that  death 
itself  cannot  extbguish  it  It  should  be  so  holy  m  its  nature 
and  tendency,  that  those  who  are  under  its  influence,  will  seiie 
every  opportunity  for  uniting  in  Christian  conversation,  and 
bending  the  knee  together  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

This  love  would  lead  ministers  to  rejoice  in  each  other's  use- 
frdness  and  honor.  ^^  If  one  member  of  the  body  be  hcnnired, 
all  tibe  members  rejcHoe  with  it"  If  we  sincerely  love  the 
church,  that  reputation  or  usefufaiefls  of  our  brother  whieii 
promotes  its  wel&re,  will  certainly  g$ve  us  satisfiMtioQ.  9np* 
pose  that,  in  all  valuable  qualifications,  he  is  our  superior. 
It  is  just  so  much  the  better  for  the  church.  Why  is  it  not  as 
weU  for  a  brother  of  yours  to  do  good,  as  to  do  it  yoursdf  ?  And 
if  so,  why  is  it  not  as  well  for  him  to  possess  those  superior  tal- 
ents which  qualify  him  to  do  good,  as  for  yoo  to  possess  them  t 
And  why  should  you  not  feel  as  real  a  satis&otion  in  his  superior 
qualifications  and  usefulness,  as  you  would  in  your  own  7  Are 
fliey  less  valuaUe  because  they  are  his,  and  not  yours  ?  God 
does  not  regard  them  so.  And  why  should  you  ?  I  say,  breth- 
ren, we  ought  not  only  to  look  without  dissatisfaction  on  the  supe- 
rior talents  and  usefulness  of  others,  but  heartily  to  rejoice  in 
ihem,  and  to  Uess  Qod  for  them.  And  this  we  certainly  shall  do, 
if  we  love  our  brethren  as  ourselves,  or  if  we  feel  a  real  attadi- 
ment  to  the  common  cause.  Let  us  banish  forever  that  wretched, 
infernal  temper,  which  is  dissatisfied  at  the  superiority  of  others. 
It  is  a  temper  which  would  fill  the  whole  moral  creation  with 
misery  ;  because  all  moral  creatures  must  forever  see  one,  who  is 
infinitely  above  them,  and  who  will  receive  ^ry  which  they  can 
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never  attain.  K  we  rejoice  in  the  infinite  excellence  and  glory 
oi  Qoi,  we  shsdl  rejoice  most  in  that,  which  has  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  him.  And  sorely  those  most  resemble  God,  who 
rise  the  hi^ipst  in  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  do  the 
most  good.  That  very  saperiority  of  talents,  reputation  and  use- 
fulness which  occasions  uneasiness  to  the  envious  heart,  occasions 
joy  to  the  benevolent.  Let  us  bless  God  for  all  Ae  instances  in 
which  he  gjves  eminent  qualifications  to  his  servants.  And  let  us 
labor  and  pray,  that  the  next  generation  of  ministers  may  rise  to 
far  higher  degrees  of  learning,  piety,  and  usefulness,  dian  any  oS 
us  have  attained.  The  Lord  endue  them  with  such  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence,  as  will,  in  future  ages,  cast  a  shade  over 
the  brightest  tndts  of  our  character.  The  Lord  bring  forward  a 
time  when  conunon  Christians  shall  rank  as  high,  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ministers  of  the  present  day,  and  ministers  as  hi^  as 
apostles^  and  when  the  best  of  the  present  generation  shall  be 
spoken  of,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  children  in  compari- 
son with  men. 

Cordial  sympathy  with  our  brethren  is  another  duty  wUch  the 
Apostle  happily  illustrates  in  tibe  text.  '^  If  one  member  suffer, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it.''  ISCnisters,  in  conmion  with 
others,  must  have  various  personal  and  domestic  afflictions.  Li  all 
these  afflictions,  our  brethren  need  our  sympathy,  and  we  theirs. 
ACnisters  have  various  weaknesses  and  defects,  both  natural  and 
moral,  which  occasion  them  manyapamful  struggle,  many  an  hour 
of  sadness  and  discouragement.  Nothing  on  earth  can  aflford 
them  so  much  comfort  and  assistance,  as  the  sympathy  of  their 
brethren.  This  sympathy  should  be  free  and  spontaneous,  like 
that  which  all  parts  of  the  body  have  for  any  member  whidi 
is  wounded,  or  sufiers  pain.  It  should  be  sincere  and  active. 
The  hand  is  instantiy  extended  to  aflbrd  needed  relief  to  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  or  to  alleviate  its  sufferings,  ilt  emblem  of  what 
ought  to  exist  in  the  church,  and  in  the  ministry.  Our  hearts 
should  instantiy  be  touched  with  the  afflictions  of  a  brother.  We 
should  hasten  to  his  relief.  -  And  if  we  can  do  nothing  more,  we 
should  give  him  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  we  wish  to  relieve 
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him.  To  an  afflicted  miiuBter,  such  prompt  and  tender  aympathy 
from  his  brethen  is  one  of  the  most  precious  C(msolation8.  And 
when  this  sympathy  cannot  be  expressed  by  personal  attention,  it 
should  be  done  by  fraternal  correspondence.  This  mode  of  assist- 
ing and  comforting  our  brethren  is  of  much  higher  consequence  than 
we  are  apt  to  think,  whether  they  are  sufiering  private  afflictions, 
or  contending  with  difficulties  which  result  from  their  publio 
station. 

There  is  one  duty  suggested  by  the  Apostle,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  oyerlooked ;  I  mean  the  duty  of  conferring  some  special 
marks  of  kindness  upon  those  whose  talents  and  situations  are 
less  distinguished.  To  inculcate  this  duty,  the  Apostle,  with  the 
most  delicate  sensibility,  reminds  us,  that  we  sometimes  pay 
special  attention  to  those  members  of  the  body  which  are  wanting 
in  gracefrdness  or  strength ;  —  so  &r  are  the  more  distinguidied 
parts  of  the  body  from  appropriating  the  whole  of  our  regard.  In 
like  manner,  we  should  sometimes  pre  special  attention  to  those 
of  our  brethren,  who  are  not  blessed  with  any  of  the  higher  traits 
of  character.  We  should  defend  tiiem  from  injury  and  contempt. 
We  should  cover  their  infirmities  and  weaknesses.  We  should 
assist  them  in  everything  that  is  good ;  and  be  sure  to  asiaign  them 
useful  and  honorable  employment. 

Finally.  The  Apostle  here  suggests  the  duty  of  union  and 
eooperation  among  the  servants  of  Christ.  All  the  members  of 
the  natural  body  act  together,  each  one  in  its  proper  place,  in 
promoting  the  welfiure  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part.  The 
cause  of  Christ  is  rei^y  one.  His  kingdom  is  one,  and  comprises 
all  his  obedient  subjects.  His  subjects  all  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  him,  and  to  one  another.  As  friends  and  disciples  of 
Christ,  they  have  one  common  interest,  one  great  object  of  affec- 
tion and  pursuit ;  that  is,  the  honor  of  their  Lord,  the  prosperity 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  purposes. 

There  may  be  different  denonunations  of  Christians  and  of  min- 
isters, and  each  of  these  denominations  may  have  s(»nething 
peculiar  to  itself,  both  as  to  the  external  forms  of  reli^on,  and  the 
particular  methods  of  promoting  it.    In  regard  to  these,  there 
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may  be  an  honest  difference  among  those  who  tore  tiie  Lord  Jaeoi 
and  who  endeavor  to  know  and  do  his  will.  Among  these  diflforent 
denominations,  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  comi^eie  eodperation. 
Such  cooperation  is  not  to  be  attempted,  and  may  not  at  present 
be  desirable.  But  the  moment  you  come  to  anything  whidi 
belongs  to  tibe  substance  of  Christianity,  anything  essential  to  the 
great  interest  of  the  church,  or  the  common  dnties  of  relig^n, 
ministers  and  Christians  ought  all  to  be  one.  Here,  there 
should  be  a  cordial  and  perfect  cooperation.  Here  all  the 
friends  of  Christ  do  fully  agree.  And  they  ought  to  shoif 
their  agreement.  Cooperation  here  is  a  natural  and  practicable 
duty.  Should,  therefore,  the  ministers  of  any  denomination  be 
full  of  ardor  in  pronM>ting  what  is  local,  or  what  is  peculiar  to  a 
particular  part  of  Christ's  kingdom,  while  they  look  with  coldness 
on  what  relates  to  the  common  interest  of  the  church ;  they  would 
show  that  their  hearts  are  misguided  through  the  deeeitfolness  of 
sin.  When  the  day  of  decision  shall  come ;  when  the  H^t  of 
truth  ^all  shine  forth  in  its  glory  from  the  tiirone  of  Qod,  and  aD 
the  delusions  of  the  understanding  and  the  passions  shall  cease ; 
we  shall  see,  that  what  related  to  our  own  personal  interest,  or  the 
interest  of  one  particular  denomination,  in  distinction  from  tiie 
common  interest  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  was  worthy  of  Httie 
or  no  regard.  Then  eyery  object  will  vanish  out  of  sight,  but  the 
worth  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  tiie  gk>ry  of  Christ,  and  the  dis- 
tinction, so  joyful  on  one  side,  and  so  tremendous  on  the  other, 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Oh !  that  Christians  of 
every  name  might  anticipate  the  views  and  feelings  tiiey  win  have, 
when  aU  these  clouds  and  shadows  shall  flee  away,  and  the  wIk^ 
moral  worid  be  filled  with  the  clearness  and  splendor  of  divine 
truth. 

But  here  there  is  need  of  serious  caution.  For  Chrbtian 
fellowship  and  cooperation  can  properiy  go  no  further,  than 
there  is  real  agreement.  With  all  who  manifiwtiy  belong  to 
the  body  of  Christ  and  love  his  cause,  we  ought  gladly  to  unite  in 
aO  those  duties  which  are  common  to  them  and  us,  and  in  every 
measure  which  is  suited  to  advanop  tiie  general  prosperity  of  the 
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^moli,  wbatover  suBor  diflfereooes  may  at  present  exist  But  ijf 
-ve  wooldy  itt  aiv  way^  unite  vith  those,  who  do  w>%  mainfa»in  wh^fc 
we  believe  to  be  the  essential  pxinmples  of  Christiamtj^  the  turnip 
Wiat  not  extend  to  anjthjing  which  involves  those  pmciples.  Wq 
^m  salfoly  Bmte  with  them  in  those  things  only^  in  wfaidii  theip 
peonliar  views  can  have  no  efiect  on  what  we  bc^ve  ixx  be  tii# 
vital  interests  of  irelig^.  In  a  word,  while  we  ot^^  to  exeici^jG^ 
^  sinoerest  good  will  and  kindness  towards  aU  men,  tpwardl 
itK>se  espeeiatly,  who  have  in  onr  opinion  imbibed  penudons  errpra;; 
we  cao  properly  maintain  Christian  fellowship  with  tbps^  only^  wlu)^ 
i^gcee  with  vfi  respeoting  tho  essentijpt  principles  of  our  hoi; 
?eiigon, 

Mt  P«a»  Nsphbv, 

I  cawot)  for  a  moment,  call  to  ren^mbrano^  what  God  bMi 
d^ne  for  you,  and  by  what  ways  he  has  brought  yo^  hither,  witt^ 
Q19A  a  delightfid  unpreBsion  of  his  great  gopdness^    About  elevens 
years  ago,  your  bcmored  father  and  I,  alter  a  long  8^»aration,  h^ 
upezpectedly  Ijie  pleasure  of  meeting  at  our  native  place.    Wish* 
bg  as  I  did  to  express  my  c<»rdial  gratitude  for  the  pons  concent 
hf  had  shown  for  me  when  J  was  a  child,  I  proposed  that  his  sou, 
whom  he  had  very  affectionately  named  to  me,  should  receivQ  % 
piqblic  education^  and  proffered  all  ihe  assistance  in  my  power  in 
canying  such  a  design  into  effect.    Many  a  time  ha^  his  hear^ 
iMftd  mine  been  filled  with  the  tenderest  emotions,  at  the  thoug^bt; 
of  the  interview  we  then  had,  and  of  the  consequence^  which  have 
flowed  from  it    And  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  all  tbo 
solicitude  which  I  have  felt  for  your  welfare,  and  the  sincei^ 
tfcough  VQiy  defective  efiforts  I  have  made  for  your  improvement^ 
have  received  a  four-fo]d  reward.    I  say  it  to  the  glory  of  Hin^ 
who  has  been  the  guide  of  your  youth  —  to  the  gloiy  of  that  grace 
which  has  made  you  what  you  are. 

If,  my  dear  nephew,  you  look  back  to  the  time  when,  as  we 
hope,  God  called  you  with  an  holy  calling,  and  gave  you  to  expeN> 
li^iee  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  ^o^ 
Ghost;  and  then  to  the  time  when  you  began  the  arduous  labor 
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of  preparing  for  the  ministi^  by  a  regdlar  fitertury  and  tfaeologicill 
education ;  and  if  you  call  to  remembrance  the  whole  oonrse  tif 
jrour  lifo  since ;  yon  mudt  pehseive,  that  yon  are  indebted  to  the 
goodness  of  Qoi  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  that  yoU  are  boond, 
by  everlasting  obligatlofis,  to  devote  y(mr  talents,  your  life,  your 
iHiole  being,  to  his  holy  service.  Ton  are  not  yomc  own.  The 
powers  of  uund  which  yon  possess ;  the  literary  acqnnitions  whidi 
you  have  gained ;  your  skill  in  sacred  -criticism,  your  theological 
knowledge,  and  all  your  qualifications  for  the  iTork  of  the  mini^ 
try,  and  for  the  particular  oflSce  you  are  now  called  to  flD,  are 
g^ven  you  by  the  Head  it  the  church.  And  for  ifhat  are  they 
^ven  ?  To  fill  your  heart  with  vanity  and  self-complacency  ?  To 
excite  and  gratify  an  aspiring  ambition  ?  The  Spirit  of  Qoi,  I 
trust,  has  taught  you  a  very  difierent  sentiment.  Jurt  fai  proposi- 
tion to  your  talents  and  your  attainments  ih  kndwledge,  are  your 
obligations  to  love  Qoi  and  promote  his  cause.  Tour  underataadj^ 
ing,  your  heart,  your  learning,  your  time,  health,  and  infliH 
ence  are  Qod's.  Pride,  then,  is  impiety;  it  is  sacrilege.  Banifili 
it  forever  fi:t>m  your  heart.  Or  if  it  strives  to  maintain  its  fdaoe 
there,  make  unceasbg  war  against  it.  And  let  the  hateful  thing 
be  made  to  destroy  itself,  by  occasioning  deeper  humility  and  self- 
abhorrence. 

'  Study,  preach,  and  labor  firom  love  to  Christ,  a  princi|^  of 
action  infinitely  nobler  than  ambition.  Let  that  love  be  your 
ruling  passion.  •  Under  its  holy  influence,  strive  in  all  things  to 
excel ;  but  with  such  a  temper,  that  you  will  always  be  pleased 
with  the  superior  excellence  of  others.  Forever  avoid  the  dispo- 
ffltion  of  those  who  envy  the  height  which  they  cannot  reach,  and 
who  endeavor  to  stain  and  depress  the  fisurest  character  which 
they  see  rising  above  them. 

Tou  are  engaged,  my  dear  nephew,  in  an  enterprise  great  and 
arduous  for  any  man,  especially  for  one  so  young  and  inexperi^ 
enced.  But  your  Saviour  offers  you  his  all-sufficient  grace.  And 
there  is  one  thing  which  cannot  be  mentioned,  without  brining 
into  view  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God ;  tiiat  is,  that  the  whol# 
course  of  your  education  has  manifestly  been  directed  by  Us 
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providence  with  a  view  to  the  particular  station  for  which  you  are 
designated/  Your  education  has  been  suited  so  exactly  to  pre- 
pare jou  for  that  station,  that  if  jou  had  from  the  first  definitely 
fixed  your  thou^ts  upon  it,  you  could  not  have  made  any  desira- 
ble alteration  in  your  plan  of  study.  With  this  view  of  the  merciful 
guidance  which  Qoi  has  afforded  you,  and  with  a  full  reliance  on 
his  grace,  take  courage,  and  go  forward  in  your  work,  always 
keeping  a  steady  ejp.  uponjyoui^  g^at  obj^t.  While  laboring  to 
discipline  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  and  to  promote  the  intereetB 
of  learning,  remember  that  you  are  a  Chriitiany  and  a  minisUr 
qf  the  goq>el^  and  that  it  is  your,  ,duty,  in  bpth  characte^^  to  skixe 
for  the  promotion  of  true  religion,  as  your  great  object.  Gk)  for- 
ward then  in  the  strength  of  God.  Be  fidthful  unto  death ;  and 
your  merciful  Saviour  will  ^ve  you  the  crown  of  eternal  life.   - 

*  IhU  to  the  p^aad  edition  of  the  Sermtm, 
The  partfealar  dtnmtioa  referred  to  wm  a  Profetsonhip  In  Oolnmbia  College 
in  the  District  of  Colombia.    After  that,  the  Ber.  Alva  Woods,  was  Ibr  sevenl 
years,  President  of  the  College  in  Lexington,  ILj^  and  then,  for  a  longer  time, 
Pkesident  of  the  College  in  Tnscaloosa,  Alahama. 
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1  Cor.9;  as.~I  am  xadb  all  tmtcQB  to  11.L  ftsiff,im:t  t  mant  bt  itt 

MBAK8  BAYS  BOMB. 

Thbbb  18  perbaps  no  passage  of  Scripture  which  has  been  more 
frequently  mismtorpreted  ihan  this;  and  none  which  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  more  contrary  to  the  deagn  of  the  writer. 
The  principal  abuse  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  those,  whose  tem- 
per inclines  to  indecimon  and  tamiditj,  and  who  endeavor  to  juslafy 
this  weakness  of  character  by  the  account  the  AposQe  here  ^ves 
of  his  own  conduct.  The  mistake  which  has  in  this  way  be^ 
committed,  and  the  injuiy  which  has  resulted  from  it  to  the  inter- 
ests of  reli^on,  have  been  so  palpable,  that  some  have  been  led 
to  discard  altogether  the  principle  of  action  asserted  in  the  text, 
and  thus  have  fallen  into  errors  as  rei^y  hurtful  to  reli^on,  as 
those  which  they  have  labored  to  avoid. 

It  becomes  then  a  matter  of  consequence,  to  determine  what 
views  the  Apostle  meant  to  express  by  the  language  of  the  text,— 
^*  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men."  What  is  the  import  of  this 
declaration  ?    And  what  are  the  limitations  and  cautions  to  be 
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obseffred,  in  a  piradseal  ap|4icatictt  df  k  to  siiiisten  at  the  present 
duy. 

Let  ud,  in  the  first  plaoe,  dee  iriiat  fight  ^tn  can  derive  firom 
passages  in  the  saxne  Epistle  relstting  to  the  same  general  subjeet. 

In  the  precedmg  chapter  the  Apostte  introduces  a  question  as 
to  the  lawftihiess  ^f  eating  things  offered  k  tooriiee  to  idols.  Hie 
teaclies,  that  in  those  who  partake  of  the  sacrifice,  there  may  be 
no  violation  of  a  good  conscienoe ;  and  yet  that  they  on^t  scr«^ 
pulofosly  to  abstain,  ff  Iheir  partaking  would  be  any  iiyury  to 
others.  ^  Let  erety  one  of  us  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to 
edification."  In  other  words  we  diouM  oemMer  the  lOonscienoeB 
and  weaknesses  of  Uiose  around  ua^  and  be  ready  to  give  up  our 
own  liberty,  and  as  &r  as  may  consist  with  hi^er  obligations, 
our  own  riffkti  too,  for  tiie  sake  of  doing  good.  But  the  particvh 
lar  design  of  the  Apostle  in  the  teict  becomes  still  more  apparent 
from  the  Terses  immediately  preceding.  In  various  forms,  he 
asserted  Ids  right  to  a  mi&tenance  from  those,  to  whom  be 
preached.  But  to  prevetit  objections  wMcfh  might  arise  agaiast 
the  ChristiaB  reE^on^  and  ho  give  additional  weight  to  his  iastruo- 
tions,  he  forebore  to  txrge  ibis  tight.  The  mention  of  this  instance 
of  his  benevolence  led  him  to  state  mote  partic«dariy  in  irittt 
manner  he  tegulated  his  cottduct  in  rebtion  to  such  subjects  at 
these.  Though  he  was  in  Ifae  fairest  sense  free,  yet  fi)r  the  piav- 
pose  of  doing  good,  he  mfisde  hbnself  a  'servant  to  alL  ^^  Unto 
the  Jews,"  he  says,  ^'  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  mij^t  gain  the 
Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  th^  law,  aa  under  tfae  law,  that  I 
might  gain  Qiem  that  are  under  tite  law ;  to  them  that  are  without 
law,  as  without  law,  (being  not  without  hw  to  God,  but  under  law 
to  Christ,)  that  1  mig^t  gain  them  that  are  without  law ;  to  ibe 
weak  became  T  as  weak  that  I  mighft  gam  iiie  weak ;  I  am  made 
aD  ttiings  to  all  men,  tiiat  I  mi^t  by  all  means  sa^  some."  Im 
things  mdifferent,  "he  eoirfbrmed  to  the  feelings  and  ^uatomsef 
fiiose  around  him.  In  this  practice  of  yielding,  he  went  as  far 
as  he  could,  consistently  witti  dufty.  Be  never  erM;ed  leftBce  bj 
deviating  ukmecedsarily  from  &e  opimoni  or  nttimen  of  tlioee> 
^th  whom  be  wafi  conversant. 
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But  we  ebaHl  be  further  aided  iu  fixing  the  proper  limitations  of 
the  Apostle's  meaning,  by  a  consideration  of  the  object  he  aimed 
at.  ''  I  am  made  (dl  things  to  all  men^  Aat  Indght  hy  aU  meoHS 
save  some.^^  His  olgect  was  the  salvation  of  man.  The  means 
be  adopted  were  suited  to  promote  this  object.  And  if  so,,  it 
must  be  clear  that^  in  becoming  all  thing?  to  all  men,  the  Aposlle 
could  not  haye  conformed  either  to  the  sins^  or  to  the  errors  <^ 
men  — as  such  a  conformity  would  haive  had  an  influence  directly 
contrary  to  his  olgect.  For  th^  aame  reason,,  he  could  not  have 
withheld  divine  truth.  JRor  }^  couffl^red,  divine  truth  a^  the 
means  df  taming  men  &om  their  sins,  a^d,  tr^iping  them  up  fixr 
heaven.  To  suppose  that  he  suppressed  any  of  the  p89entifd  truths 
of  revelation,  or  that  be  ^ther  t&ught  or  countenanced  error,  }B 
to  suppose  that  he  not  only  jSbrgot  the  end  of  his  preaching,  bi|t 
put  a  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  attainmg  it. 

It  was  still  of  great  importance,  as  a  means  of  promoting  his 
object,  that  be  should  abstain  from  everything  in  the  mode  of 
preaching  that  would  bar  the  minds  of  men  against  conviction,  ^r 
fomish  them  either  with  advantages  to  oppose  reli^on,  or  witii 
an  excuse  tor  neglecting  it.  The  consideration  of  lus  object  must 
also  have  induced  him  to  forego  any  personal  gratification,  for  the 
good  <^  his  fellow-creatures,  and  in  all  cases  to  exhibit  a  kind  and 
peaceful  deportment.  We  see  what  his  disposition  was  in  respect 
to  bis  maintenance*  ^e  clauned  it  as  lus  unquestionable  ri^t. 
But. as  there  were  some,  who  might  impute  wrong  motives  to  him 
if  he  should  urge  his  (^aim,  and  mi^t  by  that  means  acquire^a^ 
influence  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Christianity;  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  forbear.  The  mention  of  this  led  him  to  state  more 
iiilly,  as  in  the  text,  that  principle  of  condescension,  and  self- 
denial,  by  which  he  sought  to  help  forward  the  salvation  of  men. 
If^  then,  a  question  arise  in  our  minds,  respecting  the  duty  or  jnp;- 
priety  of  any  particqlar  instance  of  compliance,  it  ypiil  conduce 
direotiy  to  a  iiat^&fitory  answer,  to  inquire,  whether  it  will  have 
an  influence  fi^ocaUe  to  ^e  salvatioi^  of  men.  TVill  it  produce 
or  strengthen  v^  ottiersi.i^,  dispositiqn  to  listen  to  the  truths  of 
God's  word,  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  religion?    Will  it  be  like- 
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\j  to  myeet  us  wiib  groatier  power  over  their  consciences,  or  .to 
open  the  ayenpios  of  th^  hearts  to  the  doctrines  we  preach  ?  Or 
wiUit^Mnyimst^.oorii^aence^aQd  render  it  more  difficult  thanit 
wo^d  gthervrise  l>e^topake  an  impression  upon  others  in  &¥or 
pf  relig^cm  ?  WiH  the  rememluanQe  of  it  create  embarcassment 
in  our  .ft^elipgi, .  imd  hold  us  hack  from  any  faithful  endeavors 
for  thw  oonv^rsi^n  7  This  referenpe  to  th^  end  of  the  ministiy 
is  frequept^  of  gr^at  mementr  in  case?.  p£  a  doubtful  character. 

But'Wf  ipay  discoY^r  still  more  d^arlj  what  n^ust  have  been 
the  Apostle's  meaning  ia  the  wo^ds  of  the  tszt,  by  attending  tp 
other  p(waffe$  found  in  hi$  ydstles,  and  to  hi$  ffwn  praotiee.  Qe 
eigoins  the  duty  of  fiutbfullj  declaring  iiiris^  truth,  and  <^  coiir 
l^dhotg  earnestlj  for  the  fisdth  once  delivered  to  the  aunts.  He 
exhorts  IKmo^jtto  preAcb  the  irord ;  to  be  instant  in  season,  and 
out  of  season ;  to  sp^alpQie  things  vrhich  become  sound  doctrine.; 
foid  ivsver  to  be  S0lupipe4i/of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  In  his 
Jewell  address  to  th^  church  at  Ef^^esus,  he  says^  that  he  had 
not  shunned  to  declare^,  all  the  counsel  of  Ood ;  tha^  he  had  sp 
faithfully  preached  the  truth,  thi^t  h^  was  pure  from  the  blood  <^ 
all  men.  In  another,  place,:  he -rspea^ps  of  himself  and  his  fellowr 
apostles,  as  havii\g  renoun^  all  dishqnesty  and  craftiness;,  i^ 
not  handliQg.jthe  word  of  God  doc^sitfully,  but  bj  n^uaifestation 
of  the  truth  commending  themselves  to  every  man's  consciencie^^i 
Hb^  QgU'Of ,  Qod.  f f  WO'  are  not,"  he  say^  ^^  as  noany  who  oor- 
ropt  the.  word  of  God^  bu,t'  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  Qod,  in  the 
nght  of  God,  speak*  we  io,  Christ"  Sp(^  w^^  ;bi^  directions  if> 
QHmothy ',  and  such  the  account  he  gave  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
labor^rp.  .  His  practice  ifas  correspondent,  \yhat  doctrine  or 
duty  of  Ctbriftiaiuty  did  bo  ^nceal  ?  .  Wh^  prevalent  error  gr 
9)9  did  .he  not.  expose  luid  reprobate^?  Ue  covdd  npt  howev^i^ 
declare  all  the  truths  of  religion  at  onc^ ;  and  he  ]fas,  of  coursi^ 
under  the  necessity  of  selecting  the  tilths  to  be.  declared  on  each 
particular.occamon.'  Qutiin  thatiselectiof^be  was  not  influenced 
by  feav  of,  man,,  nor  by  dread  of  reproach  ftod  sufering,  npr  ^7 
desire  of  a]^la«se ;  buttjby  that  benevolence  which  .aimed  at  1^ 
islvationof  men,. and  tbat.wisdQmwbiqb  phose  the  9)ost  si^itable 
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ttettig  to  ^^m^  it.  Ib  Ike  cotirae  of  Ub  ttinistty,  he  vtAiiKiBeed 
flie  doc^ti^es  of  tbe  gospel  inthout  hxiy  MsefyfttioB,  «Dd  defenMl 
tti€M  Agttfist  the  nost  nartM  aui  violent  ^poMrSw  WheB  Ad 
Pttd  say  of  IBus  or  that  doctrine  at  t^^on— ^  it  is  i^tte^ded  inik 
86  many  ^ffionltie8^  and  Uable  to  eo  tamj  objections  or  ^AnsM) 
liiat  it  is  best  to  pasB  over  it  in  olence  f  T^ben  £d  he,  on  any 
pifoper  occasion,  refrain  from  declaring  the  trBtti,  beciitte  he 
thohght  jt  would  expose  him  to  inoon^emence  and  sirffering  T  lei 
his  ^{Hsrtles  answer.  Let  Ihe  hieftoty  ef  his  fift  idttswel^  It  was  hsy 
ttiore  than  -any  other  Apostle,  who  plainly  taught  those  priticiides 
^  Christianity,  which  ha^  been  an  oflbnce  to  ^  widced  wioid. 
It  was  A^'^^ldiable  «id  ccmdeecending  as  he  was^-^wfco  bekBy 
de<slar«d  those  very  doctrines,  which  certdn  prodent  'sonls  <9f 
tnoA em  days  thhik  we  ought  nevet  to  dedasre.  Here  tiie  Apostfe 
tnade  no  compronrise.  He  procMcned  and  ttofended  ^  Irvlh  4n 
nkl  its  length  and  breadth,  whether  mefn  wouM  hear,  or  tMbear*; 
he  did  it,  knowing  Ihat  it  worid  be  %  savor  of  death  unto  death) 
(n  wen  as  ISb  unto  life.  Had  he  been  wOhng  te  givi»  ^erp  a  few 
^drhies  whiA  were  speciaHy  oftnsive,  he  nught  hare  preached 
an  the  rest  and  yet  escaped  mariyrdom.  Bat  he  had  reoeived  h 
eominsnon  from  the  Lord  •ef  heaven  and  earih ;  -and  he  execi^ed 
ittt  cemmasdon  feithfUly,  Ihough  frilly  aware  ft  wodd  is^  hfai 
his  life. 

On  Ihis  pifft  of  the  subject,  then,  we  are  teft  in  no  4o(M^ 
PauPb  being  made  aH  thbgs  to  all  men,  hnplied  no^uoh  confoni^ 
ity,  as  prevented  him  from  declaring  any  part  of  divine  truth,  ift 
from  dechring  it  in  snc^  a  manner,  as  was  most  fikely  to  eonv^ 
to  others  the  very  conceptions  of  it,  which  he  had  in  bk  own  nrind^ 
And  it  te  an  wit  of  justice  to  the  Apostle  to  add,  that,  notwl&- 
Aanding  Us  candor,  and  his  dispodtion  to  conferm,  he  was  as  ftr 
as  pdssilAe  from  Countenancing  those,  who  held  doctrines  Subver* 
iSve  (X  the  tlhristian  religion. 

It  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  even  in  respect  to  his  preadi^ 
ing,  the  spirit  which  the  Apostie  expressed  in  the  text,  had  an 
important  influence.  He  showed  a  m3d,  amiable  temper.  S) 
preached  witii  great  humility,  and  witti  rincere  affection.    B6 
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warned  men  with  tears.  He  mamfested  great  unwiOmgnesd  to 
Wotmd  the  feelings  of  men,  and  never  did  it,  except  when  it  was 
required  by  love  and  Suthfulness.  As  to  those  things  which  were 
itfflde  from  &e  object  of  his  commission,  he  was  ready  to  conform 
to  others. 

Were  it  necessary,  I  could  illustrate  the  important  principle, 
which  governed  the  Apostle,  by  referring  to  the  life  of  Ckrigt. 
Paul  had  the  spurit  of  his  Lord  and  master.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  Christ  conformed  to  his  countrymen  in  those  things,  and  in 
those  things  only,  in  which  he  could  do  it  without  transgressing 
the  divine  law  himself,  or  giving  countenance  to  transgression  in 
otiiers.  He  conformed  to  common  usage,  as  to  the  modes  of 
speedi,  and  social  intercourse.  He  conformed  to  the  established 
precepts  and  rights  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  was  completely 
^  Jew.  And  to  cut  off  occasion  of  complaint,  he  did  what  no  Jew 
tould  willin^y  do,  that  is,  paid  tribute  to  Caesar.  In  these  and 
Oilier  instances,  in  which  Jesus  practised  conformity,  it  is  clear, 
VtiaX  there  was  no  violation  of  any  precept  of  the  moral  law ;  and 
that  his  object  was  to  prevent  needless  offence,  and  to  accomplish 
the  benevolent  work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  Such 
Wa&  the  conformity  of  Christ,  and  such  the  end  it  was  intended 
t6  accomplish.  Doubtless  the  conformity  of  Paul,  both  as  to  its 
nature  and  object,  was  substantially  the  same. 

Thus  from  an  examination  of  the  Epistle  and  chapter  contun- 
tng  the  text,  from  a  consideration  of  the  end  which  the  Apostle 
dought,  from  his  instructions  to  Timothy  and  others,  from  his  own 
conduct,  and  from  the  life  of  Christ,  which  he  made  his  model,  it 
is  evident,  that  his  practice  of  becommg  all  things  to  all  men  im- 
plied no  disposition  to  quiet  the  proud,  rebellious  heart  by  with- 
holding any  portion  of  divine  truth  —  no  disposition  to  refram 
from  a  faithful  annunciation  of  the  law  or  its  high  sanctions  —  no 
dispodtion  to  refrain  from  declaring  the  guilt  of  man,  or  the  evil 
of  sin,  or  the  only  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  To 
these  and  other  like  subjects  his  conformity  was  never  extended. 
It  was  limited  either  to  his  own  personal  rights  and  comforts,  or 
to  those  opinions  and  customs  of  men,  which  were  in  their  nature 
indifferent. 
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The  prindpleB  which  have  now  been  exhibited,  may  asnst  us  to 
guard  against  the  two  extremes^  to  which  ministeFS  are  liaUe, 
in  respect  to  the  subject  under  consideration ;  the  one,  excemoe 
pliancy  ;  the  other,  too  unbending  a  8trictne$s  ; — the  one,  a  di$por 
9ition  to  cortformto  others  in  everything.;  the  other,  an  unwilling^ 
nes8  to  conform  in  anything.  To  both  these  extarc^es  ministers 
are  exposed  ;  and  into  both  they  have  actuallj  fedlen,  to  the  great 
injury  of  religion.    . 

Shall  we,  then,  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  minister  who  errs  on 
the  side  of  an  easy  conformity,  and  consider  a  few  mcnnents,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  character,  and  the  pleas  by  which  he  attempts 
to  justify  himself.  The  character  he  exhibits,  is  that  of  too  great 
flexibility.  To  gratify  his  desire  of  pleasmg,  he  adopts,  with  little 
discrimination  the  practices  of  others,  even  of  the  thoughtless  and 
irreligious.  When  anything  is  proposed  to  him,  bis  question  is 
not,  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  would 
help  forward  the  interests  of  the  sod ;  but  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  custom;  or  whether  it  would  please.  You  may  some- 
times find  a  minister  of  this  sort,  who  is  ready  to  fall  in  with  any 
practices  prevalent  in  the  community,  especially  in  the  more 
respectable  part  of  it,  even  so  far  as  to  join  with  them  in  their 
levity,  their  vain  amusements,  their  disregard  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  their  disposition  to  slur  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion. In  his  preaching,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  he  om- 
forms  to  the  wishes  of  his  hearers,  particularly  of  those  who  have 
the  highest  rajok  and  polish.  He  reproves  them  for  none  of  their 
follies  or  sins ;  or  if  ever  he  reproves  them,  he  does  it  so  lightly 
and  snK)othly,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  he  is  much  less  anxious 
for  their  reformation,  than  for  their  applause.  Any  truths  whidi 
are  offensive  to  them,  are  sure  to  be  excluded  from  his  sermons ; 
yea,  and  so  pliable  is  his  faith,  from  his  creed  too.  And  to  justify 
all  tins'  conformity,  he  pleads  the  example  of  the  Apostie,  who 
was  '^  made  all  things  to  all  men."  He  forgets  that  the  same 
Apostie  expressly  commanded  Christians,  ^^  not  to  be  conformed  to 
the  world^^^  and  that  another  inspired  writer  said,'  '^  whowever  wiU 
be  a  friend  of  the  toorld,  ie  the  enemy  of  God,^*    He  forgets  that 
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fhe  Apostle  to  whom  he  refers  as  his  pattern,  was  of  all  preachers 
the  most  bold  and  faithful  in  reproving  sin,  in  proclaiming  those 
truths  of  Christianity  which  expose  the  deep-rooted  wickedness  of 
fhe  heart,  and  in  urgmg  men  to  come  out  from  the  world  and 
Mve  a  heavenlj  life.  He  forgets  aD  this.  He  looks  at  only  one 
part  of  the  subject,  and  looks  at  that  with  only  one  eye. 

But  he  may  hare  other  apologies.  He  may  think  that,  if  he 
should  insist  upon  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  strenuously 
urge  men  to  observe  all  its  precepts,  he  would  create  in  their 
minds  an  aversion  to  the  whole  subject  of  religion ;  and  that,  if 
he  should  refuse  to  join  wiiji  them  in  those  amusements,  which 
ftshion  has  made  essential  to  their  happiness,  he  would  deprive 
Umself  of  ihe  most  effectual  means  of  securing  their  attachment, 
and  of  bringing  them  to  attend  on  his  ministrations. 
-  To  this  plea  my  reply  is  short.  If  men  really  possess  such  a 
temper  of  mind,  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Bible,  it  is  surely  important  they  should  know  it. 
As  these  doctrines  and  precepts  constitute  the  Christian  religion ; 
if  we  ^ve  them  up,  we  give  up  Christianity.  And  if  we  give  up 
any  part  of  them,  we  give  up  just  so  great  a  part  of  Christianity. 
Why  should  we  forget  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  who  uniformly 
preached  what  was  an  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greeks  ?  And  why  should  we  forget  the  business  of  our  callmg? 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  us  to  do  a  great  work.  The 
enmity  of  the  human  heart  against  religion,  instead  of  bemg  in-^ 
dulged  and  flattered,  must  be  exposed  and  subdued.  Instead  of 
suppressing  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  reli^on,  we  must  per- 
suade men  to  believe  and  obey  them.  If  we  fail  <€  this  we  mak^ 
our  office  a  nullity.  Christ  has  sent  us  to  carry  on  a  holy  war 
against  on — against  all  mn,  and  to  do  it  by  means  of  divine  truth. 
ShsM  we  give  up  this  holy  warfare,  and  make  peace  with  that 
mortal  enemy  of  our  Lord,  which  it  is  the  great  business  of  our 
office  to  resist  and  overcome  ? 

This  pliable  minister  thmks,  that  if  he  should  refuse  to  join  with 
men  in  those  amiisements,  which  fiashibn  has  rendered  essential  to 
their  happiness,  he  would  deprive  himself  of  the  most  effidctual 
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means  of  secoring  their  attachment,  and  bringing  them  to  atteocl 
on  his  ministrations.  A  strange  apology  this!  —  secure  the 
attachment  of  men,  who  are  displeased  with  the  doctrines  vA 
duties  of  reli^on,  and  secure  it  b;  joining  with  them  in  vain 
amusements !  and  all  this,  to  bring  them  to  attend  on  ministratioDfp 
from  which  the  essential  truths  of  religion  are  excluded ! 

A  minister  of  the  character  above  described,  may  prated  to 
saj  in  his  o?m  justification,  that  relig^n  cannot  be  designed  to 
take  awaj  his  enjoyments,  and  render  him  gloomy  and  dejected; 
that  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  pleasure  as  others,  and  that  if  he  ii^ 
to  have  any  pleasure,  it  must  be  by  indulgencea  which  agiree  withk 
his  taste. 

The  very  statement  of  this  apology  betrays  a  depravation  oC 
moral  taste,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  a  minister,  and 
with  the  character  of  a  Christian.  The  enjoyment  which  feliffoa 
sanctions,  is  hdy  enjoyment,  consisting  in  love  and  obedience  ta 
God,  and  m  doing  good  to  men.  He  who  oannot  be  happy  in  tins, 
has  no  right  to  the  sacred  office,  and  no  right  to  baf^unes^, 
Belig^on  forUds  the  pleasures  of  sb ;  and  he  who  chooses  to  eiyoy 
them  —  who  resorts  for  happiness  to  scenes  of  digapation»  instead 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  —  who  prefers  fashionable  parties  to  i^ 
chamber  of  dckness  or  to  meetings  for  prayer,  is  no  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  no  Christian. 

After  all^  such  a  minister  may  think  that  an  easy  oonfonmiy  t^ 
the  opnions,  fieushions,  and  amusements  of  the  world  moat  tend  to 
promote  his  object.  Bat  I  ask,  what  object  ?  not  the  object  of  4m 
faithful  minister,  which  is,  to  turn  men  from  their  sins,  and  bring 
them  to  walk  by  &ith.  If  we  conform  to  men's  follies  and  sins^ 
we  show  that  we  do  not  desire  their  salvation.  And  even  if  we 
did  desire  it,  we  could  have  no  influence  to  promote  it.  We  mii^t 
publicly  inculcate  the  obligations  of  repentance  and  hcdiness ;  bat 
our  hearers  would  appeal  to  our  life,  as  a  disproof  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  preaching,  and  a  full  release  from  every  duty  we  nu^t 
enjoin.  If  a  minister  is  in  &ct  pursuing  an  object  which  be  can 
promote  by  conforming  to  the  follies  and  amusements  of  the  worlds 
he  is  pursuing  an  object  entirely  foreign  to  bis  office ;  an  objeet» 
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which  he  most  forever  abandon,  to  be  a  minister  of  ihe  gospel,  and 
which  his  people  must  abandon,  to  be  Christians. 

Place  such  a  minister  by  the  side  of  the  Apostle.  It  was  his 
object  to  persuade  men  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  not 
cm  things  on  the  earth,  to  practise  self-denial,  to  shun  temptation, 
to  Uve  as  Jesus  lived.  His  condescending  and  flexible  temper 
was  such,  and  the  conduct  which  it  prompted  was  such,  as  tended 
directly  to  promote  this  object.  It  enabled  him  boldly  and  faith- 
fully to  reprove  sin,  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  G^,  and  to 
press  the  necessity  of  universal  holiness.  But  the  easy  conformity 
now  pleaded  for,  will  forever  prevent  a  minister  from  promoting 
such  an  exalted  object.  What  minister,  after  having  allowed 
himself  to  join  with  the  thoughtless  multitude  in  fashionable  folly  and 
vanity,  would  think  of  urging  upon  Christians  the  duty  of  being 
sober-minded,  of  being  dead  to  the  world,  and  of  livmg  in  the 
constant  expectation  of  the  coming  of  their  Lord  ? 

The  most  oommcm  and  powerful  plea,  used  to  justify  a  mmister, 
who  errs  on  the  side  of  confonmty,  is,  tliat  it  will  concifiate  the 
affections  of  others,  and  give  him  influence  over  them.  But  I 
question  the  hot.  If  my  own  observation  has  not  led  me  into  a 
mistake,  the  minister,  who  seeks  popular  favor  by  disregarding  the 
circumspection  which  his  religion  enjoins,  and  by  conforming  more 
or  less  to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  will  &il  of  obtaining  his  object. 
Corrupt  as  men  are  in  their  moral  affections,  they  still  possess 
conscience  and  conmion  sense,  and  will  generally  form  an  opinion 
of  the  character  of  ministers,  not  far  from  the  truth.  Though 
ihe  minister,  who  bends  to  compliances  forbidden  by  the  precepts 
of  religion,  may  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  wicked  by  the  counte- 
nance he  ^ves  to  their  impiety,  he  forfeits  their  esteem,  and 
destroys  his  influence  over  their  consciences.  He  makes  it  mani- 
fest that  he  has  no  decision,  no  strength  of  character,  no  steady 
principle  of  action  ;  that  he  is  a  slave  to  the  whims  of  the  multir 
tude.  He  loses  the  charm  of  unaffected  goodness.  He  deprives 
himself  of  that  respect  and  confidence  of  men,  which  a  dignified 
independence  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  duly  always  com- 
mand.   And  in  the  sober  judgment  of  the  community,  after  all 
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Lis  paiDB  to  pld^kBe,  he  is  sure  to  stand  for  a  weak  and  oonteiliptibI« 
man. 

Bat  there  is  another  &iilt,  ttion g^  not  common  at  the  present 
day,  against  which  we  ought  also  to  guard  ;  that  is,  exee%mve  9tna^ 
nM9.  A  minister  chargeable  with  this  fault,  indulges  an  onjield* 
ing  pertinacitj  in  things  trifling  and  insignificant,  as  well  as  ia 
things  of  the  hi^est  moment.  He  insists  upon  haying  his  owa 
way,  where  the  diflkrence  between  his  way  and  that  of  otheif 
is  of  no  consideration.  He  knows  not  how  to  bend,  even  where 
bending  would  be  a  credit  to  his  character,  and  an  adrantage  to 
aU  the  interests  he  is  seeking.  For  the  feeKngs  and  wishes  and 
habits  <tf  otheifi,  whether  respecting  thmg^  important  or  unimpoi^ 
tant,  he  ^W0  no  respect.  He  will  do  nothing  to  please,  erea 
whet^  ][>leiidi]ig  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  hi^ieat 
dematidi  of  duty^ 

This  is  the  other  extreme.  And  we  ahaQ  see  what  reason  w« 
h&T^  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  it^  if  we  examine  ^^  principles 
fiom  whkh  it  restQH,  and  the  cofrnqumwe^  to  which  it  leads.  In 
ftrming  this  character  of  stiffiiess  and  austerity,  it  cannot  be 
demed  that  conscience  may  have  a  part.  I  mean,  howeTer,  a 
mistaken  conscience,  arising  firom  mistaken  views  of  GKxl  and  his 
law.  But  though  conscience  may  do  something  towards  forming 
such  a  character,  pride  unquestionably  does  more.  It  is  obvioos 
to  every  intelligent  observer,  that  needless  ri^dness  and  austerity 
flow  not  so  much  from  respect  for  God,  or  fear  oS  sm,  as  fium 
self-conceit.  Were  the  minister  now  referred  to,  influenced  by  a 
respect  for  Ood  and  his  law,  he  would  exercise  the  spirit  of  gen* 
tieness  and  love.  He  would  take  care,  as  Paul  directs,  to  *^  gjve 
none  offence  eiUier  to  the  Jews,  or  to  the  Gentiles,  or  to  tiw 
church  of  God ; "  and  would  strive  as  the  same  Apostle  did,  **  t» 
please  all  men  in  all  things,'^  (that  is,  as  far  as  consistent  with 
duty,)  *'  not  seeking  his  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that 
tiiey  might  be  saved."  Were  he  to  judge  dT  things  by  tlie  stand* 
ard  of  God's  word,  he  would  in  a  multitude  of  instances  see,  that 
the  haughtiness  of  obstinacy,  which  keeps  him  from  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  others,  id  more  smftd,  than  tb6  very  oom|diMicei 
to  which  he  is  so  ri^dly  averse. 
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A  xmnister  of  this  character  deprives  reUgum  of  its  most 
attractive  beauties ^  and^  by  mixing  so  many  of  his  ownfauUs  tvith 
itj  renders  it  unamiable.  Thus,  instead  of  eoneiliatiDg  tiie  atten- 
tion of  the  thoughtless  to  his  instmctions,  he  creates  prejucUce  and 
aversion. 

He  maj  say  that  this  ri^dness  of  oi»nions  and  manners  is  a 
part  of  self-denial.  But  he  who  says  this,  might  poeably  find, 
if  he  would  make  the  trial,  that  the  exercise  of  a  pliant,  yielding 
temper  would  be  a  higher  instance  ol  self-denial — a  moge  noble 
victory  over  himself. 

He  may  plead,  that  if  he  should  exercise  that  j^ancy  and  con- 
descension which  is  contended  for,  and  should  thus  become  all 
things  to  all  men;  some  of  the  best  ministers  and  Christians 
would  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  it,  and  reproach  him  as  a 
time-server. 

My  answer  is,  that  if  the  judgment  or  taste  of  Christians  varies 
from  the  word  of  God,  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  correct 
flieir  mistake,  not  to,  confirm  it.  Excessive  strictness  and  perti^ 
nacity  is  a  mistake  of  hurtful  tendency.  It  implies  a  palpa- 
ble oversi^t  as  to  the  radical  and  universal  principles  of  huma& 
nature,  and  ilie  means  of  d<mig  good ;  —  an  oversight,  which  no 
minister  can  commit,  without  detracting  from  the  worth  of  his 
character,  and  Ihe  success  of  his  labors.  And  suppose  it  to  be  the 
case,  that  by  an  exact  conformity  to  the  {precepts  and  the  example 
of  Christ,  wo  should  incur  the  reproach  of  some  good  men,  and 
good  men  of  our  own  party  too ;  is  this  any  reason  for  neglecting 
a  substantial  duty,  and  violating  Ood's  holy  word  7  May  it  not 
\>e  as  proper  to  suffer  for  Christ  m  this  way,  as  in  any  other  ? 
Yea,  if  duty  requires,  may  we  not  show  even  higher  respect  tot 
Christ,  and  hi^er  fortitude,  by  suffering  reproach  from  good  men, 
than  from  bad — from  our  own  party,  than  from  (^posers?  A 
nunister  of  ordinary  character,  encouraged  and  supported  by  his 
particular  friends,  can  well  enough  bear  the  reproach  of  the  wicked 
world,  and  even  of  those  good  men  with  whom  he  has  no  connec- 
tion. But  for  one  steadily  to  pursue  a  course  of  conduct  marked 
out  by  the  word  of  God,  when  he  knows  it  will  expose  him  to  the 
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suspicion  and  censare  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  party,  requires 
greater  firmness  —  requires  a  more  powerful  exercise  of  MUh  and 
self-denial.  If  a  minister  is  ever  called  to  this,  let  him  stand  up 
and  meet  it,  reljing  on  the  strength  of  Christ,  and  looking  to 
heaven  for  his  reward. 

I  shall  notice  one  more  plea  in  fistvor  of  the  unbending  strictnesB 
above  described ;  namely :  that  it  is  essential  to  decision  of  char' 
Oder.  But  of  what  value  is  that  deciaon,  which  is  not  connected 
with  a  good  disposition  and  a  sound  judgment  ?  Unless  a  minister 
makes  it  apparent  that  his  temper  is  benevolent,  and  that  he  has 
the  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct,  what  power  can  he  have 
to  promote  the  great  interests  of  religion  ?  He  may  indeed  pos- 
sess a  firmness  as  unyieldmg  as  the  fimmess  of  an  oak ; — and  the 
firmness  of  an  oak  may  be  as  valuable  as  his. 

The  want  of  a  sound  judgment,  and  of  a  mild,  yielding  temper, 
will  continually  throw  difficulties  in  a  minister's  way,  which  will 
embarrass  him  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  The  dispodtions  of 
others,  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  movements  of  divme  providence,  will  all  be  against 
him.  Many  a  man,  possessed  of  distmguished  talents,  and  glow- 
ing zeal,  and  sincere  piety  too,  and  thus  qualified  for  great  things, 
has.been  totally  disabled,  and  rendered  weak  as  a  child,  by  some 
indiscretion,  some  want  of  a  mild,  conciliatory  manner,  some  apt- 
ness to  mistake,  or  to  g^ve  needless  offence.  While  he  who  unites 
judgment  with  zeal,  meekness  with  integrity,  and  pliableness  in 
little  things  with  inflexible  firmness  in  great  things,  will  have 
power  to  do  good.  Whether  he  aims  at  it,  or  not,  he  will  be 
continually  augmentmg  his  influence.  His  decision  has  efficacy. 
It  moves  the  minds  of  men.    It  moves  human  affairs. 

But  a  minister  wanting  in  goodness  of  temper,  in  soundness 
of  judgment,  or  in  civility  of  manners,  may  rouse  all  the  energy 
he  possesses  in  mind  and  in  speech,  and  may  show  you  how  decided 
and  fixed  he  is  in  regard  to  some  great  concern  —  and  yet  accom- 
plish nothing  at  all.  Other  men  have  minds  of  their  own,  on 
which  they  place  as  much  reliance  as  on  his ;  and  after  witeessing 
the  display  he  makes  of  his  warmth  and  decision,  will  follow  their 
own  judgment,  and  leave  him  sovereign  of  himself. 
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The  moment  we  appeal  to  &ct0y  we  see  that  self-will  and  stiff- 
ness constitute  no  part  of  real  strength  of  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  that  the  greatest  amiableness  and  pliability 
of  temper,  and  a  readiness,  as  fiur  as  is  consistent,  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  highest  point 
of  decisi(m.  Few  men  have  ever  exhibited  greater  decimon  than 
Paul.  But  he  excelled  not  more  in  this,  than  in  meekness  and 
pliancy.  The  highest  deciaon  of  character  ever  exhibited  on 
earth,  was  in  Jesus  of  Nasareth.  And  in  the  same  blessed  per- 
sonage, there  was  the  highest  display  ever  made  on  earth,  of 
Idndness  and  gentleness  and  condescendon. 

86* 
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A  SERMON 


OBIVIBBD  AT  THV  INBTAJUJLnON  OF  THM  BE7.  NATffANTll.  WBWJS,  H  D^ 
BBIDQSPOBT,  OONN.,  DBO.  1,  1880. 


EocL  7: 1. — A  good  vamm  is  bbttbs  tsan  pkbciovs  onmonr. 

Dbsirb  for  the  esteem  and  affection  of  others  is  inseparable 
fifom  our  intellectoal  and  moral  constitution.  But  those  who  are 
conscious  of  a  special  dependence  on  the  good  ofMnion  of  otheis 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires  respecting  either  their  own 
welfiEure,  or  /the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  and  those  too,  whose 
moral  susceptibilities  are  heightened  and  refined  by  cultiration, 
must  be  peculiarly  alive  to  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men.  It  is  accordm^j  found,  that  educated  and  profes- 
sional men  generally  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  whateyer 
concerns  tiieir  reputation. 

But  on  the  present  occaaon,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Talue  of  a  good  name  m  respect  to  a  mmister  of  the  go9pd. 

The  subject  may  be  considered,  first,  as  relating  to  a  minister's 
ffwaU  ery'ojfment.  Having,  like  all  others,  a  natural  desire  (x 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  he  must  lie  gratified  when  that 
esteem  is  manifested.  And  in  consequence  of  his  having  more 
refined  senabilities,  and  a  more  intimate  and  extensive  connection 
with  others,  than  men  commonly  have,  he  has  in  an  unusual  degree, 
an  aptness  to  be  aflfected  with  whatever  concerns  his  reputation. 
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Tbe  poBSMsiaa  of  aa  unspotted  oharaetsr  is  one  of  his  most 
preoicms  earlUy  oomfortB.  It  ammatoB  him  in  his  duties,  and  helps 
to  render  his  jeverest  labors  pleasant.  It  is  a  refreshment  to  hkd 
wlhen  weary  and  exhausted^  and  a  precioos  solace  in  seasons 
of  affliction.  On  the  other  hand,  what  calamity  is  there  which 
wonnds  him  so  deeply,  as  a  stain  upon  his  reputation  ? 

fiat  if  we  wo«ld  understand  the  chief  Falue  of  a  minister's 
good  name,  we  most  eonmder  it  m»  the  mecmt  ofprantatinji  hU  um- 
fidmem.  In  e^ery  part  of  his  office,  the  benefit  rtsuking  tmm 
his  labors  wiU  be  very  mnch  in  {HwportioB  to  ttie  character  he  sos* 
tains  in  the  yiew  of  the  commnnity.  The  usefiilness  of  his  labors 
eonsiits  in  Ae  efieot  he  prodnoes  on  the  minds  of  those  to  lA^m 
he  miaistem;  and  this  effect  is  inseparably  eonnected  with  their 
news  of  his  charaeter.  Say  wh^t  you  wiH  as  to  what  is  desirable 
and  peeper ;  that  which  I  haye  staited  will  be  a  fitct,  while  Iraman 
nafaae  moains  as  it  ia. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  representation,  I  appeal  to  t&e 
eiferianee  of  those  whom  I  address.  When  yen  haye  heard  a 
of  Uameless  reputation  and  eminent  piety  preach  the 
of  religion ;  has  not  yonr  reyerenee  for  lite  man,  and 
year  «»ifidenee  in  his  goodness  ^en  iiew  force  to  his  uastroo* 
tiens?  Has  not  the  character  of  ihe  preacher  been  associated  in 
yenr  tninds  wiifa  the  tamths  he  has  inedoatedf  and  has  it  not  in 
tiiis  way  heen  the  mewis  of  impressing  these  tmths  more  deeply 
and  permanently  on  yoor  hearts,  and  of  inyestjng  tfawn  with 
greater  power  oirer  yewr  actions  ?  Bat  jf  yen  haye  oyer  been  «p 
wnhappy  as  to  aittend  en  4he  preacbangof  a  minister  whose  repotik 
tionin  your  yiew  was  not  good — especMiBy  one  whose  fiwdts  were 
prfpaMe  and  ^ariog ;  has  not  this  civewnstaooe  detracted  from 
Ihe  benefit  which  u&^  otherwise  haye  been  4eriyed  from  las 
\fkan  ?  Hew  wei|^y  soeyer  <he  deotrines  he  has  set  forth,  and 
how  seriens  and  eloyient  soever  th»  mannerof  his  preaching ;  has 
n^t  the  reiaemhranee  of  the  impvoprielies  of  Us  eondnct  gone  &r 
Rewards  pyfemting  <he  good  ofiMt  of  what  you  hatfe  heard  tnm 
UsVpsf 

And  is  not  the  same  troe  in  regard  to  eyeiy  other  paitof  aiSi^ 
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istorial  labor?  A  nunisier  of  Christ  comes  to  yon  in  tbne  of 
affliction,  and  with  the  looks  and  the  language  (^"sympathy, 
attempts  to  minister  to  yonr  comfort.  Is  not  the  effect  pirodiieed 
upon  your  heart  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  your  views  of  lus 
character  7  If  you  have  confidence  in  his  goodness ;  his  conver- 
sation and  prayers  take  strong  hold  on  your  feelings.  Everything 
he  says  comes  to  your  mind  in  close  alliance  with  the  exc^^ice 
of  his  character.  The  very  m^i  of  hhn  when  he  enters  yoor 
house,  and  the  thou^t  of  him  when  absent,  infuses  a  kind 
of  sacredness  into  the  sensations  of  your  heart.  But  have  you 
ever  been  thus  profited  by  the  visits  of  a  minister,  fiur  whose  diar- 
acter  you  have  had  no  corcUal  esteem  ?  In  such  a  case,  has  not 
your  mind  been  barred  against  any  good  influence  from  his  con- 
versation, and  even  from  his  prayers?  Have  you  not  been 
conscious  of  a  kind  of  involuntary  resistance  against  the  most 
important  truths,  when  introduced  by  one,  of  whom  you  enter- 
tained so  low  an  opinion  ? 

You  are  sometimes  desirous  of  converring  freely  with  your 
minister  respectang  your  spiritual  interests.  Doubts  and  difficul- 
ties arise  in  your  mind,  which  you  wish  him  to  solve.  You  have  a 
struggle  with  some  wrong  propensity,  in  regard  to  which  yon  need 
his  asustance.  If  you  esteem  and  love  him,  as  a  faithful  minister 
of  Christ ;  you  can  unreservedly  disclose  to  him  your  inward 
struggles  and  difficulties,  and  in  many  ways  derive  benefit  teem  Us 
counsels  and  prayers.  But  if  you  suspect  that  he  is  not  »>• 
quainted  by  experience  with  the  confficts  and  enjoyments  of  the 
Christian  life ;  your  intercourse  with  hhn  will  &il  of  securing  to 
you  any  important  benefits. 

A  good  name  is  of  great  value  to  a  minister,  as  it  ^ves  a  salu- 
tary influence  to  his  example.  If  his  reputation  is  unblmnished ; 
his  daily  conduct — the  whole  course  of  his  life,  will  have  a  haf^y 
effect  upon  the  mmds  of  his  people.  But  only  let  them  observe 
or  hear  anything  which  mars  his  mimsterial  character,  and  they 
will  quickly  regard  with  suspicion  his  most  virtuous  actions,  and  so 
even  that  part  of  his  examine  which  is  ri^t,  will  lose  its  salntaiy 
influence. 
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There  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  sabjeot.  The 
Christian  World  is  engaged  in  many  benevolent  enterprises.  In 
most  of  these,  mimsters  of  the  gospel  have  a  principal  agenoj. 
Their  educationy  their  office,  and  their  influence  in  society  qualify 
them  to  be  specially  useful  in  forwarding  all  the  objects  of  Chiis- 
tian  benevolence.  But  there  is  no  way,  in  which  they  can  con- 
tribute more  effectually  or  more  permanently  to  ihe  promotion  of 
these  objects,  than  by  the  influence  of  a  good  name.  To  be 
espoused  and  advocated  by  one  who  is  esteemed  a  wise  and  good 
man,  is  an  advantage  to  any  cause.  The  mere  knowledge  of  this 
fSftct  will  make  new  friends  to  the  cause,  and  increase  the  at- 
tachment and  seal  of  those  who  were  friends  before.  I£  a  min- 
iiter  has  a  blameless  and  respectable  character ;  eveiy  argument 
he  uses  and  every  effort  he  makes  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause, 
turns  to  account.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  di»- 
advantage  to  any  cause,  however  excellent  in  itself,  that  a  man 
of  bad  character  is  its  advocate.  All  his  ^flforts  to  promote  it 
are  paralyied,  or  rendered  hurtful,  by  the  knowledge  of  his 
misconduct.  In  this  way  Christianity  itself  has  sufiered  an  in- 
jury, which  human  power  can  never  repair. 

Such  as  I  have  now  described,  is  the  value  of  a  good  name  to 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  reference  to  his  own  enjoyment,  and 
in  reference  to  the  various  ways  in  which  he  may  be  useful  to 
his  fellow  men. 

See  then  in  what  tight  we  are  to  regard  thoee  who  by  dstraetkm^ 
dander^  or  any  qf  the  forme  qf  evil  epeakingy  n^wre  the  reputation 
qf  a  Chrietian  rmniiter.  We  must  regard  them  as  guilty  of  a 
direct  violation  of  that  precept,  written  by  tiie  finger  of  Qod  on 
tables  of  stone :  Thou  ehaU  not  bear  false  witneee  against  (hff 
neighbor.  They  are  guilty  too  of  violating  that  comprehendve 
ccMnmand,  so  often  repeated  in  the  New  Testament :  Thou  ehaU 
love  thy  n/Aghhor  ae  Ihyuff.  Who  would  slander  himself  7  Who 
would  publish  his  own  fsulings  for  the  purpose  of  disgracing  himr 
self? 

To  injure  a  minister's  good  name  is  to  transgress  that  direo- 
tion  of  Christ,  which  is  approved  by  eveiy  man's  consdencOi 
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and  ivhioli  has  been  pronoiuiced  by  all  ike  iraAd  to  be  preemi- 
nently  ezeellent :  WhaUoeoer  ye  would  that  others  shhM  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  aUo  the  $ame  tmto  them.  Now  would  any  <me  of  yea 
regard  it  a  desirable  thing,  Ihat  others  shoold  indulge  ppejudices 
and  evil  surmises  against  you,  and  by  venting  them  in  any  of 
the  ways  of  evil  speaking,  should  endeavor  to  lower  you  in  the 
public  estimation?  Would  you  wish  to  have  your  eharaoter 
aspersed  ?  But  if  you  would  not  be  willing  diat  others  should  do 
this  to  yon,  how  can  yon  do  it  to  them,  without  transgressing  this 
righteous  preeept  ? 

The  Scriptures  make  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  baokUting  and 
slander  to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  God's  peo|de.  Who 
AnU  abide  in  thy  tabemade  f  Whi>  shall  dwell  in  thy  hoiyhiUf 
An  important  part  of  the  reply  is :  He  that  baekUteth  not  with  hie 
tongue,  nor  taketh  up  a  rq>roaoh  agaimt  hie  neighbor.  An 
apostle  says :  ffany  num  among  you  eeemeth  to  be  religious,  amd 
bridUth  not  He  tongue,  that  maaCs  religion  is  t^om.  And  another 
says :  Speak  evil  of  no  man.  And  if  you  wish  to  know  how  oar 
Uessed  Safiour  regards  evil  speaking,  listen  to  his  wofds :  ^^  Out 
of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  <bmie%- 
tions,  fidse  witness,  evil  tq^eakings/^  He  puts  evil  iqpeaking  in 
eoiqpany  vrith  the  blackest  crimes.  In  like  manner  Paul  pals 
whispeosrs  and  backbiters  by  the  side  of  fornicators,  murderen, 
and  haters  of  God.  And  when  he  enumerated  tibe  odious  eha»- 
acters  that  should  appear  in  the  last  timesi  he  gave  evil  speakers 
a  prominent  place.  ^^  Mm  shall  be  lovers  of  thevselves,  oovet- 
ous-«-evil  q>eakerB'^fidse  accusers."  Such,  according  to 
God's  holy  word,  is  the  guilt  of  backbiting  and  evil  speaking. 
But  this  crime,  always  so  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  at- 
tended wi&  peculiar  aggravations,  when  committed  against  one 
who  sustains  the  sacred  office  of  ambassador  of  Ghiist,  and  is 
entrusted,  in  so  important  a  sense,  with  the  interests  cf  tiie 
ffliurch* 

Do  any  of  my  hearers  wonder,  that  the  inspired  writers  so  em- 
pbaticaUy  fcnrbid  and  reprobate  evil  speaking,  and  represent  it 
as  so  heinous  an  offisnce?     You  will  cease  to  wonder,  if  you 
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consider  from  what  sourcef  it  Bprings,  and  what  evils  follow  io 
its  train. 

The  sin  of  evil  speaking,  bemg  from  its  very  nature  designed 
to  injure  others,  must  proceed  from  a  malevolent  disposition.  It 
can  spnskg  trcm  no  other  source.  If  you  speak  evil  of  another, 
it  is  because  jou  do  not  love  him ;  because  you  are  actuated  by 
ill  will.  And  if  any  of  you  should  endeavor,  by  slanderous  rep* 
lesentations,  to  injure  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Ckristj  you 
would  betray  not  only  hatred  to  him,  but  disregard  of  the  Master 
whom  he  serves,  and  of  the  cause  which  he  is  laboring  to  pro- 
mote. And  what  can  be  more  criminal,  than  disaffection,  or 
even  indifference,  to  the  honor  of  Christ,  and  the  success  of  lus 
gwpel? 

The  experience  ol  ages  confirms  the  truth  of  ^ese  remarks. 
For  there  never  was  a  man,  who  was  alive  to  the  glory  of  his 
Saviour,  and  who  cordially  desired  the  success  of  his  gospel,  who 
did  not  at  the  same  time  feel  a  tender  regard  for  the  reputation 
of  ministers. 

Such  then  is  the  principle,  which  leads  men  to  asperse  the 
character  of  those  who  bear  the  sacred  office.  The  heart  of 
man,  depraved  as  it  is,  is  hardly  capable  of  a  disposition  more 
oontrary  to  goodness,  or  more  hatefid  to  (}od,  than  that  which 
is  exhibited  by  slanderers ;  especially  those  who  slander  the  min- 
isters of  Christ. 

And  the  evil  of  their  conduct  will  be  still  more  manifest,  if 
you  connder  the  consequences  which  naturally  flow  from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  they  who  slander  a  Christian  minister,  strike 
a  heavy  blow  at  his  private  interest  and  happiness.  They  rob  him 
of  that  which  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  any  other  earthly  good. 

Those  who  injure  the  good  name  of  a  minister,  injure  his  use- 
fulness. The  injury  will  affect  every  benevolent  object  which  he 
aims  to  promote.  It  wiU  affect  the  welfare  of  his  church.  Every 
follower  of  Christ  who  sits  under  his  ministry,  will  suffer  loss. 
The  evil  will  spread  as  far  as  his  influence  extends ;  because  his 
influence  will  be  less  salutary  in  proportion  as  he  enjoys  less  of 
the  ostein  and  confidence  (^  his  fellow-men. 
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Now  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  disposition  which 
prompts  men  to  injure  a  minister's  reputation,  and  the  pernicious 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  such  injury,  you  will 
cease  to  wonder,  that  it  is  so  emphatically  prohibited  and  so 
severely  condemned  by  the  word  of  (Jod.  Your  wcuider  will 
rather  be,  tiiat  it  should  prevail  to  so  fearful  an  extent  tanoskg 
those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

If  then  there  is  any  one  in  the  community,  who  allows  himself, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  .to  injure  the  reputation  of  a  Chris- 
tian nunister  —  ^th  such  a  one  I  would  eamestiy  expostulate. 

Come  then,  my  friend,  and  let  us  reason  together.  Consider 
that  a  minister's  character  is  his  dearest  earthly  treasure ;  and 
remember  that  you  owe  it  a  just  respect.  Bob  him  of  his  sub- 
stance, and  inflict  wounds  upon  his  body,  rather  than  rob  him  of 
his  good  name,  or  wound  his  character.  Suppress,  then,  those 
slanderous  words  you  are  about  to  speak,  and  those  evil  snnmses 
you  are  about  to  utter.  Though  sport  to  you,  they  may  be  arrows 
and  death  to  him. 

The  injury  you  are  about  to  commit  agunst  the  character  of  a 
minister,  may  also  involve  his  domestic  circle,  now  cheerful  and 
happy,  in  sufierings  not  to  be  described. 

But  I  wish  you  more  particularly  to  consider,  how  &r  your 
evil  surmises  and  slanders  may  go  towards  injuring  a  minister's 
usefulness.  By  aspersing  his  character^  and  destroying  the 
confidence  which  the  public  repose  in  his  integrity,  you  will  do 
much  towards  rendering  his  best  efforts  abortive,  and  his  talents 
and  acquisitions  worthless.  In  this  way  you  will  hinder  the  c(mi- 
version  of  sinners,  the  sanctification  of  believers,  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  those  who  are  perishing. 

To  the  man  who  speaks  lightly  of  the  character  of  gospel  min- 
isters, I  must  say,  a  heavy  charge  lies  against  you  in  tiie  hock 
of  God's  remembrance.  You  are  guilty  of  violating  (Jod's  holy 
law.  You  are  guilty  of  doing  a  great  injury  to  a  fellow  being, 
and  to  one  who  is  employed  in  a  sacred  and  benevolent  work, 
and  to  whom  a  good  name  is  preeminentiy  important.  You  are 
guilty  of  committing  this  injury  against  a  man  who  in  all  proba- 
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KHty  never  injured  yon,  but  has  cordially  wished  to  do  you  good. 
And  are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  falsehood  ?  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  at  least  a  great  part  of  your  evil  surmises 
and  the  tm&vorable  reports  you  circulate  respecting  gospel  min- 
isters, are  utteriy  groundless ;  and  that  you  yourself  would  find 
them  so,  if  you  should  ever  take  pains  to  examine  them.  Have 
you  not  good  reason  then  to  fear,  lest  you  should  subject  your- 
self to  the  condemnation  of  those  who  retiul  falsehood  and  cal- 
umny ? 

And  is  not  your  conduct  stamped  with  cowardice  and  base- 
ness ?  If  you  reproach  and  msult  a  minister  to  his  face,  thou^ 
you  may  be  guilty  of  impudence  and  rudeness,  your  conduct 
may  have  some  appearance  of  courage  and  manhood.  But  to 
say  things  against  him  behind  his  back,  when  he  can  have  no 
opportunity  to  defend  himself;  to  avoid  fair  and  open  combat,  and 
to  attack  him  in  the  dark  —  what  is  this  but  a  compound  of  cruelty 
and  meanness  ?  What  but  the  lurking  warfare  of  the  savage,  or 
the  midnight  assassin  ? 

Such,  and  more  than  I  can  now  set  forth,  is  the  guilt  of  de- 
fflgnedly  injuring  the  good  name  of  a  gospel  minister.  Such  is 
the  guilt  of  injuring  the  good  name  of  any  one  who  bears  the 
sacred  office.  Some  ministers  reject  the  doctrines  which  were 
held  sacred  by  the  Reformers,  and  by  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land. But  have  they,  on  this  account,  forfeited  their  titie  to  be 
spoken  of  with  truth,  and  to  be  treated  with  candor  and  kind- 
ness? I  do  indeed  consider  a  minister  who  rejects  tiie  doctrines 
commonly  caUed  evangelical,  to  be  in  a  great  error.  But  can  it  be 
proper  to  oppose  error  by  slander,  instead  of  argument  ?  or  to 
attempt  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  transgressing  one 
of  its  fundamental  laws?  These  are  not  the  weapons  of  our 
war&re.  Say — if  such  is  your  belief — that  a  minister's  opin- 
ions are  erroneous,  and  then  prove  them  to  be  so.  But  what 
right  have  you  to  load  him  with  reproach  and  calumny  ?  You 
may  as  well  steal  his  property.  Do  you  say,  his  property  is  his 
own  ?  So  is  his  reputation.  And  you  have  no  more  right  to 
deprive  him  of  the  one,  than  of  the  other. 

VOL.  V.  87 
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I  have  made  these  remarks  in  regard  to  aaj  mimster.  B^k 
fhe J  must  have  a  special  emphasis  in  relation  to  one,  ivho  og»- 
dially  embraces  the  doctrines  of  tiie  go^l,  who  is  earaflsOj 
engaged  in  his  work,  and  who  discharges  the  ditties  of  his  sacred 
calling  with  fidelity.  To  slander  him  who  is  tralj  a  Sfniilaal 
guide,  and  who  desires  nothing  so  much  as  ibo  salvatkNi  of  men, 
betrays  a  peryerseness  of  disposition  which  is  aol  easily  d^ 
scribed. 

Possibly  some  one  may  say  within  himself,  that  he  cannot  pdn 
mit  to  such  restnunts  of  his  natural  liberty ;  that  his  tongnt  b 
his  own,  and  that  he  diall  use  it  as  be  {leases.  Bixt  I 
tell  you,  my  finend,  that  your  tongue  ia  no  more  your  own,  i 
your  hands  are ;  and  that  yon  have  no  more  rig^t  to  «8e  tht 
former  as  you  please,  than  the  latter.  You  may  as  weH  smil^ 
and  wound  a  gospel  minister  with  your  haiida^  as  with  yov 
tongne.  To  do  either  is  disobedience  to  the  God  who  madft  yoa* 
He  claipos  an  absolute  authority  oyer  all  the  fiuralties  of  your 
mind,  and  all  the  members  of  your  body,  eq)eciallj  OTor  your 
tongue.  And  to  assert  the  right  to  ii\juve  the  repvtuticn  of  a 
gospel  minister,  is  to  assert  the  right  to  sin  against  Ood. 

You  may  plead,  that  the  minister  of  whom  you  are  diqiosed  lo 
speak  evil,  has  failings,  of  which  you  cannot  be  ignorant  And 
perhaps  you  may  cixnplain,  that  he  has  in  scnoo  way  giTn  yoa 
offence. 

Be  it  so  then,  that  he  is  obviously  sc^ject  to  fiulings,  and  ikaJk 
he  has  in  some  way  offended  you.  The  Lord  Jesus,  by  an  ex- 
press precept,  points  out  the  course  for  you  to  pui«ue«  Go  and 
tell  lum  his  fiaiult  between  you  and  him  alone.  Have  you  com- 
plied with  this  just  and  holy  command  ? 

It  is  true  that  every  minister  of  the  gfMjpel  has  Mings.  And, 
my  dear  fiiend,  whom  I  hear  compltMning  of  the  ftilingi  of  a 
minister,  have  you  no  failings?  And  how  would  you 
that  your  fiEohngs  should  be  treated  ?  Treat  his  m  the 
manner. 

But  do  you  know  witii  what  h^art-felt  grief  be  reflects  upon 
his  failings,  and  how  often  he  has  confessed  them  and  wept  over 
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&6m ;  bow  nnoerely  he  abhors  himself)  and  how  deeply  he  is 
humbled  before  Gbd  on  account  of  them  ?  Haye  you  in  like 
maimer  confessed  and  mourned  over  your  failings  ? 

The  pious  minister,  of  whom  you  oomplidn,  has  fsufings  indeed. 
But  widi  all  Hm  failings,  God  has  put  him  into  the  ministry,  and 
oalled  him  to  engage  in  that  most  sacred  work.  And  God, 
thooglli  infinitely  holy,  bears  with  lus  Mings,  and  graciously  for- 
ipyea  &em.  And  will  you  reproach  a  penitent  with  those  fiul- 
ingSy  which  a  holy  and  merciful  God  freely  forgives  ?  '^  It  is 
Ood  diat  justifiedi ;  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?"  That  Chris- 
tian miiiister  is  Gh)d's  servant,  not  yours.  And  the  Qoi  whom 
he  serves,  and  to  whom  he  is  accountable,  has  blotted  out  his 
inns,  and  will  never  remember  them.  And  who  art  thou,  that 
ihon  shouldst  try  to  undo  what  the  God  of  heaven  has  done? 
— -  that  thou  shouldst  remember,  and  mi^nify,  and  blazon  abroad 
those  faults,  which  God  Almi^ty  chooses  to  pardon  and  forget  7 

I  grant,  that  .the  minister  whom  you  reproach,  has  failings  and 
weaknesses  of  character  even  more  than  you  have  ever  noticed. 
But  does  he  not  possess  excellences  also  7  Is  there  not  reason 
to  ttinkf  fliat  be  is  a  friend  and  follower  of  Jesus ;  that  he  cher- 
ishes a  heajrty  eoncem  for  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  pros- 
perify  of  the  church ;  and  that  he  repents  and  makes  confession, 
and  repairs  to  his  heavenly  advocate  for  pardon  and  cleansing  7 
Now  is  it  right  to  overlook  his  piety  to  Gbd,  his  benevolence  to 
men,  his  penitence^  his  fidelity,  and  usefulness-—  can  it  be  right 
to  overiook  all  these  good  qualities,  and  continually  to  dwell  upon 
his  faults,  and  magnify  and  proclaim  them,  as  though  they  consti- 
tuted his  whole  character  7 

But  as  to  the  particular  &ults  which  you  impute  to  him  —  are 
you  sure  that  they  really  belong  to  him  7  Is  it  a  matter  of  cer- 
tam  knowledge  with  you,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  hear-say  or  sus- 
{»cion7  Do  your  accusations  rest  on  clear  evidence — evi- 
dence which  you  are  able  to  produce  7  Or  do  they  spring  from 
some  groundless  report,  or  some  unhallowed  feeling  in  your  own 
tMpea8t7 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  treat  the  reputation  of  a  nunist^ 
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either  injuriously  or  lightly,  I  have  still  one  word  more.  R^ 
member  then,  that  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,  and 
that  he  will  recompense  you  for  the  injury  you  do  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  servants.  ^'  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  agsun ! "  It  may  not  be  long  before  your  actions 
or  motives  shall  be  treated  with  unsparing  severity.  Your  char- 
acter, to  which  you  are  so  alive,  may  be  blackened  by  the  foulest 
aspersions.  And  if  you  persist  in  the  practice  of  evil  speakmg, 
you  may  by  and  by  be  subjected  to  general  reproach,  which  will 
be  the  more  insupportable  to  you,  because  you  will  feel  it  to  be 
just.  An  attack  may  be  made  upon  you,  which  you  will  be  un- 
able to  resist.  Public  indignation  may  be  kindled  against  yon ; 
infamy  and  contempt  may  overwhelm  you.  This  may  be  your 
recompense  even  in  the  present  life.  And  remember,  that  a 
day  of  final  reckonmg  is  at  hand,  when  the  Lord  will  judge  you 
for  all  your  evil  surmises  and  hard  speeches  against  his  numa- 
ters,  and  in  the  presence  of  angels  and  men  will  say  to  you  ;•— 
inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  servants,  ye 
did  it  mUo  me. 

Permit  me  to  remmd  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  the  regard  which 
&ey  owe  to  each  other's  reputation.  Would  to  GK)d  that  this  duty 
were  properly  attended  to,  and  that  the  language  of  Chiistiaii 
ministers  respecting  one  another  were  always  the  language  of 
mutual  forbearance,  candor,  and  love.  If  it  is  so  crimmal  for 
other  men  to  slander  ministers,  it  is  still  nK)re  crimmal  for  minis- 
ters to  slander  one  another,  or  in  any  way  to  detract  from  (Hie 
another's  reputation.  It  ought  to  be  our  invariable  re8oluti<Mi, 
that  no  one  who  sustains  the  sacred  office,  shall  ever  have  his 
character  or  usefulness  injured  by  any  injustice  or  heedlessness 
on  our  part.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power,  by 
fiur  and  honest  means,  to  shield  the  reputation  and  increase  the 
usefubess  of  every  one  of  our  brethren ;  so  that  the  world  around 
us  may  have  occasion  to  say ;  behold,  how  these  ministers  love  one 
another  ! 

But  important  as  this  duty  is,  there  is  one  of  still  greater  ur- 
gency ;  I  mean  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  our  own  character. 
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Our  friends  may  be  ever  eo  solioitotui  for  our  repatation,  and  eyer 
80  watchful  to  sbidd  us  from  calumny.  But  what  will  their  so- 
licitude arail  us,  unless  we  ourselres  are  awake  to  the  subject, 
and  carefuHy  aroid  whaterer  would  expose  our  character  to  re- 
proach. With  an  unsullied  reputation,  we  may  do  much  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  without  it,  all  our  labors  will  be  of  little  value. 
Let  us  then  guard  this  precious  treasure  with  unceasbg  vigi* 
lance* 

Are  we  not  too  inattentive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  ? 
The  word  of  Ood  makes  it  essential  to  every  one  who  bears  the 
ministerial  office,  that  he  should  be  of  good  report.  We  cannot 
trifle  with  our  own  reputation,  we  cannot  neglect  to  guard  it  from 
injury,  without  neglecting  a  most  sacred  duty*  For  in  truth,  our 
reputation  is  not  our  own*  We  owe  it,  and  all  the  power  which 
it  pre§  us  to  do  good,  to  our  blessed  Redeemer ;  and  we  should 
fidtfafbUy  use  it,  as  we  should  every  other  talent  intrusted  to  us, 
for  the  promotion  of  his  cause.  Let  us  then,  tor  the  sake  of 
our  usefuhiess,  and  for  the  credit  of  our  holy  calling,  be  solicitous, 
by  an  proper  means,  to  preserve  and  increase  our  reputation. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  be  good  men,  and  good  ministers  of 
Christ ;  full  of  faith  and  good  works.  In  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian discretion,  let  us  scrupnloudy  avoid  not  only  what  is  poffi- 
tivety  sinful,  but  what  is  of  a  doubtftil  character.  Be  vigilant 
and  £uthful,  brethren,  and  you  may  quietly  trust  your  character 
with  Ood,  who  will  hide  yon  fai  the  secret  of  his  pavilion  from  the 
strife  of  tongues.  Never  return  railing  finr  railing,  or  evil-speak* 
ing  for  evil-speaking,  but  Contrariwise  blessing.  Look  unto 
Jesus,  who  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  copy  his 
meekness,  love,  and  forgiveness.  And  if,  amid  the  aptation  of 
this  chan jpng  worid,  your  reputation  is  sometimes  obscured  by  a 
few  dark  clouds  ;  those  clouds  will  pass  away.  Even  in  this  life, 
the  ri^teous  providence  of  Ood  will  generally  bring  to  Ught  the 
integrity  of  his  ministers.  And  the  all^revealing  day  is  at  hand, 
iriMi  the  veiee  you  will  hear,  will  not  be  the  voice  of  reproach 
from  your  enemies,  nor  of  oomidaint  from  miq«dg^lg  friends ;  but 
tile  Toiee  d  your  meroifiil  BavioQr  and  Judge,  who,  will  say  to 
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you,  Well  dane^  good  <mifai£hful  servant^  enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of 
yovT  Lord.  And  there,  in  that  holy,  happy  kingdom,  irtiich  no 
minister  can  ever  deserve,  you  will  forget  the  reproaches  and 
sufferings  of  your  earthly  state,  and  be  crowned  with  ^ry,  honor, 
and  inunortality. 

My  Bblovbd  Brother,  thb  Pastor  Elect, 

The  circumstances  of  the  present  occaoon  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  my  feelings;  and  I  am  sure  they  must  be  so  to 
yours.  It  is  now  three  years  since  it  became  my  duty,  as  a 
committee  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  to  announce  to 
you  your  appointment  as  general  Agent  of  that  Society,  and  by 
various  considerations  to  persuade  you  to  undertake  tiie  arduous 
work  of  pleading  the  cause  of  Temperance  before  the  American 
public.  That  you  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  this,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  you  should  remgn  the  charge  of  a  very  beloved 
church  and  society.  We  know  in  some  measure  what  a  sacrifice 
you  made,  when,  from  a  regard  to  the  good  of  the  conmiunity, 
you  gave  up  the  pastoral  care  of  your  flock.  And  it  aflfords 
me  pleasure  to  recal  to  mmd  the  regard  to  the  public  welfare, 
which  your  people  evinced,  when  they  consented  to  part  with  a 
minister,  who  had  so  successfully  labored  for  tiieir  good,  and  who 
in  so  high  a  degree  enjoyed  their  love  and  confidence.  —  During 
tiiese  three  years,  it  has  been  my  happiness,  so  £sff  as  my  other 
duties  would  permit,  to  be  associated  with  you  in  consultation 
and  in  effort,  fbr  the  suppression  of  a  fiu^spread  and  destructive 
vice,  and  tiie  promotion  of  a  great  public  virtue.  The  benevo- 
lent enterprise,  in  which  you  and  others  have  been  engaged,  has 
been  prospered  ids  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  Let  this 
be  wholly  to  the  praiee  of  Chdjfrom  whom  come  all  good  dedgm^ 
and  aU  good  endeauors^  and  aU  eueeeee.  And  let  it  be  a  com- 
fort to  your  heart,  that  God  has  made  you  an  instrument  of  so 
much  good  to  your  fellow-men,  and  that  tiiis  good  has  been  ao- 
oomplished  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  you  are  so  soon  permitted 
to  return  to  the  office  which  you  love  above  every  other. 

And  as  you  have  now  ck)8ed  the  agency  which  you  undertook, 
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soffer  me^  my  brother,  not  only  for  myselfy  but  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Temperance  Society  and  its  Executive  Committee, 
in  behalf  of  the  community  at  large,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
thousands  who  have  been  benefitted  by  your  labors,  sincerely  to 
thank  you  for  your  fiedthful  services.  These  services,  I  well 
know,  have  cost  you  many  a  sacrifice,  many  a  season  of  ex- 
haustion^ and  weepmg,  and  agony  of  heart.  But  you  have  en- 
joyed that,  which  is  among  the  best  pleasures  ever  enjoyed  on 
earth,  the  pleasure  of  laboring  successfully  in  a  great  and  good 
cause.  Amidst  your  exhausting  labors  and  your  various  ex- 
posures, your  life  and  health  have  been  the  care  of  a  watchful 
providence.  And  while  you  have  been  making  a  fearless  and 
uncompromising  attack  upon  the  fiEkvorite  indulgences  and  deep- 
rooted  habits  and  prejudices  of  men  in  every  rank  of  life,  your 
char^ter  has  been  safe.  And  you  are  now  receiving  the  most 
pleasing  proo&  of  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  an  enlightened 
public.  Through  the  kindness  of  Ood,  you  are  called  to  resume 
the  pastoral  oflBce  with  most  encourag^ig  prospects  of  usefulness. 
I  rejoice,  my  dear  brother,  that  after  the  efibrts,  so  wearisome  to 
body  and  mind,  which  you  have  made  to  help  forward  the  Tem- 
perance Reformation,  you  are  now  to  resume  the  pastoral*  office 
with  very  encouraging  prospects ;  to  settle  here  in  this  united 
church  and  society,  so  near  to  your  former  charge,  and  in  the 
midst  of  your  beloved  brethren  and  friends.  The  Lord  command 
his  blesring  upon  you,  and  upon  your  household ;  and  for  many 
hi^py  years,  give  you  the  privilege  of  feedmg  Ihis  beloved  church 
and  society  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  of  beholdmg  in  this  place, 
and  all  around  you,  the  growing  prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
And  when  you  shall  have  finished  the  work  which  God  has  gven 
you  to  do,  may  you  be  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed.   Amen. 
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1  Oor. S:  7.--80  TBsir  vbithxe  n  nm  that  PLunnTH  ajiithuw,  hbitbb 

KB  THAT  WATIXBtH;  BUT  GOD  THAT  OIVBTH  THft  »0SBA8B. 

As  the  agency  of  Qod  in  the  ooneems  of  hit  spiritaal  Idngdooi 
ifl  80  inexpressibly  important,  and  is  made  so  prominent  in  the 
instnictions  of  his  word;  why  are  we  so  prone  to  overlook  itt 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  make  so  low  an  estimate  of  the 
agency  of  Qod,  while  we  asngn  so  hij^  a  plaoe  to  the  agency  of 
man? 

This,  I  think)  Dmy  be  accoonted  for  in  part  by  the  figu^t)  that 
man^B  agency  is  vi9iiU,  while  ChcPs  agency  is  hmiibU.  Whett 
a  Christian  minister  is  laboring  to  make  known  divine  tmth  and 
bring  sinners  to  repentance,  the  agent  and  the  agency  are  both 
objects  of  our  senses.  But  Ghd  is  inmiUe;  and  so  is  the  agency 
he  exerts.  The  effects  of  his  agency  come  under  o«r  obeervataon; 
bnt  the  agency  itself  lies  wholly  concealed  from  onr  view.  When 
Ood  accomplishes  the  most  conspicuous  work,  his  hand  is  unseen, 
and  all  we  can  behold  is  the  work  accomplished.  This  drcum- 
stance,  which  weighs  much  by  itself,  has  an  increased  influence, 
by  being  connected  with  another,  namely,  that  m  the  very  in- 
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stances  in  which  the  invisible  agency  of  Ood  is  speciallj  employed^ 
there  is,  for  the  most  part  a  vmble  human  agency.  In  such  cases, 
how  natural  it  is  for  us,  creatures  of  sense  as  we  are,  to  fix  our 
eye  chiefly  upon  the  dependent,  feeble  agency  of  man,  because 
it  is  visible;  while  the  supreme  and  almighty  agency  of  Ood, 
concerned  in  the  same  event,  is  comparatively  unnoticed,  because 
it  is  inmsible. 

I  might  mention  it  as  an  additional  circumstance,  which  helps 
to  account  for  the  overnght  above  mentioned,  that  the  manner  of 
the  divine  agency  is  so  different  from  ours.  A  great  difference 
we  could  not  but  expect  to  find  here,  considering  that  the  at- 
tributes of  Ood  are  infinitely  superior  to  ours ;  and  that  his  agency 
is  independent  and  almighty,  while  the  highest  agency  which  we 
can  exert,  is  very  circumscribed  and  wholly  dependent.  But  is 
it  not  a  general  fact,  that  this  very  perfection  of  the  divine  agency 
turns  off  our  attention  fit>m  it?  Because  Qoi  has  a  direct  and  per- 
fect access  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  influences  all  their  thoughts, 
dispositions  and  affections  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  thus 
makes  it  manifest  that  his  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  that  no  one 
can  be  likened  to  him ;  we  are  therefore  prone  to  disregard  his 
agency  altogether.  We  deny  the  operation  of  his  power  for  the 
very  reason  which  should  lead  us  most  devoutiy  to  acknowledge 
it ;  namely,  because  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  ours. 

But  there  is  stiU  another  reason  for  the  mistake  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  is,  the  pride  of  the  heart.  This  naturally  inclines  us 
to  make  too  much  of  our  own  agency,  and  to  say,  my  hand  hath 
done  this.  Just  so  far  as  we  are  lifted  up  with  pride  and  vanity, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  overrate  our  own  influence,  and  to  with- 
hold from  God  the  glory  which  is  due  to  him  for  the  agency  he 
exerts  in  tiie  souls  of  the  redeemed.  He  who  would  entertain 
right  views  (m  this  subject,  must  mortify  all  pride  and  loftiness 
of  heart,  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  humility  and  self-abasement. 
Such  a  spirit  would  prepare  us  to  honor  Ood,  as  the  supreme 
cause  of  all  good,  and  to  say  with  our  Apostie,  ^^  neither  is  he  that 
planteth  anything,  nor  he  tiiat  watereth ;  but  God  who  g^veth  the 
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But  my  principal  object  on  tiiis  occasion  is  to  show,  ftat  (he 
doctrine  of  divine  inftueneej  ae  hdd  forth  in  the  textj  preeenU  the 
only  adequate  eneouragemevd  to  theeervante  of  Ohariet,  to  labor  for 
the  convereion  of  wniMire  omd  ike  proeperiiy  of  the  OhurtA. 

To  convert  anners,  to  ^ve  soccess  to  the  gospel  and  jmieperity 
to  the  churchy  is  a  work  of  immen9e  magnitude  and  difficaltrf,  and 
far  transcends  the  power  of  man.  The  heart  of  everj  hnmn 
being  is  inclined  to  sm ;  deoeitfnl  abore  all  things,  and  despeimte- 
Ij  wicked.  This  is  the  case  eren  with  those  who  are  fiirthest 
remoTed  from  the  conta^on  of  vicious  example,  and  least  prao- 
tised  in  the  ways  <^  sin« 

But  in  addition  to  this  general  difficulty,  &ere  are  various  other 
binderances  in  the  way.  The  unrenewed  not  only  have  hearto 
which  are  naturaUy  selfish,  and  alienated  from  God ;  but  they  an 
fortified  against  the  motives  to  repentance  by  the  evil  customs  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  influence  of  invisiUe  and  malignant  spirits. 
And  when  you  look  upon  men  m  heathen  countries,  you  find  the 
case  still  more  difficult.  For  their  hearts  are  shielded  against 
divine  truth  and  hardened  in  sin,  by  the  forms  of  superstition  and 
jddatry ;  by  despotic  and  persecuting  governments ;  by  the  power 
of  ignorance,  and  the  power  of  caste*  Satan  appears  to  have 
avuled  himself  of  all  the  principles  of  our  nature,  even  of  eon- 
science,  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  with  which  he  has  bound  the 
souls  of  men,  and  to  hinder  them  from  casting  oflf  the  miserable 
bondage  of  sin« 

Now  what  can  we  expect  from  those  who  are  possessed  of  such 
a  character  and  placed  in  such  circumstances  ?  Have  they  any 
seeds  of  goodness  within  them,  which  may,  by  human  culture,  be 
made  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  holiness  ?  Is  there  any  ground  to 
hope,  that  good  will  ever  spring  from  a  will  totally  enslaved  to  m, 
or  a  moral  agency  altogether  misguided  and  perverted?  Both  the 
word  of  God  and  the  history  of  past  ages  teach,  that  boliness  can 
never  result  from  any  power,  disposition  or  eSbrt  of  unrenewed 


And  in  regard  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  what  reliance  can 
we  place  upon  ovredveSj  ae  mimstere  of  the  gospel  f    What  are 
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fr€,  that  we  Bhould  think  oorselves  sofficient  tar  sach  a  work  ? 
Had  we  the  knowledge  and  energj  of  Paul,  the  eloquence  et 
ApoUos,  the  sublimity  of  Isuah,  and  the  ardor  and  bridnees  of 
Elijah ;  still  what  could  we  effect  T  We  could  not  bring  one  sn* 
ner  to  repentance  ;  we  could  not  convert  a  ^^e  child.  liGmsters 
and  Christians  may  exert  all  their  power  to  make  known  divine 
truth  and  induce  sinners  to  obey  the  gospel ;  but  if  left  to  them" 
sdves  tbej  will  look  around  them,  and  with  Borrom  say,  ^^  Who 
hath  believed  our  report  ? 

It  must  then  be  evident,  that  if  we  had  nothing  to  rely  upon 
but  our  own  qualifications  and  e(fi)rts,  or  the  dispositions  of  natural 
men,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  utter  despondency.  looking 
merely  at  ourselves,  and  at  unrenewed  rinners,  we  could  have  no 
leecdution  to  purine  our  work,  because  we  could  have  no  proepeei 
of  success. 

Here  we  are  met  by  the  azumating  doctrine  of  our  text,  that 
tike  converaon  of  sinners  is  accomplished  by  ths  power  of  Chd, 
This  is  the  very  doctrme  we  need.  It  raises  us  at  once  above 
discouragement.  For  now  we  become  allied  to  a  power  which 
makes  success  certain.  Yes,  brethren,  if  we  have  faith  m  Qoi, 
we  shall  take  hokl  on  his  infinite  strength.  And"  then,  as  to  all 
the  purposes  of  encouragement  and  success,  it  will  be  as  thougji 
we  ourselves  were  almighty.  For  it  is  surely  as  well,  that  the 
omnipotence  which  is  to  accomplish  the  work  should  reside  m  Chd^ 
as  in  U9.  Now  if  we  had  infinite  power,  so  that  we  could  chango 
the  hearts  of  sinners  just  when  we  pleased,  and  could  cause  the 
gospel  to  spread  and  the  church  to  flourish  just  as  &r  as  we  saw 
to  be  best ;  surely  we  could  not  feel  any  discouragement.  For 
who  ever  felt  any  discouragement  in  regard  to  a  woric,  fi>r  which 
he  believed  himself  fully  qualified,  and  which  he  knew  he  could 
accomplish  whenever  he  pleased  ?  Behold,  then,  that  mfinite 
power  which  is  engaged  m  the  work  of  saving  sinners.  True, 
the  power  is  GodTs.  But  who  can  think  it  on  that  account  any 
tlie  less  adequate  to  the  object  ?  The  power  does  indeed  belong 
to  God.  But  we  are  to  act  in  connection  with  it ;  and  it  will 
«vail  to  our  success,  just  so  fSctf  as  infinite  wisdom  sees  to  be  best. 
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At  a  certain  time,  the  disciples  were  in  a  ship  in  a  violent  storm. 
And  what  power  had  they  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  des- 
truction which  threatened  them  ?  Who  of  them  could  say  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  peaee^  be  stiUf  Thinking  only  of  themselves, 
they  had  then  good  reason  to  be  filled  with  fear.  But  Hiere  was 
one  in  the  ship,  whom  the  winds  and  the  waves  obeyed.  He 
therefore  rebuked  them  for  being  of  a  fearful  heart,  because  it 
showed  iiieir  want  of  confidence  in  him.  With  such  a  fiiend  near 
them,  they  were  as  safe,  and  they  had  as  much  reason  to  feel  that 
tiiey  were  safe,  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  able  to  control 
tiie  winds  and  the  waves. — Brethren,  the  cause  of  Qod  is  safe ; 
the  prospect  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  enlargement  of 
ttie  church  is  certsun.  Omnipotence  is  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
we  act  in  alliance  with  it ;  so  that  our  weakness,  instead  of  hin- 
dering the  success  of  the  gospel,  will  only  prove  the  oocaaon  of 
making  the  power  of  God  more  conspicuous.  Weak  and  insufl^- 
ficient  as  we  are,  we  are  employed  in  iiiis  work ;  and  we  are 
employed  for  this  very  purpose,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  he  of  Ghd^  and  not  of  tie. 

Should  we  forget  the  power  of  Gk)d,  and  look  only  to  ourselves ; 
and  then  consider  what  a  work  is  to  be  done  for  a  single  congre- 
gation or  a  single  person,  especially  for  a  world  lying  in  meked- 
neee ;  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  insufficiency. 
But  here  we  learn,  that  our  insufficiency  is  no  obstacle  to  the  sal- 
vation of  sinners ;  that  they  are  to  be  converted  by  a  power  which 
resides  in  Gt)d,  not  in  us ;  that,  while  he  is  pleased  to  appoint  us 
as  agents  in  this  work,  and  even  to  make  our  faithful  labors  ne- 
cessary to  the  salvation  of  men ;  the  work  itself  is  his ;  and  his 
the  power  which  accomplishes  it. 

However  disheartening  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
called  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  men,  the  doctrine  of  the  text 
is  suited  to  sustain  and  animate  us.  Suppose  we  should  be  placed 
where  but  few  would  cooperate  with  us  and  help  forward  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  Suppose  we  should  be  called  to  a  region 
where  the  whole  multitude  around  us  are  enenues  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  we  were  obliged  to  labor  and  pray  alone.     0 !  What 
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despondency  would  these  circumstances  tend  to  produce !  But 
our  doctrine  would  affi>rd  a  remedy.  Only  let  our  minds  be  im- 
pressed with  the  truth,  that  the  power  of  Grod  insures  success,  and 
that  he  who  is  with  us  is  greater  than  all  who  are  i^ainst  us ; 
and  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  despondency.  An  almighty 
and  merciful  Being,  invisible  indeed,  but  well  known  to  us,  would 
bid  us  go  forward  in  our  work,  promising  to  be  with  us,  and  to 
^ye  the  increase,  whether  the  laborers  are  many  or  few.  In 
such  a  case  the  feeling  of  our  solitariness  and  weakness  would 
only  lead  us  to  trust  in  Qoi  alone ;  and  such  trust  would  cheer 
and  animate  our  hearts. 

Or  suppose  diat  we  have  labored  for  years  and  offered  up  many 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  around  us,  but  apparently 
with  little  or  no  success.  How  can  we  prevent  the  tendency  of 
tiiese  circumstances  to  overcome  our  resolution  and  paralyze  our 
efforts  ?  Our  text  supplies  an  answer.  We  must  consider  that 
the  success  of  our  labors  depends  ultimately  on  God.  He  giveth 
the  increase ;  and  he  ^veth  it  when  it  seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 
And  he  giveth  it  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
make  his  power  and  grace  most  visible.  He  may  suffer  us  to 
labor  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  without  success,  for  the  veiy 
purpose  of  making  us  feel  our  dependence  on  him,  so  that  we 
may  ^ve  him  the  glory  that  is  due  to  him  as  tiie  God  of  salva- 
tion. When  he  has  humbled  us  and  made  us  sensible  that  we 
are. nothing,  and  that  he  is  all  in  all,  and  when  the  time  to  favor 
Zion  has  come,  he  will  give  the  increase.  These  views  are  suited 
to  inspure  unfailing  resoIuti<m,  and  to  rouse  us  to  be  diligent  in 
business,  and  to  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Our  doctrine  is  adapted  to  excite  hope  in  regard  to  tiiose  who 
are  the  most  hardened  in  rin.  Be  it  so  that  we  have  often  en- 
treated them  with  tears,  and  often  prayed  for  their  salvation, 
while  no  effect  has  appeared  but  a  growing  insensibility  to  the 
obligations  of  religion.  Are  we  to  despair  of  ultimate  success  ?  It 
18  indeed  true,  that  if  any  of  the  human  race — if  even  those 
who  are  the  least  contammated  with  vice,  and  who  possess  the 

most  attractive  amiableness  of  disposition,  are  ever  bom  again ;  it 
VOL.  V.  88 
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win  be  by  no  power  tt  oim,  but  by  the  power  of  God.  Vfhf 
then  should  any,  even  ihe  chief  of  sinners  be  despaired  Df  ?  If 
God  is  |deased  to  send  forth  his  new  crearting  Sjont  into  tiiefaesrts 
of  those,  whom  jou  may  be  ready  to  look  tipon  as  lost  beyeml 
reooveiy;  what  a  suxpiising  <^Dge  wH  yoa  soon  behold!  Ov 
doo^rine  authorises  w  to  cfaeridi  the  hope  that  n|ch  a  hlasaed 
chaiige  will  take  plaee  in  the  most  hardened  sinneirs,  and  to  aatioi- 
pate  the  joy  we  fihaU  experience,  when  it  ftctaaBy  tsi^es  plaee* 
How  powerfully  animating  the  inAoence  of  sooh  a  hope  1 

The  doctrine  <if  tiiie  text  is  dmonaly  suibed  to  exert  a  powerfiil 
and  happy  influence  m  regard  to  the  caw^e  rf  3tminm.  Hens 
eqyeoially  tt  is  true,  that  meie  human  power  can  do  aieiUig. 
Wit^ut  the  help  of  Oad,  ibe  wdbofe  body  of  Christians  can  maiRe 
no  adranoe  towards  brining  the  heathen  to  the  sawing  laowlelgt 
of  Christ.  Ten  thousand  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  sf  iheir  sa^ 
vnlioB,  and  wiH  mock  our  highest  eflforts ;  and  the  certain,  invnt- 
idMe  eoujse  of  things  will  %e,9ikat  crimes  and  aaberies  w31  oontinae 
apd  inorease  among  them  down  to  the  ^end  fof  Aime,  «nkes  the 
Lard  of  heaven  and  «artih  eaert  his  omnipotence,  a&d  (Create  al 
things  new.  Thus,  iin  regard  to  4ihe  wh(^  etstent  of  the  work  ts 
be  aceomplished  for  the  convernen  of  the  pagan  worid,  we  are 
driven  away  firom  aU  dependence  on  man.  Human  resources 
utterly  &£•  And  unless  we  look  to  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God,  we  «an  have  no  prospect  of  the  world's  saivatien. 
liOt  us  then  pat  oar  trust  in  God.  Se  cam  send  fiwrth  such  M^ 
and  truth,  and  such  an  influence  of  his  Spirit,  that  nations  dmll  be 
bom  in  a  day,  and  every  knee  t>ow  at  the  name  of  Jesos.  M 
things  are  possible  with  God^  and  dl  things  ftre  eflty  too.  If  be 
only  apeak  the  word,  the  gospel  wiH  hare  free  ooume  and  be  ^o- 
r^d  in  all  the  earth.  Shall  we  then  be  disheartened,  besaase 
omr  power  is  not  adequate  to  the  work  of  savmg  the  worid  ?  .  Joat 
as  wall  mij^t  we  be  disheartened  in  re^gard  to  the  daily  rising  (X 
the  .sun  and  the  motion  of  the  planets,  i)ecause  they  are  things 
beyond  our  power.  Ccmsider  the  predous  prennses  of  Gh)d  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  sinners.  Consider  the  perfect  ease  idth 
which  he  can  accomplish  these  promises,,and  the  oertam^  that  he 
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irffl  Mcomplish  them.  Then  consider  what  part  he  haa  assigned 
to  OS  m  this  work  of  benerolence ;  that  although  all  power  belongs 
to  him,  he  haa  required  us,  or  rather,  has  granted  us  the  privilege 
to  plant  and  water,  at  the  same  time  assuring  us  that  he  will  give 
tbe  increase. 

What  mope  can  we  ask?  Ereiy  other  motive  is  weak  and 
inefficacious  compared  with  this.  Tea,  without  this,  evecy  other 
^ew  of  the  subject  would  leave  us  in  a  state  of  discouragement, 
tl^ere  ir  nothing  in  us  or  ro  others  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  state  of  society,  or  in  the 
influence  of  civil  or  religious  institutions,  nothing  in  the  lessons 
of  w»dom  taught  bj  the  experience  of  ages ;  there  is  nothing 
«ven  in  the  exhibition  which  the  Scriptures  make  of  the  mercies 
sad  the  terrors  of  tiie  Lord,  which,  separate  from  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  could  fundsh  the  least  reason  to  expect,  that  anj 
nation,  or  any  individual  would  ever  submit  to  the  reign  of  Christ. 
We  are  then  brou^  to  the  sovereign  power  and  mercy  of  Ck)d, 
fir  the  only  ground  of  hope,  the  only  cause  of  success.  Here  is  a 
power  that  can  encourage  and  sustun  our  efforts — a  power  Hbat 
can  renew  sinnera,  and  bring  the  worM  to  obey  tbe  gospel,  and 
€Mi  do  it  by  means  of  our  feeble  services. 

Tb^  the  doctrine  of  the  text  possesses  the  infltience  which  I 
bare  aecribed  to  it,  has  been  confirmed  by  bng  experience.  This 
doctrine  has  actually  excited  die  servants  of  Christ,  anud  all  sortB 
of  cBfflculties  and  diseonragements,  to  labor  perseveringly  fer  the 
ecmversiott  of  immers.  Paul  believed  that  neiiher  he  that  plcmtethy 
nor  he  that  watereth  is  cmythinff.  And  whenever  he  did  what 
tamed  to  account  in  the  cause  of  has  Lord,  he  entirely  diselaimed 
Ae  credit  of  it,  saying,  ^^  not  J,  but  the  grace  of  Christ  that  was 
with  me.''  But  this  view  of  his  dependence  on  Qod  both  for  hie 
ftithfulness  and  his  success,  was  accompanied  with  a  resolution, 
^gence,  and  perseverance,  which  nothing  could  overcome.  If  at 
any  time  the  servants  of  Christ  forget  their  dependence  and 
weakness ;  if  they  lose  sight  of  that  divine  agency  which  renews 
the  heart,  and  begm  to  think  themselves  able,  by  forcible  argu- 
ment, or  by  persuasive  eloquence,  to  bring  sinners  to  repentance  ; 
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it  is  then  they  are  likely  to  grow  remiss.  But  let  those  who  are 
laboring  to  torn  sinners  to  God,  have  faith  in  him,  and  keep  their 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  power,  as  the  only  cause  of  success ;  and 
they  will  have  a  diligence  and  zeal,  which  will  not  only  rise  high, 
but  endure  to  the  end.  New  hope  and  new  ardor  will  be  kindled 
np  within  them  ;  and  they  will  abound  m  the  work « of  the  Lord, 
knowing  that  their  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  Thus, 
while  all  who  rely  on  human  power  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  they 
who  wait  upon  the  Lord,  shall  renew  their  strength ;  shall  mount 
up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  walk 
and  not  faint. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  bed 
preparation  wldch  can  he  made  on  our  peart  for  the  work  of  diume 
grace  in  the  conversion  of  sinnerSj  is  to  become  duly  aennbUy  that 
we  are  nothing j  and  that  Ghd  is  aU  in  all.  He  who  is  duly  sen- 
sible of  his  insufficiency  and  his  dependence  on  God,  is  all  alive 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  He  knows  that  sinners,  whether  old  or 
young,  are  utterly  ruined.  This  view  of  their  depravity  and 
wretchedness  moves  the  pity  of  his  heart.  He  longs  for  their 
salvation.  IBs  soul  is  ail  on  fire  to  see  the  glory  of  God  dis- 
played in  the  conversion  of  the  multitudes  who  are  ready  to 
perish.  But  with  all  his  love  and  aeal,  and  all  his  fervent  prayer 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  lost,  he  knows  and  feels,  that 
not  one  of  them  will  ever  be  converted  without  special  divine 
influence;  that  all  his  labor  will  accomplish  nothing,  unless  it 
please  God  to  interpose,  and  save  sinners  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus,  while  aU 
his  faculties  are  wakefully  employed  in  the  work  which  Qod  has 
assigned  to  him,  he  is  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  done,  unless 
God  is  pleased  to  send  forth  his  renewing  Spirit.  He  there- 
fore refers  it  all  to  God's  sovereign  will,  and  fixes  the  eye 
of  faith  and  hope  on  him,  who  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  wHi  have 
mercy. 

This  state  of  mind  is  highly  important  as  a  preparation  for  a 
revival  of  religion,  because  it  fits  us  to  perform  the  very  work 
assigned  to  us.    When  we  are  in  the  state  of  mind  here  intended^ 
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we  flkaQ  be  moat  likely  to  discern  olearlj  what  our  proviaoe  is,  and 
wbat  are  tike  particular  duties  whieh  we  are  required  to  perlorm. 
AH  our  &rcultie»  will  be  strongly  excited,  and  ready  for  action ; 
while  our  trust  in  God  will  bring  us  inio  a  unioik  with  his  infiiate 
power,  and  so  will  prepare  us  for  eflbrts  to  which  our  own  unaided 
pofwer  woddlbe  wholly  inadequate. 

And  while  this  state  of  mind  will  prepare  ua  to  per£>iin  tha 
veiy  work  whieh  Oed  has  marked  out  fi)ru8^  it  will  have  aa  impor^ 
tant  ixduenfce  in  preventing  us  from  imdertaking  any  other.  If 
we  entertain  the  thought  that  we  are  called  to  convert  aad  can 
amrert  meir  by  our  own  independeni  efiorls^  wo  shall  be  Hable  ta 
adopt  methods  which  are  incompatible  with  the  word  of  God.  la 
it  not  a  fact,  tiiat  those  who  have,  in  aay  peiiod  of  ib»  obutch^ 
ettdeaTCH^  t»  convert  men  by  means  which  they  have  mventect^ 
and  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  iMver  used,  have  shown  an 
undue  confidence  in  th^nselves,  and  a  want  of  r^iance  on  th^ 
Spirits  of  Gs)d  ?  If  we  are  fuUy  persuaded,  that  our  sscoesa 
depends  on  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  we  eaa  have  no  motive  to» 
adopt  any  measures  hr  the  converaon  of  sinners,  ezieept  thosei 
which  manifestiy  accord  with  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Our  dngle  object  wiU  be  to  do  the  m^  of  God  m 
expressed  in  his  word,  aad  so  to  secure  his  Uesaing  upon  our 
labois.  This  makes  our  work  plain  and  simple.  It  keepsour  ey^ 
fibced  upon  a  standard  of  action  which  is  perfect  and  immift* 
table,  and  so  guards  us  against  the  resUessttess  cf  those  who, 
tetead  of  humbly  koking  fi>r  sneoess  to  the  blessing  of  God  upoa 
Ihe  fiddifel  preaching  of  his  word,  aare  eontinuaUy  k>oking  to  soma 
aew  and  unauthorised  measures.  It  makes  us  content  to  copy  tha 
•xampls  ef  the  apostles,  who  mad  tiie  weapons  which  God  had 
ftimidhed,  and  those  onty;  who  preached  Ais  truth  in  Ais  way y  aad 
lefied  upm  Um  to  give  timr  preaoUng  effi»ot. 

Rnatty ;  tlM  preparation  wUdi  I  have  inastdd  t^xm  is  of  great 
bqwrtanee^  becanse  it  goards  us  apunst  feelings  of  self-coipf  W 
eenay,  and  disposes  us  to  give  to  God  sU  the  glory  of  man's 
salvation  ?  Can  we  expect  thai  Gei  wiH  work  by  means  of  our 
•iMrtB,  wlMn  be  sees  thait  we  are  iocliaedl  to  anrqgfvte  to  ourselve* 
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the  honor  which  belongs  to  hun  7  Pride  of  heart  is  a  mi^t^ 
hinderance  to  the  work  of  Ghxl's  grace.  When  this  hinderaaoe  li 
removed,  and  Gt>d  sees  us  humble  and  self-abased,  and  jet  readbf 
to  do  our  part  faithfully  ;  then  we  may  expect  that  he  will  reyive 
his  work. 

Among  our  various  endeavors,  then,  to  prepare  ourselves  for  &e 
work  of  converting  sinners  and  building  up  the  church,  this  would 
seem  to  be  of  specid  importance,  namely,  that  we  take  care  <^  cor 
own  hearts,  and  see  to  it  that  we  are  rid  of  that  pride  and  self- 
dependence,  which  is  so  exceedingly  hateful  in  the  ri^t  of  God, 
and  that  we  have  that  lowly  nund,  and  that  reliance  <»i  hk  grace, 
which  he  regards  as  of  great  price.  And  if  some  of  the  exertioos 
we  make  for  more  showy  acquisitions,  were  made  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  subduing  all  conceit  of  our  own  power,  and  cherishing 
deep  humility  and  child-like  dependence  on  Otoi  ;  should  we  not 
be  likely  to  accomplish  more  for  the  salvation  of  sinneis  and  &e 
spread  of  the  gospel  ?  Only  twelve  men,  and  those  too  of  mode- 
rate qualifications  in  a  worldly  view,  were  employed  as  apostles, 
to  establish  Christianity,  and  to  propagate  it  through  the  nations. 
Is  it  not  sometimes  the  case,  that  too  much  human  agency  is 
employed  in  our  attempts  to  promote  a  revival  of  reli^on  ?  Does 
not  God  very  plainly  teach  us,  both  by  his  word  and  providence,  that 
he  sets  a  much  higher  value  upon  the  kind  of  agency  we  employ^ 
than  upon  its  quanti^  t 

And  you,  my  dear  Mm,  can  add  your  testimony  to  the  trutii  i£ 
the  sentiment  contamed  in  my  text.  Your  own  experience,  during 
the  short  period  of  your  ministry,  has  been  sufficient  to  teach  you 
thoroughly,  what  the  Bible  had  taught  you  before,  that  a  mimster 
owes  his  success  entirely  to  God.  While  laboring  among  the 
affectionate  and  beloved  people  whom  you  have  lately  left,  yoo 
have  at  different  times  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  beholding  sinnen 
presong  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  large  numbers  added 
to  the  church.  And  on  every  conversion  you  have  seen  it  writ- 
ten as  with  a  suinbeam — *th§  work  of  Ghd!  And  when,  in 
sovereign  wisdom  and  righteousness,  God  has  withheld  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Spirit ;  you  have  fimnd  that  no  effinrts  of  yours  oo«Id 
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avaO  anyiluxig ;  fhat  in  despite  of  the  terrors  of  divine  wrath,  and 
the  melting  persuasions  of  divine  mercy,  sinners  would  neglect  the 
great  salvation.  You  have  learnt  bj  experience  that  men  must  be 
ham  affcdn^  and  bom  of  Chd.  There  is  no  other  way  for  sinners 
to  become  heirs  of  heaven.  For  us  to  suppose  that  we  can  find 
out  a  new  way,  is  aU  delusion.  The  human  heart  is  essentially 
the  same  in  all  ages ;  and  the  power  wliich  renews  it  is  the  same ; 
and  that  power  is  not  the  power  of  reason,  nor  the  power  of  self- 
love,  nor  the  power  of  human  persuasion ;  but  the  mightff  power 
of  Chd;  the  power  wUch  raised  Christ  from  the  dead;  the 
power  which  created  the  world.  Remember  this,  my  dear  son,  in 
the  encouraging  and  delightful  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
here  called  to  labor.  If  any  in  this  pLice  have  an  ear  to  hear  the 
messages  of  divine  mercy ;  it  is  because  Grod  has  given  them  fm 
ear.  If  they  have  a  heart  to  love  the  truth ;  it  is  because  God 
has  given  them  such  a  heart.  If  you  overlook  this  truth ;  if 
while  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification  is  prospering,  you 
and  your  peo]de  forget  that  it  is  Chd^e  work ;  he  will  withhold  tiie 
tokens  of  his  favor.  No  rain  .or  dew  will  descend  from  heaven ; 
and  you  will  soon  behold  this  garden  of  Ch)d,  now  beginning  to 
cluster  with  tiie  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  left  to  blasting  and  barren- 
ness. Remember  then,  that  salvation  is  of  God.  And  be^  and 
end  the  labors  of  your  ministry  here,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  tiie 
blessed  truth,  tiiat  Tuither  he  thatpUmieth  is  (myOdng^  nor  he  that 
ioatereth;  but  Chd  that  gweth  the  increaee. 
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Mm  153  5« — Without  us-  tb  oix  oo  Horxpia. 

Texsb  words  were  Srst  addressed  to  fhe  aposttes.  Bat  it  is  a0 
true  of  all  believers,  as  ft  was  of  tfie  apostles,  tkai  ihey  can  4» 
nothing  spiritnallj  good  without  Christ;  that  id  regard  to  aS 
hoHness,  whether  in  heart  or  in  life,  they  are  entireljdependenl 
<m  him. 

Dependence,  in  a  general  yiew,  is  the  e(mdition  of  all  ereatecl 
bemgs.  Their  existence,  their  powers  of  action,  and  Aev  Beant 
of  happiness  are  aQ  from  Ood.  In  him  they  liye,  and  move,  and 
have  ^eir  being.  Thi^  cdnditloB  of  dep^denoe  belea^  ta  angds 
in  heaven,  ar  well  as  to  men  on  eartb.  Thej  owe  ii  lo  the  wfl 
and  agency  of  God,  that  they  were  created  and  are  eontinned  m 
a  state  of  moral  purity.  And  they  will  be  indebted  to  him  for 
their  holiness  and  happineeo  in  all  future  ages,  as  much  as  they 
were  at  the  be^nning  of  their  enstence.  They  will  doubtless 
remain  holy,  and  will  grow  in  the  strength  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  &cultie8  and  their  spiritual  affections  forever.  But  the 
growing  strength  of  their  faculties  and  their  affections  will  be  fiom 
Qoi.  And  the  higher  their  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in 
holiness,  just  so  much  the  more  will  they  be  indebted  to  the 
goodness  of  God.  It  is  the  unalterable,  happy  conditicm  of  the 
heavenly  hosts,  to  have  a  growing  fidness  of  spiritual  good,  and 
to  receive  it  all  fix>m  Qoi. 
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But  Christians  are  dependent  not  only  in  the  general  sense  in 
irlucb  the  angels  are  dependent,  bat  in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  sense 
appropriate  to  them  as  redeemed  tinners.  In  their  natural  state 
ihey  are  children  of  wrath,  desperately  wicked.  And  their  re- 
newal to  holiness  is  owmg  to  the  Spirit  of  Qoi.  It  is  by  the  graoe 
of  Ood  they  are  what  they  are.  And  without  the  continuance 
of  that  grace,  they  would  sink  at  once  into  a  state  of  pollution, 
guilt  and  wretchedness.  So  that  it  is  true  in  the  hi^est  sense, 
that  without  Christ  they  can  do  nothing. 

I  propose  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  dependence  on  divine 
aid  is  taught  hy  reaeouy  Scripture,  and  eacperience;  and  thai  ibis  a 
doctrine  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  Qod,  and  useful  to 
man. 

In  the  first  place,  thb  doctrine  is  taught  by  reaeon.  If  there 
is  anything  which  reason  makes  known  with  absolute  certainty,  it 
is,  that  all  excellence  and  happiness  in  created  beings  is  derived^ 
not  self -originated ;  that  we  are  as  much  indebted  to  God  for  the 
commencement  and  continuance  of  a  virtwous  character,  as  for  the 
commencement  and  continuance  of  our  being.  True  virtue  is  £Eur 
more  excellent,  ttian  mere  existence.  And  it  would  be  very  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  we  are  dependent  on  Crod  for  that 
which  is  less  excellent  and  yet  not  dependent  for  that  which  is 
more  excellent.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  more  contrary  to  reason 
and  truth  to  think,  that  created  beings  originated  their  ovm  exis- 
tence, than  that  Christians  of  themselves  originated  their  own 
holiness.  And  this  becomes  specially  evident,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered how  many  things  there  were  without  them  and  within  them, 
which  stood  in  opposition  to  hdiness,  and  which  it  was  neceasaiy 
should  be  removed  before  they  could  be  the  subjects  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrine  under  consideration  is  plainly 
taught  by  the  inspired  writers.  This  is  my  chief  argument. 
Those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot 
mislead  us.  Let  us  then  carefully  consider  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  sacred  writers  teach  us  our  weakness  and  insufficiency, 
and  our  dependence  for  spiritual  good  on  divino  graoe. 

Here  we  find  that  the  beginning  of  holiness  in  the  human  heart 
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■  fiumliarly  reporeie&ted  aa  tA»  m>rk  cf  Ghd.  *^  Being  born  again, 
not  of  bloody  nor.of  tho>  mil  of  tiie  fleA,  nor  of  tiio  wiU  of  naft, 
tut  of  Q^eL"  Tfak  pasiage  exolwka  all  oenoeifmbla  canaea  «C  m- 
gsneracionybiit  one,,  tbat  is,  OocL  Tho  saerod  writoia  tdl  n&  tfaofc 
^saving  ofaango  come»finm  aboTo;  that  bdievers  ai* canttwol  bj 
fto^EkOff  Gboat. 

9bd  (umUmmmceot  boKnesB  ii  ascribed  to  the  same  oanae.  It 
m  6od  wIrx  worfceth  i«  beMevora  both  to  mH  and  t<>  db.  Xhej 
haye  S{dritaal  life,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  dvelia  ia  theai.  TIa 
Amo  GM  ivh^  began  the  good  weric  in  them,  witt  perfinm  it  until 
the  day  oT  ChriBt.  The  God  of  peace  will  nuJce  them  per&ot  in 
mwtj  good^  woric,  to  da  iia  wiU,  ttorkmg^  in  them:  thai  inhidi  is 
well  pleasing  in  his  si^t. 

I\iBther ;  the  Seriptorea  teach  that  Chriatiana  are  dependent 
<m  diriDO  grace-  net  only  for  hoUnesa  in^  a.  general  sense,  Iwt  for  aD 
il»p€Kfiieijdmf(>r7m-mid  IrcmAm  of  it.  Thns  if  we  leCw  le  m- 
pmOaneg^  as  an  important  biandi  of  heliaess ;  w«  find  that  Chriak 
m  exalted  ti»  ffine  repentaaee^  If  we^  nkar  to  Hud^fmA  of  Ghria* 
tiuis;  w«  find  it  is  God  who  woriDstii  in  them  tba  work  of  &i«h 
w^  pewer.  And  inMy  which  ia  the  priseipak  rirtua  of  bdioweKB, 
iSiAed  abfoad  in  Ihw  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Andaatatim 
dn^  of  prayety  we  ara  taa^^  that  Ghristiasia  know  not  kMrto 
pra^  ari^  aood  that  Ae  Holy  Sprit  fae^)^  their  infinmtM, 
aad  maketit  intercession  fbr  thenk  And  is  regaid  to  tfia  saviag 
knowledge  of  dime  things  ^  we  find  that  they  who  have  it  sse 
tiui^t  ol  God ;  that  i&e  natotal  man  <be»  not  know  and  namurf 
kMiwthethingaof  tteS^;  and  that  it  ia  God  tfaatcmeatim 
l|^  to'  shhw  ia  the  heart.  TIw  same  ia  tnie  of  obedimc§L  It 
is  Grod  who  writes  Us  law  in  Ae  hearts  of  yape^de^and-incliBeB 
Hett'  to  obey.  It  ia  God  that  g^TOS  his  peopla  patieaoet  and 
flruMMai  tinder  triati  and  soferings.  Indeed  the  wiole  range  sf 
C^ffistiaii  rirtaes<  are  t&e  fruiba  of  the  Spirit. 

The  prophets  and  upoMe9  teadi  tlie  same  tniAk  in  stffl  anotiMr 
way.  They  expreufy  diBetaim  a&  9fiHiu&i  $6pmgA  awi  mtffloimf 
ey  of  their  (non^  anct  eonjiie  m  dkine  stren^  See  boiw  eleaify 
Aeir  langaage  shows  tiie  dependsnt  peatam  of  their  minds.  ^'Not 
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that  we  ^ure  siiflS<»6nt  «f  omrifes  to  tidok  lOBytimig  «b  of  >eiir* 
aelves ;  bat  oar  ^w&cmoffj  m  of  -God."  ^  7}ie  Lord  is  1117 
siarengtli."  ''  Chnl  k  Uie  strength  of  mj  heart.*'  The  Apostte 
Paul  does  indied  ssjjr,  ^^  I  can  de  aU  •&mg8."  B«t  he  at  ibs 
game  time  dews  Idb  depondeiioa.  ^^I  oan  ds  aD  things  ^itm^g/k 
Ckriit  who  strenfftAef^eA  mrnJ* 

But  there  is  aolfaing  which  ehowa  4he  fecSings  of  good  men  4a 
segard  to  thehr  dependenee  sodearlj,  as  their  pfajwerB.  Whea 
thej  come  to  the  throne  -of  ^raee,  ibcnr  jdelusions  vaaidi,  and  thejf 
have  to  do  with  ^eali^.  How  4en  were  prophets  and  apotfttes 
accustomed  to  pngr?  What  thongMs  and  desires  tfid  4iiej 
chfiiish,  and  what  reqaests  did  they  awke  ?  ^  <2uieken  us,  and 
we  will  call  .upon  thy  name."  ^  I  will  ran  the  way  of  ftiy 
QKomandments,  «ben  thou  shailt  enlaige  my  heart.'*  ^^  Incline 
iny  heart  lunte  thy  teatiteoaiee."  Buch  were  tiie  prayers  of  the 
Sttots  undar  the  Old  Testame»t  dbpensatioa.  And  they  were 
the  same  under  ttie  llew  Dispensatioa.  The  dkcifdes  came  te 
Jesus,  and  said,  ^^  Lord,  increase  oar  faith;"  And  Paid  said  to 
hefieFers :  ''  The  Zard  make  you  tD  abound  in  love."  Again. 
^^  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Ofanst  and  God  e?en  our  Father,  —  «to6^ 
Juk  you  in  erery  good  word  and  woric."  And  again.  ^  The 
God  of  all  graee— -jaake  you  perfect,  staldish,  strengthen,  settle 
you." 

Bnoh  prayers,  o&red  up  by  tiie  saiafes  imder  both  dispensa- 
tions, imply  a  oonstani  sense  of  ttieir  dependence  on  Ghkl  for  all 
qfrintual  good,  and  an  earnest  derire  that  he  would  bestow  it  up<ni 
tham.  Prayer  to  QiA  fi>r  what  we  ha?e,  er  for  what  we  tbiiik 
we  may  haye  of  aurBdves^  would  be  a  mockeiy .  Why  -^ould  we 
go  to  Ood,  and  ask  him  to  make  us  obedient  and  holy,  while  we 
81^  or  think,  that  we  are  of  ourselfies  sufficient  for  the  work  of 
obedience  and  holiness  widiout  his  aid  ? 

The  texts  above  referred  to,  and  many  others  of  ihe  same  im- 
port, teach  our  ^entire  dependeooe  on  God  for  spiritual  good  very 
damrfy  and  in^Mmmvdf/.  They  set  it  forth  in  a  gr^at  variety  of 
ways ;  so  that,  if  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  or  that  text,  the  doaht  may  be  removed  by  other  texts 
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relating  to  the  same  sabjeot  This  fdrthennore  is  not  a  sobject 
whioh  the  inspred  writers  keep  in  the  baek  gronnd,  or  which  they 
touch  upon  lightly  and  iiu^identally,  and  to  which  they  attach  but 
little  consequence.  On  the  contrary,  tiiey  make  the  subject  yery 
prominent.  And  finally,  they  never  treat  the  doctrine  of  our 
dependence  as  though  there  was  any  danger  of  carrying  it  too 
far,  or  making  it  too  important,  or  as  though  there  was  any  dan- 
ger of  its  interfering  with  any  oiher  principle  of  religion.  They 
say  unhesitatingly  and  widiout  qualification,  that  belieyers  Me 
bom  of  Qod ;  that  he  renews  men,  and  gives  them  repentance. 
They  do  not  say,  as  a  matter  of  concession,  tiiat  God  must  be  d- 
lowed  to  have  same  influ^M^e  in  this  work.  But  they  say  de* 
oidedly,  Uiat  God  does  it.  And  when  they  pray  tiiat  God  would 
work  in  them  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness  and  the  work 
of  fedth  with  power ;  they  do  not  pray  that  he  would  do  all  this 
by  merely  presenting  motives  before  tiiem,  leaving  it  to  their  free 
frill  to  comedy  or  not.  They  do  not  say  to  God,  we  beseech  thee 
by  thy  Spirit  to  make  us  obedient  and  holy,  though  we  are  con- 
scious that  we  are  perfectiy  able  to  be  obedient  and  holy  without 
thy  Sprit.  They  do  not  say,  we  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  strengthen 
us  for  duty,  though  we  know  that  we  have  in  ourselves  all  tiie 
strength  we  need  without  thee.  They  do  indeed  speak  familiariy 
of  their  own  right  agency.  But  they  speak  of  it  as  the  efiect  of 
divine  influence.  ^'Quicken  me,  and  I  will  keep  thy  word." 
"  Work  out  your  salvation,  — for  it  is  God  that  worketh  m  you 
to  will  and  to  do."  —  In  the  view  of  the  sacred  writers,  holy 
action  in  us,  flows  from  the  divine  operation.  It  is  the  firuit  of 
the  Spirit. 

And  thirdly,  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  and  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  good  men.  It  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  which  they 
learn  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  they  are  in  tiiemselyes  destitute 
of  spiritual  good;  that  they  have  no  sufficiency  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  except  what  they  derive  from  divine  grace ; 
tfaiit  their  help  is  in  God.  This  sense  of  dependence  is  essential 
to  the  character  of  Christians.  If  Christians  have  at  any  time 
trusted  their  own  heart,  and  attempted  to  do  the  work  and  enjoy 
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tbe  comforts  of  reKpon,  viihout  Chrigt ;  how  quickly  have  they 
&lleii  into  ft  state  of  darkness  and  desolation !  It  must  be  the 
full  persuasion  of  all  consistent  Christians,  that  if  they  should  be 
separated  from  Christ,  and  should  receive  no  further  oommunica- 
tkms  of  spritual  strength  from  him,  they  would  assuredly  depart 
from  the  way  of  holiness,  and  draw  back  to  perdition.  Whatever 
powers  of  mind  they  may  possess  —  and  they  doubtless  have 
all  the  powers  and  fjACulties  which  are  necessary  to  moral,  ao- 
oountable  agents — they  have  no  power  that  will  preserve  them 
from  apostasy,  and  enable  them  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  unless 
the  all-sufficient  grace  of  Christ  is  with  them !  However  Hiej 
Hiay  speculate  about  their  suffident  alnlity  for  all  their  duty,  the 
moment  they  feel  and  pray  as  Christians,  their  speculations 
vanish,  and  they  heartily  acknowledge  their  utter  impotence  and 
inauffigiency,  and  their  need  of  divine  help.  Their  own  ezpe- 
rienco  teaches  them  more  and  more  efibotnally,  that  they  are  in 
want  of  all  tldngs,  and  tliat  they  depend  for  a  supply  upon  him 
in  whom  all  fulness  dwells. 

I  am  now,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  under 
consideratiim  is  hcmorable  to  Ood.  We  honor  God,  when  we  be- 
lieve and  declare  the  general  truth,  that  every  good  gift  cometfa 
down  fix)m  him.  But  it  is  a  truth  of  special  importance,  that 
€h)d,  by  his  Sjurit,  renews  the  depraved  heart,  and  that  he  works 
in  believers  all  that  is  pure  and  excellent.  When  we  cordially 
receive  this  truth,  and  openly  declare  it,  we  honor  t^e  character 
of  Qod.  Did  not  Paul  honor  Ood,  when  he  said,  ''  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am ;"  and  when,  s^r  speaking  of 
has  many  labors,  he  disclaimed  the  credit  of  them,  and  said, 
**  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  with  me  ?  "  Did  he  not 
honor  his  Saviour  when  he  set  him  forth  as  our  wisdom,  our 
righteousness,  our  sanctification,  and  our  redemption  7  And  do 
not  all  Christians  honor  him,  by  ascribmg  to  him  the  beginning 
and  end  of  their  salvation  ?  •  This  they  do  even  now,  although 
they  have  so  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  their  own  poverty  and 
misery,  and  at  their  indebtedness  to  his  grace.  How  much  more 
highly  will  they  honor  him,  when  Ihey  come  to  understand  the 
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wh<de  value  of  the  UeBsings  ^hiob  tiiey  have  received  {torn  Ae 
riches  of  his  mercy.  In  the  worid  to  come,  how  clear  and  stm^ 
will  be  their  coDvictioia,  that  th^  holiness  and  blessedaees  were 
his  free  gift  I  And  how  jojfui]y  wUl  thej  B&ite  in  that  Boog  ef 
fniae :  ^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  vB  from  our  maB 
m  his  own  blood,  and  made  ns  kings  and  prieeta  unto  God,*— 
Hnto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  evtt*." 

I  am,  in  the  fifth  place,  to  illuBtoite  Ae  heik^icM  n^kumoe  Ikf 
the  dockine  of  our  entire  dependence  on  Ghfcist. 

The  doctrine  is  evident^  tme«  And  isnet  the  truth, eqMciall/ 
such  a  truth  as  this,  profitable  to  those  who  oordkdly  reottve  it  ? 
What  oofuld  have  had  a  more  happy  thfluence  vipou  the  apostieQi 
than  the  instroction  which  Jesus  gave  them  on  the  «d>joet  mm 
before  us.  ^^  As  the  bftmch  dumot  bear  fittit  of  itself,  ezoeptit 
abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  oan  ye,  eoBoept  ye  abide  in  ae^  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  the  tomefaes.  He  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in 
Um,  the  same  bringetii  forth  tmieh  fimil,  for  wittxMt  me  ye  eaa 
do  nothing."  Was  it  not  of  great  importance  to  tkem  to  be 
laa^«o  plainly  by  their  blessed  Lord,  then  just  aboirt  to  die  for 
them,  Tfhat  their  real  condition  wm,  and  that  their  growth  and 
ft^iitfidn^s,  ttetr  safety  and  their  spiritual  lifo  depended  on  ecm* 
stant  oomamnioatiOBS  from  him  ? 

The  doctrine  is  speciaiiy  ada|>ted  to  preduoe  hmnility.  One  rf 
th6  greatest  foults  to  which  we  are  liable,  and  which  is  meet  like^f 
te  retain  its  hold  upon  us,  is  pnde  ot  l^ftimm  qf  hMtrL  And  &t 
qnrit  of  pride  is  the  spirit  of  sedf-^niScieney  of  selMepei- 
denoe,  iban  whkdi  no&ing  can  be  mdre  contrai^  to  th&  natcve  «f 
the  Christian  iieligion.  Now  the  doctrine  of  our  dependence,  ai 
taught  in  ttie  text,  is  aimed  directly  ;againdt  pride  and  %eif-m^ 
nenc^  For,  according  to  this  doctrine,  what  have  we  to  be  proud 
of,  but  our  guilt,  our  poverty,  and  wretchedness  ?  We  miyr  tfaiidc 
we  are  rich,  and  have  need  of  nothing.  Bat  if  we  truly  receiTe 
tfae  doctrine  of  the  tesrt;, — if  we  are  made  te  know  and  to  foel» 
that  we  are  in  ourselves,  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and 
blind  and  naked,  and  that  we  must  be  so  forever,  unless  we  ave 
delivered  finem  our  wretchedness,  mid  oar  wants  are  soq^pUed  hf 
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OOT  AlDMghty  SaTiour ; — if  'we  cordiaDy  believe  and  feel  that  he 
■rast  ymjA  all  our  works  for  us,  and  that  we  must  go  forth  to  duty 
in  hit  strengih ;  it  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  subdue  the 
pride  of  our  hearts.  K  this  does  not  humble  us,  nothing  can. 
It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Stoics,  that  we  are  dependent  on  God 
iur  aB  good,  except  our  virtue  f  How  impious  the  pride  and  self- 
eoneeit,  which  dictated  such  a  sentiment!  And  how  much  of 
this  stoical  spirit  commonly  remains  in  the  hearts  of  Christians ! 
The  Apoftle  Paul  was  aware  of  this ;  and  he  set  himself  against  it, 
$/ui  took  pains  to  eradicate  it  from  the  minds  of  believers,  by  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  of  oar  entire  dependence  on  the  grace  of  Christ. 
^  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ?''  he  said  to  the  believer:  ''  and 
what  hast  thou  which  thou  hast  not  received  ? ''  He  then  makes 
uae  of  the  truih  implied  in  his  questions,  to  bring  down  the  pride 
of  ihe  heart.  With  referrace  to  tiiat  holiness  which  distinguishes 
ChristiaDS  from  otiiers,  he  says: — ^^  Now  if  thou  hast  received 
it,  why  dost  fliou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  "  He 
aaered  writers  hold  a  doctrine  exceedingly  different  from  the  sto- 
ical eoncdt,  Aat  we  nre  dependent  on  (xod  for  everything,  exc^t 
oup  mrtue.  They  teach  that  we  are  dependent  on  God  for  every 
Uessing,  and  most  of  all  for  our  virtue  ;  —  that  aU  good  comes 
from  God,  eepecUlhf  liiat  which  is  more  excellent  tiian  any  other 
good  V6  possess,—- our  koUnees;  and  so  they  leave  us  no  ground 
4)f  l^orying,  thou^  our  holiness  should  be  superior  to  that  of  any 
saint  on  earth.  How  is  it  with  the  angels  in  heaven  ?  They  are 
creatures  of  a  very  high  rank ;  and  they  have  a  thousand  fold 
more  knowledge  and  power  and  holiness,  than  any  of  us.  And 
if  the  gifts  of  God  were  a  just  reason  for  pride  and  loftiness  of 
heart,  they  might  property  have  a  large  measure  of  it.  But  those 
exalted  beings,  shining  fbrth  in  the  splendors  of  celestial  holiness, 
and  intrusted  with  concerns  of  such  weight,  as  would  crush  us 
to  the  earth  in  a  moment — those  exalted  beings,  so  superior  to 
liia  wisest  and  the  mightiest  of  men  have  no  pride.  They  glory 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  Lord,  and  cast  their  crowns  at  his 
feet.  They  never  forget  that  tiiej  receive  all  good  from  the 
feonttun  of  being  and  blessedness ;  and  especiaUy  that  it  is  God 
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who  maketh  them  to  differ  from  the  apostate  angeb.  It  is  per- 
fecUj  known  among  Ihem,  that  they  are,  and  forever  will  be  de- 
pendent on  Ood.  They  de«re  no  other  condition  <^  their  immor- 
tal existence.  In  view  of  this  their  dependent  state,  they  are  as 
much  more  humble  than  any  saint  on  earth,  a«  they  are  more  holy. 

But  the  doctrine  of  their  dependence  on  Christ  is  adapted  not 
only  to  humble  his  followers,  but  also  to  encoumg^  them,  and  te 
render  them  active  in  his  service. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  a  constant  conviction  of  our  poverty 
and  weakness  would  dishearten  us,  and  dnk  us  to  deipandtneif. 
And  so  it  would  if  taken  alone.  Those  who  are  whidly  destitute, 
and  have  none  to  depend  upon  for  a  supply  (A  their  wants -^  who 
are  insufficient  for  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  without  any 
one  to  aid  them  in  that  work,  must  be  discouraged.  And  thk 
would  be  the  case  with  all  Christians,  had  they  not  the  Messed 
privilege  of  relying  on  the  grace  of  Christ.  Our  dependence  on 
Christ  is  truly  an  inestimable  pHviUffe.  It  must  be  ao  to  all  who 
know  his  name  and  put  their  trust  in  him.  How  is  it,  I  ask 
again,  with  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  are  in  all  respects  depen* 
dent  on  Grod.  Unquestionably  they  feel  their  dependence  on  such 
a  Being  to  be  a  most  happy  circumstance.  It  rejoices  thmr  hearts 
to  stand  and  gaze  upon  his  perfect  character,  and  to  see  him  con- 
tinually glorified  by  conmiunicating  a  fuhiess  of  bles^gs  throng 
out  his  holy  empire.  And  they  are  not  only  humble  and  happy 
in  their  dependent  condition,  but  they  are  exceedingly  resolute 
and  active  in  their  obedience.  Whatever  may  be  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  the  work  assigned  to  them,  they  are  swift  as 
lightning  to  accomidish  it ;  and  they  are  never  afrmd  of  any  fig- 
ure, because  Ood  is  their  help,  and  their  whole  souls  are  pervaded 
with  his  influence  and  strengthened  with  his  strength. 

The  dependence  of  believers  on  Christ  is,  I  repeat  it,  an  inesti- 
mable privilege  and  blessing.  We  are  in  ourselves  withoat  holiness 
and  without  spiritual  strength.  Our  dependence  did  not  bring  this 
evil  upon  us ;  but  the  grace  of  Christ,  on  which  we  depend,  de- 
livers us  fix>m  it.  We  have  an  almighty  Saviour ;  and  to  lum  we 
may  look  for  help  in  every  time  of  need.    This  encourages  us  id 
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undertake  fhe  most  ardnouB  duties,  i&d  inspires  us  with  hope  of 
SBceess.  While  ire  are  oonstraiaed  to  say,  that  without  Christ  we 
ean  do  nothing,  we  are  able  to  say  also,  that  through  Christ  who 
strengdieneth  us,  we  can  do  all  things.  Had  you  yourself  the 
power  ot  him  by  whom  all  things  were  male,  you  would  surely  be 
ready  to  engage  in  the  most  diflbsult  work.  You  would  feel  that 
nothing  could  be  abore  your  strength.  You  could  command  eyery 
▼aUey  to  be  exalted  and  every  hill  to  be  made  low.  Now  the 
power  of  Christ  will  aTaQ  you  as  much  as  if  it  were  your  own* 
Yes,  humble  believers,  it  is  a  most  comforting,  inspring  truth, 
that,  if  yen  trust  in  Christ,  you  are  as  well  oSj  as  tibough  his  im* 
measurable  power  were  all  your  own.  What  resolution  does  thia 
ttMM^inqpire!  I  will  go  m  the  strength  qf  tie  lard.  Thr9^ 
him  I  eon  overcome  the  worlds  and  reach  the  hemenly  Canftatu 
lam  oonedoue  of  my  toeaknees  and  ifmfficieney;-^but  I  rite 
mkvekj-^Ievenr^foieem^d  ffUnyjinUy  thai  the  power  qf  Qhrkt 
mojf  retft  tipoM  me.  Such  'is  the  tenden^  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
dependence.  And  its  actual  results  are  cenrespondent  The 
BoUest  instances  of  courage  and  vigorous  action  which  have  ever 
been  known  on  earth,  have  been  found  in  those  who  have  been 
most  ftdly  sensible  of  theur  own  weakness,  and  have  most  cerdially 
trusted  in  tiie  all-sulicient  grace  of  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  our  dependence  on  Christ,  is  adapted  to  eciert 
mumcitifymfinfiuimee.  For,  who  can  have  a  eonataat  interoouiea 
and  communion  with  a  holy  Saviour,  without  being  assimilated  io 
kim  ?  Who  can  live  near  to  thai  divine  Friend  and  BedeeuBr, 
and  receive  continually  the  most  precious  gifts  from  him,  wittiout 
being  powerfully  drawn  to  imitate  his  qwtless  character  7  Who 
can  daSy  hwk  te  ham,  and  behold  his  ^oiy,  without  being  changed 
into  the  same  image?  It  most  abo  be  remembeted,  that  the 
spiritual  ii^uence  iriuch  believers  continnally  receive  from  their 
Messed  Lord,givespuriiy  of  heart;  and  that  everything  for  whkk 
diey  are  depmdeiit  on  him,  and  wfaieh  comes  to  them  frem  Us 
fulness  implies  sanctification.  The  strength  he  imparts  to  them, 
\$  stiengUi  against  sin*— ^strenglli  tm  hely  actiea,  and  for  a  holy 
»of  affliction. 
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flnidly,  the  dootrme  befinre  us,  oondaces  to  Hm  purest  a^cy* 
ment  of  Ghristiai^.  It  is  mexpressibly  deli^itful  to  their  hearto 
to  enter  mto  the  deep  spiritaal  meaiung  of  the  yarioos  passagos 
of  holy  writ  which  represent  their  relation  to  Christ  and  their  e»« 
tire  dependence  upon  hiin«  Are  not  those  the  happiest  hours  of 
your  Ufe  in  which  you  have  the  fullest  oonvietion  <^  your  depend- 
ence on  Christ?  When  you  can  say  from  the  heart:  ^^His 
grace  is  sufficient  finr  me,  and  his  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness ; "  and  when  you  phdnly  see,  that  notwithstanding  your 
own  inconstancy  and  unfidthfufaiess,  your  souls  are  safe,  restingi 
as  you  do,  on  the  rock  of  ages ;  •—  when  yon  see  and  feel  this,  are 
not  the  dark  clouds,  which  at  other  times  ovesdiadow  yoa,a]l 
chased  away,  and  are  not  your  hearts  filled  with  quietness  and 
peaee? 

Now  if  it  is  a  plain  truth,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  on  Christ,  and  can  do  nothing  without  him;  then 
why  should  we  ever  attempt  it  7  Why  should  we  try  to  do  the 
work  of  Christ  in  that  way,  in  which  Christ  himself  tdls  us  thait 
we  cannot  do  it  ?  It  ii  perfectly  plain,  that  the  branches  can- 
not bear  fruit,  except  they  abide  in  the  vine.  How  absurd  and 
foolish  then  would  it  be,  if  we  should  entertun  the  thought,  that 
the  branches  have  in  themsdves  the  princijde  of  life  and  fruitful* 
ness,  and  should  go  about  to  make  them  live  and  bear  fruit,  when 
cut  <^  from  the  vine ! 

If,  .brethren,  you  entertain  any  opinion  respecting  the  power 
of  man,  which  overlooks  the  doctrine  of  our  entire  dependence 
on  Christ ;  if  you  give  place  to  the  idea,  that  you  have  qfy<mr* 
sebfes  an  ability,  to  do  anything  s{nritually  good,  witheut  the  h^ 
of  God's  grace ; — you  are  certainly  off  the  line  of  divine  tnith4 
You  have  departed  from  the  standard  of  (Jod's  weed.  Yoiur  ift» 
ward  thouj^t  on  the  subject  is  not  like,  that  of  the  ^iiispired 
writers;  your  language  .is  not  like  their  language^  and  year  feet 
ingi  are  not  like  theiis* 

This  I  lay  down  as  a  test  of  tiw  truth  or  felsehood  <tf.any 
opinion  which  may  be  maintained  in  regard  to  the  nl(jeQt;ii 
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hand.  If  the  ophuon  is  sacli  as  natiirally  works  in  witii  what  the 
sacred  writers  teaoh  respecting  our  weakness  and  dependenoe ;  if 
it  leads  ns  to  feel  as  they  felt,  to  speak  as  they  q)ake,  and  to  pray 
as  they  prayed ;  dien  we  have  reason  to  belieye  the  opmon  is 
right.  But  if  the  opinion  does  not  harmonise  with  flie  obriont 
teachings  of  the  inspired  writers ;  if  it  renders  important  partv 
of  the  Bible  nnweloome  and  strange  to  ns,  and  if  fts  real  teiH 
dency  is  to  make  xm  &el  and  speak  diSferenily  fiom  prophets 
and  apostles ;  then,  however  planable  the  opinion  may  be,  we  are 
sore  it  is  untrue. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  bear  fruit  and 
that  we  ought  actually  to  bear  fruit ;  but  not  separate  frcm 
Christ.  We  should  certainly  attempt  to  do  our  duty.  But  we 
should  not  attempt  to  do  it,  without  Christ,  because  in  this  way, 
we  cannot  do  it.  Such  an  attempt  besides  being  unsuccessful^ 
would  be  rinful.  As  God  has  p(nnted  out  the  way,  and  tiie  only 
way,  in  which  we  are  to  do  the  work  that  he  has  assigned  to  us ; 
it  would  certidnly  be  offensive  to  him  if  we  should  neglect  the 
way  which  he  has  prescribed,  and  attempt  to  accomplish  the  woric 
in  another  way.  Such  an  attempt  would  imjdy  an  ungrateful 
disregard  of  divine  goodness;  a  contempt  of  that  everlasting 
strength  which  is  offered  to  us. 

Such  an  attempt  would  betray  a  state  of  nund  directly  con- 
trary to  our  prayers.  If  we  pray  as  we  ought,  we  acknowledge 
our  own  impotence  and  insufficiency,  and  seek  divine  help* 
Now  to  confide  m  our  own  sufficient  power,  and  to  attempt  to  do 
the  work  assigned  to  us,  without  strength  from  above,  is  a  virtual 
contradiction  to  our  prayers.  It  must  then  be  either  that  we  do 
i^t  pray  wil|i  sincerity ;  or  that  we  pray  with  one  state  of  mind, 
and  act  with  another ;  that  we  pray  humbly,  and  act  proudly ; 
that  in  prayer  we  are  sensible  of  our  moral  impotence,  and  then 
act  without  any  sense  of  impotence ;  that  we  pray  in  fiiith,  and 
act  without  faith ;  that  when  we  pray,  we  are  oonscnous  that  we  can 
do  nothing  without  Christ,  and  that  when  we  act,  we  Cimtradiot 
an  this,  and  think  we  can  do  everythmg  without  him. 

Once  more.    Our  attempting  to  do  anything  without  Christ  wiU 
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oertnolj  prerent  tiba  saeceiB  of  our  labon.  CSurMans  know  to 
tlieir  own  diaae,  how  many  times  tlieir  oflforte  h»ve  proTod  ua- 
aoooeoful,  boosnae  they  have  trosted  iB  thenMolveo,  and  eodet^v^ 
ered  to  do  their  duty  in  their  own  strength.  Let  as  tfaon  gsard 
•gibst  pride  and  seif-ooofidenoe,  and  keep  steadfly  in  nund,  that 
wo  «re  not  sofficient  of  omaehes  for  any  part  of  the  work  asogned 
to  us,  and  tjiat  all  hoIinasB  and  all  blasaedneas^  hero  and  hero* 
aftariiBBst  oome  from  him  in  whom  all  fiilne»  dveUe. 
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A   SERMON 


nmiviHED  IN  fme  chapbl  or  tbm  thsologioal  moKABT,  Ain>OTiR, 


Titos  1: 15.— UiTTo nn  rums  axx  thhios  abb  fubb:  bttt  mrvo  thbm  yka* 

AKB    DSriLBD  AVD    UHBBLIXyillO    IS    BOTHnra    PXnu;    BUT    BTBB    THBIB 
MUn>  AKD  CON80IBHGB  IS  DBFILBD. 

Thb  Apostle  here  suggests  a  general  principle,  namely,  tlM 
the  manner  in  uideh  CBnjfthing  ccff^iU  U9  depends  vpon  the  state  of 
our  mindi.  If  our  minds  are  pore,  the  things  we  oontemplate 
will  be  pore-* pore  to  us ;  tiiat  is,  will  prodace  a  pure  eflect 
upon  us  —  will  excite  pure  thoughts  and  pure  emotions.  But  if 
our  minds  are  impure,  then  whateyer  comes  befcHre  us  will  be  the 
occasion  of  defilemeni — wfll  excite  impure  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  impurify  or  purify  is  reallj  in  ouir%eb>es;  and  the  infiuence 
of  oAer  things  is  only  to  giro  it  action.  The  Apostle  in  another 
Spistle  applies  tUs  principle  to  things  which  in  their  own  nature 
are  indiflbrent,  and  teaches  us,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  ^^  un- 
clean of  itself,"  and  tiiat  whateyer  of  uncleanness  or  defilement 
there  is,  comes  firom  ourselyes.  Our  Saviour  also  brought  this 
prindple  into  view,  when  he  reprored  the  Pharisees  fcnr  making 
so  much  of  external  purity  while  they  disregarded  purity  of  hearty 
and  tdd  them  to  do  their  duty, and  ^^  all  things"  would  be  ^^  ciMm 
to  them.'' 
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My  object  is  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  suggested  bj 
tiie  text.  And  in  order  that  jou  may  c(»ne  directly  to  ri^t 
views  of  this  princiide,  fix  upon  two  men,  one  of  them  in  a  ri^t 
state  of  mind,  the  other  in  a  wrong  state ;  one  pure  in  heart,  the 
other  impure ;  and  let  these  two  men  represent  the  two  classes 
into  which  mankind  are  divided,  the  hcdj,  and  the  unholy ;  and 
then  contemplate  the  maimer  vtk  which  the  two  men  are  a£focted 
by  the  objects  to  wluch  they  direct  their  attention.  It  is  not 
however  to  be  supposed,  that  the  diflbrent  thoughts  and  emotioiis, 
of  whioh  I  fsjfi^k^  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  each  of  the  two 
classes  in  the  same  form,  or  ki  the  same  degree.  .  My  positi<m  is, 
that  the  exercises  of  each  class  are  of  the  eame  nature. 

The  proposed  illustration  will  require  me  to  touch  upon  several 
particular  cases. 

Begin  then  with  those  things  with  which  we  are  most  fiuniliar ; 
and  consider  how  dilbrently  an  ungodly,  worldly  man,  and  a  d»> 
iRNit  Christian,  are  afieeted  by  Ae  indereete  tmd  ei^ogmenti  cf  dU 
preeeni  l^e.  The  worldly  man  is  aflbeted  by  these  things  in  a 
wcrldiy  manner ;  that  is,  he  has  worldly  feelings.  And  these 
feetiogi^  wUch  aie  moraUy  impure^  arise  from  the  ioqxirity  of  lus 
heart.  But  in  view  of  the  same  inteieata  and  enjoymMits,  vtiy 
«Kflereni  thou^ts  and  fe^fings  arise  from  the  pure  heart  of  li» 
devout  Cbriitian.  The  worldly  man  and  the  devout  Christian 
often  engage  in  the  same  puifuits;.they  mingle  in  the  warn 
soenes,  and  partake  of  the  same  pleasures.  Bol  the  one  earms 
with  him  a  selfish,  worldly  frame  of  mind ;  the  other  a  qxritoal 
frame.  The  one  supremely  loves  himasU^  and  seeks  Us  own  pleas* 
ure  and  hcmor ;  the  other  loves  Qod,  and  aims  to  please  and  bcmor 
him.  And  as  they  are  thus  difoent  fixm  each  other  in  heart, 
all  the  pursuits  and  *interests  of  the  world  afiect  tiiem  m  a  diflfap* 


The  principle  under  consideration  may  be  illustrated  by  reftr«> 
mg  to  cases  wUah  occur  in  the  common  course  of  human  aisinu 
Go  to  the  £uiiily  of  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  let  Saul  and  his 
ion  Jonathan  represent  the  two  classes  of  men ;  Saul  ui^^y, 
proud  and  selfish ;  J<mathan  sincere,  benevolent  and  pious.    How 
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difE^rently  were  tfaey  tSeeted  towirds  David !  The  blameless  and 
bvelj  ohumcter  of  the  aon  of  Jesse  aad  his  growing  reputation 
excited  the  jealousj  aod  hatred  of  Saul ;  but  Ihe  same  things  ex« 
cited  complaceacy  and  joy  in  the  heart  of  Jonathan.  How  did 
it  happen  that  Saul  treated  David  as  he  did  ?  There  was  m 
fault  in  David.  He  was  a  fiuthfhl  servant  and  a  dutiful  son-in-law* 
Why  did  Saul  hate  him,  aod  try  to  destroy  him?  It  was  because. 
Saul  had  a  selfish,  envious,  widced  heart.  He  hated  David  for 
the  very  same  reasons,  for  which  Jonalhan  loved  Um.  They  both 
aaw  that  he  was  a  virtuous  youth,  that  he  was  rismg  in  infiuenoe> 
and  had  a  {prospect  of  attainmg  te  the  kingdom.  Hiis  ronasd 
ihe  bitterest  feelings  a&d  the  most  violent  aad  murderous  desi^ 
in  the  heart  of  Saul.  David  was  hat^fid  to  him,  because  he  had 
an  envious,  malignant  heart  But  JonaAsa  loved  David  because 
be  had  a  benevolent  heart,  the  heart  of  a  friend  and  brottier. 
And  he  rejonoed  in  David's  promotion,  ilioQ^  be  knew  it  weuld 
displaoe  him  from  the  kingdom. 

As  a  st31  more  striking  iUustratioB,  take  the  diaracter  of  Jesus^ 
and  the  influence  it  had  upon  the  mind  of  John,  and  upon  the 
mind  of  a  self-righteous,  ungodly  Priest  In  the  view  of  John, 
it  was  clothed  with  oonsummate  beauty  and  excellence.  In  the 
view  of  the  ungodly  Priest,  it  had  no  form  or  comeliness.  In 
the  mind  <^  tiie  sincere  disciple,  it  excited  love  and  confidence. 
In  the  mind  of  the  self4ighteous  Priest,  it  excited  feelings  ef 
aver^n  and  hostility.  To  the  pure  mind  of  John  the  diaraoter 
of  Christ  was  perfectly  pure.  But  infinite  purity  itself  was  no^ 
pure  to  the  mind  of  the  ungodly  Priest.  His  heart,  already  de- 
fied with  selfish,  worldly  pasmons,  showed  its  defilement  more  and 
more  by  coming  into  contact  with  an  object,  which  was  so  uncon- 
genial to  his  disposition. 

The  same  principle  is  made  manifiBst  in  the  cfiflferent  thougUs 
and  feelings  of  men  respecting  the  appe(ite$  and  pcusums  which 
prove  temptations  to  sia.  The  selfish,  ungodly  man  says  with  a 
oomplaining  spirit,  why  has  God  given  us  these  strong  appetites 
and  passions,  when  he  knew  they  would  be  the  occasion  of  so 
much  misdiief  ?     Why  has  be  placed  us  in  a  condition,  which 
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oloitMS  vice  with  such  i^traeticms  and  renders  tiie  practice  of  vir- 
tae  80  difficult  ?  Wh j  has  he  left  us  in  such  a  state,  that  we 
need  something  abore  human  power  in  make  us  holy  and  happy  ? 
Wfnf  has  Gad  made  us  Am  f  Such  are  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
mgs  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  selfish,  carnal  heart.  Such  are 
the  bitter  waters  which  flow  from  this  bitter  fbuntain. 
«  How  different  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  man  who  has  a 
pure  heart  and  a  right  Sfnrit.  Who  am  /,  he  says,  that  lihotUd 
reply  against  Qodf  ^^  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that 
formed  it  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  V*  If  such  a  man  could 
himself  see  no  goodness  or  justice  in  this  divine  proceeding,  he 
would  still  bow  submissively  to  tiie  unseardiable  wisdom  of  God, 
and  say,  ^'  even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight/' 
But,  in  that  very  constitution  of  man,  which  is  so  (rfien  made  a 
matter  of  complaint*  agunst  Gk)d,  the  intelligent  Christian  finds 
dear  evidence  of  divine  benevolence.  For  he  well  knows,  that 
his  natural  appetites  and  passions,  when  unperverted,  and  regu* 
lated  as  they  should/  be,  are  sources  of  pure  and  virtuous  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  that,  if  he  were  without  them,  he  would  be  incapable 
of  some  of  the  best  eartiily  pleajsures,  and  would  be  wholly  unfit 
lor  the  present  life.  And  suppose  that  the  proper  government 
of  his  passions  costs  him  a  great  sacrifice.  He  cheerfully  makes 
the  sacrifice,  for  tiie  sake  of  testifying  his  reverence  and  love  to 
his  Saviour  and  giving  glory  to  his  name.  He  says  welcome 
self'denial,  welcome  tiie  cross,  if  I  may  thereby  honor  God,  and 
acquire  a  greater  conformity  to  his  holy  law. 

But  the  good  man  takes  still  'another  view  of  the  subject.  That 
his  natural  inclinations  are  so  headstrong  and  so  hard  to  be  re- 
strained, he  considers  his  own  fiiult.  The  passions  of  Jesus 
were  not  violent  and  ungovernable.  And  he  knows  that  his  own 
would  not  have  been  so,  had  he  always  regulated  them  according 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  kept  himself  free  from  the  disorder  of 
sm.  Sin,  and  all  the  waywardness  and  turbulence  of  the  passions 
which  accompany  it  or  flow  from  it,  he  ascribes  not  to  GK)d,  but  to 
himself. 

When  the  selfish,  worldly  man  looks  at  the  evils  of  the  present 
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fife,  and  reads  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  endless  sufferings 
of  the  world  to  come ;  his  feelings  are  disturbed.  He  asks,  why 
there  should  be  so  dreadful  a  punishment  for  such  ofiences.  No 
arguments  can  satisfy  him  of  the  justice  of  Crod  in  the  evils  en- 
dured in  this  world,  much  less  the  everlasting  miseries  of  the 
future  state. 

But  this  whole  subject  comes  with  a  yerj  different  aspect  before 
the  mind  of  a  humble,  devout  Christian.  Perhaps  he  also  once 
made  objections  to  the  present  and  future  punishment  of  sin.  But 
his  objections  have  vanished.  He  has,  in  some  measure,  a  just 
conception  of  the  intrinsic  evil  and  hatefulness  of  sin,  and  is  fully 
satisfied  that  the  punishment  which  God  now  inflicts,  and  which  he 
threatens  to  inflict  hereqfter^  is  no  more  than  equal  to  the  demerit 
of  transgressors.  So  far  as  the  present  life  is  concerned,  he 
rather  wonders  that  so  dreadful  an  evil  as  sin  is  not  visited  with 
a  severer  retribution.  And  if  at  any  time  he  finds  that  the  end- 
less misery  which  is  to  come  upon  the  wicked  has  a  greatness 
and  a  dreadfulness,  which  is  mcomprehensible  and  overwhehning, 
he  sees  also  that  sinning  against  God  is  an  evil  of  incomprehenable 
greatness.  And  while  he  is  totally  unable  by  his  own  reason  to 
measure  the  evil  of  sin,  or  the  dreadfulness  of  the  threatened 
punishment,  and  is  of  course  unable  to  make  out  the  exact  corres- 
pondence of  the  one  with  the  other ;  he  believes  they  care  cor- 
respondent ;  and  from  the  infinite  perfection  of  God,  he  certainly 
concludes  that  no  sinner  in  this  world  or  in  the  next  ever  endures 
a  punishment  which  is  beyond  his  desert,  or  which  perfect  justice 
and  goodness  do  not  require. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  different  individuals  have  had 
views  and  feelings  more  at  variance  with  each  other,  than  the 
existence  of  evily  particularly  moral  evil.  The  unbeliever,  the 
caviller,  has  objections  agamst  what  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and 
against  the  righteous  government  of  God  in  regard  to  it.  He  goes 
back  to  the  first  human  sin ;  and  with  a  complaining  spirit  he  asks 
why  God  gave  so  strict,  and  so  unnecessary  a  prohibition  to  our 
first  parents ;  and  why  he  affixed  a  penalty  so  dreadful  for  such 
an  offence ;  and  why  he  left  them  exposed  to  so  artful  and  power- 
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fill  an  enemy ;  and  why  he  did  not  interpose  for  their  safety  ?— 
He  complains  too  (^  the  &ct,  so  clearly  stated  by  the  Apostle^  and 
so  fnlly  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  worldi  that  the  oharaotear 
and  state  of  Adam's  posterity  were  mseparaUy  oooneoted  with 
his  own.  How  is  it  possible,  he  si^s,  to  reconcOe  it  with  perfect 
beneyolence  or  righteousness,  that  by  the  ofience  of  (me  the  whole 
hmnan  femily  should  be  brought  into  ezisteiice  in  sudi  a  state, 
tiiat  sin  and  rum  will  certainly  be  the  result,  unless  prevBnted  by 
an  extraordinary  act  <^  mercy  ?  Thus  the  carnal  imnd  rqdies 
against  God,  and  finds  fault  with  his  {providence; — tarns  away 
from  tiie  li^t  of  divine  truth,  and  shrouds  itself  in  the  darkness 
of  error  and  sin.  To  such  a  man,  nothing  in  the  great  scheme  of 
God's  government  appears  right  He  sees  in  it  no  marin  of 
wisdom  or  goodness. 

But  when  the  Christian,  in  a  humble,  devout  frame  of  mind^ 
contemplates  the  same  scheme  of  moral  and  providential  gov^n- 
ment,  how  widely  different  are  the  exercises  of  his  nund  and 
heart  1  He  is  firee  from  the  darkness  of  error  and  un,  and  has 
within  hun  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ^ry  of  God.  In 
the  history  of  our  first  parents,  and  o£  the  whole  conduct  of  God 
towards  them  before  and  after  their  fall,  the  good  man  sees  dear 
evidence  of  divine  wisdom,  holiness  and  benevolence*  As  to  the 
conduct  of  God  relative  to  the  existence  ef  marcd  evU^  the  man 
who  has  a  child-like  temper  and  receives  instruction  firom  the  word 
and  spirit  of  God,  has  no  disquietude — no  want  <^  satisfi^tioa. 
The  {HUar  of  doud,  which  is  all  gloominess  and  terror  to  o&era, 
is  to  him,  a  pillar  of  fire  shedding  a  clear  and  bdliant  l^t 

In  the  dark  region  of  this  euth,  there  are  innumerable  nnsty 
speculatbns  imd  misconceptions  hanging  around  this  subject ;  and 
the  cimMl  mind  seiees  upon  them,  and  in  its  madness  holds  them 
fest,  as  though  they  were  an  invaluable  possesion.  But  the  light 
which  comes  from  heaven  reveals  precious,  golden  truths  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject.  These  truths  attract  the  good  man's  eager 
attention*  Ibej  enlighten  his  eyes.  They  quiet  and  comfort  his 
heart.  And  what  are  those  precious  truths  which  so  ful^  occupy 
his  mmd,  as  to  banish  aH  bewildering  and  restless  thoughts  t  1 
will  tell  you  what  they  are. 
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The  first  of  these  troths  is,  that  sin,  whether  found  in  Paradise 
or  in  anj  other  part  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  whoUj  ascribed  to  matt, 
as  Ms  f auk.  Transgression  of  the  law  is  man's  act  entirely.  All 
that  God  does  in  reference  to  sin  or  sinners,  is  pore,  benevolent 
and  wise.  And  for  all  the  agency  which  he  ezeroiaes,  he  is  worthy 
to  be  exalted  and  prused.  Ck>d  is  li^t,  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all.  Ood  is  holy,  and  in  him  is  no  unhcrfiness.  Ghxl  is 
pure ;  and  though  he  is  so  conversant  with  a  worid  of  sinners,  and 
is  so  near  to  Uiem,  he  is  still  perfectly  pure.  Among  us,  sin  is  con- 
tagious. We  contract  pollution  from  our  intercourse  with  the 
polluted.  But  God  possesses  infinite  and  unchangeable  purity. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  man's  precious  troths.  His  God  is  a  Qod 
of  inmiutable  holiness.  It  is  man  that  does  wrong.  JSs  is  tiie 
sinner.  Si$  is  the  criminality,  the  shame,  the  ill-desert,  sod  the 
righteous  punishment. 

Another  of  the  trotiis  which  the  good  man  holds  so  dear,  is, 
that  Gtoiy  in  his  wonderful  working  providence,  will  eause  ths 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  He  will  make  sin  the  occasion  of 
good.  And  the  good  he  will  accomplish  by  means  of  sin  is  bound' 
le98.  This  begins  to  appear  in  tiie  present  worid,  and  will  appear 
more  and  more  clearly  forever,  particularly  in  the  work  of  re^ 
demption.  Now  the  man  of  a  right  spirit  rejmces  that,  while  sin 
is  so  criminal  in  its  nature  and  so  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  God 
will  overrule  it  for  good.  This  good  is  God's  work;  and  the 
man  who  is  pure  in  heart  rejoices  in  it.  He  contemplates  with 
jJeasure  the  everlasting  good  which  will  be  educed  from  the  evil 
of  sin.  Amid  all  the  shame  and  scnrrow  which  he  feels  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  moral  evil  in  himself  and  in  the  world,  the 
holy  government  of  God  is  li^t  and  joy  to  his  soul. 

But  there  is  one  more  troth  in  this  case,  which  the  good  man 
receives  and  binds  to  his  heart ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  way  in 
whioh  he  may  be  delivered  fi^m  the  evil  of  sm.  Instead,  therefore^ 
of  wasting  his  time  in  endeavoring  to  solve  insolvable  difficulties, 
he  gjves  himself  to  the  great  busmess  of  salvation ;  resolved  that 
whatever  may  be  left  undone,  he  will  incessantly  apply  himself 
to  that  gracious  Saviour  who  came  to  redeem  men  from  all  ini(iqi* 
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ty,  and  will  strive,  through  the  help  of  the  divine  Sprit,  to  obtain 
deliverance  from  that  abominable  thing  winch  Qoi  hates.  This 
warfare  agidnst  sin,  and  this  earnest  endeavor  after  deliveranoe 
from  it  becomes  the  business  of  his  life,  and  the  powers  of  his 
minS  are  comparatively  turned  ofif  from  other  objects,  and  cen- 
tered upon  this.  This  doctrine  of  redemption,  this  opening  of 
a  new  and  living  way  of  deliverance!  from  an,  is,  to  the  good  man 
the  crowning  gospel  truth  which  he  counts  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion. It  is  a  pillar  of  fire,  a  resplendent  Hght,  directing  his  way 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land.  But  to  the  carnal 
reasoner,  this  resplendent  light  is  a  dark,  bewildering  cloud.  To 
him  nothing  is  pure.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  and  gov- 
ernment of  God,  or  in  gospel  salvation,  which  sheds  light  or  comr 
fort  upon  him,  because  his  evil  passions  have  blinded  his  eyes,  and 
his  heart  is  not  right  with  Ood. 

But  other  examples  crowd  upon  us,  affording  clear  illustrations 
of  the  same  principle.  Let  then  the  two  pers(His,  befi>re  introduced, 
that  is,  the  man  of  a  proud,  carnal  mind,  and  the  man  of  a  humble, 
spiritual  mind,  contemplate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  naturally  dead  in  sm,  without  any 
love  to  their  Creator  or  their  Redeemer;  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  a  door  opened  for  their  salvation,  but  that  they  refiise  to  entor 
in,  that  none  will  ever  come  to  Christ,  unless  they  are  drawn  of 
the  Father ;  the  doctrine  that  man  must  be  bom  again,  or  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  this  new  birth  is  not  of 
man,  but  of  God ;  that  God  does  not  bestow  the  ^ft  of  his  re- 
generating Spirit  for  any  works  or  worthiness  of  ours,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purpose  and  grace ;  Hie  doctrine  that  redeemed 
sinners  are  required  to  obey  God  and  aboimd  in  good  works  not 
to  purchase  forgiveness  and  salvation,  which  are  entirely  of  grace, 
but  to  testify  their  love  and  gratitude  to  their  God  and  Sariour, 
and  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  men ;  that  those  who  would  attain 
to  the  blessedness  of  heaven  must  all  their  days  maintain  a  con- 
flict with  sin,  and  endure  afflictions,  and  must  forever  feel  and 
acknowledge,  that  the  glory  of  their  salvation  belongs  exclusively 
to  God ;  let  the  two  persons  representing  the  two  classes  into 
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irhieh  nwinkind  are  divided,  tarn  tiieir  al^ntioii  to  theae  doctrines 
of  rerolation,  and  othere  alKed  to  them ;  and  how  different  will  be 
the  exercises  of  iheir  minds !  To  the  pore  the  whole  system  of 
divine  tni&  will  be  pore ;  bat  to  him  that  is  defiled  nothmg  will 
be  pore. 

Just  glance  a4  some  rf  ttie  more  promment  parts  of  &e  gospd 
systeoL  Present  then  Hie  doctrine  of  redenq)tioQ.  Hold  forth 
the  exalted  character  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  Us  mcaraation,  his  m^ 
8tr«etioBS,  his  atoning  blood,  his  spiritaal  kingdom,  and  the  work 
cf  grace  which  he  is  executmg  in  the  salvation  of  his  people. 
How  does  all  this  appear  to  the  man  of  a  eamal,  self-complacent 
mind  ?  Bow  did  the  character  and  work  of  Christ  aj^pear  to  the 
anbeHeviog  Jew  and  to  the  conceited  Qreek  ?  To  the  one  it  was 
an  cffimce ;  to  &e  other,  foolishness.  To  the  ongodly  man  at  the 
ppeseai  day,  k  is  often  both  an  ofieoee  and  foolishness.  The 
whde  range  of  goq>d  doctrines  is  nnweicome  to  him.  It  exffltes 
either  his  enmify  or  his  contempt,  often  both.  He  sees  no  divme 
coKellenee  in  the  character  of  Christ  He  sees  no  necessity  for 
his  hamiliation  and  death.  He  sees  no  each  malignrty  and  iU- 
deaert  in  sin,  as  to  make  sach  a  sacrifioe  neoessary  to  our  salva- 
tioB.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  Trinch  is  invested  with 
s«eh  glories  to  the  believer,  has  no  glory  to  his  eyes,  and  no  at- 
tractions to  his  heart  The  precepts  of  Christ  require  what  he  is 
unwilling  to  do,  and  forbid  what  he  is  onwilling  to  forego.  If  this 
glorious  gospel  is  oiged  upcD  him  as  a  maliter  of  personal  obli^ 
tioa,  calling  {or  his  fiuth  and  submisffion ;  his  unsobdued  heart 
rises  against  it,  and  utters  or  conceals  the  &tal  determination, 
tiat  Cimt  9haU  nol  reiffn  over  Mm.  When  the  scheme  of  rev»*> 
lation  is  fairly  presented  before  bi»,  he  turns  away  fr(Mn  the  wh(de 
and  every  part  of  it  Pure,  spiritual,  holy  Christianity  is  utterly 
disiaatefid  to  his  impure,  eartUy  mind. 

Bui;  how  diierent  is  the  fiftet  with  the  man,  who  has  a  pure^ 
spiritual  mind!  To  him  the  plan  of  redemption  is  divine  beauty 
sod  exosBenee  thxou^Kmt  Nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of 
thoui^  can  be  compared  with  it.  He  looks  with  admiration  upon 
ijbe  irarks  of  creation,  and  jinns  with  the  Psakoist  in  exclaiming; 
40* 
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^^  Great  and  marveUoas  are  thy  wtnrks/'  He  has  a  relirfififf 
whatOTer  is  suited  to  the  intellect  or  the  taste.  But  the  woodeni 
of  creation,  and  even  the  divine  glories  manifested  by  Aem,  all 
&de  away  before  the  higher  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jttm 
Christ.  The  very  name  of  Ohriit  has  a  sacred  diann  in  it,  and 
kindles  the  purest,  sweetest  emotions  in  his  heart.  Christ  is 
all  his  salvation,  and  aU  his  desire.  He  sees  the  necessify  of 
Christ's  being  a  propitiation  for  sinners  by  dying  in  their  stead, 
in  order  that  the  divine  character  and  law  may  be  vindicated, 
and  that  God  may  be  just,  while  he  justifies  them  iriio  bdieve. 
The  grace  of  Christ  appears  to  him  all-sufficient,  and  his  wat- 
mands  holy,  just,  and  good.  The  yoke  of  Christ,  so  grievous  to 
others,  is  easy  to  him,  and  his  burden  light.  He  cordially  sub- 
mits to  Christ's  authority.  His  pride  and  selfishness  have  been 
cast  down  from  their  throne,  tiiou^  not  yet  destroyed ;  and  he 
takes  a  low  place  before  God,  and  desires  one  still  lower.  He  is 
resolved  to  make  constant  war  agunst  in-dwelling  an,  till  it  is 
utterly  destroyed,  and  to  labor  and  strive  till  he  attuns  to  tiiat 
oomplete  moral  purity  to  which  he  so  ardentiy  aspires. 

Take  another  illustration  from  the  doctrine  of  dimne  $overeigntjf 
in  the  dispensation  of  grace.  This  doctrine  is  exceedin^y  an- 
noying to  a  proud,  self-righteous  person.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
objections  which  he  brings  against  it.  The  distinctions  irbidk 
God  constantiy  makes  among  men  in  regard  to  their  earthfy  con- 
dition often  disturbs  his  feelings.  But  that  God  should,  in  a 
sovereign  way,  choose  some  to  8alvata<m  in  distmction  fixnn  others, 
where  all  are  alike  ill-deserving,  is  a  doctrine  which  he  cannot 
think  of  without  dissatisfaction.  But  to  the  man  who  knows  him- 
self and  loves  God,  the  doctrine  is  full  of  comfi>rt.  In  his  view, 
it  furnishes  the  only  ground  of  hope  for  any  of  our  sinful  race. 
And  he  renders  hearty  thanks  to  God,  who  in  his  wonderful  k>ve 
has  chosen  him,  who  was  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  to  be  an 
heir  of  eternal  life. 

But  I  cannot  dilate  further  on  this  subject.  The  prindide  is 
{dain;  and  it  is  universal.  The  perfections  and  government  of 
Ood,  and  the  character  and  work  of  Christ,  his  just  oonmlandsy 
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his  holy  dootrinee,  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  work  of  his  Spirit^ 
iho  ways  of  divine  providence,  what  God  does,  and  what  he  does 
not  do,  —  all  these  are  repolave  to  the  carnal  mind;  but  they 
are  attractive  to  the  spiritual  mind;  —  all  light  to  the  one;  all 
darkness  to  the  other ;  —  all  harmony  and  beauty  to  the  one ;  all 
jargon  and  deformity  to  .the  other.  This  &ct  is  not  always 
brought  out  clearly  to  view.  The  good  man  is  not  perfectly  good. 
His  heart  is  pure,  but  not  entirely  so.  Divine  things  are  pre- 
sented before  him,  but  their  excellence  are  seen  only  m  part,  b^ 
cause  he  is  purified  only  in  part.  He  has  not  all  the  hofy 
thou^ts  and  emotions  which  proceed  from  a  perfectly  holy  mind* 
And  it  is  a  fact  also,  that  the  repugnance  of  the  unswctified  man 
to  divine  things  is  not  always  apparent,  and,  in  this  world,  never 
perfectly  so,  because  he  is  never  free  from  checks  and  hinder- 
ances,  and  never  has  a  perfectly  clear  view  of  divine  things. 
But  there  is  a  time  at  hand,  when  divine  objects  will  be  seen  as 
they  are,  and  when  the  alienation  and  enmity  of  the  unsanctified 
heart  will  be  frdly  acted  out.  At  the  judgment  day  Christ  wiU 
at  up(Hi  the  throne  ci  his  glory,  and  all  nations  stand  before 
him.  Then  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  the  glory  of  Christ, 
the  wonders  of  grace  in  redemption,  the  excellence  of  divine 
truth,  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  heaven,  —  the  whole  range 
of  spiritual  objects  wiQ  be  presented  in  a  light  above  the  bright- 
ness of  noon-day.  How  pure,  how  lovely,  how  glorious  will  the 
august  scene  be  to  those  who  are  pure  m  heart !  How  will  they 
hail  the  hi4>py  day!  What  holy  raptures  will  the  sight  of  those 
objects  kindle  in  their  souls !  What  a  heaven  will  it  be  to  them 
to  see  Christ  as  he  is,  and  to  be  with  him,  and  to  know  that  they 
shall  be  with  him  forever.  Oh!  what  a  home  will  this  be  to 
those  who  have  been  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth!  What 
perfect  rest  wiQ  they  find  in  the  bosom  of  God ! 

But  what  will  be  the  condition  of  those  who  come  to  that  great 
day  with  an  unregenerate,  unholy  heart  ?  In  all  that  bright  scene, 
there  will  be  no  bright  spot  to  them.  In  all  that  display  of  divine 
excellence  and  glory,  no  excellence  or  glory  will  strike  their  eyes. 
A  universe  of  spiritual  beauty  and  loveliness  is  before  them,  and 
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ev^eiy  holj  heart  beats  Iii^  wkh  love  and  delight.  But  tfaej  see 
Be  beaotj,  and  feel  no  delist  Let  them  be  brought  to  the  yeiy 
gate  of  the  heaven! J  Jerusalem,  and  let  them  look  m  upon  diil 
hearealy  light  before  whieh  the  eon  is  ashamed  to  show  his  fiiee. 
Thai  gkrioas  lig|byt  of  heaven  as  aD  dark,  dark,  dark  to  theou 
Ihey  have  no  eyes  to  see  the  Ugbt  vrUch  shines  there.  They 
have  no  heart  to  love  the  God  who  reigns  there.  They  have  no 
taste  fiv  the  joy  tiiat  fills  the  holy  Ihere.  Let  ttiem  be  ifarost  mfte 
the  heavenly  JeroBidenu  l%ey  wo«dd  find  nothmg  to  leva ;  noih- 
ing  to  enjoy.  The  happinees  of  heaven  woold  be  misery  to  fliem. 
They  woald  choose  to  die,  rattier  than  to  Kve.  And  if  they 
nmd  live,  they  would  choose  to  Hve  any-where  on  ttie  earth,  or 
vader  &e  eai^  or  to  be  carried  away  ewiftly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  God's  creation,  rather  than  dw^  there,  annd  the  pnuses  anl 
joys  cf  heaven,  so  fmcongend  and  painfnl  to  their  feefii^ 

My  hearers,  we  have  mom  tamed  oar  theii^jhlB  upon  some  ef 
flie  interastbg  objeots  and  WMremeats  of  ties  probationiry  state, 
and  to  the  developments  here  made  ef  the  holy  and  the  nnbdy 
heart;  and  we  have  oome  to  the  final  resolt  of  the  preeent  life, 
a  result  so  happtf^  and  so  mtaendiftfe,  that  laagaage  is  too  poor  to 
desoiibe  it.  And  now  as  I  deee,  I  enk^eat  yon  to  look  serioady 
at  two  ihmg^  Fbat,  look  at  sm  ;  and  see  what  it  m,  and  whsl 
it  cbet.  Men  in  geaMral  ^biak  m  has  bat  little  evil  in  it,  and 
that  it  dees  Kttle  or  no  hurt.  They  oven  h>ve  it  and  cherish  it, 
as  iho«^  it  were  exoelence  itsdf.  Bat  it  is  immeasorably  ov9 
hi  itself,  and  is  ihe  sooroe  of  dl  etiier  evils,  lliere  is  nottnng  in 
ite  univarse  so  hatefid,  —  notinng  so  pemicioas.  bdeed,  there 
is  nothing  else^  wUdi  is  eiAer  hateftd  or  pemidoas.  AD  that  is 
vile,  abominaUe  and  destmotivo  lies  in  the  bosom  of  sin.  AH 
those  plagues  which  have  come  apon  Oe  worid  firom  age  to  age, 
tell  yon  of  the  evil  there  is  in  sin.  But  they  do  net  Ml  yon  all 
iiieviL  The niseiiee  of  hell  will  tell  this, and  wiH  be  teBmg  it 
ftrever.  Look  serioasly  v^on  tins  haAeftd  thmg,  which  ihe 
Apostle  tried  ix>  descra>e,  but  oonld  do  no  m(Hre  than  to  caB  it 
^  exceeJmffljf  m^mL^*  This  is  Ihe  evil  whu^  has  seiied  upon 
man,  and  has  difibsed  its  deadly  poisen  throngh  Us  aoid.    It  has 
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blinded  his  eyes  to  spiritual  beaaty.  It  has  made  his  heart  dead 
to  holy  joy.  Were  it  not  for  «n,  it  would  be  heaven  everywhere^ 
because  Gbd  is  everywhere.  But  sin  has  changed  the  scene,  so 
that  the  glorious  presence  of  God  causes  misery  instead  of  happi- 
ness, to  the  alienated  heart.  This  is  the  plague,  which  in  an  evil 
hour  entered  Paradise,  and  which  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
and  from  Moses  to  Christ,  and  from  Christ  to  die  present  day ; 
an  evil  which  has  bred  all  other  evils ;  an  evil  so  powerful  in 
mischief,  that  it  has  required  a  mighty  effort  of  omnipotence  itself 
to  restrain  its  malignant  power,  and  to  prevent  it  from  destroying 
all  the  good  in  the  universe. 

Look  now  at  (me  thing  more.  You  have  seen  what  is  that  evil 
which  dwells  in  man ;  how  it  defiles  his  spiritual  nature,  hardens 
his  heart,  turns  light  into  darkness,  purity  into  impurity,  and 
alienates  the  soul  fnnn  Crod  and  from  heaven.  Now  why  do  not 
all,  who  have  this  evil  dwelling  in  them,  feel  the  wretchedness  of 
their  condition;  and  why  do  they  not  inquire,  witii  the  deepest 
solicitude,  whether  there  is  any  effectual  remedy  ?  And  if  there 
is,  why  do  they  not  desire  and  seek  it  with  all  their  heart  ?  My 
hearers,  a  merciful  Gtod  has  provided  a  remedy,  and  the  gospel 
sets  it  before  you.  It  is  ^^the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  J' 
He  who  came  to  save  sinners,  says :  ^^  Te  muit  be  bom  again.** 
The  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit, —who  can  describe  its 
worth  ?  It  takes  away  pollution,  and  makes  the  heart  pure.  It 
renders  the  character  and  the  supreme  dominion  of  Grod,  and  all 
the  ways  of  his  providence,  welcome  and  joyful.  It  prepares  man 
to  be  happy  in  any  place,  whm'e  Chd  is,  ^^  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  Ood."  This  will  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  blessedness.  Their  pure  heart  will  be  filled  widi  all 
the  fulness  of  God.  Oh!  ijie  preoiousness  of  this  renewing, 
deansing,  sanctifying  Spirit !  The  wealth  of  worlds  has  no  value 
compared  with  it.  And  Christ  and  heaven  will  be  no  joy  to  us 
without  it.  Let  all  then,  with  one  accord,  hasten  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  there  prostrate  themselves  before  God  in  humble, 
earnest  prayer  for  the  precious  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  cleanse 
them  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  to  make  them  pure  in  heart. 
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BHIYIBBD  IN  THB  OHAPEL  OV  THl  THEOLOGICAL  BBMINART,  ANDOTIB, 
JDM1S1,1MI. 


John  U:  28. — If  tb  lotbd  mb,  ts  would  bejoicb  BBCAugs  i  said,  i  oo 

TO  THB  VATHBB;  FOB  ICT  BATHBB  18  GREATER  THAN  I. 

John  16:  7.-*Nbtbbthblbm,  i  tbll  tod  tmb  tbuth:  it  n  axFiDZBiiT  worn 

TOn    THAT  I  GO    AWAT;    BOB  IB  I  GO  NOT    AWAT,  TU    OOKVOBSBB  WIU 
HOT  COMB  UVTO  TOU;  BUT  IB  I  DBPABT,  I  WILL  8BVI>  HIM  UHTO  TOU« 

Whbn  the  time  drew  near,  in  whieh  tiie  Saviour  was  to  finidi 
his  w<Hrk  on  earth  and  return  to  tiie  Father,  and  when  he  had  dis- 
tmctlj  told  his  disciples  that  he  was  about  to  go  away  from  them ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  sorrow  filled  tfaehr  hearts.  How  grisToas 
must  have  been  &e  thought,  that  tiieir  Lord  was  soon  to  depart 
ftom  them,  and  to  leave  Uiem  alone,  poor  and  powerless,  and  ex- 
posed to  dangers  on  every  side.  He  apprised  them  of  the  fiiab 
and  suflbrings  which  ttiey  were  to  encounter.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
he  took  care  to  guard  them  against  excessive  sorrow  and  dejec- 
tion. How  encouraging  and  consofing  were  the  instructions  he 
gave  tiiem,  first,  in  the  upper  room,  where  he  instituted  tiie  sacred 
Supper;  and  then,  in  the  garden,  where  he  had  so  often  met 
them,  and  where  he  then  met  them  for  the  last  time.  There  were 
two  pomt9  which  he  distinctly  suggested  to  them,  for  ihe  express 
purpose  of  rec(mciling  them  to  his  approaching  departure.    In 
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tiie  first  of  Hiese,  he  appealed  to  their  love  for  him  ;  in  fbe  second 
to  ^dr  regard  to  their  own  good. 

first ;  to  reconcile  his  disciples  to  his  absence,  Jesos  af^aled 
to  their  dffee&m  for  him.  ^^  If  ye  loved  me,"  i.  e.  if  ye  lored 
me  "with  an  enlightened  and  consistent  love,  *^  je  would  rejoice 
because  I  said,  I  ge  to  the  Fatiier;  for  mj  Father  is  greater 
than  I/'  The  argameot  is,  tiiat  Christ's  going  to  the  Father 
wodd  raise  him  to  a  condition  of  hij^r  ^orj  and  blessedness, 
than  what  belonged  to  him  on  earth.  In  coming  to  this  worid, 
he  had  diyested  himself  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  world  was.  His  state  on  earth  was  a  state  of 
dUhonor;  for  he  was  demised  and  rejected  of  men.  It  was  a 
state  of  povwty.  He  was  made  foor  for  our  sakes;  —  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  It  was  a  state  of  safier- 
bg.  ^mra^  his  whole  life,  and  especially  at  its  dose,  he  was  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  giief.  Such,  and  more  than 
I  can  describe,  was  the  dishon<nr,  the  degradation  and  the  soffer- 
ing,  to  which  Jesus  was  subjected  in  lus  ear&ly  state.  And  if 
his  disciples  loved  him  as  they  ought,  they  must  ha^e  sympathiisd 
with  him  whale  he  endured  so  many  sufferings,  and  nrast  faaye 
rejoiced  that  he  was  soon  to  be  delivered  from  them,  and  to  be 
exalted  to  a  state  of  unspeakaUe  honor  and  blessedness  at  the 
light  hand  (£  God.  The  Father's  being  greater  tiban  the  Son, 
seems  efideaUy  to  refer  to  his  b^og  in  that  hi^ier  state,  that 
state  of  stiperw  glorg^  into  wfaidb  Jesus  was  to  enter  when  he 
should  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.*  The  happy  change 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  condition  of  Jesus —  change  from 
a  lowttT  to  a  hij^r  state — from  ignominy  to  ^ory — from  paia 
and  s<urrow  to  celestial  blessedness,  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
heart-fdt  joy  to  all  his  friends.  How  do  Christians  now  rejoice 
when  they  consider  that  their  Saviour  has  been  delivered  from  all 
the  evils  he  endured  here  below,  and  that  he  is  highly  e;mlted, 
and  has  received  a  name  which  is  aboveevery  name.     You  canmat 

*  The  Greek  word  ful^uv.  rendered  ^greater,"  has  this  meanhig  in  some  other 
^fimtm;  aid  in  tbb  pkm  such  a  WDse  of  the  word  is  required  in  order  to  giro  oon- 
fiftem^  and  intelUgible  foroe  to  the  puaage. 
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forget  what  jour  Savioar  suffered  on  earth.  But  you  rejoice  that 
he  will  suffer  no  more ;  that  he  has  gone  through  the  painful  ser- 
Tice  which  he  undertook  for  us,  and  now  inherits  the  fuhiess  of 
heaTcnlj  felicity.  TkU  was  the  subject  of  joy  which  Jesus  sug- 
gested to  his  disciples.  He  was  then  in  a  low  suffering  condition ; 
but  he  was  soon  to  go  to  his  Father,  and  to  partake  with  him  of  all 
that  was  exalted  and  glorious  in  the  heaTen  of  heavens.  What 
could  reconcile  his  disciples  to  his  absence,  if  not  such  a  cixuid- 
eration  as  this  ?  And  those  same  disciples  who  listened  to  this 
last  discourse  of  Jesus,  have  for  many  happy  ages,  been  with  him 
in  his  exalted  state,  and  know  better  than  we  can,  what  reason  all 
the  friends  of  Christ  have  to  rejoice,  that  he  has  been  delivered 
from  his  state  of  humiliation  and  enjoys  the  g\arj  which  he  bad 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 

The  other  comdderation  which  Jesus  suggested  to  his  disd^des 
in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  his  absence,  related  to  their  own 
spiritual  interest.  ^^  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away." 
This  is  the  point  which  is  more  particularly  to  occupy  our  at- 
tention. 

In  consequence  of  Christ's  humiliation  and  suffering,  God  high- 
ly exalted  him,  and  gave  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
This  state  of  exaltation  carried  with  it  a  higher  and  more  glorious 
agency  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  saving  his  people,  and  in  c<m- 
ducting  all  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.     The  work  which  the  Medi- 
ator had  undertaken  was  a  work  of  indescribable  magnitude  and 
importance.  And  he  could  carry  forward  this  great  work  better  in 
the  courts  above,  than  in  any  condition  below ;  better  on  his  throne, 
than  on  his  footstool.     The  earth  was  the  place  appointed  for  him 
to  humble  himself,  and  to  die  for  the  sins  of  men.  Heaven  was  the 
place  for  him  to  reign,  and  to  exercise  his  power  and  mercy  in  the 
complete  salvation  of  his  peofde.    The  earth  was  a  fit  place  for 
him  to  enter  on  the  work  of  saving  the  lost.    But  to  exerdsq  his 
almighty  agency  as  Lord  of  the  universe,  he  must  have  a  larger 
place  and  a  higher  position,  than  this  earth  could  affi>rd.     It  was 
then  no  want  of  love  to  his  disciples  that  influenced  him  to  leave 
the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.     Far  from  it    His  object  was 
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to  exercise  his  beneyolence  m  larger  measures,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people  more  eflfoctusJly,  than  he  could  do,  if  he 
should  remam  on  earth. 

But  we  must  attend  chiefly  to  the  particular  point  mentioned  in 
the  text. 

At  first  view  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  it  could 
be  expedient  for  his  disciples  that  Jesus  should  depart  from  them  ; 
that  after  he  had  been  with  them  long  enough  to  make  them  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  his  presence,  and  to  gdn  their  strongest  affec- 
tion and  confidence,  he  should  go  away  and  leave  them  to  mourn 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  You,  brethren,  have  never 
enjoyed  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ.  But  have  you  not  often 
wished  that  you  might  have  this  privilege.  Have  not  your  hearts 
sometimes  burned  within  you  at  the  thought  of  his  making  a  visit 
to  you,  as  he  often  did  to  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  ?  How  precious 
would  the  opportunity  be !  Especially  when  you  have  come  to 
the  table  of  your  Lord,  have  you  not  sometimes  spontaneously 
said  in  your  hearts,  0 !  what  a  privilege  it  would  be,  to  behold 
the  blessed  Jesus  himself —  with  our  own  eyes  to  see  him  befi)re 
us,  and  with  our  own  ears  to  hear  him  bless  the  bread  and  say,  as 
he  did  to  his  disciples,  takey  eat ;  tJds  is  my  body  which  is  broken 
for  you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  One  such  opportunity 
with  your  blessed  Lord,  you  may  think,  would  be  more  precious 
to  you,  would  excite  your  sorrow  for  sin,  your  faith,  your  hope, 
and  your  joy,  and  strengthen  you  for  your  spiritual  warfare 
more  effectually,  than  all  the  reli^ous  privileges  you  have  ever 
enjoyed. 

But  Jesus  assured  his  disciples  that  there  was  something  better 
than  all  this ;  and  their  experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  his 
declaration.  They  were  really  better  off*  after  his  departure,  than 
before.  They  had  clearer  knowledge,  stronger  faith,  and  more 
fervent  l<fve.  They  were  more  willing  to  labor  and  suflfor  for 
Christ.  And  they  had  purer  joys.  While  Christ  abode  with 
them,  they  had  not  attained  to  the  happy  state  of  those  to  whom 
Peter  afterwards  said:  "  Whom  havmg  not  seen,  ye  love;  in 

VOL.  V.  41 
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'whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  refaiee  witk 
joy  unspeakable^  and  full  of  glory. ^^ 

Now  the  gromid  of  all  this  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
disciples  after  Christ's  departure,  is  set  before  us  in  the  text.  ^^It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not  away^  the 
Comforter  wUl  not  come  unto  you:  hut  tf  I  depart^  I  unU  send 
him  unto  you.** 

There  are  two  things  m  particular,  which  are  here  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

First.  It  was  the  divine  appointment  in  the  economy  of  re- 
demption,—  that  the  period  following  the  humiliation  and  death 
of  Christy  that  is,  the  period  of  hie  exaltation  and  glory j  should 
be  marked  unth  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  afar  higher 
degree  than  any  period  before.  Qod  had  previously  given  his 
Spirit  to  sanctify  and  guide  his  people.  But  the  latter  period 
was  to  be  distinguished  by  a  work  of  the  Spirit, /or  under  in 
extent  and  far  higher  in  degree^  than  was  ever  experienced  be- 
fore. This  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  was  so  superior  to  what  had 
been  enjoyed  under  the  previous  dispensation,  that,  in  the  iree 
language  of  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  though  it 
were  a  new  thing —  as  though  nothmg  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
experienced  before.  Thus  also  it  is  said,  that  life  and  immortahtj 
were  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel ;  as  though  they  had  not  been 
known  before.  In  all  such  cases,  the  language  of  Scripture  is 
to  be  understood  comparatively.  The  repeated  declaration  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  that  he  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
their  advocate  and  comforter,  is  unquestionably  to  be  taken  in  this 
sense.  He  would  send  the  Spirit  in  more  abundant  measures. 
Many  texts  represent  the  g^ft  of  the  Spirit  as  peculiar  to  the  new 
dispensation,  as  the  great  blessing  of  the  Christian  church ;  and 
some  texts  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  blessing  of  the 
Christian  church  only.  But  all  these  texts  are  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  above  suggested.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  really  given  to 
enlighten  and  sanctify  men  during  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was 
however  ^ven  only  in  small  measures.  Few  comparatively  were 
sanctified,  and  the  faith  and  love  of  those  few  were  less  in  degree 
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ihaD  afterwards.  Look  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  peculiar 
promises  respecting  that  more  abundant  influence  of  the  Spirit 
began  then  to  be  fulfilled,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  set  forth  at  the 
time.  Now  when  during  the  life  of  Christ,  or  in  any  previous 
period,  was  there  such  a  work  of  divine  grace  ?  When  were 
three  thousand  sinners  turned  to  God  in  a  day  ?  And  when  and 
where  did  anything  take  place  under  the  former  economy,  like 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  renewal  of  men  to  holiness,  at 
Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  places  ?  I 
might  point  you  also  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  in  modem  times.  What  was  the  most  successful 
work  of  proselyting  Gentiles  to  the  Jewish  religion,  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  since  Christ  was  glorified  ? 

Thus  Christ  did  indeed  send  the  Holy  Spirit  after  hk  departurey 
as  he  had  never  done  before ;  and  this  superior  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit  has  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  state  of 
the  church  since  the  Redeemer  was  exalted  to  his  throne  in  the 
heavens. 

Secondly ;  this  more  abundant  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  of  far 
Mffher  value  to  CkriHianSj  than  the  bodily  presence  of  Christy  so 
ttiat  it  is  really  expedient  that  fie  should  be  absent  from  them^ 
that  he  might  send  them  that  richer  gift. 

Followers  of  Jesus,  I  tell  you  the  truth.  A  higher  privilege  is 
granted  you,  than  tlie  personal  presence  of  your  Saviour.  For 
after  all,  what  did  such  presence  of  Jesus  really  do  for  his  disci- 
ples? Did  it  make  them  holy,  to  see  his  face,  and  hear  his 
voice,  and  touch  him  with  their  hands  ?  Did  his  visible  presence 
and  his  free  intercourse  with  them  subdue  their  pride  and  uii- 
belief,  and  make  them  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ?  Were  they  as 
constant  in  their  adherence  to  him,  and  as  ready  to  do  and  to 
suffer  in  his  cause,  and  were  they  as  spiritually  minded  and 
happy,  as  they  were  after  the  more  abundant  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  ?  And  how  would  it  be  with  Christians  now  ?  You  may 
imagine  that,  if  you  could  have  Jesus  personally  present,  and 
enjoy  his  society,  you  should  quickly  overcome  sin  and  live  a 
heavenly  life.     But  had  you  his  bodily  presence  and  nothing 
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more,  you  would  continue  to  be  as  unKke  him,  as  you  ever  ha?e 
been.  Reliance  upon  this  desired  privilege  would  be  sure  to  end 
m  disappointment,  just  as  your  reliance  upon  outward  privileges 
always  has  done.  Consider  then  the  subject  in  the  light  of  truth. 
Through  the  mercy  of  God,  you  are  placed  under  an  economy 
which  is  marked  by  a  more  free  and  abundant  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  promised  Guide  and  Comforter  has  come. 
When  you  retire  for  meditation  and  prayer,  how  great  the  privi- 
lege of  Christ's  bodily  presence  would  be.  But  you  have  a 
greater  privilege.  And  for  the  sake  of  this  greater  privilege,  it 
is  expedient  for  you  to  be  without  the  other.  —  When  called  to 
difficult  duties  and  trials,  you  may  think,  how  great  the  favor 
would  be,  if  you  could  see  Jesus  and  converse  with  him,  and 
seek  of  him  the  favors  which  you  need.  And  a  great  favor  it 
might  indeed  be.  But  you  have  a  greater.  — When  you  come  to 
the  sacred  Supper,  you  may  think,  how  unspeakable  would  be 
the  favor,  if  you  might  see  Jesus  himself  ttiere,  and  nught  with 
your  own  eyes  look  upon  him,  and  hear  his  voice,  and  might  re- 
ceive the  bread  and  the  wine  from  his  own  hands.  And  a  great 
privilege  this  might  indeed  be.  But  my  bretiiren,  you  havo  a 
privilege  still  greater.  The  illuminating,  purifying,  consoling  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  is  of  even  more  worth,  than  the  visible 
presence  of  Jesus.  Without  that  Sprit,  the  personal  presence 
of  Christ  would  avail  nothing,  and  you  would  be  as  poor  and 
miserable  and  wretched,  as  if  there  was  no  Saviour.  But  if  that 
Spirit  may  be  given  you  and  dwell  in  you,  you  will  be  rich  and 
happy,  though  your  Redeemer  reigns  above  the  skies,  where  your 
^^  weak  senses  reach  him  not."  You  will  love  an  unseen  Saviour, 
you  will  see  his  glory,  you  will  taste  that  he  is  good,  and  your 
joy  will  be  full. 

And  if  you  do  truly  seek  and  receive  that  more  full  and  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  belongs  to  the  dispensa- 
tion under  which  you  live,  you  will  really  have  the  preBenee.  of 
Jeiu%.  He  will  truly  be  with  you  in  your  retirement,  and  in 
the  house  of  prayer,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  not  indeed  in  a 
bodily  sense,  but  in  a  higher  and  more  scriptural  seme,  that  is^ 
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9piritudlly*  The  eyes  of  your  understanding  T?ill  be  opened, 
and  you  will  see  tUe  transcendent  excellence  of  your  ascended 
Redeemer,  and  you  will  rejoice  that  he  is  gone  from  his  suffering 
state  on  earth,  and  dwells  on  his  throne  on  high.  In  the  clear 
light  which  the  Spirit  will  cause  to  shine  within  you,  that  high 
throne  and  he  who  sits  upon  it  will  be  brought  near  you.  The 
Son  of  God,  the  divine.  Almighty  Saviour  will  be  present  in  re- 
alitjr  and  in  truth ;  —  present  in  ihe  very  sense  which  is  most  of 
all  to  be  desired.  You  will  have  true  spiritual  converse  with  him. 
Your  heart  and  your  lips  will  speak  to  him,  and  you  will  know 
that  he  hears  you.  And  he  will  hold  converse  with  you,  his 
very  heart  so  full  of  love  and  sympathy,  will  speak  to  you,  and 
his  words  will  be  life  and  peace.  Oh !  how  blessed  is  the  com- 
munion of  believers  with  the  present  but  unseen  Saviour !  Now 
thanks  be  to  God  that  we  live  under  this  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  amidst  the  thousand  precious  bles^gs  we  enjoy, 
we  may  behold  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  have  fellowship 
with  him,  and  may  so  receive  of  his  fulness,  that  we  shall  have 
no  desire  unsatisfied,  no  want  unsupplied. 

And  now,  brethren,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  inquire,  what 
duty  is  incumbent  on  us  in  regard  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
under  which  we  are  placed.  This  dispensation  is  certainly  at- 
tended with  greater  advantages,  than  that  which  was  enjoyed 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  or  even  during  his  abode  on  earth. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  manifest,  that  it  was  expedient  not  only 
that  the  whole  ritual  service  of  the  Mosaic  economy  should  cease, 
but  that  Christ  himself  should  leave  tho  world  and  be  exalted  to 
his  throne  on  high,  thus  making  way,  accordmg  to  the  unsearch- 
able wisdom  of  God,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  in  his  more 
abundant  influences,  and  dwell  with  the  followers  of  Christ.  The 
important  question  for  us  is  this :  how  %haU  we  secure  to  ourselves 
the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  rdffn  of  Christ  in  heaven  and  the  more 
abundant  effusion  of  the  Spirit  under  the  present  dispensation. 

*  866  Ephesians  3: 17.  1  John  3:  S4.  John  6:  56.  14:  21,  S3.  17:  83.  Bom. 
8: 11.    CoL  1:  27.    Gal.  2:  20. 
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This  dispeDsation  is  one  of  nnparaUeled  mercy ;  and  the  bleasmgi 
it  brings  are  above  all  price.  By  what  means  shall  we  secure 
those  inestimable  blessings  to  ourselves  f 

On  this  pomt  we  may  obtain  8<»ne  valuaUe  information  from  the 
recorded  experienee  of  those  who  hare,  in  a  good  measure,  pro- 
fitted  by  the  present  dispensation.  See  then  in  what  way,  the 
apostles  and  prinutive  Christians  became  partakers  of  the  precious 
fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  how  they  and  other  eminent  believers  in 
after-times  attained  to  that  peculiar  excellence  of  character  and 
life  which  is  the  proper  result  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 

On  this  point  there  has  been  a  general  agreement  among  emi- 
nent Christians.  They  have  all  had  a  deep  conviction  of  tiie 
sinfulness  and  pollution  of  their  hearts,  which  is  the  great  evil 
to  be  remedied  by  the  diiq)en8ation  of  the  Spirit.  They  have 
been  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  the  preciousness  of  this  sanc- 
tifying work  of  the  Spirit,  and  have  earnestly  prayed  for  it ;  and 
they  have  watchfolly  avoided  all  hinderances  to  it  in  their  own 
hearts. 

If  then  you  would  obtain  the  peculiar  benefits  of  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  you  must  have  a  deq^  eonvietian 
of  your  sinfulness  and  pollution.  Sin  is  the  evil  which  it  is  the 
special  work  of  the  Spirit  to  remedy.  It  is  primarily  the  disor- 
der of  the  heart,  though  it  shows  itself  in  outward  transgressions. 
When  you  entered  on  the  life  of  piety,  you  began  to  know  your 
sinfulness.  But  if  you  would  arrive  at  an  advanced  state  of 
pety,  and  would  in  any  good  degree  be  complete  m  all  the  will 
of  Ood,  you  must  have  a  growing  conviction  of  the  deceitfulness 
and  desperate  wickedness  of  your  heart,  so  that  you  may  abhor 
yourselves,  and  cry  out,  Oh!  wretched  man  that  I  am^  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !  The  low  attunments  of 
Christians  generally  are  owing  not  a  littie  to  their  defective  views 
of  the  evil  of  their  hearts.  They  who  are  the  most  holy,  have 
the  stroBgost  conviction  of  the  deptb  and  malignity  of  the  evil 
within  them. 

You  must  also  be  senmble  how  much  you  need  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  and  how  precious  that  work  is.     Do  you  ask  how 
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much  joa  must  feel  year  need  of  tbis  ?  I  answer ;  jou  will  never 
oome  to  the  right  state,  so  long  as  yon  have  any  idea  left  that 
yon  can  cure  the  evil  in  your  heart  by  yoor  own  exertions.  Here, 
Christians  are  frequently  involred  in  a  hurtful  mistake.  They 
are  sensible  of  various  sinful  dispositions.  But  they  have  a  secret 
feeling,  that  they  are  sufficient  of  tiiemselves,  to  subdue  them. 
They  resolve  to  be  rid  of  their  sins ;  and  their  inward  thought  is, 
that  their  resolution  will  be  effectual ;  and  &at  they  can  put  off 
tiieir  evil  habits  at  mil.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  a  certain 
truth,  and  you  must  know  it,  that  there  is  no  power  that  can  sub- 
due yomr  sins  and  cleanse  your  heart,  but  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Tou  must  be  sennble  of  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  &• 
Spirit.  You  look  at  faith,  love,  humility,  meekness,  and  aU  the 
other  Christian  graces,  and  you  see  their  beauty  and  hnportance, 
and  you  say,  how  precious  they  are !  You  are  drawn  towards 
Ihem.  You  long  and  pant  for  tiiem  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the 
water  brook. 

And  then,  as  a  consequence  of  this  earnest  deare,  you  will 
engage  in  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  will  go  to  Ood  and 
ask  fer  the  ^  of  the  Spirit,  with  a  feeling  tiiat  you  cannot  live 
without  it.  You  will  beg  and  plead  for  it  as  for  the  life  of  your 
soul.  And  if  your  petition  is  not  granted  at  once,  as  is  often  the 
case,  you  will  ask  agam ;  you  will  seek  and  knock,  and  will  be- 
come more  and  more  importunate,  till  you  attiun  Hke  blessing. 
Prayer  is  appcnnted,  as  tiie  special  means  of  securing  tiie  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  becoming  partakers  of  all  its  firuits. 
And  it  will  generally  be  successful  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  fervor  of  the  desire  which  you  feel  for  tiie  blesmng.  If  you 
pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered ; 
if  you  desire  it,  as  the  covetous  man  desires  wealth,  and  the 
ambitiocffi  man  honor ;  you  will  not  pray  in  vam.  Such  prayer 
availeth  much.  When  children  ask  br^,  a  kind  &ther  wiD  not 
^ve  them  a  stone.  And  when  they  task  a  fish,  he  will  not  g^ 
fliem  a  scorpion.  And  if  an  imperfect  earthly  father  knows  how 
to  give  good  gifts  to  his  chfldren ;  how  much  more  will  your  Efr- 
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ther  who  is  in  heaven,  and  who  is  infinite  in  goodness,  gxe  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.  If  your  heart  is  truly  set 
upon  obtaining  the  indwelling  of  the  Sjorit ;  if  yon  cry  to  God 
with  unceaang  earnestness,  that  he  wotdd  bestow  this  invaluable 
blessing  upon  you;  you  will  not  fieul  of  success.  There  never 
was  a  child  of  God,  who  turned  his  thoughts  distinctly  upon  Chris- 
tian love,  joy,  and  peace,  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and 
who  desired  them  above  all  earthly  good,  and  who  looked  to  God 
for  them  with  persevering  importunity,  — never  was  one  who  pur- 
sued this  course,  without  obtaining  the  blesdng  deared.  This  is 
the  way  in  which  Christians  have  been  gradually  freed  from  the 
common  faults  and  blemishes  of  character,  and  have  been  adorned 
with  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely  and  of 
good  report.  The  way  is  perfectly  plain,  in  which  not  a  few  min- 
isters and  private  Christians  in  every  age,  have  become  bright  and 
shining  lights.  Christians  of  an  ordinairy  character  live  in  the 
same  society ;  have  the  same  Scriptures,  and  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  prayer,  and  the  same  offer  of  God's  abounding  grace. 
Why  then  do  they  linger  so  far  behind  ?  Why  remain  with  so 
littie  of  the  subduing,  elevating,  comforting  influence  of  the  S{Hrit  ? 
Verily,  they  are  not  straitened  in  God,  but  in  themselves.  They 
receive  not,  because  they  ask  not.  Their  low  attunments,  their 
deficiencies  and  blemishes  must  be  charged  to  their  own  sinful 
negligence.  They  might  have  been  as  holy,  and  they  might 
have  been  as  manifestiy  sealed  for  heaven  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  the  apostles  and  martyrs  were.  God  has  said  to  them.  Ask 
and  it  shall  be  given  you.  Open  your  mouth  wide,  and  I  will 
fill  it. 

But  there  is  still  another  thing,  which  is  as  necessary  as  fervent 
desire  and  prayer ;  that  is,  that  you  should  watel^fulb/  avoid  every- 
thing which  would  prove  a  Undercmce  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
your  hearts.  The  humble,  contrite  heart  is  the  proper  abode  of 
the  Spirit.  But  if  you  regard  iniquity  in  your  heart,  if  you  allow 
yourself  in  known  sin,  either  in  your  life  or  in  your  aflfoctions,  you 
will  grieve  the  Spirit,  and  hinder  his  sanctifying  work.  Here  is 
the  strange  inconsistency  which  is  often  found  among  Christians. 
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Thej  pray  Qod  U)pur\fy  their  hearts  by  his  Spirit,  and  then  tiiey 
cherish  impure  duirei.  They  pray  that  the  Holy  Ohost  may 
dwell  in  them  and  make  them  fpirituaUj/  minded,  and*  they  soon 
pre  place  to  the  carnal  mind.  Now  whatever  is  contrary  to  the 
natore  and  object  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whelher  in  thou^t,  word 
or  deed,  is  a  direct  hinderance  to  his  operation  in  the  soul.  How 
do  yon  find  it  to  be  in  your  garden  or  field?  Weeds  which  spring 
up  and  grow  spontaneously,  hmder  the  growth  of  the  useful  plant. 
Suppose  the  rain  and  the  sun-shine  come  upon  the  plant.  Tfiej 
C(«ne  also  upon  the  weeds  which  surround  it.  And  if  the  weeds 
remain,  they  will  grow  faster  than  the  useful  {dant,  and  will  choke 
it,  so  that  it  will  come  to  nothing.  If  you  would  have  firnit  yoa 
must  clear  away  the  weeds ;  not  once,  but  constantly.  So  in  the 
Christian  life.  Sinful  thoughts  and  desires,  and  sinful  words  and 
actions,  which  are  the  natural  product  of  the  human  heart,  are 
direct  hinderances  >to  the  sanctifying  operation  of  the  Sjnrit,  and 
the  growth  of  grace.  Against  all  these  you  must  watchfully 
guard,  if  you  would  have  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  advanced 
within  you.  You  must  labor  to  exclude  them.  You  must  over- 
come them.  You  pray  for  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
But  you  might  as  well  not  pray,  as  to  pray,  and  then  do  that 
which  wiD  prevent  an  answer  to  your  prayer.  Dear  brethren, 
servants  of  the  holy  Jesus,  let  me  beseech  you  to  shun  all  the 
ways  of  sin,  and  to  do  tiie  whole  will  of  Qod.  There  is  nothing 
else  that  you  need  to  shun.  There  is  nothing  but  mn,  showing 
itself  in  your  life,  or  lurking  in  your  heart,  Ihat  can  be  a  hin- 
derance to  the  mcreasing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is 
nothing  but  rin  that  can  oflfend  and  grieve  the  Spirit.  That  be- 
nignant Spirit  can  bear  mHi  your  weakness,  and  with  your  inno- 
cent infirmities — yea,  with  mfirmities  which  are  not  innocent,  if 
you  mourn  for  them  and  are  humbled  under  them.  The  Spirit  will 
not  forsake  you,  because  your  natural  affections  and  your  attach- 
ment to  things  in  themselves  useful  or  harmless,  are  somewhat 
excessive,  if  you  strive  against  that  excess.  He  will  not  forsake 
you,  because  your  heart  has  some  remuns  of  pride,  or  selfishness, 
or  worldliness,  or  impurity,  if  you  resist  the  evil,  and  loathe  your* 
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selves  on  account  of  it.  He  will  not  forsake  you,  because  there 
is  a  law  in  your  members  warring  against  the  law  of  your  nund, 
and  often  bringing  you  into  captivity  —  if  you  hesyrtily  condemn 
it,  and  cry  for  deliverance  from  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  and 
only  one,  nvhich  will  cause  the  Spirit  to  depart  fix^m  you,  and  that 
is,  allowed  rni  —  living  in  sin.  If  you  open  your  heart  to  that 
hateful  thing  —  if  you  embrace  it — if  you  are  content  that  it 
should  remidn,  and  wage  no  war  against  it ;  then,  I  forewarn  you 
that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  will  be  grieved,  and  his  blessed  influence 
will  be  quenched.  That  heavenly  Visitant,  will  not  be  an  inmate 
in  a  heart  that  loves  sin.  He  will  not  afford  his  favorable  pres- 
ence with  those  whose  settled  habit  it  is  to  disobey  the  holy  com- 
mands of  the  gospel.  This  it  is,  which  will  cause  tbe  heavenly 
Agent  to  depart.  And  if  you  do  not  find  the  Spirit  dwelling  in 
you,  as  his  temple,  and  adding  grace  to  grace,  and  comfort  to 
comfort ;  then  look  for  the  cause  in  some  abominable  thing  wluch 
his  searching  eye  has  seen  you  cherishing  in  your  bosom.  And 
if  you  have,  in  time  past,  lived  in  some  good  measure  unto  God, 
and  have  had  evidence,  from  your  growtib  in  grace,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  only  come  to  you,  but  has  made  his  merciful  abode 
with  you,  working  m  you  both  to  will  and  to  do ;  and  if  after  all 
this  you  now  begin  to  be  negligent  of  your  spiritual  concerns,  and 
to  comply  with  temptation,  and  to  yield  yourselves  servants  to 
unrighteousness ;  then,  you  may  expect  that  want  of  life,  that 
dreadful  insensibility,  darkness  and  desolation  of  soul,  which  are 
the  certain  consequences  of  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Spirit- 
But  how  happy  are  they,  who  watchfully  avoid  whatever  would 
grieve  the  Spirit  and  impede  his  work  in  sanctifying  the  heart 
Only  put  away  the  hateful  thing  which  resists  his  gracious  sway 
within  you;  only  remove  the  obstacles  to  his  transforming  in- 
fluence ;  let  the  light  from  heaven  shine  upon  you,  and  the  dew 
and  the  nun  from  heaven  water  you ;  and  how  wUl  all  the  humble 
and  gentle  virtues,  and  all  the  sublime  and  godlike  virtues  flour- 
ish !  They  wre  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  and  they  will  grow 
and  thrive  in  proportion  as  the  Spirit  blesses  you  with  his  pres- 
ence.   And  with  what  pleasure  will  that  Holy  Spirit  look  upon 
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that  beauty  which  his  own  grace  has  put  upon  you.  Brethren, 
if  you  "  walk  in  the  Spirit,"  you  will  find  it  easy  to  mortify  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts  —  easy  to  let  your  light  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  —  easy,  in  short,  to  be  what  those  ought 
to  be,  who  are  so  favored  as  to  live  under  this  higher  and  more 
glorious  dispensation  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

And  now  what  remcdns  but  that  we  render  constant  thanks 
to  (jod,  that  the  day  of  gospel  mercy  is  ours ;  that  we  hear  these 
welcome  truths,  and  behold  these  glorious  objects.  Jesus,  who 
once  visited  this  world  on  an  errand  of  love,  has  gone  to  his 
celestial  throne.  But  his  departure  was  prompted  by  infinite 
benevolence,  and  secures  to  his  followers  the  precious  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  larger  measures  than  had  been  enjoyed  before. 
Under  this  higher  influence  of  the  Spirit,  far  more  is  done  for  the 
enlargement  and  prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  sanctification 
of  individual  beUevers,  than  had  been  done  at  any  time  before 
the  ascension  of  Christ.  And  it  is  through  this  more  powerful 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  that  we  behold  the  glory  of  our  invisible 
Saviour.  Though  he  has  gone  away  from  us  in  his  bodily  state, 
we  truly  enjoy  his  presence.  He  is  indeed  in  heaven ;  but  he 
is  none  the  less  here.  V©  not  only  call  to  mind  the  wonderful 
events  which  took  place  during  his  humiliation,  but  we  follow 
him  to  the  courts  above.  In  the  exercise  of  a  sanctified  ima- 
gination and  a  believing  heart,  we  behold  him  on  his  throne  in 
the  heavens.  Through  the  influence  of  the  indwelling  Spirit 
his  throne  becomes  the  throne  of  grace  to  us ;  and  we  draw 
near  to  it,  and  find  our  Saviour  there ;  and  then  we  enjoy  his 
presence.  We  want  no  images,  no  pictures,  no  wooden  cross. 
Enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  we  know  and  see  the  blessed  Jesus 
without  any  such  help  as  these.  We  are  better  without  them. 
They  are  all  too  mean  to  set  forth  the  excellence  of  our  exalted 
Saviour.  They  obscure  his  glory.  We  prefer  the  substance  to 
the  shadow.  We  prefer  the  bright  noon-day  sun  to  the  clouds 
that  hide  him  from  our  view.  Jesus  promised  to  be  with  his 
.  disciples  always  to  the  end  of  the  world.     We  deem  it  our  hap- 
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piness  to  enjoy  his  promised  presence  here,  iQl  we  go  to  enfoj 
it  more  perfectly  in  tiie  world  above. 

Thanks  then  to  God,  who  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  ilie 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  and  comfort  ns  and  make  xm  partakers  of 
Us  fnhiess.    Thanks  be  to  Qoi  for  these  uispeakabk  gUfis. 
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A   SERMON 


DmiVIBED  DT  IHB  OHAPIL  OV  THl  THBOLOOIOAL  SBBONABT,  AMBOYIR, 
JULY  16, 1888. 


GaL  6: 14. — Bur  ooi>  vorbid  that  i  should  olobt,  bayb  nr  thb  cmom 

OF  OUB  LORD  JESUS    CHRIST,  BY  WHOM  (BT  WHICH)  THB  WORLD    IS  ORU- 
OIFIED  TO  MB,  AND  I   UNTO  THB  WORLD. 

The  effect  of  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  the  believer  is  here  set 
finrth  in  very  impressive  figurative  language.  ^^The  world  is 
crucified  to  me."  It  is  like  one  who  is  crucified  and  dead.  It 
has  lost  its  attractions.  I  have  set  mj  affections  supremelj 
on  Christ;  and,  comparatively,  I  feel  no  mterest  in  worldly 
things.  The  same  idea  is  expressed,  when  it  is  sidd,  the  believer 
is  dead  to  the  world.  The  opposite  is  always  implied,  namely, 
that  he  is  alive  unto  Qod.  —  The  Apostie  says  also,  ^'  I  am  cro- 
oified  to  the  world."  That  is,  the  world  has  lost  its  interest  in 
me  as  a  follower  of  Christ.  It  turns  away  from  me  as  though  I 
were  a  dead  man.  Thus  the  deadness  is  mutual*  The  world  is 
crucified  and  dead  to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world. 

Here  then  we  see  what  is  the  great  fact  in  the  gospel  scheme, 
and  what  is  its  practical  efibct  upon  the  followers  of  Christ.  It 
k  by  means  of  the  cross,  that  their  hearts  are  withdrawn  from 
tiie  world  and  set  upon  spiritual  and  divine  things. 

But  we  must  always  keep  m  miiid,^that  whatever  efficacy  is  at- 
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tributed  to  anything  as  a  means  or  instrument,  flows  ultimately 
and  entirely  from  the  appointment  and  agency  of  Qod.  It  is  he 
that  worketh  all  in  all.  The  influence  of  any  truth  is  so  &r  from 
superseding  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  includes  it,  and 
depends  upon  it. 

Let  it  also  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  cross  of 
Christ,  considered  literally  and  alone,  which  possesses  the 
efficacy  here  mentioned.  To  obtain  any  just  conception  of 
this  efficacy,  we  must  consider  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  in  its 
high  moral  relations.  We  must  consider  it  as  a  measure  of  the 
divine  government ;  as  related  to  God's  holy  law,  and  his  spir- 
itual empire.  We  must  consider  what  displays  the  cross  made  of 
the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  grace  of  Crod ;  what  aspect  it 
had  upon  his  righteous  administration;  what  representation  it 
made  of  the  sin  and  ruin  of  man  and  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
what  character  Christ  himself  exhibited,  and  in  what  relation  he 
stood  to  sinners,  when  he  endured  the  pains  of  crucifixion.  WImq 
we  view  the  cross  of  Christ  m  such  lights  as  these,  we  attain  to 
some  just  conceptions  of  the  mighty  efficacy  ascribed  to  it  in  the 
text. 

Here,  brethren,  we  are  taught  the  grand  secret  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Here  we  have 
the  principal  means,  by  which  believers  subdue  their  sins,  and  ob* 
tain  a  conformity  with  God's  perfect  law.  We  have  here  the 
principal  means,  and,  in  an  important  sense,  the  onfy  means  of  this. 
Other  means  in  abundance  have  been  invented  and  relied  upon 
in  pagan  countries,  and  even  in  Christendom ;  but  tliey  have 
all  proved  to  be  in  vain.  And  we  are  brought  by  the  experience 
of  ages,  as  well  as  by  our  own  experience,  and  the  word  of  God, 
to  this  conclusion,  that  the  reformation  of  man's  character  and 
heart  is  to  be  efiected  chiefly  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  We  can  rely 
upon  nothing  separate  from  this.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  ac- 
companied with  the  divine  blessing,  has  an  unfailing  efficacy.  If 
there  is  anything  which  is  really  valuable  in  other  means  employed 
for  the  renovation  of  man ;  it  is  all  found  here.  And  as  to  the  other 
means  which  God  has  appointed  —  it  is  their  connection  with  die 
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«ros8,  and  their  being  exhibited  in  this  connection,  that  gives  tiiem 
their  saving  efficacy.  Their  efficacy  is  all  comprised  in  Uie  cross  of 
Christ.  Everything  which  has  the  nature  of  a  motive,  and  every- 
thing which  renders  motives  efficacious  —  everything  which  mani- 
fests the  goodness  and  the  authority  of  God  —  the  excellence  of  his 
law  —  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  —  the  value  of 
eternal  blessedness  and  the  dreadfulness  of  eternal  misery ;  in 
short,  everything  which  can  lead  the  sinner  to  repentance,  and 
move  the  heart  to  gratitude  and  love,  is  found  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  And  its  being  found  here  is  the  circumstance  which  gives 
it  a  true  and  saving  efficacy.  —  Take  the  very  same  thing  as  ex- 
hibited in  other  ways;  take,  for  example,  the  benevolence  of 
Ood.  Prove  it,  as  you  may,  by  general  reasoning.  Produce 
the  evidence  of  it  from  the  works  of  nature  and  providence. 
Unrenewed  men  may  feel  the  weight  of  your  arguments,  and 
may  be  convinced  that  God  is  benevolent,  and  the  conviction  may 
excite  their  imagination  to  a  pleasant  activity.  But  their  hearts 
are  not  subdued,  and  their  love  is  not  kindled.  But  when  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  they  look  at  the  cross  of  Christ  and  see  the  be- 
nevolence of  God  displayed  there ;  conscience  is  roused,  love 
and  gratitude  are  kindled,  and  the  character  is  transformed. 

Take  another  exam{de,  the  evil  of  sin.  From  various  consid- 
erations with  which  the  science  of  ethics  is  fEimiliar,  you  may 
clearly  prove  that  sin  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fects ;  —  a  disorder  m  the  moral  system  —  a  perversion  of  our  na- 
ture, and  contrary  to  the  purity  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 
But  all  tills,  presented  merely  in  this  light  and  proved  in  this 
manner,  plays  only  upon  the  surface  of  the  mmd.  It  leaves  the 
sinner  coldly  convinced,  not  savingly  converted. 

But  let  a  man  in  the  exercise  of  a  lively  faith,  look  to  calvary ; 
and  learn  the  evil  of  sin  there.  Let  him  learn  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  cross,  how  sm  is  regarded  by  a  just  and  righteous 
God.  Let  him  see  what  it  brought  upon  the  holy  Saviour,  and 
what  it  woiild  have  brou^^ht  upon  a  world  of  smners,  had  not  he 
died  in  their  stead.  Let  him  judge  of  the  evil  of  sin  from  the 
precious    blood  which  was  shed   to  atone  for  it.      Now  he  is 
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awakened  firom  his  lethargy.  Now  he  finds,  that  idl  which  the 
Scriptures  declared,  and  all  which  the  most  terrible  judgments 
of  God  declare,  is  a  reality  —  that  sin  is  in4eed  ^^  exceedinff^  sin- 
ful." And  placing  himself  bj  the  side  of  the  cross,  he  is  ashamed 
and  blushes  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  a  broken 
heart  cries,  Ghd  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 

Such  are  the  e%cts  produced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
when  apprehended  by  faith ;  and  such  the  inefficaoy  of  monl 
truth,  contemplated  m  other  ways. 

The  mere  philosopher  may  reason  correctly  about  abstract, 
speculative  truth,  and  may  please  his  imag^lation  and  his  intel- 
lect with  its  harmony  and  sublimity ;  but  he  lives  and  dies  un- 
der the  bondage  of  sin.  —  The  Christian  contemplates  tlie  doc- 
trine of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  simple  truths  comprised  in  it, 
and  contemplates  them  in  the  exercise  of  faith ;  —  and  behdd ! 
his  fetters  are  loosened ;  he  casts  ofi*  the  bondage  of  his  corrup- 
tions, and  enjoys  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

How  was  it  with  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  What  did  he  do  to  bring 
men  to  repentance  and  obedience  ?  He  preached  Christ  cruci- 
fied. That  was  the  burden  of  his  instructicms.  And  he  always 
referred  to  the  death  of  Christ,  when  he  would  most  powerful 
enforce  any  moral  precept.  He  regarded  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
cross  as  the  substance  and  glory  of  divine  truth ;  the  great  mo- 
Uvey  the  main-spring  of  action  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The 
Apostle  had  been  a  very  learned  reasoner  in  the  science  of  morals 
and  divinity  before  his  converdon.  A  thousand  moral  and  reB- 
^ous  truths  had  passed  before  his  mind,  and  had  been  made 
&miliar  to  his  thoughts ;  but  they  all  left  him  an  enemy  to  God. 
It  was  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  Christ  crucified,  which  at  last  pro- 
duced the  renovation  of  his  character ;  —  it  was  this  that  turned 
him  from  pride  and  malice  to  humility  and  love  —  firom  persecu- 
tion and  murder,  to  a  pious  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  safe. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  sent  forth  to  convert  the  Gentile  worid, 
to  turn  them  from  then:  sins  to  serve  the  living  God.  In  this 
great  work,  what  means  did  he  use  ?    He  used  the  very  means 
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which  had  been  effectual  in  his  own  case.  "  He  determined  to 
know  nothing,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified;"  —  and  his 
experience  everywhere  taught  him,  that  the  preaching  of  the  cross^ 
was  made  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 

Now,  brethren,  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you,  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  has  lost  none  of  its  heavenly  virtue.  It  can  produce  the 
same  effects  upon  us,  as  it  did  upon  the  Apostle,  and  upon  those 
to  whom  he  preached.  It  is  invested  with  a  sanctifying  power, 
which  can  never  be  exhausted.  —  This,  I  am  sure,  must  be  a 
welcome,  pr^ious  truth  to  the  humble  and  contrite  in  heart ;  —  pre- 
cious to  all  who  mourn  for  sin,  and  pant  after  deliverance  from 
it ;  to  all  who  are  burdened  with  remaining  corruptions,  and  are 
looking  for  some  almighty  efficacy  to  subdue  them.  Hear  then, 
and  rejoice,  ye  humble  souls,  while  I  declare  to  you  the  heaUng 
power.  Indulge  no  feelings  t>f  despondency  as  to  your  success  in 
overcoming  sin.  Despondency  Jiere  is  utterly  groundless  and  in- 
excusable. Suppose  that  you  have  a  thousand  times  resolved 
agiunst  this  and  that  sin,  and  all  an,  and  a  thousand  times  en- 
deavored to  guard  against  it,  but  without  success.  Suppose  you 
have  been  long  and  earnestly  laboring,  in  various  ways,  to  be  rid 
of  your  spiritual  diseases,  but  laboring  m  vain.  What  then? 
Was  it  not  so  with  her,  in  the  gospel,  who  tried  many  ways  to  be 
cured  of  her  disorder,  and  spent  all  her  living  upon  physicians, 
and  yet  grew  nothing  better,  but  rather  worse  ?  And  how  was 
ahe  cured  ?  She  was  cured,  by  applying  to  Jesus.  And  how  has 
it  been  with  multitudes,  who  have  tried  a  variety  of  fruitless 
means  to  subdue  sin  and  obtam  purity  of  heart,  but  who  have 
at  last,  in  the  simplest,  easiest  way,  obtamed  success.  And  how 
have  they  obtained  success  ?  By  looking  to  Jesus,  —  by  believ- 
ifig  in  Jesus.  This  way  is  open  to  all.  Let  your  hearts  then 
swell  with  gratitude  and  joy,  while  I  tell  you,  that  there  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  evils  under  which  you  labor.  There 
18  not  a  smgle  spiritual  disease,  however  inveterate  — no,  not  one, 
idiich  may  not  be  cured  —  and  which  might  not  have  been  cured 
long  1^,  had  you  used  the  gospel  remedy.  Your  spuritual  mala- 
dies migrbe  such  as  to  baffle  the  skSl  of  all  other  physicians,  and 
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may  bid  defiance  to  the  highest  human  power.  Bat  tiiere  U  a 
power,  that  can  subdue  them.  There  is  a  remedy,  that  always 
proves  sure.  Come  then,  ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  — 
come  to  Calvary  —  come  to  the  cross  —  come  with  humble  ooft- 
fidence  to  Christ  crucified,  and  he  will  giro  you  rest* 

The  cross  of  Christ  —  I  repeat  tbe  momentous  truth — th« 
cross  of  Christ,  apprehended  by  faith,  is  the  great  and  eflfectual 
means  of  subdumg  the  power  of  sin,  of  oyerooming  the  worlds 
and  growing  in  grace.  It  is  the  secret  spring  of  a  tpiritaaly 
hdiy,  and  useful  life.  And  this,  brethren,  is  sufficient  by*itself. 
It  operates  best  alone.  All  means  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
man,  are  here  unnecessary,  and  out  of  place.  If  there  is  any 
evil  to  be  removed,  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  you  may  remove  h. 
If  there  is  any  moral  excellence  to  be  obtamed,  by  the  crom  yoa 
may  obtidn  it.  The  humble,  confiding  Christian,  who  makes  use 
of  this  simple,  gospel  means,  is  successful  above  osiers  in  reast- 
ing  «n  and  in  striving  after  sanctification.  If  then  you  should 
at  any  time  be  ready  to  yield  to  temptation  and  commit  sm ;  I 
would  not  go  about  to  dissuade  you  by  arguments  suggested  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  W(»*ld.  I  would  point  you  to  something  of 
more  certain  efficacy. — Look  to  tie  cro9%  of  ChriU.  There  see 
the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  tiie  excellence  of 
his  law,  and  the  exceeding  smfidness  of  transgressicm.  There  see 
the  love  of  Christ,  the  atonement  made  by  his  precious  Uood, 
the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  necessity  of  obedience,  and  the  holy 
nature  of  salvation.  There  see  in  blazing  light,  everything  that 
can  subdue  and  purify  the  heart — everything  that  can  make  sin 
la  all  its  forms  an  object  of  perfect  detestaticm*  Could  you  but 
lode  with  strong  and  habitual  fiuth,  to  Christ  crucified,  the  great 
work  would  be  done.  You  would  become  dead  to  ^^  all  that  is 
in  the  world,"  ^<  the  kst  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life."  Temptation  would  kse  its  power.  And  so 
awake  would  your  conscience  be,  so  pure  and  holy  the  firame  of 
your  mmd,  that  you  would  rather  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  than  to 
sm  against  Grod.  -^  0  Christians,  could  we  but  have  that  faith, 
which  would  make  the  cross  of  Christ  a  present  reality,  and  keep 
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US  near  H,  and  show  ua  its  glorioos  meaning  and  design ;  -^  could 
we  but  ha?e  Uiat  faith  which  would  bring  us  as  it  were  to  live 
on  Caltarj,  and  to  take  up  our  abode  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ; 
what  blessed  effects  should  we  experience !  Lave  to  Chritt  would 
become  our  rulifng  pMfwn^  and  would  constrain  us  to  live,  and 
to  labor,  and  suffer  for  his  sake.  And  this  sacred  passion  reign- 
ing within  us,  would  be  a  strong  bond  of  umon  among  us ;  so  that 
we  should  be  of  one  mmd  and  one  heart ;  and  all  our  intercourse 
with  each  other  would  be  marked  with  forbearance  and  kmdness. 
We  should  lay  aside  all  malice,  and  guile,  and  envj,  and  evil 
speaking,  and  love  one  another  with  pure  hearts  fervently.  Oxxt 
supreme  attachment  to  Christ  crucified  would  withdraw  us  from 
all  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  worldly  men.  It  would  make  us 
lowly  in  heart,  circumspect,  watchful,  obedient.  It  would  excite 
us  to  fear  and  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  to  be  diligent 
b  domg  good,  to  be  h<^y,  harmless,  undefiled.  And  thus  it  would 
become  manifest,  that  by  living  near  to  Christ  crucified  and  be^ 
holding  his  glorf ,  we  had  been  changed  into  the  sune  image. 

We  have  seen,  brethren,  what  Christianity  was  in  the  view  of 
the  great  Apostle.  We  have  seen  what  it  was  in  its  influence 
on  U%  character,  and  on  the  character  of  those  who  received  it 
from  him.  And  thus  we  have  seen  what  it  is  to  he  Christiam. 
For  Christ  crucified  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
And  his  religion  is  the  same;  and  whenever  it  is  received  by 
fiedth,  its  infiuence  is  the  same.  It  is  not  a  subject  which  we  may 
be^  and  end  in  mere  speculation  or  mere  belief.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  relates  to  feeling  and  to  practice.  It  comes  directly 
to  the  heart,  and  accomplishes  its  chief  work  there.  —  And  if  its 
transforming  power  has  not  in  some  measure  reached  our  hearts, 
then  we  are  ignorant  of  its  real  nature ;  and  it  is  of  no  more  use 
to  us,  than  to  those  who  never  heard  of  it. 

Let  us  bring  this  subject  home  to  ourselves.  Christianity  is  a 
subject  of  a  practical  nature.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  which 
is  the  sum  of  the  gospel,  is  a  practical  doctrine.  It  is  designed  and 
adapted  to  subdue  sin ;  to  make  us  dead  to  the  world ;  to  fill  our 
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hearts  with  all  good  affectioDS,  and  our  liyes  with  all  good  actani8« 
Hx)w  then  is  it  with  us  ?  Let  us  exanune  ourselves  bj  this  test. 
The  cross  of  Christ  may  have  been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry  and 
discusrion  with  us.  We  may  have  investigated  its  design,  and 
noticed  its  influence,  and  may  have  been  fiUed  with  admiration  at 
its  visible  effects.  But  has  it  had  a  sanctifying  influence  upcm 
ourselves.  If  this  is  in  any  good  measure  the  case,  then  we  are 
mdeed  Christians — such  as  Paul  describes — crucified  with  Christ| 
dead  to  the  world,  and  alive  unto  God.  But  if,  after  all  our  con- 
templations on  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  all  our  means  of 
understanding  its  doctrines,  and  enjoying  its  blessmgs,  it  has  had 
no  transforming  eflbct  upon  our  hearts;  and  if  when  we  have 
turned  our  eyes  upon  Paul  and  others,  and  have  seen  the  full 
influence  of  the  cross  upon  them,  we  find  an  entire  want  of  this 
influence  in  ourselves ;  the  voice  of  eternal  truth  will  declare  to 
us,  that  we  are  not  Christians^  and  that  if  we  would  ever  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  the  goq)el,  we  must  cast  away,  as  dross,  all  we 
have  hitherto  dime  in  rdigion,  and  must  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus. 
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PKJVlBaD  IN  THS  OHAPIL  (»  THS  THIOL.  BEMDIABT,  ANDOTIK,  JAN.  8,  IStt. 


1  John  4 :  16.^<jk>D  it  lots. 

It  has  been  jnsilj  Baid,  that  this  short  expression  of  the 
Apostle  John  giyes  as  more  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Qoi^ 
than  all  which  has  been  written  bj  heathen  moralists  and  philos- 
ophers. The  views  which  they  have  entertained  of  the  Supreme 
Being  have  resulted  more  or  less  from  their  depraved  dispositions. 
Thej  have  formed  a  god  like  to  themselves  — -  a  god  selfish,  im- 
pure, false,  proud,  and  revengeful.'  Now  jou  may  ask,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  us  to  have  no  object  of  worship,  than  to  worship 
a  god  of  such  a  character  ?  It  is,  I  acknowledge,  very  difficult  to 
make  a  just  comparison  between  two  evils,  which  are  both  so  inde- 
scribably dreadful.  Think  for  a  moment — if  you  can — what  would 
be  our  condition^  \f  there  were  no  Qod.  How  wretched  should 
we  be,  with  capacities  which  could  never  be  filled ;  with  strong 
desires  which  could  never  be  satisfied ;  with  moral  disorders  which 
would  admit  of  no  cure ;  all  our  pursuits,  all  our  aspirings,  all 
our  hopes,  ending  in  total  disappointment,  the  light  of  the  sod 
extinguished,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  spread  all  around  us. 
The  heart  craves  an  object  which  it  can  love  supremely  and  unr- 
changeably.    But  on  the  supposition  just  made,  there  would  be  no 
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such  object.  We  want  a  friend  in  whom  we  can  repoee  perfi»ct 
confidence.  But  there  would  be  no  such  finend.  We  want  a 
benefactor,  possesaed  of  resources  sufficient  to  supply  all  our  need. 
But  no  such  benefkctor  could  be  found.  Should  we  ascend  up  into 
the  heavens,  there  would  be  no  Grod  there.  Should  we  descend 
into  the  abyss,  there  would  be  no  God  there.  Should  we  fly  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  —  should  we  go  and  search  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  universe,  we  could  find 
no  God.  And  if  no  Gk)d,  then  no  light,  no  resting  place,  no  hope. 
And  what  value  could  we  set  upon  our  own  existence,  when  no 
good  end  of  existence  could  ever  be  attained.  Take  away  God, 
and  we  should  choose  not  to  eidst.  Gloomy  and  dreadful  as  would 
be  annihilation ;  we  should  pant  after  it,  as  a  relief  from  the  more 
gloomy  and  dreadful  eyil  of  existing  without  a  God.  We  should 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  our  own  immortal  being,  rendered  so  unwel- 
come and  intolerable ;  and,  finding  our  wishes  and  efforts  unavail- 
ing, we  should  anxiously  look  about  to  find  some  one  of  superior 
power  who  would  do  that  favor  for  us,  which  we  could  not  do  for 
ourselves.  Where  —  we  should  ask  —  where  is  one  in  heaven  or 
earth,  that  has  power  to  rid  us  ^  an  everlasting  existence,  so  bur- 
densome and  hateful  now,  though  otherwise  so  precious  ? 

My  hearers,  I  bring  forward  no  fiction.  You  know  that  an 
atheist  considers  the  present  life,  which  in  his  view  is  the  whole 
of  existence,  as  of  little  worth ;  and,  when  pressed  with  trouble, 
has  no  hesitation  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  thus,  as  he  thinks, 
to  plunge  into  a  state  of  annihilation. 

But  there  is  no  deliverance  from  the  evils  of  atheism,  by  the 
worship  of  any  other  than  the  true  God.  All  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  all  the  false  gods  of  Christian  lands  are  destitute 
of  divine  perfection,  and  have  the  failingis  and  vices  which  are 
found  in  wicked  men.  Now  how  pernicious  must  be  the  effect  of 
worshipping  such  imaginary  gods !  Everything  faulty  and  vicious 
in  them  will  tend  to  countenance  and  increase  what  is  faulty  and 
vicious  in  their  worshippers.  If  the  object  of  our  worship  is  ma- 
levolent and  revengeful,  it  will  inflame  the  malice  and  revenge  of 
oar  own  hearts.     If  our  god  is  impure,  it  will  increase  and  pe^ 
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petuate  impurity  in  ns.  Among  all  that  worship  a  malicious  re- 
vengeful god,  where  can  jou  find  one  that  is  free  from  malice 
and  revenge  ?  And  who  that  does  homage  to  a  god  of  an  impure, 
licentious  character,  avoids  impurity  and  licentiousness  himself? 
We  see  then  if  we  direct  our  worship  to  a  god  that  is  the  subject 
of  depraved  dispositions  like  ourselves,  we  are  in  doable  bondage 
to  depravity ;  bondage  from  our  own  hearts,  and  from  the  influence 
of  a  corrupt  object  of  worship.  In  such  a  case,  repentance  can- 
not take  place.  In  this  respect,  idolaters  seem  to  be  in  a  worse 
condition,  than  atheists.  Atheists  are  under  the  unchecked  in- 
fluence of  their  aum  vicious  passions.  But  idolaters  add  to  all 
tiiis,  the  influence  of  vice  in  the  gods  they  serve. 

Consider  also  the  unh(q)pine88  of  those  who  worship  a  Mm  god. 
In  the  object  of  their  worship,  they  can  have  no  complacency,  no 
confidence.  The  attributes  of  his  character  inspire  them  with 
terror,  or  disgust,  and  their  hearts  are  strangers  to  peace. 

And  how  can  we  escape  this  unhappy  condition  so  long  as  the 
object  of  our  worship  has  anything  short  of  infinite  perfection  — 
perfection  truly  divine  ?  Suppose  we  have  ani/  god,  except  the 
(Jod  of  Israel  —  any  god,  even  the  best  we  can  imagme,  who  is 
wantmg  in  any  of  the  perfections  of  Jehovah.  Suppose  that  he 
has  power  adequate  to  the  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  ;  and  also  that  he  is  benevolent ;  but  that  he  is  wanting  in 
the  requisite  mtelMgence;  that  his  knowledge  is  limited.  Now  if 
his  knowledge  is  limited,  he  is  liable  to  very  great  and  pernicious 
mistakes  in  managing  concerns  of  such  magnitude.  Can  we  feel 
confidence  in  such  a  god  ?  Can  we  feel  safe  under  his  govern- 
ment ?  Can  we  rejoice  that  he  reigneth  ?  How  can  we  know 
ttiat  he  has  contrived  the  plan  of  the  creation  right  ?  What  as- 
surance can  we  have,  that  the  great  machine  of  the  universe  will 
work  as  he  wishes  ?  One  part  may  interfere  with  another ;  and 
there  may  be  dreadful  disorder  and  desolation.  There  may  be 
some  mistake  in  the  formation  of  the  mind^  which  required  higher 
skill  than  the  formation  of  the  material  world.  The  mind  may 
not  be  endued  with  a  sufficient  number  of  powers  and  faculties ; 
or  it  may  have  too  many ;  or  they  may  be  put  together  in  wrong 
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proportions.  And  after  some  more  experience,  the  Creator  may 
discover  some  lamentable  fiskult  in  his  workmanship,  and  may 
think  it  best  to  re-make  the  intelligent  world,  or  to  set  aside  the 
minds  which  be  has  created,  as  unfit  for  use,  and  to  create  a  new 
set  of  minds  on  an  improved  plan.  Or  if  this  could  not  be  done, 
it  might  be  a  subject  of  everlasting  regret  to  us,  and  to  him  who 
created  us,  that  a  mistake,  now  incapable  of  being  corrected,  was 
made  in  the  first  formation  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  universe. 
Besides,  if  the  God  that  governs  the  world,  is  destitute  of  in- 
finite knowledge ;  how  can  we  be  sure  that  he  will  govern  wMjfj 
9XiA  will  order  things  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  so  as  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  infinite  benevolence  ?  My  brethren,  what 
peace  could  we  enjoy  if  the  God  that  made  us,  and  that  reigns 
over  us,  though  almighty  and  benevolent,  possessed  only  imperfect, 
limited  knowledge. 

Suppose  then  that  we  had  a  god  possessed  of  infinite  knowlr 
edge,  as  well  as  goodness,  but  deficient  in  power.  Such  a  god 
knows  what  is  best,  and  chooses  what  is  best,  but  is  not  able  to 
accomplish  it.  He  really  preferred  a  different  system  of  things 
in  the  natural,  and  especially  in  the  moral  world ;  but  that  pre- 
ferable system  was  beyond  his  power;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  system  of  mferior  excellence,  because  he  had  not  power  to 
adopt  the  one  he  preferred.  And  who  can  tell  in  how  many  in- 
stances he  has  fsdled  and  will  hereafter  fail  of  governing  the  world 
ari^t,  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  right,  or  is  not  dis- 
posed to  do  it ;  but  because  he  is  wanting  in  power.  We  can 
love  such  a  god ;  but  how  can  we  trust  him  ?  We  can  have  com- 
placency in  his  goodness ;  but  we  cannot  regard  him  as  qualified 
to  govern  —  we  cannot  feel  that  our  interests  and-the  interests 
of  the  universe  are  safe  in  his  hands.  It  is  in  his  heart  to  do 
right.  But  to  sustain  such  mighty  responsibilities  and  manage 
properly  such  vast  concerns,  transcends  the  measure  of  his  ability. 

But  there  is  another  supposition,  and  one  which  relates  mcnre 
immediately  to  our  subject.  Suppose  —  if  it  is  lawful  to  make 
such  a  supposition  —  suppose  God  to  be  infinitely  intelligent  and 
powerful^  but  wanting  in   goodness.      Such  a  God  knows  all 
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itungg,  and  his  power  is  equal  to  his  knowledge ;  but  his  power 
and  knowledge  are  both  under  the  direction  of  malevolence.  He 
has  a  perfect  discernment  of  that  plan  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, which  would  result  in  the  highest  happiness  of  intelligent 
beings ;  and  he  is  perfeetlj  able  to  adopt  it,  and  to  carry  it  into  fuU 
eflbct.  But  he  has  no  disposition  to  do  it.  It  is  the  beet  plao 
for  a  moral  umverse.  But  the  best  plan  has  no  attractions  for 
him.  He  has  no  kindness  in  his  heart.  He  takes  no  delight 
in  what  delights  others.  If  he  should  see  his  creatures  happy,  it 
would  not  please  him.  If  they  are  unhappy,  he  has  no  compassion 
for  Ihem.  He  could  fill  a  universe  with  blessedness,  if  he  unlled 
it ;  but  he  do€$  not  will  it.  Nothmg  gratifies  him  so  much  as 
the  miseries  of  his  creatures ;  —  and  the  more  miserable  ihej  are, 
the  more  is  he  gratified.  —  Such  is  the  God  I  have  wished  you 
for  a  few  moments  to  consider ;  —  a  God  of  infinite  knowledge 
and  power,  but  without  benevolence.  And  being  destitute  of  be- 
nevolenee,  he  is  destitute  of  every  moral  excellence.  He  has  no 
justice,  he' has  no  righteousness,  he  has  no  regard  to  troth. 
There  is  nothing  lovely  in  his  character. 

Now  what  should  we  do,  and  what  would  our  condition  be,  if 
the  God  tiiat  made  and  governs  the  world  were  such  a  being  as 
this  ?  We  should  have  a  god ;  but  we  should  be  wholly  unable 
to  love  him ;  and  our  inability  to  love  would  be  in  proportion  as 
we  were  reasonable  and  virtuous.  If  we  are  benevolent,  we  can- 
not love  one  who  is  malevolent.  If  we  are  juety  we  cannot  love 
injustice.  If  we  are  benignant  and  kmd,  we  cannot  love  what  is 
malignant  and  cruel.  We  should  indeed  have  a  god;  but  it 
would  be  a  god  that  we  ought  to  abhor.  And  we  ^ould 
abhor  him,  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  his  character.  He 
mi^t  command  us  to  love  him;  but  the  command  would  be 
unjust ;  and  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for  us  to  refuse  obedience. 
To  love  such  a  god  would  be  totally  wrong ;  and  if  we  should 
love  him,  we  should  condeom  ourselves  for  it ;  for  we  should  have 
the  unalterable  persoasion,  that  we  ought  to  hate  him.  But  our 
hatred  would  not  be  a  quiet,  peaceful  hatred  —  as  it  might  be  if 
the  god  we  had  in  view  were  weak,  as  well  as  malignant.    That 
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jnaligQant  being  wonld  be  clothed  with  omnipotence.  He  would 
be  almighty  in  malice  and  cruelty.  He  would  therefi>re  be  an 
object  not  only  of  hatred,  but  of  terror.  Yes,  every  thought  of 
such  a  deity  would  fill  our  minds  and  all  minds  with  hatred,  fear, 
and  terr(»r.  Intolerable  distress  and  horror  and  misery  would 
spread  through  the  world,  and  through  all  worlds,  under  ilie  reign  of 
such  a  god.  There  could  be  no  peace,  day  or  night,  no  moment  c( 
repose  through  the  wide  creation,  because  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  escaping  from  the  presence  of  that  almi^ty,  malignant 
being — that  cruel,  hateful  deity. 

Think,  brethren,  (if  you  can  let  the  horrible  thou^t  pass 
through  your  mind  without  impiety,)  —  what  if  the  eternal  (3od 
were  such  a  being  as  I  have  described  ?  What  if  we  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ceaseless  terror  and  wretchedness  of  being  chained 
to  the  throne  of  such  a  tyrant,  without  any  posability  of  rdief  7 
—  There  is  no  misery  on  earth,  and  I  know  not  that  there  is  any 
in  hell,  that  could  be  compared  with  the  miseiy  which  we  should 
be  fiited  to  endure  in  such  a  state. 

But  oh !  what  glorious  light  breaks  forth  upon  us  out  of  this 
tiiick  darkness!  What  peace,  what  joy  pervades  our  souls, 
while  we  lay  hold  of  the  truth,  the  certain,  blessed  truth,  that 
Chd  is  love!  —  The  only  supreme  and  eternal  Being,  the  God 
whom  we  adore,  is  infinUdy  and  unchangeably  pood.  Ho  has 
omnipotence ;  but  it  is  the  omnipotence  of  love.  He  has  infinite 
knowledge ;  but  his  knowledge  is  inseparably  united  with  benevo- 
lence. He  is  eternal  and  immutable.  But  his  eternity  is  the 
eternity  of  goodness ;  and  his  immutal»lity  is  the  immutability  of 
goodness.  He  is  a  just  God.  But  his  justice  is  always  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  love.  He  hates  sin ;  but  he  hates  it  because  it 
is  hateful ;  and  his  hatred  of  it  comes  firom  a  heart  that  is  infir 
nitely  benevolent.  Whatever  attributes  he  possesses,  are  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  goodness.  And  all  that  he  does  shows  that 
he  is  love. 

Such  a  (jod  is  the  {proper  object  of  our  aflfoctaon.  And  as  he 
is  supremely  good,  he  is  the  proper  object  of  supreme  aSectioD. 
Our  whole  heart  and  soul  should  cleave  to  him,  and  rest  in  lus 
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everlasting  kindness.  We  have  the  happiness  to  know — it  is  not 
a  conjecture  —  it  is  not  a  probability  —  we  know  that  Grod  is  love. 
We  know  that  he  looks  upon  his  creatures  with  the  purest,  tenderest 
affection,  and  delights  to  do  them  good.  There  is  love,  sincere  love 
in  human  hearts.  But  the  sincerest,  purest,  warmest  love  ever 
Ibund  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  or  in  die  hearts  of  all  men,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the  love  of  God. 
Human  love  is  not  always  active.  Even  in  the  hearts  of  the 
most  affectionate  parents,  it  has  interruptions.  But  God's  love 
is  uninterrupted.  It  always  exists  in  the  highest  activity.  And 
it  adapts  itself  to  all  conditions  and  circumstances.  If  God's 
people  are  needy —  as  they  always  are  —  his  love  acts  in  the  way 
of  a  seasonaUe  supply.  If  they  are  obedient,  it  acts  in  the  way 
of  approbation  and  complacency.  If  they  are  in  a  state  of 
suffering,  it  pities.  K  they  offend,  it  for^ves.  If  they  are  de- 
filed with  sin,  it  purifies. 

Human  love  may  be  nncere  and  ardent ;  but  it  is  always  at- 
tended with  weakness,  and  is  unable  to  accomplish  its  kind  wishes.- 
It  aims  and  strives  to  make  its  objects  completely  happy ;  but  it 
has  not  power  to  do  it,  and  frequently  it  is  compelled  to  witness 
great  suffering  in  place  of  the  happiness  which  it  would  confer. 
If  the  affectionate  father  had  power  equal  to  his  love,  how  uni- 
formly and  entirely  happy  would  his  children  be !  But  the  love 
of  our  divine  Friend  is  associated  with  omnipotence ;  and  no  ob- 
stacles can  hinder  its  operations.  God  has  power  as  well  as  dis- 
position, to  supply  all  our  need,  and  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
for  us  above  all  we  can  ask  or  tiiink. 

Having  thus  considered  the  benevolence  of  God  as  an  essential 
doctrine  of  revelation,  I  shall  now  consider  it  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  experience. 

Men  in  their  natural  state  have  no  true  spiritual  discernment  of 
the  transcendent  love  of  God.  Sin  has  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
made  them  insensible  of  the  real  nature  and  excellence  of  this 
divine  attribute.  So  that  the  experimental,  saving  knowledge 
which  believers  have  of  the  love  of  God,  is  a  matter  of  discovery 
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—  discovery  on  their  part,  but  spiritoal  revdation  on  God's  put. 
I  propose  to  consider  this  revelation  and  discovery  in  three  periods ; 
firitj  in  its  commencement;  secondb/j  in  its  Bubsequent  progr€$$ 
through  l\fe ;  and  thirdly ^  in  itB  petfectitm  in  the  vx)rld  above. 

First,  its  commencement.  It  is  a  truth  often  tan^t  m  Scrqh 
tare,  that  unconverted  men  know  not  Qod.  Whatever  may  be 
their  speculative  ideas,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true  moral  excd- 
lence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  have  no  eyes  to  see  his  ^ory, 
especially  the  glory  of  his  love.  Although  they  may,  in  diffiurent 
ways,  obtain  a  rational  belief  that  God  is  benevolent ;  still  they 
do  not  see  his  benevolence  to  be  infinitdy  glorious.  They  do  not 
discern  it  spiritually.  Accordingly  when  they  find  that  the  apos- 
tles were  full  of  admiration  in  view  of  the  height  and  depth,  and 
length  and  breadth  of  God's  love,  they  cannot  understand  the 
reason  of  such  admiration. 

And  besides  this  want  of  actual  discernment  of  tiie  goodness 
of  God,  there  is  much  which  seems  to  unbelievers  to  be  inoonostr 
ent  with  it.  They  find  it  difiBcult  to  reconcile  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Scripture,  with  infinite  benevolence.  That  Qod  has 
suffered  the  human  race  to  oome  into  such  a  depraved,  wretched 
state ;  that  he  still  suffers  so  great  a  part  of  the  world  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  gospel  and  to  peridi  for  lack  of  visiim ;  that  even  in 
Christian  lands  he  saves  only  a  small  part ;  tiiat  he  requires  so 
pure  and  perfect  a  service,  even  of  sinful  men,  and  threatens  so 
dreadful  a  punishment  for  disobedience ;  these  things,  and  others 
ihmg|9  of  like  kmd,  obscure,  in  their  view,  the  lustre  of  divine 
goodness.  They  find  difficulty  also  in  many  of  the  dispensations 
of  God's  providence  towards  themselves.  And  on  account  of 
these  ways  ot  God's  providence  and  these  doctrines  of  his  word^ 
they  firequently  murmur  against  God,  as  wanting  in  benevolence. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  men  in  their  unrenewed  state.  Sin 
hath  bUnded  their  eyes  to  the  gfery  of  God's  infinite  love,  and 
hardened  their  hearts  against  its  attractions.  What  a  precious  dis- 
covery then  do  they  make,  when  God,  who  commanded  the  li^t 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shines  in  their  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  glory, —  the  glory  of  all  his  perfections,  espe- 
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dally  tho  ^ory  of  his  redeeming  love !  I  speak  of  it  as  a  dUcavery; 
and  so  it  is.  For  although  thej  may  have  had  some  speculative 
knowledge  of  divine  benevolence,  the  evidence  of  which  is  every- 
where visible ;  yet  they  have  never  seen  it  as  they  now  see  it. 
They  have  seen  it  in  some  of  its  outward  manifestations;  but 
now,  under  divine  teaching,  they  look  through  these  outward  man- 
ifestations of  the  love  of  God,  and  see  it  in  its  own  nature.  They 
see  its  divine  beauty — its  boundless  extent.  They  now  see  God. 
Before  they  only  looked  at  his  common  visible  operations,  at  the 
instances  of  good  in  his  works.  Now  Chd  himself  is  the  object 
of  their  vision.  They  have  before  heard  of  him  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear.  But  now  their  eyes  see  him.  And  they  see  that  he 
is  glorious  in  goodness.  They  see  that  God  is  love.  And  this 
new  view,  this  discovery  of  the  perfect,  absolute  love  of  God, 
extends  itself  to  all  the  doctrines  of  his  word,  and  all  the  ways 
of  his  providence.  Now,  as  I  may  say,  they  begin  at.  Ghd^  and 
descend  from  him  to  the  declarations  of  his  word,  to  his  law,  to 
his  gospel,  to  his  government,  his  sovereignty,  his  dispensations. 
They  see  Q-od  to  be  infinitely  good.  And  then,  in  the  light  of 
his  own  infinite  goodness,  they  see  the  stamp  of  his  goodness  on 
all  his  operations.  Formerly  they  saw  not  the  goodness  of  his 
law.  It  appeared  to  them  to  require  too  much.  Why  ?  Because 
ihey  had  no  heart  to  perceive,  the  perfect,  ^orious  goodness  of  God 
himself.  But  as  soon  as  men  are  divinely  enlightened,  and  the 
blinding  influence  of  sin  is  removed,  so  that  they  have  a  true 
spritual  discernment;  they  at  once  see  that  the  law  is  good. 
As  they  see  God  to  be  infinitely  lovely,  they  see  the  perfect  justice 
of  tiiat  law  which  requires  them  to  hve  Mm.  Surely^  they  say, 
Ihat  is  a  just  and  good  law,  which  commands  us  to  love  a  Being 
who  is  supremely  good.  And  they  become  satisfied  in  the  same 
way  respecting  all  the  commands  of  God,  and  all  his  proceedings. 
Having  a  cordial  conviction  of  the  perfect  goodness  of  God,  and 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  infinite  kindness  that  dwells  in  his 
heart,  they  see  and  feel,  that  all  his  commands  must  be  right,  and 
that  they  ought  most  cheerfully  to  obey  him,  even  when  they  can 
see  no  other  reason  to  obey  but  this,  that  it  is  (Tod  who  commands. 
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And  when  iixej  fix  their  thoughts  on  Qod,  and  see  that  hit  chir> 
acter  is  inyested  witb  the  glory  of  infinite  love,  they  become  mH^ 
fied  with  all  his  dispensations  and  all  the  doctrines  of  his  word. 
In  their  illuminated  minds,  the  glorj  of  beneyolence  as  it  beans 
forth  from  the  character  of  Ood,  is  spread  over  dl  tlie  truths 
which  he  has  revealed  and  all  the  acts  of  his  providence  and 
grace.  Those  doctrines  which  once  appeared  to  them  the  most 
unjust  and  objectionable,  now  appear  just  and  right,  because  they 
view  them  in  their  oonnectaon  with  the  perfect  character  of  God, 
in  the  light  of  his  transcendent  goodness.  They  rejoice  Ijiat  God 
reigns,  and  will  do  all  his  pleasure  in  heaven  and  earth,  beoause 
they  see  that  he  is  worthy  to  reign,  and  that  all  the  ways  <^  his 
government  aire  but  the, expressions  of  his  boundless  love.  Their 
persuasion  of  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God's  word  and 
dispensations  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning.  It  is  not  |Hroduced 
by  logical  arguments.  Or  if  there  is  any  reasoning  about  it,  the 
reasoning  is  very  short.  The  premises  »re  in  close  and  insepi^ 
rable  c(mtact  with  the  inference.  It  is  a  divine  logic.  It  is  the 
reasoning  of  sfmitual  si^t.  Those  who  have  thas  unction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  (dearly  behold  God  in  the  glory  of  his  love ;  they 
hear  him  speak ;  they  see  him  act.  And  as  it  is  mmA  a  Chd 
that  speaks,  whether  in  the  way  of  doctrine  or  precept,  they  know 
that  he  speaks  right.  As  it  is  mch  a  Chd  that  acts,  whatever 
he  does,  they  are  sure  he  does  ri^t.  It  oannot  be  otherwise. 
The  conclusion  is  not  a  probability  but  a  oertsdnty.  And  this 
ftdl  persuasion,  this  knowledge  extends  to  all  matters  relating  to 
God's  ways,  and  the  teachings  of  his  word.  It  b  the  LcMrd ;  hi 
him  do  what  he  pleases.  It  is  Q-od;  it  is  Love;  tor  Ghd  is 
Love — let  him  teach  what  he  pleases — it  must  be  true.  Let 
him  command  and  let  him  do  what  he  pleases,  it  must  be  just  and 
right.  They  do  not  say,  if  God  does  so  and  so,  it  will  be  unjust 
and  contrary  to  benevolence.  They  take  quite  a  diflferent  posiiticA. 
*-—  Let  119  search  the  word  and  notice  Ae  acte  of  Ghd,  €md  tku» 
learn  what  he  aefmaUy  e&ge  and  doee;  Mid  what  he  says  and  does 
we  know  to  be  right.  Thus  the  discoveiy  of  God's  infinite  good- 
ness removes  all  objeotaons  and  comidaintB,  and  gives  i^eet  to  the 
soul. 
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But  liie  diBCoyery  kas  its  highest  yalne  in  regard  to  Christ.  It 
relates  specially  and  preenunentlj  to  the  gift  of  a  Sayiour.  See 
how  the  Apostle  treats  tiie  sabjeot  m  the  context.  He  says,  t. 
8th,  Q-od  is  love.  He  then  adds:  ^^In  ihU  was  manifested  the  lote 
of  God  towards  ns,  because  Gt>d  sent  lus  oolj  begotten  Son  into 
&e  world  that  we  might  live  throngh  him.  Herein  is  hve^  not 
that  we  loyed  Qod,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  This  was  lore  ya  its  most  glorious 
display.  Those  who  are  savmgjly  enli^itoned,'  are  fully  persuaded 
of  aU  tins.  Tkm  inward,  cordial  conviction  corre^)onds  with  the 
teachmg  of  the  Apostie.  The  glory  of  Ood  in  the  face  of  Jens 
Christ,  is  the  gbry  of  all  his  perfections,  especially  of  his  love. 
Fonneriy,  when  the  sacred  preadier  or  the  inspired  writer  set 
forth,  in  glowing  language,  the  love  and  grace  of  Ood  manifested 
in  the  g!^  of  his  Son,  they  knew  not  how  to  understand  it.  It 
was  all  dark  and  unintelli^le  to  them.  Now  tins  instance  of  lovis 
strikes  them  as  exceedingly  glorious.  When  they  consider  that 
tbey  and  their  fellow  oreatiires  are  all  sinners,  and  tiui  Ood  so 
loved  them  as  to  send  his  Son  to  die  for  them  —  they  are  filled 
with  astonishment,  and  are  constrained  to  say,  verily,  Ghd  U  lave. 
And  when  they  see  this  great  design  of  divine  love  carried  into 
effect  in  the  salvation  of  those  that  are  lost ;  especially  when  they 
look  upon  the  depth  of  their  own  guilt  and  misery,  and  humbly 
hope  that  Ood  has  washed  and  justified  and  sanctified  them,  and 
that,  with  all  their  ill  deserts,  they  are  made  heirs  of  everlasting 
Ufe ;  they  have  no  words  to  express  the  emotions  of  their  hearts, 
and  they  can  only  say,  O !  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  divine  love ! 
It  new  i^ppears  strange  to  them,  that  they  were  ever  regardless  of 
such  goodness,  and  unable  to  see  its  greatness  and  glory.  And 
they  look  mUx  grief  upon  the  multitude  of  sinners  around  them, 
whose  minds  are  hfinded  and  whose  hearts  are  hardened,  so  that 
tbey  cannot  see  and  «cannot  feel  as  John  did  when  he  said,  '^  here^ 
m  i$  lovej^  or  as  Paul  did,  when  he  Bfeko  of  knowing  the  lovie 
ef  Ood  wUeh  paeeeth  hMwUdge.  Their  views  and  feelings  har- 
ttonine  with  those  of  tiie  apostles.  The  truth  of  ^at  the  Scrip* 
tees  teaoh  on  this  solgeet  -stands  before  them  in  a  clear  U^. 
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The  sentiment  of  their  hearts  is,  0  that  we  had  words  to  set  forth 
the  riches  of  Crod's  love !  And  sometimes  they  are  ocmstrained 
to  cry  out,  '^  glory  to  Gt)d  in  the  highest ; "  ^ry  to  the  God  of 
k)Ye! 

I  haye  now  spoken  of  the  first  spiritual  discovery  which  re- 
deemed sinners  make  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  I  have 
spoken  of  tiie  time  when  tiie  Holy  Spirit  begins  to  illominate  their 
minds,  when  he  first  remoyes  the  inward  cause  of  all  their  mis- 
takes and  mnrmuringSy  and  makes  it  manifest  to  them,  that  the 
God,  agunst  whom  tiiey  haye  sinned,  and  against  whom  tiieir 
hearts  have  so  often  raised  objections,  is  in^tely  beneydent; 
makes  them  miderstand  and  feel,  that  Ghd  u  love. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  period  referred  to.  The  discovery 
which  is  made  at  conversion,  is  a  growing  discovery.  It  is  the 
conmiencement  of  a  light,  which  shines  brighter  «od  brighter  in 
after  life.  There  is  evident  need  of  such  increasing  illumination. 
Christians  are  indeed  all  taught  of  God  in  regard  to  the  present 
subject,  fix>m  the  commencement  of  their  peiy.  At  their  convep- 
sion  God  begins  to  teach  them,  and  they  begin  to  learn.  But 
they  have  remaining  obscurity  and  error.  Their  sinritual  vision 
£yis  short  of  perfect  clearness.  They  need  to  be  more  cleariy  m- 
structed  in  regard  to  the  love  of  Otoi.  And  by  his  word  and  prov- 
idence, accompanied  with  the  influence  of  his  Spirit,  he  is  pleased 
to  ^ve  them  the  needed  instruction.  This  he  does  <m  cQflforeot 
occasions  and  in  different  ways. 

Christians  frequently  obtain  juster  views  of  the  goodness  ci 
God  as  the  remit  of  affUctione.  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  cha»- 
tenetii.  And  he  brings  them  to  know  experimentally  that  he  does 
indeed  chasten  them  in  love.  The  firuit  of  their  afflictimis  is,  to 
subdue  earthly  affections,  to  take  away  sin,  and  to  pronK)te  spirit- 
ual mindedness.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  the  mind  of  enli^t- 
ened  Christians,  than  tiie  goodness  of  God  in  their  trials^  They 
know  that  they  need  chastisement.  And  such  finnn  time  to  time  is 
the  efiect  of  the  trials  which  God  appoints  fi>r  them,  tiutt  they  can 
say  with  the  Psahnist,  ^<  I  know,  0  God,  that  tiiy  judgments  axe 
right,  and  that  thou  in  fiiathfukieBB  hast  afficted  me."  And  seraig 
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^hat  is  the  desigii  oi  God  in  their  afflictionSy  aod  what  happy 
e£fects  result  from  them,  tfaej  reckon  them  among  their  cb<Hcest 
mercies.  And  they  render  hearty  thanks  to  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  he  does  not  forget  to  chasten  them.  The  most  painM 
dispensations  of  his  ixH>yidence,  which  once  appeared  so  incon- 
sistent with  his  goodness,  and  which  sometimes  have  occasioned 
perplexities,  and  hard  thoughts  —  those  very  dispensations,  in  the 
end,  stand  before  their  minds  as  expressions  of  God's  infimte 
love.  And  when  this  is  the  case,  how  gladly  do  tiiey  yield  them- 
selves to  the  divine  disposal,  saying  from  the  heart,  it  is  the  Lard 
—  the  Q-od  of  love;  let  him  do  what  seemeth  good  in  hie  nght. 
And  so  they  connt  it  all  joy  when  they  fall  into  divers  trials. 
They  love  God  more  for  his  chastisements.  They  have  more  ex- 
perience of  his  paternal  kindness.  They  cleave  to  him  and  rort 
in  his  love  with  more  confidence  and  delight.  Their  communion 
with  him  is  more  intimate  and  happy.  And  they  become  so  ooft* 
Tenant  in  their  thoughts  and  affections  with  the  unchangeaUe 
bve  of  God,  and  so  satisfied  with  him  as  their  portion,  that  they 
care  less  and  less  for  other  ihingik  If  they  may  but  continually 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  may  truly  enjoy  Jus 
love  they  ask  no  more. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  means  of  afflictions,  that  CSuistians 
obtain  an  increasing  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God.  They  do 
this  in  their  devotumal  exercises.  Sometimes  they  are  favored 
with  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  They  come  near  to  God ;  they  be- 
hold his  abounding  goodness  and  grace ;  they  thank  and  praise 
him,  and  make  known  to  him  the  desires  of  their  hearts.  Truly, 
at  such  times,  their  feUowship  is  with  the  Fatiier,  and  with  \m 
S<m  Jesus  Christ  Then  nothing  is  dark  and  perplexing  in  his 
character  and  government.  All  the  objects  presented  before 
than  in  the  spiritual  world  are  invested  with  light  and  beauty. 
In  the  house  of  God,  in  their  retirements,  and  in  the  silence  of  ^ 
the  midnight  hour,  they  think  upon  God,  and  he  causes  his  great 
goodness  to  pass  before  them.  He  proclaims  Us  name  to  them, 
and  shows  them  his  gM7 ;  and  they  gaste  upon  it ;  and  they  re- 
joice that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  what  he  is,  a  God  of  boundle« 
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loye.  Christians  sometimes  have  this  clearer  illamination  and 
make  this  higher  discovery  respecting  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
seasons  devoted  specially  to  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  when  they  come  near  to  the  close  of  life.  From  time  to 
time,  and  in  different  ways,  God  so  reveals  himself  to  their  mmds, 
and  so  manifests  his  glory,  tiiat  tiiey  are  ashamed  that  they  ever 
lost  sight  of  it ;  and  they  are  disposed  to  call  upon  all  around  to 
join  with  them  in  exalting  the  name  of  (}od,  and  in  celebrating 
his  eternal  love. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  dark  and  how  wretched  are  the  minds 
of  ungodly  men ;  to  how  many  sufferings  they  are  subjected,  and 
how  their  sufferings  are  made  insupportable  by  their  hard  thou^ts 
of  God,  and  their  want  of  a  peaceful  confidence  in  his  faithfulness 
and  love.  Go  where  you  will  in  heathen  lands  and  in  Christian 
lands,  and  you  will  find  that  the  world  lieth  in  darkness.  Un- 
sanctified  men  know  not  God.  They  see  no  glory  in  his  charac- 
ter. And  when  they  survey  the  measures  of  his  sovereign  provi- 
dence ;  when  they  think  of  themselves  and  of  their  Creator  and 
Judge,  how  far  are  they  from  feeling,  that  Ood  U  love.  This 
blessed  truth  does  not  lodge  within  them.  Amid  the  various 
calamities  of  life,  they  have  no  refuge.  They  have  no  divine 
friend,  to  whom  they  can  reveal  their  sorrows,  and  in  whose  sym- 
pathy and  love  their  hearts  can  repose.  They  have  no  (}od  ; — 
or  if  they  have  a  God,  he  is  not  like  our  God,  tiie  Gt>d  of  love. 

But  how  happy  are  we,  if  we  have  been  savingly  taught  of 
God ;  if  in  the  midst  of  all  the  evils  idiich  prevail  in  the  world, 
and  which  occasion  so  much  distress  and  so  much  murmuring  in 
tiie  minds  of  men,  we  may  have  such  clear,  overpowering  evidence 
of  his  perfect,  unbounded  goodness,  as  shall  at  once  sdve  all  our 
doubts  and  difficulties,  and  reconcile  all  seeming  inconustraciee* 
Men  are  prone  to  go  into  curious  inquiries  respecting  the  evik 
which  exist,  and  to  ask,  how  can  they  be  consistent  with  the  moral 
perfection  of  God  ?  How  can  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man, 
bow  can  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  election,  the  limited  spread  of 
the  gospel,  the  long  delay  of  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  the 
final  ruin  of  so  great  a  part,  and  various  otiier  inscrutable  tfaiojp 
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in  divine  providenoe ;  how  can  tfaej  be  reconciled  with  the  infi- 
nite beneyolence  of  God  7  Thej  speculate  on  these  matters ;  bnt 
their  speculations  are  in  yain.  There  is  a  depth  and  a  hei^t 
which  Iheir  reason  cannot  reach.  If  any  man  thinks  he  is  able 
to  solve  these  difficult  questions  bj  mere  reasoning,  he  will  find 
his  mistake. 

Brethren,  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  We  want  a  state  ot 
mind  —  a  light  from  above  shining  within  us,  which  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  these  speculative  inquiries,  and  will  settle  it  at 
once  as  a  primary  truth,  a  precious  reality,  that  €hd  is  love^  and 
that  amid  all  the  evils  which  exist,  his  love  and  wisdom  reign ; 
that  he  means  the  most  lamentable  events  for  good,  and  will  in 
the  end  make  them  subservient  to  good.  Happy,  thrice  happy 
are  they  who  have  this  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  openmg  their 
eyes  to  behold  the  unchangeable  love  of  God,  and  to  see  with 
wonder  and  joy  the  displays  which  he  continually  makes  of  it  in 
all  that  they  eigoy,  and  in  all  that  they  suffer,  and  in  all  the  good 
and  all  the  evil  that  takes  place  in  the  world.  Happy  Ihey  who 
have  made  this  blessed  discovery,  and  who  make  it  more  and 
more  clearly  and  fully  as  they  advance  in  the  divine  life,  and  who 
anticipate  the  time  when  the  discovery  will  be  perfect. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  period  of  spiritual  illumination. 
The  highest  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  which  we  attain  in  the 
present  life,  is  imperfect.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  But 
tiiere  is  a  time  at  hand,  when  we  shall  see  Gbd  fiatce  to  face. 
How  dear  will  be  the  light  which  will  shine  around  us  and  with- 
in us  in  the  heavenly  worid  I  In  that  celestial  light  it  will  be 
made  evident,  that  the  oompliunts  and  objections  of  sinful  men 
were  all  groundless,  and  that  the  war  they  had  been  wagmg 
against  God,  was  a  war  of  wickedness  against  infinite  ffoodness. 
The  wicked  themsdves  will  see  this,  and  they  will  stand  guilty 
and  self-condemned  before  God.  Bat  this  celestial  light  will 
bring  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  gtory  to  the  saints.  In  the 
worid  bebw  they  began  to  discover  the  love  of  Gbd ;  they  began 
to  experience  the  firuits  of  that  love,  and  hoped  they  should  ex- 
perience them  in  larger  measures,  in  the  world  above.     Now 
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fhey  realifle  their  most  exalted  hopes.  They  remember  that  they 
began  in  the  world  below  to  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good ; 
aad  tkey  bless  God  that  he  opened  tfaek  eyes  to  see  his  goodness; 
and  they  wcmder  they  did  not  see  it  more  clearly.  When  ihtj 
east  their  thoughts  back  o^er  the  scenes  they  passed  ttirou^  ia 
their  probationary  state,  they  see  that  their  path  from  die  begt»- 
ning  to  the  end  of  life,  was  strewed  with  the  fimits  of  Chxi's  love. 
They  see,  as  they  never  saw  before,  the  forbearance  and  good^ 
Bess  of  God  towards  them,  while  they  lived  in  rin.  They  now 
see  far  more  cleariy  than  they  ever  saw  in  the  world  below,  the 
glory  of  God's  eternal  and  sovereign  love,  wUch  provided  a 
Saviour  for  them,  and  inclined  their  hearts  to  receive  him  ;  that 
love  which  watched  over  them  through  their  whole  course ;  whidi 
strengtheoed  them  in  their  weakness ;  which  delivered  them  froai 
the  power  of  their  enemies;  which  guarded  them  agaiDSt  tfa* 
ruinous  eflfects  of  a  deceitful  and  wicked  heart ;  which  rostral  their 
wandermg  feet ;  which  sustained  and  comforted  ttiem  in  all  their 
trials,  and  made  them  conquerors  and  more  than  conquerois.. 
When  they  lock  towards  the  pit  of  destruction,  with  a  full  con* 
sciousnees,  that  it  is  their  merited  portion,  and  yet  find  that  thej 
are  saved  firom  it,  and  that  an  abundant  eninuioe  has  been 
ministered  to  them  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  they  are 
brought  there,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  whidi  they  have 
done,  but  by  the  aboundmg  grace  of  God;  oh!  what  a  clear 
view,  what  a  vivid  imfHression  they  will  have  of  the  immeasurabhi 
love  of  their  God  and  Saviour  I  and  with  what  wonder  and  deligM 
will  they  dwell  upon  it.  Their  conception  of  divine  love  is  m 
much  superior  to  anything  attained  to  before,  that  it  seems  to  he 
a  new  discovery.  It  is  indeed  a  new  discovery ;  for  they  not 
only  see  with  greater  clearness  what  they  saw  in  part  before,  bo* 
they  see  much  that  was  ooncealed  from  them,  evwi  in  their  most 
&vored  state  on  earth.  They  began  to  discover  &e  goodness  ef 
God  when  they  were  first  ei^htened.  Thai  was  their  childhood, 
the  first  period  of  discovery.  The  second  period  fbUewed  the 
period  of  youth ;  and  through  diat  period  their  knowledge  of  the 
God  ol  love  was  inereasiDg  in  ebaivess.     Now  they  have 
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to  the  period  of  complete  manhood  m  the  worid  aboye;  that 
wld  wbch  needs  not  our  inferior  UghtB-bocause  God  himself 
»  the  Sun  that  dunes  perpetuaDjr  there,  and  ttie  splendor  of  his 
character  fills  a.e  minds  of  aU  the  inhabitante  with  perfect  light. 
And  yet  Aeir  knowledge  of  God  wiU  oonstantlj  mcrease,  becMse 
tteir  capacity  will  increase;  and  tteir  continual  experience  of 
the  blessedneas  which  comes  fix)m  the  inexhaustible  treasures  «rf 
dime  love  wiD  make  constant  additions  to  their  knowledge.  This 
18  the  heaven  of  the  sainta ;  to  be  forerer  with  God,  to  behold  his 
^0^,  forever  to  love  him,  and  forever  to  enjoy  his  love.  This  is 
the  hfe  etermd  prt,mised  to  believers.    This  is  tte  fulness  of  joy, 


and  pleasure  forevermore. 

VOL.   V.  44 
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IN  THB  OHAnL  OF  THB  THBOLOOICUL  SBfDCABT,  AJmOYWILt 
APRIL  SI,  18M. 


SERMON    I. 

iMiah  55: 8, 9.— Lit  thb  wiokbd  fobeaxb  his  wat,  akd  tbb  imBMon- 

■OnS  MAX  HIS  THOUGHTS,  AKD  LBT  HIM  SXTURN  UKTO  THB  LORD,  AMD 
HS  WILL  HATB  MBRCT  UPON  HIM,  AND  TO  OUS  OOD,  FOB  HB  WIIX  ABUB- 
DABTLT  PABDCK.  FOB  MT  THOUGHTS  ABB  NOT  TOUB  THOUGHTS,  KBITHBB 
ABB  TOUB  WATS  MT  WATS,  SAITH  THB  LOBD.  FOB  AS  THB  HBAVBBS  ABB 
mOHBB  THAN  THB  BABTH;  SO  ABB  MT  WATS  HIGHBB  THAN  TOUX  WATIi 
AND  MT  THOUGEn^S  THAN  TOUB  THOUGHTS. 

Thb  prophet  here  speaks  m  the  name  of  Ood,  and  sajs: 
<<  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  retom  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  haye  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  our  Ood,  for  he  will  abundantlif  pardony  or,  as 
it  is  in  the  original,  he  will  rmttiply  pardons,  and  then  he  adds, 
^^far  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways 
my  ways,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  as  the  heayens  are  hi^er  than  fte 
earth  ;  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoo^ts 
than  your  thoughts."  The  Lord  will  abundainily  pardon  — for 
his  thou^ts  and  ways  are  inconceivably  higher  than  ours.  Tlus 
then  is  the  sentiment  of  the  text ;  that  the  mercy  whith  €hd  es0- 
ereUes  in  the  farffivene$8  o/Hnts  exceedinghf  above  that  tvkuh  ie 
fownd  in  the  heart  of  man.  This  sentiment  we  are  now  particor 
larly  to  consider.    And  may  God  grant  that  our  contem|datioiis 
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on  this  subject  may  inspre  ns  with  devout  admiration  of  the  hei^t 
and  depth  of  divine  mercj. 

Turn  then  your  thoughts  to  this  theme  in  which  we  are  all  so 
deeply  concerned,  and  consider  in  what  respects  the  mercy  which 
Qod  exercises  in  forgiveness,  exceeds  that  which  is  found  in 
man. 

First.  The  mercy  of  Qoi  in  for^veness  is  fisur  above  Hiat 
which  is  found  in  man,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  cffenetB 
which  he  forgives.  The  prophet  says,  he  will  multiply  pardons. 
And  the  Apostle  says :  ^^  the  free  gift  is  of  fMny  offenee%  to  jus- 
tification." .  In  this  respect,  Grod's  thoughts  and  ways  are  far  su- 
perior to  ours.  The  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  contrary  to  our  natu- 
ral disposition.  Unrenewed  man,  when  insulted  or  injured,  s 
resentful,  and  moditates  revenge.  And  even  Christians  find  it 
hard  to  forgive,  especially  if  the  ofibnces  committed  against  them 
are  multiplied.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Christian  diaracter  in 
which  we  are  commonly  more  deficient.  When  anything  is  done 
to  lower  our  reputaticm,  or  to  interfere  witib  our  worldly  interests; 
how  quick  are  our  resentful  pasoons  to  kindle !  And  if,  throu^ 
divine  grace,  we  attain  to  a  feeling  of  forgiveness  towards  a  per- 
son, who  injures  us  once,  or  in  a  few  instances ;  how  are  our  kind 
feelings  overcome,  and  our  resentment  excited,  if  his  injuries  are 
many  times  repeated.  What  a  long  struggle  would  most  of  U8 
have  with  our  own  hearts,  before  we  oould  come  to  a  feeling  of 
real  forgiveness  and  kindness  towards  one  who  had,  in  numberless 
instances,  been  acting  the  part  of  an  enemy,  and  had  plotted 
and  labored,  to  injure  us.  Even  if  he  should  repwd^  still  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  for^ve  and  forget  so  many  oflbnoes.  Such 
is  man.  How  feeble  and  scanty  is  the  feeling  of  forgiveness  in 
our  hearts !    And  to  how  few  oflfenoes  does  it  reach. 

Think  now  of  the  m&rey  of  Qhd.  How  hij^  does  it  rise  above 
what  is  found  in  man!  The  sins  which  we  have  committed 
against  Ch)d,  are  mcn^  than  can  be  numbered.  We  multiply  our 
offences.  But  Ood  can  multiply  pardons  still  more.  Our  trans- 
gressions abound  ;  but  his  forgiving  mercy  superabounds. 

Secondly.    The  same  appears  in  regard  to  the  number  of  nf* 
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fmder%  whom  God  for^yes.  If  we  shotdd  get  our  hearts  00 
softened  with  kmd  feeling,  that  we  shonld  be  disposed  to  forget  all 
the  offisnecs  of  a  sin^e  individnal ;  yet  what  coold  we  do,  if  all 
around  us  should  beoome  our  enemies  7  What  oould  we  do,  if 
all  the  world  should  comlmie  their  eflforts  to  yez  and  injure  us  T 
Who  of  us  would  have  a  principle  of  love  and  for^veness  power- 
ful enough,  to  meet  half  waj  such  a  killing  emergency  as  this  T 
How  would  the  flow  of  aflfoction  within  us  cease,  and  our  spirits 
wither  away,  if  only  a  small  number  of  men,  especially  those  who 
have  been  Ihe  objects  of  our  love,  should  proye  treacherous  and 
hostile  7  Who  would  venture  to  predict  that  his  benignant  feel- 
ings would  hold  out,  and  his  heart  be  prompt  to  forgive  in  such 
drcumstanoes  as  these  7 

Behold  now  the  transeendefd  bve  of  Ghd!  £Gs  forgiving 
mercy  is  large  enough  to  reach  to  a  whole  world  of  rebels ;  and 
it  does  actually  reach  to  all  believers— a  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number.  God  forgives  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  oflbnd- 
ers  as  readily,  as  he  forgives  a  single  individual.  He  is  never 
weary  of  forgiving.  After  he  has  pardoned  millions  of  sinners, 
he  is  just  as  ready  to  pardon  millions  more.  Verily  this  is  not 
after  the  manner  of  men. 

Thirdly.  Chxl's  thoughts  and  ways  are  £ur  above  ours  in  for- 
giving cffencet  wUeh  have  been  long  continued. 

As  to  ovrsdvee; — thou^  we  may  have  a  heart  to  for^ve  a 
man  who  injures  us  for  a  few  days ;  our  foraying  temper  is  al- 
most sure  to  £Edl,  if  his  injuries  are  long  ccmtinued.  For  a  time, 
we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  his 
error,  and  become  our  friend.  But  if  we  have  long  experienced 
his  injuries,  and  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  perversenen 
of  his  disposition ;  our  feelings  are  very  apt  to  be  disturbed,  and 
our  meekness  and  kindness  to  ^ve  way  to  anger  and  ill  will. 

See  now  how  different  it  is  with  the  mercy  of  God.  The  whde 
race  of  mankmd  have  been  sinning  agiunst  him  thousands  of 
years ;  and  yet  he  continues  to  look  upon  them  with  a  perfect 
readmess  to  forgive.  So  it  is  in  regard  to  every  generation  of 
men ;  and  so  in  regard  to  mdividuals.    Let  them  sin  ever  so  long. 
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even  to  old  age ;  he  is  still  ready  to  have  mercj  upon  them.  And 
if  they  are  disposed  to  seek  for^yeness  in  the  appointed  way,  he 
▼ill  freely  forgave  them.  And  if  not,  he  will  have  the  same  mer- 
ciful heart,  as  though  he  did  actually  forgive. —  I  lately  knew 
a  man,  who  had  been  an  enemy  to  God  and  religion  up  to  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  Through  diyine' grace,  he  then  thought 
on  his  ways,  and  said, — '^  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,  and 
will  say.  Father,  I  have  smned." — The  God  of  mercy  met  that 
penitent,  broken-hearted  old  man,  and  embraced  him  as  kindly 
aa  though  he  had  sinned  but  a  day.  He  rejoiced  over  him,  now 
returned  from  his  wanderings,  and  welcomed  him  to  his  house ; 
saying,  ^^  This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost^ 
and  is  found.''  Such  is  the  long  sufiering  and  mercy  of  God ! 
And  it  appears,  if  possible,  still  more  wonderful  towards  his  own 
children,  who  continue  their  oflfences,  m  one  way  or  another,  as 
long  as  they  live,  and  he  still  for^ves. 

Fourthly.  Otoi  shows  that  his  thoughts  and  ways  are  &r  above 
ours,  m  foi^giving  offences  which  are  attended  with  Jdgh  aggr€h 

We  may  be  able  to  overk)ok  9maUj  trivial  ofiences,  even  a  large 
number  of  them,  and  continued  for  a  long  time.  But  suppose  a 
man  commits  offences  of  great  criminality.  Suppose  he  aims  a 
&tal  blow  at  our  reputation  and  our  happiness.  Suppose  that, 
with  infernal  malice,  he  is  continually  plotting  our  ruin;  that 
wherever  we  go  and  whatever  we  do,  we  are  forced  to  encounter 
the  effects  of  his  enmity.  What  feelings  of  impatience  uid  resent- 
ment are  likely  to  get  possession  of  our  hearts ;  and  most  of  all,  if 
that  enemy  is  one  whom  we  have  often  relieved  in  difficulty,  and 
always  treated  with  kindness.  How  could  we  bear  with  his  en- 
mity m  these  circumstances,  and  still  cherish  towards  him  a 
for^ving  spirit. 

See  here  how  hig^y  God  is  exalted  above  man !  He  is  '^  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  forgiving  iniquity, 
and  transgression,  and  sin ; " —  for^ving  all  kmds  and  all  degrees 
of  sin^offences  the  most  aggravated.  Look  at  the  Corinthian  be- 
lievers.   They  had  been  idolaters,  fornicators,  adulterers,  thieves, 
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coTetons,  drunkards,  revOers,  extortioners.  And  jet  God  was 
ready  to  forgive  even  them,  and  did  aotnallj  finrgive  large  nmn- 
bers  of  tfaem.  Tbej  were  washed,  tiiey  were  justified,  they  were 
sanctified  m  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  their 
€rod.  Look  at  the  enemies  and  murderers  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 
Whose  guilt  could  be  greater  Ihan  theirs  ?  And  yet  fbrgiyenesi 
was  to  be  offered  first  of  all  to  them.  Jesus  directed  the  apostles 
to  go  forth  with  tiie  proclamaticm  of  pardon,  ^^  hegbming  at  Jenk- 
$dlem;  " — be^nning  there  among  those  who  hated,  and  cradfied 
hnn.  He  regarded  their  eztramrdinary  guSt,  as  fiimishbg  aa 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  extraordinuy  mercy  in  their  finrgiTO- 
ness.  So  it  was  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  was  a  blasphemer,  a 
persecutor,  and  a  murderer — yea,  a  murderer  of  Gh>d's  own  chil- 
dren, and  one  of  the  chief  of  sinners.  Tet  God  had  mercy  on 
him,  and  forgave  him  all  the  wrong  he  had  done.  And  Paul  is 
now  exhibited  before  us,  not  as  a  solitary  case,  but  as  a  puUie 
example  of  God's  wonderful  mercy,  a  witness  to  all  after  ages, 
that  God  abounds  in  for^veness.  You  see,  brethren,  what  mercy 
dwells  in  the  heart  of  God.  Human  sin  rises  very  high ;  but  his 
Ibrgiying  mercy  rises  higher.  Let  the  wicked,  however  wicked 
he  may  be,  forsake  his  wicked  ways,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  merej 
upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.  For 
his  thoughts  and  ways  are  infinitely  higher  than  ours. 

In  the  j^  place ;  God  b  distinguished  above  us  by  the  perfect 
freenesi  with  which  he  forgives.  As  we  have  but  little  benev- 
olence and  much  selfishness ;  we  generally  want  some  gift,  some 
special  &vor  to  help  us  in  the  exercise  ci  forgiveness  towards 
those  who  have  injured  us.  If  any  <»ie  wishes  us  to  forgave  him, 
it  is  our  way  to  say:  Pag/  what  thou  aweet;  repair  the  i^^urg 
done. 

But  GhcPs  for^venees  is  perfeetlg  free^  ^^  without  money  and 
without  price."  He  reqmres  nothing  to  be  done  by  us  to  pur* 
iiiau  a  pardon.  God  has  no  selfishness  to  consult ;  no  unkind, 
resentful  feelings  like  ours,  to  be  pacified.  He  does  indeed  re- 
quire us  to  comfdy  with  certain  conditions  in  order  to  forgive 
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Bat  he  reqiures  it  for  oir  good^  not  as  a  &yor  to  himself.  He 
demres  no  &y0r;  he  needs  none;  be  can  rec^ye  none.  From 
tiie  yexy  nature  of  the  case,  the  conditions  proposed  are  indispen- 
saUe  to  onr  enjoying  the  blesong  of  for^yeness.  Forpyeneas 
iroold  not  he  forgiyenees  to  ns,  mdess  we  comfdied  with  the  oondi- 
tioDS  prescribed.  So  that  Us  inosting  npon  the  conditions,  instead 
of  detracting  from  the  fieeness  of  his  pardoning  meroj,  is  only 
Mie  method  he  porsnes  to  make  ns  partakers  of  that  precious 
Uesring.  Eyery  pardoned  sinner  will  say,  that  the  act  of  God 
in  ferrying  him  was  perfeoQy  nnmerited  and  free.  Indeed,  the 
way  pointed  oat  in  the  gospd,  ii  the  only  conceiyable  way,  in 
which  the  Uesring  of  forgiyeness  can  be  eigoyed.  And  surely 
a  pft  is  fr€$^  when  aU  that  is  reqohfed  of  as  is,  that  we  riioold 
be  heartay  wUling  to  reoebm  U. 

Sixthly.  Another  thing  which  ihows  tfiat  Ood  is  highly  ex- 
alted aboye  as,  is  the  eom]^etene$$  of  the  pardon  which  he  grants. 

It  is  seldom  the  case  with  as,  Ihat  we  entirely  for^ye  a  person 
who  offimds  as.  We  may  say,  we  kirfff^  him ;  and  from  a  sense 
of  doty,  or  a  regard  to  oar  reputation  or  interest,  we  may  treat 
him  wifli  common  respect  and  kindness.  Bat  do  we  fiom  the 
heart  wmjUeUly  ferg^ye  him  ?  Is  there  no  bitterness  of  feeling 
left  ?  Or  if  no  bitterness,  is  there  no  want  of  kindness  ?  Is 
there  Ihe  sweetness  of  hearty  loye  T  Men  sometimes  say,  they 
can /or^m,  but  ettxaoltforgH; — which  is  much  tiie  same  as  say- 
mg,  Ihey  can  Ibr^ye  so  fiur  as  oatward  appearances  go,  but  not 
ftom  the  heart ;  partially  but  not  entirely.  We  seldom  so  com* 
pletely  pass  by  an  offimce,  especially  a  great  oflfonce,  that  the 
remembrance  of  it  does  not  occasionally  disturb  our  feelings.  It 
would  be  a  remaikaUe  instance  of  goodness  in  us,  if  we  should 
completely  bury  an  injury,  whidi  had  been  wounding  to  our  feel> 
ings ;  — if  we  diould  so  completely  bury  it,  that  it  should  no  long^ 
cause  disquiet  to  our  minds.  Should  we  thus  entirely  forgiye  a 
few  acts,  or  eyen  one  act  of  manifest  onkindness  and  hostility ;  it 
would  be  more  than  is  commonly  done ;  -—  shall  I  say,  more  than 
is  commonly  done  eyen  by  Christians  T  How  then  could  such 
poor,  selfish  hearts  as  ours,  entirely  for^e  a  great  multitude  of 
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unproToked  offences,  committed  for  a  long  time,  by  a  large  i 
ber  of  unreasonable  «od  wicked  men -^  so  entirely  for^re  than, 
as  to  Uot  them  oat  from  onr  remembranoe ! 

Bat  0 !  ihe  heij^t  and  the  depth  of  the  mercj  of  God !  He 
sees  all  the  sins  which  the  whole  multitude  of  his  peojde  have 
committed  —  sins  more  in  number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  like  motmtains  for  greatness ;  —  sins  ten  thousand  times 
beyond  what  ever  have  been  or  can  be  committed  agiunst  man. 
Ood  sees  them  in  all  their  aggravations,  and  their  long  contin- 
uance—sins of  crimson  color — sins  so  gross  and  horr3>le  as  to 
make  the  earth  to  quake  and  to  cover  the  face  of  the  heavens 
with  blackness.  The  eye  of  God  sees  them  all;  —  and  yet  he 
forgwe^  completely  for^ves.  As  fiur  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
so  far  he  removes  the  transgressions  of  his  people  from  them.  Ha 
blots  them  out  from  his  book.  He  will  never  remember  them. 
He  has  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  He  has  so  com- 
pletely pardoned  his  believing  peojde,  that  he  will  not  so&r  the 
least  accusation  to  be  brought  agiunst  them.  He  will  not  sufifor 
any  one  even  to  mention  their  transgresaons.  It  is  with  this 
exalted  view  of  God's  mercy,  in  the  complete  forgiveness  of  his 
people,  that  the  Apostie  so  exultingly  exchums :  ^^  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  7  It  is  Ghxl  that  justifieth ; 
who  is  he  that  condemneth  7  "  Who  would  think  of  reverang  the 
sentence  even  of  an  earthly  king,  and  of  condemning  those  whom 
he  had  seen  fit  to  pardon  7  Yfho  then  shall  take  upon  him  to 
reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Jdng  of  hmgSy  and  to  condemn  those 
whom  he  has  pardoned  7  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of 
those,  against  whom  the  Lord  of  all  brings  no  charge,  and  against 
whom  he  says,  that  no  charge  shall  ever  be  brou^t  by  any  one  in 
heaven  or  earth  7  Behold  here,  the  reign  of  grace.  Ch)d  abtmdantr 
ly  pardons,  ancl  comjpletely  pardons ;  and  he  looks  upon  his  peofde 
and  loads  them  with  benefits,  as  though  they  had  never  offended. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  in  the  seventh  phice,  that  €k)d's  ways 
are  above  our  ways  in  respect  to  the  bUssinge  he  bedawe  on  thou 
wham  heforgiveSy  and  in  token  of  hie  forgiveneee. 

Where  is  the  man,  who  will  not  only  for^ve  from  the  heart 
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those  who  have  done  him  the  greatest  possible  injury,  but  will 
enrich  them  with  precious  gifts,  and  make  tiiem  heirs  to  his  estate, 
in  common  with  his  own  children  ?  Where  is  the  man  that  would 
do  this  ?  Where  is  the  king  that  would  take  a  rebel  that  he  had 
thought  proper  to  pardon,  and  give  him  a  place  not  only  m  his 
house,  but  on  his  throne  f  Where  is  the  king,  who  would  do  any- 
thing like  this  ?  Men,  even  good  men,  are  apt  to  be  very  sparing 
in  their  favors  to  those  whom  they  forgive.  Their  forgiveness  is 
a  scanty  forgiveness,  and  is  foUowed  by  few  or  no  acts  of  generous 
friendship. 

But  0  !  how  different  it  is  with  a  pardoning  God !  He  not 
only  forgives  his  people,  in  the  limited  sense ;  that  is,  he  not  only 
exempts  them  from  the  punishment  they  deserve,  but  grants  them 
favors  of  infinite'  worth.  He  adopts  them  as  his  children ;  and 
has  liud  up  for  them  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
the  heart  conceived.  He  has  made  them  heirs  to  an  unfading 
inheritance,  yes,  heirs  to  his  own  eternal  kingdom.  And  by  and 
by,  when  the  work  of  his  redeeming  grace  is  caiTied  into  full 
effect,  ^Qj^  who  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  and  who  know 
that  they  deserve  everlasting  punishment,  will  find  themselves 
sitting  with  Christ  on  his  throne  in  the  heavens.  They  will  not 
only  have  the  happiness  of  serving  their  blessed  Lord,  and  enjoy- 
ing his  presence,  but  will  rdgn  with  hhn.  So  glorious  is  the 
mercy  of  Ood  in  pardoning  and  justifying  tiiose  who  believe. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  thing  more,  in  which  (}od's  thoughts  and 
ways  are  so  fur  above  ours ;  and  that  is,  the  work  he  has  done  to 
prepare  the  way  for  forgioeneM. 

When  a  man  commits  an  offence  against  ue^  we  expect  that 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  fi)r- 
^veness,  will  be  done  by  himself.  If  any  one  is  to  be  employed 
to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  help  forward  a  reconciliation ;  we  feel 
Ifaat  it  belongs  to  Asm,  not  to  ta,  to  provide  such  an  intercessor. 
Or  if  a  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid,  or  some  special  service  to  be 
performed,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  forgiveness  of  an  offence ; 
it  is  not  according  to  our  ideas  of  propriety,  that  the  party  offend- 
ed should  pay  the  money,  or  do  the  requisite  service.    We  expect 
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that  the  offender  hznuelf  will  see  to  that  Whatever  is  necessary 
to  open  the  door  for  us  to  forgive  one  who  has  injured  ns,  we 
stand  up  and  say,  it  is  not  for  us  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  do  that 
necessary  thing.  We  say,  that  is  the  bunness  of  him  who  has 
iigured  us,  if  he  wishes  to  be  f(»r^yen.  If  any  stoofong  is  called 
for,  he  must  be  the  one  to  stoop.     This  is  the  manner  of  men. 

But  0 !  how  fiur  otherwise  it  is  in  regard  to  tlie  mercy  whidi 
God  exercises  m  forgjiveness.  Mankind  are  the  offenders.  But 
they  are  neither  able  nor  disposed  to  do  anything  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation.  This  apostate  world  never  took  a  single  step, 
never  lifted  a  finger,  towards  securing  for^veness,  or  {n^paring 
the  way  for  it.  The  conduct  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  &11, 
shows  what  is  natural  to  man.  They  did  not  hasten  into  the 
presence  of  Crod,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  eota^ating 
him  to  pardon  them.  They  did  not  do  anything,  they  did  not 
so  much  as  think  of  doing  anything,  to  procure  forgiveness.  AH 
&ey  did  was  to  attempt  to  hide  themselves  trom  Uie  eye  of  Qod* 
And  this  is  all  that  a  worid  of  sinners  would  ever  do,  if  left  to 
the  promptings  of  their  own  guilty  souls.  They  would  try  to 
get  away  from  the  presence  of  God  —  to  hide  themselves  fi^om 
the  £Ebce  of  their  righteous  judge.  It  comes  then  to  tiiis  ;  that 
Ood,  the  ojfonded  party,  must  not  only  for^ve  the  oflfenders,  but 
must  himself  take  all  the  measures  which  are  necessary  to  pre 
pare  the  way  for  forgiveness.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  to  open 
the  door  for  the  pardon  of  rebels,  must  be  done  on  his  part.  If  a 
sacrifice  is  called  fi>r ;  Grod  himself  nnist  provide  it.  If  a  mi^ty 
work  is  to  be  done  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the 
honor  of  the  Lawgiver ;  the  Lawgiver  himself  must  propose  it, 
and  see  that  it  is  acciHuphshed  —  not  indeed  by  sinners,  but  by 
one  whom  he  appoints  to  act  far  sinners.  Thus  the  business  of 
forgiveness  in  all  its  parts  must  be  undertaken  and  earned  for- 
ward by  God  himself,  or  the  whole  worid  will  M  under  the  pen* 
alty  of  the  violated  law,  and  perish  forever.  The  God  of  heaven 
has  undertaken  it.  And  all  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  pardon  of  offenders,  the  Being  ofiended  has  himself 
provided.    And  he  has  made  all  that  provision,  while  it  was 
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neither  sought  nor  desired  by  sinners ;  and  while  they  were  all 
the  while  rebelling  against  him  more  and  more.  This,  I  say,  is 
not  after  the  manner  of  men. 

Bat,  my  brethren,  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  what 
has  God  actually  done  to  bring  about  the  for^veness  of  sm? — Let 
heaven  and  earth  be  astonished  at  this  work  of  a  merciful,  par- 
doning Qod.  Here  is  the  wonder  of  wonders !  The  world  is  lost 
forever,  unless  the  Son  of  God,  more  excellent,  and  more  dear  to 
the  Father,  than  all  the  creation — unless  he  is  made  ttie  sacrifice. 
Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remissbn.  It  is  not 
posaUe  that  sin  should  be  fbr^ven  in  any  oUier  way.  You  may 
as  well  say,  it  is  possible  that  sm  should  not  be  sin,  or  that  God 
ahould  not  be  God,  as  that  he  can  pardon  sin  without  this  sacri- 
fice. Her^  is  love,  infinitely  above  the  highest  love  that  is 
found  in  the  heiurt  of  man.  For  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man,  did 
you  ever  bear  of  any  man,  however  good,  that  would  give  xif  his 
own  beloved  and  only  s(m  to  die  in  the  place  <^  his  enemies* 
Herein  is  love  truly  divine. —  See  what  took  place  on  that  daik 
and  ddeful  ni^t,  when  Jesus  was  betrayed ;  and  what  took  plaee 
the  next  day  on  mount  Calvary.  There  to  procure  our  Ibr^ve- 
ness,  the  Son  of  God  is  nailed  to  the  cross.  And  <xk  that  cross 
he  hangs  in  agony  which  cannot  be  described,  from  hour  to  hour, 
exhausted  and  fiunt  with  extreme  anguish,  cruelly  insulted  and 
abused  by  his  enemies — forsaken  of  his  friends — and  forsaken 
of  his  Chd — till  be  has  drunk  the  cup  of  wrath  to  the  very  dregs* 
This  is  the  astonishing  method,  which  God  takes  to  prepare  the 
way  for  divine  mercy  to  flow  forth  in  the  fbrgiveaess  of  our  sins. 
We  see,  then,  io-day,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  dearly  and  to 
acknowledge  more  devoutly  in  ages  to  come,  that  the  love  of  Qod 
passeth  all  understaading ;  that  as  the  heavens  are  hi^r  than 
the  earth,  so  is  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  for^veness  of  sin  higher 
than  any  mercy  ever  exerdsed  or  conoeived  by  the  heart  of  man. 
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This  passage,  taken  together,  brings  oat  this  sentiment,  name- 
ly ;  that  in  regpeet  to  the  mercy  which  God  exerdsee  in  thefir- 
ffivene$9  of  rin^  hU  thoughts  cmd  wojfs  are  a%  far  above  our$^  a$ 
the  heavene  are  above  the  earth. 

In  my  attempt  to  illustrate  this  sentiment  in  the  former  dis- 
oonrse,  I  notioed  the  following  particulars ;  namely ;  the  nomber 
of  offences  which  God  forgives ;  the  number  of  oflfonders  he  for- 
^ves ;  the  long  continuance  and  tiie  aggravations  of  the  offmces ; 
the  freeness  and  tiie  completeness  of  the  pardon  he  grants ;  the 
precious  blessing?  which  he  bestows  on  those  who  are  pardoned ; 
and  finally,  the  measures  he  adopts  to  prepare  the  way  for  oar 
for^veness.  In  all  these  respects,  we  have  seen,  that  Qod  is 
exalted  far  above  man. 

I  cannot  be  wiUing  to  dismiss  a  subject  of  such  consequence  as 
this,  without  calling  your  attention  to  some  of  iiib  pracdeal  uh$. 

first.  The  tranecendent  mercy  which  Ghd  $how$  m  the  for- 
ffivenese  of  our  sins,  ehovld  be  an  effectual  motive  with  %t$tothe 
exercise  qf  forgiveness  Unoards  our  offending  feBow  creatures. 
<<  Be  ye  kind,"  says  an  Apostie,  ^'  tender  hearted,  forgiving  one 
another  even  as  Ghd,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  you." 

The  duty  of  forgiving  and  loving  those  who  injure  us,  is  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  a  duty  quite  unc(mgenial  to  our  natoral 
dispoffition.  We  may  be  convinced  of  our  obligation  to  forgave. 
It  may  be  made  perfectly  plain  to  our  understanding,  that  Qod  ad- 
joins this  duty,  and  that  our  present  peace  of  mind  and  our  future 
well  being  require  it  of  us.  But  when  any  one  mjuree  us  it  oftm 
becomes  a  serious  question,  how  we  can  bring  our  proud,  sdfish, 
resentful  hearts  to  for^ve.    New,  so  fiur  as  motives  are  oon- 
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cerned,  there  is  nothing  which  possesses  such  power,  as  the 
mercy  which  GK)d  exercises  through  Christ  in  foraying  our  sins. 
Let  us  then  look  at  the  facts  in  the  case  just  as  they  are.  Let 
us  take  a  yiew  of  ourselyes  as  sinners.  Let  us  call  to  mind  how 
many  and  how  long  continued  have  been  the  offences  which  we 
have  committed  against  God.  Lefc  it  be  impressed  on  our  minds 
how  tremendous  is  the  amount  of  our  guilt  Let  us  see  and  feel 
tiiat  we  desenre  nothing  less  than  everlasting  banishment  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  cease  to  murmur  against  the  justioe 
of  God,  and  become  silent  before  him ;  —  or  If  we  speak,  let  it  be 
only  to  say :  ^^  If  thou  Lord  shouldst  mark  iniquity,  0  Lord,  who 
could  stand  ? "  While  viewing  ourselves  in  this  light,  and  feel- 
ing, that  we  deserve  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  let  us  hum- 
bly and  thankfully  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  God  of  mercy  —  to 
Ood  on  a  throne  of  grace,  who  has  freely  forgiven  all  our  sins, 
and  delivered  us  from  eternal  death.  Let  us  do  this,  brethren, 
and  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  us  m  regard  to  die  oflbnces  of  our 
feUow-men?  Why,  their  offences  and  injuries  will  appear  too 
small  to  be  noticed.  They  will  all  vanish  out  of  sight,  in  com- 
parison with  the  sins  we  have  committed  agidnst  God.  And  our 
hearts  will  be  so  softened  and  melted  by  his  wonderful  kindness  and 
grace  in  for^ving  our  sins,  that  it  will  be  very  easy  to  forgive 
the  few  offences  committed  agiunst  us.  The  greatest  injuries  we 
have  ever  received  from  our  fellow  creatures,  even  from  our  bit- 
terest enemies  —  what  are  they,  compared  with  what  we  have 
done  against  God  ?  When  we  think  of  this,  and  look  into  the 
heart  of  God,  and  see  that  he  has  mercy  enough  to  pass  by  all 
our  offences,  and  to  make  us  eternally  blessed  m  his  kingdom ; 
how  can  we  resent  any  injury,  or  feel  the  smallest  degree  of  hard- 
ness or  unkindneas  towards  any  person  on  earth  ? 

Or,  if  we  should  ever  find  this  view  of  the  subject  insufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  eflbct,  and  our  proud,  resentful  hearts 
diould  need  an  influence  still  more  powerful ;  then  let  us  think 
of  the  astonishing  means,  by  which  our  for^veness  was  procured. 
Let  us  look  to  Jesus,  suffering  and  dying  for  our  sins.  Let  ua 
place  ourselves  on  Calvary  near  the  cross,  and  there  behold  the 
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Son  of  God  enduring  the  pains  of  crucifixion,  thai  the  heinovf 
dns  which  we  have  committed  against  him  and  against  his  Father, 
might  all  be  pardoned.  Such  a  view  of  Christ  crucified  homUet 
the  pride  of  the  heart ;  it  melts  the  hardness  of  the  heart ;  and 
according  to  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Apoetle,  it  helps  us, 
as  the  elect  of  God,  to  put  on  bowels  of  mercy^  long  suflfering, 
gentleness,  and  forgivenes%.  It  helps  us  to  feel  —oh !  that  we 
could  feel  —  as  the  blessed  Jesus  felt  when  he  died  for  us ;  and 
as  he  now  feels,  when,  in  view  of  all  we  have  done,  be  sajs,  *^  thy 
nns  are  for^ven  thee." 

Dear  brethren,  let  us  remember  this.  Oflfenees  and  injuries 
are  to  be  expected  j5x>m  our  fellow-men,  and  even  from  ChiistiaDS ; 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  shall  doubtless  ofiend  them.  And 
there  will  be  constant  occasion,  as  long  as  we  live  in  such  a  worid 
as  this,  for  the  exercise  of  a  forbearing,  forgiving  (UspoaHion* 
And  it  will  often  be  a  very  serious  inquiry  with  us,  what  we  shall 
do  to  cherish  and  increase  such  a  disposition  in  our  own  hearts* 
Now  there  are  many  ways,  in  which  we  may  do  something  towards 
accomplishing  this  object.  But  nothmg  will  be  likely  to  prove 
effectual,  if  we  neglect  the  great  motive  which  I  have  suggested. 
Worldly  wisdom  and  philosophy  will  not  avail  us  here.  We  must 
go  to  the  cross.  We  must  have  the  power  of  fiiith.  We  must 
repose  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  our  kind,  forgivmg  Saviour.  — Lei 
us  then  form  the  habit  of  looking  at  our  own  aggravated  oflfonces, 
and  at  that  astonishing  mercy  of  God  which  pardons  and  saves* 
And  let  us  form  the  habit  of  looking  unto  Jesus,  and  dwelling  in 
our  meditations  upon  what  he  did  and  suffered  to  procure  our 
deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Whenever  our  hearts  grow 
resentful  and  hard,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  do,  towards  those  who 
injure  vA^let  U9  go  immediately  to  Chdy  and  deal  with  him  re- 
specting the  numberless  sins  which  we  have  committed  a^unsi 
him.  Let  us  renew  before  him  our  broken-hearted  confessions, 
and  our  repentance,  and  our  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketfa 
away  the  sin  of  the  worid.  Let  us  renew  our  gratitude  to  God 
for  ttie  blessmgp  of  forgiveness*  And  let  us  earnestly  beseedi 
him  to  work  in  us  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  to 
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make  our  hearts  foraying  and  kind  like  tbe  heart  of  Jesus.  If 
we  do  this  as  we  ought,  we  shall  gradually  overcome  the  selfish, 
revengeful  feelings  of  our  hearts  ;  and  shall,  by  and  by,  be  pre- 
pared to  pray,  as  Jesus  taught  us  to  pray ;  "  t^orgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, oi  we  for^ve  those  who  trespass  against  ta."  We  are 
often  (tfndd  to  pray  in  this  manner,  lest  it  should  bring  down  a 
eurse  upon  us,  instead  of  a  blessing.  How  happy  shall  we  be,  if 
we  may  but  entertain  such  views  and  feelings,  and  attain  to  such  a 
state  of  mind,  that  we  can  consistently  and  safely  pray :  ^^  forgive 
us  OUT  fflns,  as  we  for^ve  those  who  sm  against  us ! '' 

Agiun.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  so  merciful  —  that  he  so 
abounds  in  forgiveness,  %hoxdd  excite  our  fervent  gratitude^  and 
should  encourage  \}&  m  all  eireumgtanees^  to  repair  to  Mmy  and 
trust  in  Mm^  as  a  mer^ful^  pardoning  Qod. 

We  can  never  get  any  just  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of 
divine  mercy  in  ttie  for^veness  of  mn,  or  feel  due  gratitude  to 
€^  for  diat  meroy,  unless  we  have  some  just  conceptions  of  the 
amount  of  on  to  be  forgiven.  Here  we  find  the  reason  why  men 
in  general,  from  youth  to  old  age,  entertfun  such  low  thoughts  of 
tfie  pardoning  mercy  of  God.  It  is  because  they  have  no  proper 
eonvietion  of  sin ;  no  just  views  of  the  greatness  of  their  guilt, 
and  of  the  evils  they  deserve,  as  transgressors.  This  is  the 
reason  why  they  treat  the  gospel  message  with  such  indi£ference, 
and  why  the  death  of  Christ  and  all  the  wonders  of  redemption 
pass  by  them  as  trivial  concerns.  For  what  great  importance  can 
they  attach  to  the  forgiveness  of  guilt  so  small  as  theirs  ?  Why 
diould  they  be  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  a  God,  against 
whom  they  have  committed  ovly  a  few  trifling  offences  f  What 
occasion  can  there  be  for  such  a  wonderful  stir  about  the  salva- 
tion of  men  7  What  occasion  for  such  deep  counsels  in  the  courts 
above,  such  strange  movements  in  the  divine  government,  such 
loud  voices  in  heaven  and  earth,  proclaiming  glory  to  God  in  the 
higjiest,  and  pardon  to  ihe  guilty  ?  What  occasion  especially  for 
the  Son  of  God  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  endure  the  pains 
of  crucifixion,  to  purchase  for^veness  —  while  it  appears  to  them 
&»i  there  is  nothing  in  their  case  calling  for  tiiis,  and  that  the  cdn 
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found  in  them  is  so  small  that  it  might  be  eaailj  overlooked* 
This  all  comes  to  pass,  because,  although  they  really  owe  a  few* 
ful  debt — a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents,  it  seems  to  theiB, 
according  to  their  way  of  reckonmg,  that  they  owe  bat  a  few  fiy^ 
things. 

But  as  soon  as  sinners,  under  the  teachmg  of  the  Spirit,  ha?6 
their  consciences  awakened  fix)m  their  slumbers ;  as  soon  as  thej 
are  truly  convinced  of  an,  and  have  any  just  conceptionB  of  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  of  the  retributions  they  are  ta 
expect  from  him  a  few  days  hence ;  oh !  then,  what  fear  and 
anguish  take  hold  upon  them !  And  how  astonished  are  they  at 
the  quietness  and  security  they  have  felt,  while  the  wraft  of  God 
has  all  the  time  been  abiding  on  them,  and  the  abyss  of  endless 
ruin  has  been  open  before  them !  To  persons  in  such  a  stato^ 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  is  quite  another  matter,  and  to  believe 
in  it  is  quite  another  matter.  If  wiUi  this  view  oi  &e  justioe  of 
God,  and  their  o^n  ill-desert,  they  do  truly  receive  the  goqpel 
message  of  forgiveness ;  and  if  they  repose  such  confidence  in 
that  message  of  heavenly  mercy,  as  to  overcome  all  the  decisicMis 
of  natural  conscience,  and  all  their  inward  terrors  and  fears ;  and 
if  they  see  the  excellence  and  glory  of  the  plan  of  divine  graoe^ 
and  cordially  embrace  it ;  and  if  God  is  Uien  pleased,  in  his  own 
way,  to  ^ve  them  some  tokens  of  pardoned  sm,  and  they  plainly 
see  that  they  are  delivered  from  wrath  —  that  God  is  their 
friend,  and  heaven  their  eternal  portion ;  how  will  such  persona 
feel,  and  what  will  they  say  ?  '^  Wonder  and  joy  will  fill  their 
hearts,  and  praise  employ  their  tongues.'*  "  Come,"  they  wiH 
say,  ^^  all  ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  what  he  halb 
done  for  my  soul."  They  will  call  upon  heaven  and  earth,  upoo 
angels  and  men,  upon  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  trees,  and  moon- 
tains  to  join  with  them  in  praising  God,  who  has  so  mercifully  in- 
terposed to  pardon  their  sins,  and  to  save  them  from  eternal 
death ;  and  they  will  indulge  the  glad  hope,  that  they  shall  ren- 
der him  purer,  higher  praise,  when  they  arrive  at  heaven. 

But  here  not  unfrequently  comes  in  a  danger  to  persons  under 
deep  and  distressing  convictions  of  sn.     When  they  clearly  a{H 
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prehend  tilie  greatoess  of  their  guilt,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judg- 
ment to  oome,  they  are  often  inclined  to  think  that  there  can  be 
no  for^veness  for  them ;  that  their  sins  are  so  many  and  so 
aggravated,  and  their  depravity  so  deep  and  dreadful,  that  divine 
mercy  cannot  reach  them.  While  they  are  in  this  state,  discour- 
aging, desponding  apprehenaons  rush  mto  their  guilty  minds; 
and  although  tb^y  have  so  often  heard,  that  Ghxi  is  merciful, 
and  ready  to  for^ve,  they  still  think  that  their  case  is  des- 
perate ;  that  for  sinners  like  them,  there  is  no  hope.  This  is  the 
natural  decisbn  of  an  awakened  conscience,  which  fixes  merely 
upon  the  evil  of  an,  the  penalty  <^  the  law,  aad  the  demands  of 
diyine  justice,  while  the  gospel  message  of  forgiveness  is  not  duly 
entertained. 

.  And  not  only  awakened  nnners,  under  deep  convictions,  but 
Christians  also,  when  they  become  duly  sensible  of  tiieir  exceed- 
ing criminality  ia  backsliding  fix)m  €h)d,  and  in  violating  th^ 
obligations  to  redeeming  grace,  or  when  they  discover,  more  fully 
than  bejbre,  the  unsubdued  wickedness  of  tiieir  own  hearts,  sxti 
the  indescribable  evils  of  their  condition — such  persons  are  all 
liable,  more  or  less,  to  fSedl  in  with  the  suggestions  of  a  guilty 
^nscience  and  an  unbelieving  heart;  —  suggestions  which  are 
exceedingly  diBhonorabIc  to  tiie  boundless  mercy  of  €h)d,  and  hac- 
ardous  to  the  interests  of  the  soul. 

Now  in  regard  to  persons  in  such  a  state  —  it  is  important  not 
only  to.  proclaim  to  them  the  great  mercy  of  GK>d,  but  to  take 
pains  to  lift  them  up  out  of  their  despondency,  and  to  induce 
them,  in  view  of  the  unbounded  goodness  of  God,  to  press  through 
all  discouragements  to  his  mercy  seat,  and,  with  penitent  hearts, 
to  sue  for  pardon. 

If  there  mre  any  persons  present,  who  are  invdved  in  these 
difSculties,  or  exposed  to  them;  —  any  who  have  such  an  impres- 
sion of  the  numberless  evils  <^  their  hearts  and  lives,  that  they 
ane  ready  to  gjve  way  to  discouragement,  and  to  think  that  sin- 
^rs  like  them  cannot  be  forgiven;  —  to  such  persons  I  beg  leave 
to  o&r  a  few  remarks. 

,  ,1  would  ,as)c  7ptt,  then,  whether  your  deqponding  views  and 
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feelings  ttre  deriyed  from  the  word  of  God.  Tbe  ffiUe  is  a  ho^ 
book,  and  reveals  a  just  and  holy  God.  Bnt  does  it  shut  ilie  door 
6t  mercy  against  convinced  and  broken4iearted  sinners  ?  Does 
it  tell  them  that  theur  c(mditi<xi  is  desperate  ?  •—  When  God  pro* 
claims  his  name,  and  declares  that  he  is  meroiftd  and  gracioas, 
forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgresrion,  and  on ;  does  he  set  finuts 
to  his  for^veness,  and  say,  it  can  go  so  &r,  and  do  fiurtherl 
When  God  says :  ^^  Thou^  your  sins  be  like  scarlet,  tliey  shaB 
be  white  as  snow ;  though  tibey  be  red  like  crimson,  they  diall  be 
as  wool ;  '*  does  he  point  to  sins  which  are  more  than  seariet  and 
crimson,  and  which  cannot  be  forgiven?  When  tiie  Prophet 
declares  tiiat  God  will  multiply  pardons ;  does  he  say,  be  will  ei- 
tend  bis  pardoning  mercy  to  so  many  sins,  and  then  stop  ?  Whea 
he  pardoned  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  others  among  the  diief  <^  sin- 
ners; did  he  signify,  that  there  were  any,  who  rose  so  nnudi 
above  the  Mef  of  onners,  that  they  oould  not  be  pardoned  T 

Tell  me,  distressed  and  desponding  soul,  does  not  God  know 
his  own  heart?  When  he  plainly  tells  you  that  he  is  rich  in 
mercy,  and  delights  to  forgive;  does  he  say  it  to  mock  yo«nr 
miseries  ?  When  he  promises  pardon  to  all  who  truly  sedc  it ; 
have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  promises  7  Do  yoa 
despair  of  Divine  mercy,  because  any  mnner,  even  the  most 
guilty,  ever  sought  mercy  in  vain?  Are  there  not  multitades 
now  in  heaven,  who  were  once  as  guilfy  and  wretched  and  help- 
less as  you  are  ?  And  is  the  mercy  of  God  exhausted,. so  that 
he  cannot  pardon  and  save  as  he  did  in  days  that  are  past  ? 

What  more  shall  I  say  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  in  this  world 
of  mercy,  where  atoning  blood  has  been  shed,  despairing  thon^ti 
are  very  dishonorable  to  God  ?  Can  you  think  that  you  treat 
your  heavenly  Father  as  you  ought,  when  you  doubt  whether  he 
is  powerflil  enough,  or  merciful  enough  to  do  what  he  has  prem- 
ised ?  Remember  my  friends,  that  the  God  with  whom  you  hsrc 
to  do,  is  a  great  God  —  great  in  power  and  wisdom  and  hofiness^ 
imd  great  in  goodness.  He  has  riches  of  grace  ;  he  has  unfiilii 
omable  depths  of  mercy,  an  ocean  of  love.  Ton  may  very  pro 
parly  ask,  who  among  the  children  of  men,  oould  forgive  offonces 
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like  yours  ?  But  you  may  look  to  God  for  compassion  and  grace 
which  is  mfinitely  higher  than  any  in  the  heart  of  man.  There  is 
nothing  more  displeasing  to  God,  than  to  call  in  question  the 
greatness  of  his  mercy,  or  its  sufficiency  for  your  salvation.  Better 
douht  the  omnipotence  of  God  —  better  doubt  his  eternity,  or  his 
iniSnite  knowledge,  than  to  doubt  the  riches  of  his  grace.  The 
work  of  pardoning  and  saring  sinners  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
is  a  work  on  ^hich  God  has  specially  set  his  heart.  In  thia 
work  he  intends  to  do  such  wonders  of  »eroy  as  will  M  the 
universe  with  astonishment  and  joy.  And  if  you  who  are  so 
dnful  and  wretched,  will  go  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  m  your 
humble  confessions  present  before  God  a  depth  of  guilt  whioh 
the  human  mind  can  never  fathom,  and  will  heartily  pray  the 
prayer  of  the  publican  —  ^^God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner;" 
he  will  say  to  you,  ^^  be  of  good  cbe^ ;  thy  sins  which  are  many, 
are  forgiven  thee."  He  will  certainly  do  this ;  and  it  will  be  to 
the  pnuse  of  the  glory  of  his  grace. 

But  my  dear  friends,  whether  you  will  hear,  or  whether  you  wiU 
forbear ;  whether  you  will  believe  the  gospel,  or  die  in  your  sins ; 
—  it  shall  be  known  to  you  and  to  the  world,  that  Grod  abounds 
in  goodness;  that  his  mercy  is  higher  than  the  heavens;  and 
that  whoeoeTmr  eometh  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  And 
tf  at  tbe  last  day— at  flie  winding  up  of  the  present  scene  of 
tlimg^— ^ike  Lord  grant  it  may  not  be  so  —  but  if  at  the  last  day, 
any  of  us  or  all  of  us,  shall  fiill  diort  of  heaven ;  it  will  be  known 
to  the  universe,  that  it  was  our  own  £uilt,  and  was  not  owing  to 
any  want  of  mercy  m  God. 
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SBBMON    I. 

THB   OOHYHBSIOK  WHICH   IB   OV  MAV. 
JeramiakSl:  18.— Tubv  thou  iaB,Ain>  i  shall bb  tushhd;  vob  THOUiBf 

TRH  LOBD  mr  GOOw 

Thb  Proi^et  here  speaks  m  behalf  of  the  IsraeliteB.  Ha 
acknowledges  that  thej  have  been  rebeUknis  and  refractocy  on* 
der  divine  chastisements ;  and  he  is  aware  that  thej  have  a  pnde 
and  stubbornness  of  heart,  which  cannot  be  sobdned,  except  by 
a  power  above  that  of  man.  With  this  view  of  tfa^  guilty 
state,  and  feeUng  a  deep  concern  for  them  as  the  people  of  his 
charge,  he  offers  np  the  following  prayer  in  the  name  of  each  in- 
dividual among  them :  ^'  Turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  tamed ; 
for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  GK)d/'  Turn  thou  me,  and  then  I  shaO 
be  effeetuaOy  turned. 

This  prayer  expresses  a  sentiment,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  current  representations  of  God's  word,  and  by  the  ezpeiienoa 
of  those  who  are  effectually  enlightened  by  his  Spirit  The  sen- 
timent is,  that  true^  9(mng  canvertian  i$  the  special  work  qf  Chd; 
and  08  9uchthe  $ervmt8  of  Chd  are  to  $eek  U  in  fervent  pm^fer  for 
etnnere* 
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There  is  evidentlj  an  imi^ed  oontntft  between  that  torning  or 
conversion  which  is  the  work  of  man  and  which  is  to  be  traced  to 
his  agency,  and  that  which  is  Ghxl's  work,  and  is  to  be  traced 
to  Ma  agencj.  I  propose  to  oonoder  these  distinctly,  in  the  two 
Mowing  sermons. 

Urst ;  there  is  a  taming  or  conTcraon  which  is  man's  work— 
a  conversion  which  is  accomplished  by  man's  agency,  without  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Such  a  change  in 
dnners  is  frequently  mentkmed  in  tiie  Scriptmres.  Multitudes 
heard  Christ  gladly,  and  did  many  things  which  seemed  to  be 
right,  who  remained  miregenerate.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
a  large  class  of  persons-are  repres^iited  by  the  seed  which  M  en 
stony  ground,  and  that  which  M  among  Uuhhs.  A  remarkable 
effect  is  produced.  There  is  an  apparent  turning  from  sin. 
But  the  change  is  not  permanent  and  saving.  The  Apostle 
Peter  speaks  eiqiressly  of  those,  who  have,  in  some  sense,  escaped 
the  pollutions  of  the  world  throuf^  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  but 
are  again  entan^^ed  therem  and  overcome ;  and  idiat  he  after- 
wards says  implies,  that  notwithstanding  their  qipaient  conver- 
sion, they  were  unchanged  in  their  moral  nature.  There  are 
spurious  conversions  at  the  present  time  abo-^converrions  which 
are  altogetlier  the  work  of  man.  There  is  much  seeming  piety, 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  will  and  aflfoctions  of  unsanctified 
nnners.    There  is  an  abundance  of  religion  without  hofiness. 

My  object  is  to  show,  that  that  conversion  which  is  the  mere 
product  of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  unsanctified  man  fiiUs 
8h<»rt  of  holiness,  and  that  true,  saving  conversicm  does  not  spring 
from  this  source.  I  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  in  its  true  Hght, 
the  relipon,  the  very  best  religion  which  ib  not  qf  Ghdy  and  shall 
thus  Mideavor  to  take  away  the  hope  which  sinners  are  so  prone 
to  indulge,  that  they  can  attain  to  repentance,  fkith  and  obedience 
of  themselves,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ohost  —  a  hope 
which  is  all  delusbn,  and  leads  to  certain  disappointment  and 


It  may  assist  our  contemplations  to  consider  a  little  what  man 
i$;  not  what  he  was  ongmalfyf  nor  what  he  should  be,  nor  what 
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HboBe  finally  will  be  who  are  renewed  by  the  dirine  Si»rit ;  but 
what  man  is  bjf  nature*— what  he  is  in  his  degenerate,  nnsandffied 
state. 

It  is  too  evident  to  need  proof^  that  man  is  a  moral,  aoeonntabie 
being.  He  has  a  ratUmal  mind.  Bnt  his  mind  is  perverted  and 
depraved.  In  other  words,  man  Jdnwf^,  is  depraved ;  he  is  witb- 
eat  holiness,  and  indined  to  sin.  He  has  eoiiBcienoe,  understand- 
ing and  will.  Sinning  cannot  destroy  these  fiMmlties.  Man's 
will  may  be  eorrnpt,  and  it  is  so ;  his  reason  and  onderstanding 
may  be,  and  are,  under  a  wrong  influence ;  they  are  misgiuded 
,«nd  perverted.  But  they  can  never  be  destroyed.  Man  has  va- 
xkyns  dispositions  and  affeotbns.  He  has  self-love ;  and  he  has 
the  relative  and  the  social  affections.  He  has  deores  after  nat- 
.oad  good.  He  has  hope  and  fisar,  love  and  hatred,  joy  and 
-ionrow.  He  is  susceptible  of  the  feeEng  of  reverence  in  view  of 
vriiat  is  greatj  of  gratitude  for  kindness,  and  of  respect  and  adnu- 
ration  for  distbguished  justice  and  magnanimity.  He  is  capable 
of  discerning  the  natural  beauty  and  fitness  of  virtue,  and  the 
deformity  of  vice,  and  of  feeling  approbation  of  the  one,  and 
disapprobation  of  the  other.  Such  is  man.  He  is  a  rational, 
aooountaUe,  immortal  being,  without  holiness,  and  witiiout  any  dis- 
pontion  to  holiness; — with  a  conscience  which  appiovee  what  is 
right,  and  disapproves  what  is  wrong,  but  with  a  heart  which  re- 
jects the  right,  and  cleaves  to  .the  wrong ;  with  menial  powers  of 
wonderful  activity  in  regard  to  natural  thingi;  and  wonderful 
activity  also  in  regard  to  thingii  which  are  moral  and  spiritual ; 
though  his  activity  is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  a  wrong  prin- 
dple,  and  directed  to  a  wrong  end. 

Now  the  angle  inquiry  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is  this ; 
what  has  man  accomi^ished  in  his  present  fidkn  slate,  when  in 
different  mrcumstances,  he  has  attempted  by  his  own  powers  of 
mind,  to  turn  from  sin,  and  to  form  himself  to  piety  and  goodness, 
tpiihout  the  special  influence  qf  the  Holy  Spirit  f  It  is  a  question 
of  fact.  To  what  sort  of  eonvereion  and  to  what  sort  of  rdigioue 
eharaater  has  man  actoally  attamed,  and  to  what  will  he  ever 
attun  in  this  way  ? 
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Mj  general  answer  is,  that  man,  m  the  most  diligent  exercise 
of  his  own  faculties,  without  ipecicd  dwme  influence^  never  ham 
attained  and  nerer  will  attiun  to  real  holiness.  If  the  Kble  is 
trae,  and  if  all  experience  is  true,  real  holiness,  whether  in  the 
form  of  repentance,  faith,  worship,  or  obedience,  cannot  spring 
from  man's  nnregenerate  mind.  ^^The  carnal  mind" — whi(^ 
is  all  the  mind  that  unrenewed  man  has — ^^is  enmity  against 
God,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be."  On 
this  account  it  is,  that  man  must  be  bom  agam ;  and  this  new 
birth  must  be  of  Ghd,  If  we  could  attun  to  a  holj  character 
without  this  supernatural  change,  how  would  the  change  be  ne- 
cessary ?  An  who  are  holj,  will  be  saved.  And  if  we  could  be 
holy  without  being  bom  of  the  Spirit,  we  could  be  saved  without 
it.  And  then  ttie  words  of  Christ  would  not  hold,  that  ^^  except  a 
man  be  bom  agam,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  QodJ^ 

Look  into  tiie  mmd  of  man,  just  as  it  is  in  its  natural  state. 
Can  such  a  mind  of  iUeif  originate  holin#88  ?  Can  you  expect  a 
being  totally  destitute  of  holiness,  and  opposed  to  it,  will,  (f  Mm- 
$e^j  become  holy  ?  Is  there  anything  in  nnregenerate  man -^  any 
power  or  faculty  of  his  mind,  or  any  dispoation  of  his  heart,  from 
which  trae  holiness  can  spring  ?  Look  at  conidenee.  This  is  a 
most  important  faculty.  It  is  Ood's  vicegerent  in  the  soul.  It 
speaks  in  God's  name,  and  with  God's  authority.  When  roused 
from  its  slumbers  it  speaks  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  God  did 
from  Sinai.  But  the  same  corrupt  and  stubborn  heart,  which 
refuses  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  from  without^  refuses  to  hear  his 
voice  wUhin.  The  voice  of  God  uttered  in  the  soul,  by  an  awi^ 
kened  conscience,  and  uttered  with  the  highest  authority,  has  no 
more  authority  —  it  has  fto  more  power  to  command  obedience, 
than  the  voice  of  God  uttered  in  his  word,  and  in  his  providence, 
and  in  the  awful  thunders  of  Sinu. 

How  was  it  in  frbct  with  the  children  of  Israel,  who  stood  trenn 
bling  on  the  extensive  pl«n  before  Mount  Sinai  ?  They  had  con- 
science, and  their  conscience  was  powerfully  stirred  withm  them« 
But  the  same  corrupt  and  obstinate  heart,  which  was  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  God  from  Sinai,  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience.    So 
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it  was  with  Judas  after  his  base  and  crinunal  deed.  His  ocm- 
aoience  was  roused,  and  he  saw  the  wickedness  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  his  obligations  to  tibe  Saviour.  But  his  selfish^  stubbon 
heart  no  more  yielded  to  tiie  power  of  conscience,  Ihan  it  had 
before  yielded  to  the  power  of  Christ's  instructions  and  exam{de. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  conscience,  when  roused  to  the 
highest  degree  of  faithfulness,  has  no  power  to  change  the  heart 
from  enmity  to  love.  This  inefficacy  of  conscience  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience.  But  it  comes  out  with  special  cleamasB 
in  the  history  of  awakened  sinners.  Such  dnners  may  at  first 
{dace  much  reliance  upon  their  convictions  of  c<»soience,  and  may 
think  it  w31  be  easy  for  them  to  do  what  they  now  so  cleariy  see 
to  be  their  first  and  highest  duty.  But  they  so(m  learn  their 
mistake.  Their  own  experience  teaches  them  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  ccmscience  to  overcome  the  strength  of  c<Nrrupt  incline- 
turns.  Their  desperately  wicked  heart  stands  against  conscience, 
and  refuses  to  obey  its,  dictates.  While  they  hwut  the  will  (€ 
God  they  do  it  not.  And  the  l<mger  they  continue  under  the 
power  of  an  awakened  conscience,  witii  an  unregenerate  hearty 
the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  they  can  never  be  fitted  fi»r 
heaven,  unless  they  have  "  the  renewing  of  th$  Mofy  Q-host.^^ 

Inquire  then  whether  reason  can  turn  the  heart  from  sin  to 
holiness.  Here  we  shall  find  that  reason,  in  its  most  improved 
state,  Ms  of  accomplishing  the  necessary  work,  in  the  same  way 
that  conscience  does.  Man's  reason  may  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  meet  important  truths,  and  these  truths  apprehended  by 
reason,  would  at  (mce  excite  affections  corresponding  with  their 
nature,  if  the  heart  were  right.  But  tiie  heart  is  not  right.  It 
does  not  fall  in  with  these  s]»ritual  trutlfe.  They  are  not  conge- 
nial with  it.  And  let  them  be  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  appre- 
hended, even  as  clearly  as  they  wUl  be  at  the  judgment  day,  and 
let  the  obligations  invdved  in  them  be  ever  so  strcm^y  impressed 
upcm  the  mind  ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  the  opposition  be- 
tween them  and  the  unrenewed,  carnal  heart,  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  impatience  and  dislike  of  the  heart  be 
more  and  more  excited.     So  it  has  been  in  &ibL    Men  of  the 
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highest  intelligence,  men  who  hare  had  the  clearest  speculative 
knowledge  of  divine  trath,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Spirit, 
have  made  no  approximation  to  a  holy  character ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary by  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  truth,  without  yielding  to 
its  claims,  have  grown  more  and  more  hardened  against  its  salu- 
tary influence.  These  are  the  men  that  our  Saviour  calls  ^^  the 
wUe  and  prudent/^ —  who  yet  have  no  saving  knowledge.  Their 
hard  and  selfish  hearts,  resist  the  light.  This  depbrable  fact  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  unbelieving  Jews: 
^^  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father."  Jesus 
had  lived  among  them.  They  had  heard  his  instructions  and 
witnessed  his  miracles.  They  had  seen  him — and  in  seemg  Mm 
they  had  seen  the  Father  also.  But  their  hearts  were  not  w<m. 
And  the  unrenewed  carnal  heart  never  was  and  never  will  be 
won  to  love  and  obedience  by  the  most  correct  and  powerful 
actings  of  the  faculty  of  reason. 

But  may  not  the  sinner  be  efiectually  turned  firom  his  wicked 
ways  by  the  power  of  seHf-love  t  May  not  a  desire  of  happiness, 
together  witli  a  conviction  tiiat  happiness  is  to  be  obtamed  only 
in  the  service  of  God,  induce  a  rational  being,  such  as  man  is,  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  God  ?  This  principle  of  self-love,  is 
indeed  a  very  powerful  principle ;  and  it  would  verily  appear,  at 
first  view,  that  one,  in  whom  a  supreme  demre  of  happiness  is 
excited,  and  who  knows  that  real  permanent  happiness  can  be 
obtamed  in  no  other  way  than  by  turning  from  sin  and  obeying  the 
gospel,  must  at  once  turn  and  obey,  for  the  $ake  of  obtaining  that 
happiness  which  he  svpremely  desires.  Now  why  is  not  this  a 
just  conclusion  ?  Why  may  not  the  sinner  put  away  this  and  that 
sin,  and  all  sin,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  that  happiness  which  he 
siupremdy  loves  ? 

My  first  answer  is,  that  tlie  ineffioacy  of  self-love  has  been 
clearly  and  thorou^y  proved,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  all  sin- 
ners, self-love  is  known  to  be  the  ruling  principle.  Now  thou- 
sands of  sinners  have  been  seriously  convinced  that  the  way,  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  their  own  eternal  happiness,  is  to  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ — who  yet  have  not  repented  and  believed. 

▼OL.  V.  46 
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Self-love  bowerer  stroo^y  excited,  has  neTer  m  faet  had  an  m-^ 
fluence  to  mdnce  nmi  to  torn  from  in.  It  has  not  preyaOed  t» 
iheir  eonTeriMQ.  It  it  rerj  oommon  for  mnDera  to  ima^De,  HiaX 
tiu8  mottte  is  saflBcient ;  that  a  serioos  regard  to  Hxiir  own  Isnpjpt 
noes  is  all  tiiat  will  be  neoeaeary  to  bring  about  ihmr  eonf^moii. 
Bat  ezperienoe  teaohea  otherwise.  Clear  evidence  of  this  aeffi- 
caoy  of  self-love  arises  from  the  case  of  sinaers  generaly,  who 
have  enjoyed  religioiis  instniction.  I  ask  saA  a  peraoD — do  jmi 
not  desbre  jonr  own  happnees  ?  And  are  joa  noi  convinced,  thai 
ttie  way  and  tiie  oidy  way,  to  cbtain  real  ha{4»ees,  is  te  repent 
and  foOow  Christ?  Yfhj  then  do  you  noi  repent  aid  Mew 
CSirist  ?  It  is  dear  that  the  motive,  which  seoEBS  so  poweifiil|. 
does  not  produce  ttie  desired  eflE^ct.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasoa' 
of  this,  it  is  a  plain  fitft,  that  sel^love^  aa  U  m$t9  ta  unrmetMi 
mmif  has  no  efficacy  to  prodnoe  a  saving  eonversioD.  This  ia 
my  first  answer. 

I  answer  again,  that  aelf-love,  at  it  exkU  in  lir  ckprw^d  mmdy 
is  not  mdud  to  prodnoe  an  effisctoal  toraing  freaa  sin*  It  ianei 
adapted  to  this  end.  That  self-love  whidi  exists  \m  hofy  beingp^ 
is  a  hoify  frineifiU.  They  love  themsdves  trvl^  and  iiiyai  f  iiifly. 
And  they  kve  one  anodier  as  they  kwe  themselves.  But  ift  eev- 
mpt  minds,  9tU4ow  is  cormpt  It  is  not  a  pore  feonlaini.  Aad 
tiie  stream  flowing  from  a  foontam  caanei  be  purer  iban  the  &«► 
tain — and  it  caonot  rise  hi^er  than  Ac  flMntaai.  An  impure 
fountam  er  spring  is  not  adtipUd  to  send  forth  pore  water.  8elf^ 
love  in  unregenerate  man,,  has  no  tendency,  no  leaniag  to  holmess> 
It  is  not  of  such  a  nature,  that  hotiness  can  flow  from  it.  Tha 
sinner,  in  ibe  ezerciae  of  self-love,  does  indeed  destxe  fcyjwwtfss. 
But  what  imdot  kaf^ess  does  he  deaiie?  Does  he  desiie  n 
holjf  happiM»9  —  consisting  m  the  enjoyment  of  Ood?  Can  he 
demr€  a  happmeas,  which  he  does  not  hmf  And  can  he  leve  a 
happiness  which  consists  in  being  near  to  GML^  without  lBmm§ 
Chdt  The  happiness  which  any  one  desirea  ia  always  coDformed 
to  his  goveraing  dispootion  or  taste.  The  ooveteua,  the  amsual^ 
the  ambitious,  all  desire  hapfman  —  that  isy  they  desiie  ^roC^ 
eatitm.    Bbt  it  ia  a  happiness  suited  to  their  isdinatioQa;  it  in 
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Qie  graiifieation  of  such  pMiions  as  exist  within  Uiem.  No  one 
«Ter  tnilj  lores  and  desires  any  happiness,  except  that  which 
mgreee  with  his  inchnalions.  The  happiness  which  the  impenitent 
desire  and  seek,  and  that  which  holy  persons  desire  and  seek,  are 
as  diflSdrent  as  their  inclinations.  The  nnrenewed  are  jnst  as  fiur 
from  truly  desiring  tiie  enjoyment  of  Ood^  which  is  the  only  true 
happmess,  as  they  are  from  hmnff  God. 

It  is  eridenily  aieurd  to  suppose  that  self-lore,  as  it  is  in  faUen 
fiMfi,  wiH  CTer  turn  the  heart  to  the  love  of  Ood.  For  self-love 
in  the  unrenewed  is  eupreme  self-love.  And  to  suppose  that 
supreme  love  of  self  will  lead  to  the  supreme  love  of  God,  is  to 
suppose  that  self-love  will,  by  its  own  act,  dethrone  itse^j  and 
give  the  supremacy  to  another  affection  which  is  opposite,  and  to 
which  the  heart  is  a  stranger. 

And  if  the  sinner's  desire  of  happness  has  no  power  to  turn  the 
lieart  to  God,  certainly  fear  of  punishment  cannot  do  it.  Fear 
also  is  a  powerful  principle,  and  when  excited  has  a  wonderful 
Influence  over  the  conduct  of  men.  When  united  with  holy  love^ 
H  is  an  effectual  motive  to  obedience.  But  fear  in  the  heart  of 
a  sinner,  is  as  diflbrent  from  fear  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  as 
any  other  aflfection  is.  And  when  it  exists  without  love,  it  has 
no  power  to  be^et  love.  A  wicked  man  may  fear  punishment 
from  a  ruler  and  a  law  that  he  hates,  and  that  selfish  fear  may 
hold  lum  back  from  various  crimes  which  would  endanger  his  life ; 
but  it  can  never  turn  his  heart  from  hatred  to  love. 

S(Hne  suppose  that  free-will  is  sufficient  to  turn  a  man  from  sin 
fto  holiness.  But  you  will  see  in  a  moment  that  this  is  a  ground- 
less supposition.  For  num's  tvill  is  as  much  perverted  as  any 
other  fiEMulty.  It  is  indeed  free  from  everything  like  compulsion 
cr  fores.  But  it  is  not  free  from  corruption.  It  is  not  free  from 
Jt  wrong  bias.  It  is  altogether  prone  to  eviL  So  that  you  can 
never  expect  anytlung  spirituaQy  good  to  result  from  man's  will^ 
nnless  it  is  itseff  first  renewed,  and  thus  delivered  from  its  evil 
bias,  and  from  ihe  dominion  of  corrupt  pasrions. 

But  ^re  is  no  need  of  further  argument.  The  word  of  (hi 
decides  this  once  for  all,  declaring  expressly,  that  the  requisite 
change  in  sinners  is  ^^  not  of  the  will  of  man^  but  of  God.'- 
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But  cannot  a  savmg  conversion  result  from  the  combined  action 
of  all  these  natural  powers?  I  answer  no;  —  because  tbej  are 
aU,  as  truly  as  any  one  of  them,  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  they 
all  lead  the  wrong  way,  and  so  feur  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature, 
they  are  all  hostile  to  holiness.  And  what  efficacy  can  the  com- 
bined action  of  hostile  powers  have  to  subdue  ennuty  and  produce 
love  ?  The  active  principles  of  the  mind  are  indeed  possessed  <^ 
a  mighty  power,  and  if  under  right  direction,  would  accomplish 
wonders  of  good.  But  under  the  direction  of  a  wicked  heart  their 
efficacy  turns  only  to  evil.  And  ao  it  would  be  if  their  power 
was  increased  to  omnipotence,  bemg  still  under  the  direction  of 
a  selfish,  wicked  heart. 

But  principles  of  the  human  mind,  corrupt  as  they  are,  maj 
produce  and  do  produce  astonishing  effects.  The  conscience  of 
the  sinner  may  be  so  awakened,  his  understanding  so  illununated, 
his  desire  of  happiness  and  fear  of  misery  so  excited,  that  he  will 
abandon  many  beloved  vices,  submit  to  many  sacrifices,  and  aa- 
Bume  the  appearance  and  make  the  profession  of  a  converted 
dnner.  The  powers  and  passions  of  men  may  be  so  wrou^t 
npon  and  their  habits  so  moulded  by  a  religious  education  and 
other  favorable  influences,  that  they  will  exhibit  to  their  own  eye 
and  the  eye  of  others  all  the  characteristics  of  a  fervent  piety, 
and  will  go  through  all  the  external  duties  of  a  Christian  life, 
and  still  remain  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  What  transformations 
of  outward  character  and  what  changes  of  feeling  are  often  pro- 
duced by  impressive  and  inflammatory  preaching,  or  by  afiecting 
events  of  providence !  And  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  nuh 
chinerr/y  or  the  reli^ous  manoeuvres  which  have  oft»n  been  used  in 
our  country,  to  wake  up  the  passions  and  to  kindle  what  ai^)ear8  to 
be  feelings  of  devotion,  mthout  any  change  of  heart.  Multitudes 
have  been  strangely  affected  in  this  way.  Their  minds,  and  scMne- 
times  their  bodies  too,  have  been  mightily  a^tated.  And  hun- 
dreds have  been  converted  in  a  day,  —  converted  m  man's  way, 
and  by  man's  power,  and  soon  converted  back  again  to  open  un- 
godlmess.    And  not  less  wonderful  is  the  effect  which  may  b^ 
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prodoeed  upon  ttie  minds  of  mireg^erate  men  by  fhe  awe-inspir- 
ing grandenr  of  a  magnificent  cathedral — by  its  dim  li^t,  its 
burning  candles,  its  afiecting  pictures,  its  solemn  music,  and  its 
various  impofflng  rights.  In  such  circumstances,  the  feelings  of 
a  whole  congregation  of  ungodly  men  may  be  so  excited,  that  they 
win  at  once  kneel  or  M  prostrate  in  worship,  and  will  to  all 
appearance  at  the  time  be  as  devout  as  apostles  and  martyrs 
—  and  stiU  retain  their  carnal  mind,  and  go  away  and  sm  the 
more* 

You  see  how  it  is  with  all  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be 
done  by  the  powers  and  efibrts  of  unrenewed  man.  Sinners  may 
indeed  be  converted^  as  thousands  are,  by  their  own  power,  or 
the  power  of  others.  They  may  turn  from  this  or  that  parti- 
cular way  of  sinning,  and  yet  not  turn  frtxn  im;— -as  a  covetous 
man  may  give  up  dishonest  means  of  getting  m<mey,  and  make  use 
of  honest  means,  and  still  be  as  covetous  as  befinre.  The  kingdom 
of  Satan  extends  over  a  very  large  territory;  and  tiiose  who 
bekmg  to  that  kingdom  may  often  change  their  place,  and  may 
diange  their  dress,  and  their  modes  of  living ;  — they  may  go  to 
a  great  distance  from  where  tiiey  once  were,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance may  be  altered,  and  they  may  put  on  the  costume  of  the 
8aints;-r-and  yet  after  all  continue  in  the  empire  of  sin.  They 
may  even  have  ^ cmciher  hearty^  as  king  Saul  had,  and  yet  no4 
have  a  new  heart.  All  this  and  more  may  come  from  your 
natural  powers  and  inclinationfl,  impelled  to  action  by  natural 
eansee,  while  the  principle  of  wn  still  reigns  within  you.  You 
may  have  tiie  best  conversion,  the  fSedrest  form  of  godliness  wUdi 
oan  result  from  what  is  in  man  without  supernatural  grace,  and 
yet  be  without  hoGneas.  Let  oonsdenoe,  let  reason,  let  self-love^ 
let  hope  and  foar,  let  the  passions,  let  enthumasm  and  superstition, 
let  birth  and  blood  and  education,  let  means  and  measures,  rites 
and  ceremonies,' let  the  will  of  the  flesh  and  the  will  of  man— -let 
any  or  all  of  tiiese  do  what  they  can,  without  the  grace  of  God, 
lo  ton  the  sinner  from  tiie  error  of  Us  ways  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
jmky  and  thou^  tiie  sinner  thus  wioog^t  upon,  may  be  called  a 
ixmverty  and  may  have  a  name  to  live  and  may  shine  in  the  world's 
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fiew,  he  is  still  dead  in  trespasses  and  ans  and  will  fiJl  sbort  of 
heaven. 


SERMON    II. 


THB  OONVBRSION  WHICH  IS  07  aOB. 


31 :  18. 

In  the  former  discourse  I  undertook  to  describe  that  kind  of 
conversicm  which  is  the  work  of  unregenerate  man,  and  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  principles  of  action  naturally  in  his  heart,  tpUhaui 
the  spedai  influenee  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  endeavored  to  show 
ttiat  man  in  his  unrenewed  state,  may  be,  and  often  is,  brought 
under  such  influences  firom  without,  and  within,  that  he  is  actoaOy 
converted,  or  does  actuaDj  turn,  m  a  eenain  way  ;  that  he  expe- 
riences a  manifest  change  not  only  in  his  outward  conduct,  but, 
in  some  respects,  in  the  views  and  feelings  and  purposes  of  his 
own  mind;  — but  that  the  change  to  which  he  attains  in  this  way 
does  not  reach  his  great,  governing  princifde  —  does  not  go  to  the 
bottom  of  his  heart;  and  thatit  leaves  him  still  destitute  of  holi- 
ness, and  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  is  the  very  best 
ocmversiim,  which  is  merely  the  work  of  man,  and  which  results 
fipom  the  operation  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  his  own  mmd 
and  heart,  without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Sprit.  It  is  like 
the  house  which  was  built  on  the  sand ;  and  the  ram  descended 
and  tiie  floods  came  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house ;  and  it  fell.  Such  is  the  nature  and  the  *end  of  the  con- 
version and  the  piety,  which  is  of  man,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  of  Gk>d.  And  sudi  will  be  our  end  unless  we  have  a 
reli^on  above  the  highest  and  best  attainments  of  unr^^eneiato 
man. 
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I  shall  now  endeayor  to  set  before  you  $ome  of  the  marks  or 
characteristics  of  that  conversion,  which  is  of  God. 

I  begin  by  saying,  that  the  work  which  God  accomplishes  in 
a  saving  conversion  has  an  intriruic  excellence^  which  clearly 
shows  who  is  its  author.  Ood  always  works  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  himself.  Bat  when  he  undertakes  any  work  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  importance,  and  one  which  in  human  view  is  at* 
tended  with  great  difficulty,  he  takes  special  care,  by  the  work 
itself,  and  his  manner  of  doing  it,  that  his  hand  may  be  clearly 
seen,  and  that  all  may  know  that  tbe  work  is  his.  The  saving 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  is  a  work  of  such  exceUence,  that  it  re- 
dounds preeminently  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  wonderful  works 
which  God  did  in  Egypt,  in  the  wOdemess,  and  in  Canaan,  made 
it  manifest,  that  he  was  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  and  righteous, 
and  merciful  God.  And  he  is  now  constantly  showing  by  his 
works  and  dispensations,  that  he  is  God.  But  what  work  of  God 
has  such  excellence  as  the  spiritual  change  which  he  accomplishes 
in  the  sinner  ?  Creation  was  truly  a  great  and  wonderful  work. 
When  God  made  the  sun — when  he  sud,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,  he  acted  like  a  God.  But  methinks  the  creation 
of  a  thousand  suns  has  not  an  excellence  and  glory  like  the  turn- 
ing of  a  ^nner  from  enmity  to  love,  from  the  slavery  of  sm  to  the 
liberty  of  the  son's  of  Ghxl.  Angels  rendered  praise  to  God,  when 
they  witnessed  the  work  of  creation.  But  at  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  convermon  of  a  sinner  they  cry,  ghry  to  Chd 
in  the  MgTieet.  They  rejoice  over  every  sinner  that  repents. 
And  all  the  followers  of  Christ  see  now,  and  will  see  more  clearly 
in  eternity,  that  the  conversion  of  a  rinner  is  to  the  gloiy  of  Gk)d'8 
grace. 

That  ccmvermon,  which  is  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  has 
notiung  deceptive  in  it,  like  the  oonvermon  which  results  from  the 
workings  of  the  natural  man.  The  reli^on  which  is  of  Gkxl  ia 
not  an  appearance  but  a  reality ;  not  a  shadow  but  a  substance. 
It  is  not  superficial  or  hollow,  like  ilxat  which  is  of  man.  It  is 
solid  excellence.  Conversions  which  are  the  mere  product  of 
man's  natural  powers  and  dispositions,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
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But  when  ri^tij  understood,  thej  hare  no  real  beantj  or  ex- 
cellenee.  They  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  the  work  of  God. 
niey  are  rather  like  the  works  of  the  maqcians  in  Elgypt,  whidi 
were  inutations,  though  contemptible  inutations  of  the  miracles 
wrouj^t  by  Moses ; — but  they  were  the  best  that  the  magicians 
could  do  with  all  their  enchantments  and  jugging  arts,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  wicked  one.  Still  they  were  all  oounterfats,  end- 
ing in  the  confusion  of  those  who  wrought  them.  But  when  you 
lock  at  the  works  of  God,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  joa 
see  real  miraeies^  woAa  truly  uHmderfuL  You  see  the  finger 
of  God.  You  cannot  but  say,  that  these  are  from  God.  Many 
GODversiims  have  been  brou^t  about  in  our  day  by  somethmg 
very  like  the  enchantments  and  tricks  of  the  Egyptian  jugglers. 
But  they  proTO  to  be  superficial,  hollow,  worthleee  things,  a  dis- 
credit to  the  yery  name  of  conyersions,  and  in  the  end  a  stigma 
upon  then:  authors.  But  look  at  the  conyernon  of  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, and  of  the  multitude  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the 
Corinthian  belieyers,  some  of  whom  had  been  giyen  to  the  most 
loathsome  yices.  Look  at  the  conyersion  of  Augustme,  and  Lu- 
ther, and  Edwards,  and  Bramerd,  and  John  Newton,  and  Henry 
Martyn  and  others  of  like  kmd.  You  will  find  them  to  be  what 
the  Apostle  calls  th^m,  GocTs  tvarkmanskip.  Here,  you  will  say, 
here  is  wmetJdnff  from  above.  Sere  is  the  finger  of  Q-od.  And 
here,  m  the  work  itself^  is  the  yery  image  of  God.  This  giyes 
it  a  manifest  superiority  oyer  other  diyine  works.  All  the  works 
of  creation  and  proyidence  show  that  God  is  the  author.  But 
here  a  work  is  done,  which  not  only  shows  God  to  be  the  author, 
but  does,  in  its  own  nature,  bear  the  moral  image  of  GKkI.  It 
makes  the  soul  of  man  a  partaker  of  ^^  the  diyme  nature."  Yon 
see  that  in  eyery  pomtof  yiew,  the  true,  saying  conyersion  of  a 
sinner  is  far  abore  that  which  is  accomplished  by  mere  human 
power.  It  is  a  change  of  another  and  higher  kind.  It  is  a  change 
which  a  man  neyer  c<»nes  to  by  the  yery  best  operation  of  reason, 
conscience,  or  self-tove,  <w  by  the  power  of  the  will,  or  by  the 
desire  of  pleasure  or  the  fear  of  sufferings  or  by  the  working  of  su- 
perstition or  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  dreams  of  imagination,  sle^ang 
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or  waking,  or  by  human  persnaaon,  either  in  the  way  of  allore- 
ment  or  terror,  or  by  the  mere  inflnence  of  instraction,  or  educa- 
tion, or  examine,  or  experience,  or  external  rites,  or  eyents  of 
providence.  A  saving  conversion  is  entirely  above  and  beyond 
what  can  be  efiected  by  any  or  all  of  these,  without  the  divms 
Spirit.  It  is  a  change  to  which  no  one  ever  attains,  unless  he 
comes  under  the  special  operation  of  Gk)d. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  special,  supernatural, 
divine  work,  though  so  much  above  what  the  mere  agency  of  man 
cwd  of  itself  ever  attain,  does  not  put  a  Hop  to  man's  agency. 
It  puts  a  stop  to  his  ni^ful  agency ;  but  at  the  same  tame  it  in- 
fluences him  to  a  hobf  agency.  It  changes  his  bad  agency  to  a 
good  agency.  The  ccmverted  sinner  continues  to  put  forth  as 
real  an  agency,  and  as  great  an  agency,  as  before.  What  then 
is  the  difference  ?  It  is  this.  His  agency  now  is  of  another  and 
better  kind.  The  true  convert  wills  or  chooses  as  really  and  as 
often  as  before.  The  diflforence  is,  he  now  chooses  right.  He 
now  has  a  w3]  trulj^free.  Before,  his  will  was  free  from  compul- 
sion—  free  in  every  sense  necessary  to  his  being  a  moral,  ac- 
countable agent.  But  after  all  he  was  a  slave  to  sin,  and  his 
will  was  enslaved  under  the  bondage  of  corruption.  Now  he  is 
free,  and  his  will  is  free,  in  the  best  sense — fi-ee  from  the 
slavery  of  depraved  passions  and  desures.  The  work  of  Qod  in 
conversiim  emaneqHXte$  the  sinner,  and  emancipates  his  will  from 
this  degrading  bondage,  and  brings  him  into  subjection  to  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  true  liberty,  ^^  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God. 

There  never  was  a  more  palpable  mistake,  than  to  suppose,  that 
the  efficacious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  a 
mner  interrupts  or  impurs  his  agency  or  takes  away  his  fr-eedom. 
What  convertbg  grace  does,  is  not  to  interrupt  or  impair  a  man's 
agency,  but  to  improve  it,  to  make  it  what  it  should  be  ;  not  to 
paralyse  or  embarrass  the  criS,  but  to  correct  its  irregularities, 
and  bring  it  to  follow  truth  and  righteousness,  instead  of  error 
and  sin,  to  act  for  Gh)d,  ra&er  than  the  wicked  one;-— not  to 
take  away  freedom,  but  to  ^ve  freedom  —  freedcmi  worthy  of  the 
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name.  Tbis  vufa  ii6?er  obtains  of  himaaE  He  msy  ehaagi  Us 
poBhire  and  liki  place,  but  be  keeps  on  bis  fetleis.  He  may  ast 
witb  yigor  —  he  may  work  hard ;  but  be  is  a  sIom. 

I  remark  £irtber ;  that,  in  aeoomplishing  the  woric  of  man's 
^onrenioa,  Ood  doesyitft  that  vfiich  needs  to  be  dme.  A  akiUol 
phjttoiaA  always  aims  to  disoover  die  natore  and  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease m  Mb  patients  —  ix>  disoovar  what  needs  to  bo  done  in  ocder 
to  a  thoroagh  oure.  And  be  well  knows  that,  how  fiv  aoerer  he 
may  be  able  to  check  or  rary  the  outward  symptoms  or  tiie  fisible 
operations  of  the  disease,  be  w31  fiul  of  e&oting  a  cure,  unloss  bis 
medicine  reaches  the  seai  of  the  distemper  and  remores  the  radi- 
cal evil  existing  there.  Now  in  the  dispensation  of  graoe,  Ood 
undertakes  to  comert  the  sinner^  And  in  this  work  of  bis  Spuit, 
be  does  thcA  very  thmg  which  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  a 
thorough  and  saving  change.  Now  why  or  for  what  purpose  is 
the  special  operatkm  of  God  neoeasary  ?  What  is  the  great  work 
to  be  accomplished,  and  which  can  nefer  be  accomplisbed,  except 
by  the  divine  Spirit  ?  I  reply,  first  *—  if  any  one  needs  such  a 
reply -^  that  the  special  infiu^oe  of  the  Spirit  is  not  required  to 
make  men  moral,  accountable  beings ;  tar  they  are  so  before  their 
conretaion  as  mudi  as  after.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  ta 
fiimish  them  with  any  power  or  &culiy  of  miad,  which  goes  to 
constitute  them  moral  beings^  or  to  put  tham  under  obligation  to 
obey  ibe  divine  law ;  fixr  tbey  have  every  such  faculty  and  ars 
under  such  obligation  as  really  and  as  conqdetely  in  their  natural 
state,  SB  when  renewed.  The  influence  of  the  S{urit  is  not 
always  necessary  to  a  man's  outward  reformation ;  for  tins  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers  and  dis- 
positions. It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  excite  strong  emotions, 
apparently  religious  and  devout,  such  as  Bosseau  sometimes  felt, 
and  such  as  many  now  feel  in  view  <^  the  natural  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  divine  objects,  or  under  the  inflneQce  of  solemn  rites, 
or  awakening  events  of  providence.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
many  and  very  runarkable  things  which  men  may  do,  and  re- 
markable intdlectual  acquisitions  and  external  ornaments  to  which 
they  may  attain,  without  regeneration.    Very  powerful  and  di* 
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Terrified  are  tiie  operatioDS  of  self-tore,  and  natural  ccnucience, 
and  Ae  inclinalions  and  instincts  which  belong  to  oxxt  mental  and 
€<nrporeal  constitution.  The  disorder  which  has  seised  upon  as 
does  not  deetroy  or  supersede  theae  natural  prindples  of  actioA, 
ttiough  it  perverts  them.  This  disorder  is  (tf  a  moral  or  spiritual 
nature.  It  affects  us  in  our  relations  to  Ood  and  his  holy  law# 
It  lies  in  t&0  heart,  the  seat  of  moral  action.  The  heart  is  de^ 
eeitful  and  desperately  wicked.  It  is  turned  away  from  €rod  and 
is  wholly  inclined  to  sou  Out  of  this  evil  treasure  of  the  hearty 
Qirist  says,  man  brings  forth  evil  things.  Here  then  is  the  V9ty 
thing  which  needi  to  be  done,  and  tvhidi  mtut  be  done^  in  order  to 
a  saving  ecmvenion*  The  heart  must  be  changed  —  changed 
from  ennnty  to  love,  from  rebellion  to  submission,  from  disobe^ 
dience  to  obedience  -—  frt>m  sin  to  holiness.  So  it  is  represented 
in.  Scripture.  Ood  gives  a  new  heart.  He  takes  away  the  heart 
of  stone,  and  ^vea  a  heart  of  flesh.  He  g^ves  a  heart  to  love 
Ood — a  heart  to  believe  in  Christ — a  heart  to  obey  tiie  go^>eU 
This  is  the  great  thing  which  needs  to  be  done,  and  which  the 
divine  Spirit  does.  Nothing  else  will  answer  the  purpose.  But 
when  Ood  changes  the  heart — when  he  gives  a  bew  heart ;  the 
essential  work  is  done.  There  is  a  saving  conversion — and 
ultimately  a  complete  conversioQ.  The  change,  in  its  essence  is 
internal,  but  in  its  developments  it  reaches  all  that  is  eztemaL 
The  cause  of  the  outward  irregularities  is  removed,  and  of  course 
tbose  irregularities  cease  ;-^diey  immediately  begin  to  cease, 
and  in  the  end  they  cease  entirely.  This  new  heart,  this  new 
principle  of  action,  ia  ^^the  seed"  planted  in  the  renewed,  and 
which  an  apostle  says  ^  remaineth  in  them."  It  is  an  abicting 
principle.  And  ultimately  they  will  cease  to  sin,  ^^  because  they 
are  bom  of  Ood."  This  renewal  of  the  heart  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  spiritual  change,  which,  according  to  its  own  nature, 
and  the  a{qM>intment  of  Ood,  is  to  be  continually  advancing,  and 
finally  to  be  made  perfect. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  another  characteristio  of  that  con- 
version which  is  the  work  of  Ood,  namely,  that  it  is  a  permanent 
change.    I  do  not  mean  that  the  change  would  be  permanent, 
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independently  of  divme  influeDce.  But  it  is,  in  &cty  permanent 
When  God  ^yes  a  new  heart,  he  gives  it  effeotnally.  He  diat 
be^ns  this  good  work,  will  carry  it  on  to  per{ecti<»i.  Its  con- 
tinuance depends  on  the  same  cause  as  its  commencement ;  and 
we  could  not  know  that  it  will  continue,  did  we  not  know  finom 
the  word  of  God,  that  he  will  continue  to  work  in  the  believer  to 
will  and  to  do,  till  he  is  made  perfect  in  holiness.  That  ocmversiony 
that  reli^on,  which  is  ^^  of  the  will  of  man,"  has  no  securitj  for 
its  continuance.  And  if  it  should  continue  —  if  those  who  as- 
sume the  appearance  and  the  profession  of  godliness  without  re- 
generation, should  persevere  in  their  superficial,  s^-made  reli- 
gion ^-  as  some  doubtless  do ;  thej  would  still  be  numbered  with 
hypocrites  and  unbelievers.  But  tiie  general  fitct  is,  that  fidse 
converts  draw  baek^  and  thus  make  it  evident  that  they  are  not 
bom  of  God.  Their  goodness  is  like  the  morning  cloud  and  early 
dew.  Not  so  the  goodness  of  those  whom  Ghxl  turns  by  his  ef- 
fectual grace.  They  have  within  them  an  incorruptiUe  seed. 
They  have  a  well  of  water,  which  never  foils,  but  springs  up  to 
eternal  life.  The  divine  power  which  works  m  them  is  supmor 
to  all  other  powers  and  cannot  be  overcome.  Their  governing 
affection,  their  principle  of  action,  though  opposed  by  so  many 
contrary  influences,  will  hold  out  and  be  victorious,  because  it  is 
in  alliance  with  omnipotence.  Qod  is  greater  than  all,  and  no 
one  can  pluck  his  people  out  of  his  hand. 

My  brethren,  the  subject  which  I  have  introduced  is  one  of 
great  extent  and  of  inexpressible  importance,  and  I  can  do  but 
littie  towards  a  just  and  adequate  discussion  of  it.  I  might  go 
over  the  common  Scriptural  views  which  are  set  forth  by  evangeli- 
cal preachers  and  writers,  and  which  are  all  of  great  importance. 
I  might  say,  that  those  whom  God  turns  by  his  special  grace, 
have  a  new  spiritual  discernment ;  and  that  they  have  an  affec- 
tion for  God  essentially  different  firom  natural  self-k)ve,  and  en- 
tirely above  it.  They  have  new  desires,  new  hopes,  new  joys, 
and  new  sorrows.  They  have  new  views  of  themselves,  and  of 
the  preciousness  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  ;  and  they  live  a  new 
and  spiritual  life.  These  topics  are  all  important ;  but  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  them  at  the  present  time. 
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And  iiowy  mj  hearers,  it  nnist  be  evident  to  you,  Aat  all  con- 
verrioQB,  vhidi  are  merely  the  work  of  man,  are  worthless  in 
themselves,  and  worthless  and  pemicknis  in  their  reeults.  Let 
them  be  mnltii&d  ever  bo  much  ^- let  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
simiers  be  converted,  in  tkU  wajf,  m  a  short  time  ;  and  let  it  be 
published  and  sounded  abroad,  tiiat  so  great  and  wonderful  is  the 
nundber  of  converts.  If  the  conversions  are  merely  the  work  of 
SAA,  they  may  firr  a  time,  be  to  the  glory  of  man  ;  but  they  are 
not  to  the  glory  of  Ghd,  Ood  will  not  own  them.  They  are  all 
worthless,  like  <&aff  whidi  the  wind  driveth  away.  A  thousand 
apurioos  convernons  aie  of  no  more  value  than  one,  and  one  is  of 
ne  vdue  at  all.  Every  one  is  a  oounterfirit.  And  you  know  that 
oounterfeits  are  without  value,  and  Ihat  multiplying  th^n  does 
not  give  them  value.  The  counterfeit  coin  is  all  cast  away,  and 
the  authors  of  it  must  answer  for  their  dishonesty  and  fraud.  A 
minister,  from  mere  love  of  honor,  may  desire  a  revival  of  refi- 
g^ ;  and  may  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  enable  him  to  count  a 
large  number  of  conveiuions.  But  conversions,  without  regener^ 
(Ifm,  are  entirely  worthless.  They  are  worthless  to  those  -v^o  are 
the  solgects  cf  ttiem ;  -—  worthless  to  ministerB,  and  to  the  church. 
Spurious  conversions  are  really  worse  than  no  conversions.  In  the 
end,  they  are  both  worthless  and  calamitous  to  all  concerned. 

But,  who  can  duly  estimate  the  worth  of  a  real,  saving  conver- 
sion ?  Who  can  tell  what  blessings  are  involved  in  it  —  what 
peace  and  joy  in  this  life,  what  hope  in  death,  what  blessedness 
without  end  in  heaven  ?  Who  can  tell  what  a  crown  of  rejoicing 
it  is  to  a  gospel  minister,  and  what  benefits  it  secures  to  the  church ; 
—  what  joy  it  awakens  among  the  angels  in  heaven,  and  what 
glory  redounds  firom  it  to  the  grace  of  Ood !  A  minister,  who 
has  added  to  his  church  hundreds  of  persons,  who  have  been  bom 
only  of  the  unU  of  man^  has  done  nothmg  to  purpose.  His  min- 
istry has  been  barren.  But  if,  through  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  a  gos- 
pel minister  may  be  the  instrument  of  really  converting  a  few 
sinners,  and  preparing  them  for  usefulness  and  comfort  on  earth, 
and  rest  in  heaven  ;  he  will  not  have  labored  in  vain.  He  wiU 
stand  and  gasee  upon  those  few  souls,  fireed  from  the  bondage  of 
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corruption,  and  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  holiness,  once 
mies  to  Christ  —  now  cleaving  to  him  as  the  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  and  striving  to  be  like  him ;  —  he  will  fix  his  eye  upon 
them  as  they  move  forward  in  the  Christian  life,  and  as  they  fin- 
ish their  course  <m  earth,  and  as  they  go  to  enjoy  the  end  of  their 
ftith,  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  he  will  be  coustrained  to 
say,  oh !  what  work  of  Qod  m  the  vast  creation  around  us  can  be 
C(Hnpared  in  real  worili,  and  glory,  with  the  work  of  his  Spirit  la 
tlie  conversion  of  sioners ! 

And  if  the  ccmversion  of  one  sinner  is  of  such  excellence; 
what  will  be  the  convendon  of  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number  ?  What  will  the  angels  say,  and  what  will  you  say , 
when  all  nations  shall  be  converted  7  You  may  have  wept  for 
joy  over  the  work  of  Qod,  in  the  conversion  ci  a  bdoved  child, 
or  a  dear  fiiend,  for  whom  you  had  travailed  in  birth.  How  theo 
will  you  ad<»e  and  praise  the  grace  of  God,  when  you  look  finna 
the  heavenly  world,  and  see  the  whole  human  flEunily  turned  from 
mn  and  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  hohness.  What  poweifid 
reasons  then  have  we  to  come  daily  to  our  Gk>d  and  Savkmr  and 
to  offer  up  the  fervent  prayer  for  tiie  millions  who  are  perishing 
in  sin — turn  them,  0  God,  and  they  shall  be  turned.    Amen. 
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trolled, 142;  ..  .  classified,  Y.  87, 176; ..  .  control  volitions, 
89 ;  .  .  .  directions  to  inquirers,  98 ;  ...  spontaneous,  186  ; 
.  .  .  right  or  wrong,  161, 192 ;  •  •  •  character  of,  determined, 
187. 

Agenct,  of  man  in  writing  tiie  Scriptures,  L  104 ;  •  •  •  free 
moralj  consistent  witii  divine  purposes,  614—628 ;  11. 168 ; 
.  .  .  with  moral  necesmty,  II.  161 ;  Y.  128—148 ;  •  •  .  and 
depravity,  II.  294 ;  .  .  .  reply  to  inquirer  about,  Y.  149— 
199 ;  .  .  .  man  a  mwal  agent,  II.  67 ;  Y.  180,  190 ;  ... 
standard  of  moral  good  and  evil,  II.  60 ; .  .  .  relation  of  to  con  • 
science,  II.  67 — ^76 ; ...  to  sensation,  77 ; ...  to  intellect, 
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78,  98, 109 ; ...  to  voUtion,  80,  93—102 ;  V.  72 ;  .  .  .  md 
to  affections,  II.  108,  111 ;  Y.  98—108 ;  .  .  .  unbtemipted, 
n.  164 ;  .  .  .  oommencemeiit  of,  811 ; .  .  .  does  not  limit  die 
power  of  God,  IV.  879 ;  .  .  .  contrary  choice,  V.  128 — ^145. 

Analogy,  dangerous  in  theology,  I.  78,  275—281. 

Angel,  of  the  covenant  and  of  Jehovah,  I.  869. 

Angels,  called  men,  I.  298. 

Anger,  ascribed  to  God,  I.  88 ;  IL  485. 

Apostles,  snccessors  of.  III.  492. 

Arianism,  I.  269,  270. 

Armindlnism,  I.  488.    See  Umtarians. 

Assembly's  catechism,  I.  452. 

Atonement,  learned  from  the  Bible,  11.  888 ; .  .  •  bow  to  be 
studied,  895 ; .  • .  nature  of,  proved  bj  several  classes  of  tezts^ 
899—428 ; .  .  .  sanotification,  an  objeot  of,  425—481 ; . .  . 
described  by  metaphors,  485 ;  •  « .  objection  rf  Unitananay 
440 ;  IV.  63—80,  267—280 ; .  .  .  necessity  of,  proved,  II. 
444—449 ; .  . .  vicarious,  456—461 ; .  . .  a  aatis&otioa,  467 
— 178; ...  the  payment  of  a  debt,  474 — 476; «  .  .  aDe%urr»- 
lent,  478 ;  .  .  .  Christ's  active  obedienoe  in,  482—489 ; .  • . 
nimi  of;  490 — 495 ;  .  .  .  proved,  4^7  •  •  .  reo<«iciliation  of 
diflferent  views  of,  505-^15 ; .  •  .  Coleridge  on,  622— £86. 

Atheism,  T.  502. 

AuQtJSTiNE,  his  Christian  experience,  IL  578. 

Awakened  sbners  directed,  III.  26. 

Baptism,  a  Christian  ordinanee,  III.  809 — 816 ;  •  • .  inCuita, 
proper  subjects  of,  817 — 822 ; ...  its  relation  to  drcumcisioQ, 
828,  884,  415,  425  ; ...  its  suitableness,  880  ..  .  proved  from 
Scripture,  339—891 ; .  .  .  from  eccledastical  history,  894— 
409 ; ...  its  import,  429 ; ...  its  utility,  482 ; . . .  cburdn 
membership  cf  the  baptiaed,  487 ; . .  .  duties  to  them,  440 ; 
...  the  mode  of,  444 ; .  .  •  practical  suggestions,  456 — 466. 

Sbechbr,  Bev.  Dr.  L.,  his  view  of  sin,  II.  218. 

Believers,  their  example,  Y.  215  ; ...  and  &tare  blias,  889. 

Bbnevolehcb,  a  duty,  V. 
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Bus,  see  dispodtioil. 

BiBLB,  standard  of  trath,  I.  6 — 9  ; .  .  .  contains  mysteries,  27 ; 

.  .  .  inspiration  of,  see  inspiration ; ...  its  own  interpreter, 

256. 
Bishop,  m.  505. 
Born  again,  see  regeneration. 
Brainbrd,  his  experience,  II.  574. 
Bbowk,  Moses,  sermon  on  the  deaili  of,  Y.  265. 

Candor,  necessary  in  a  theologian,  I.  2. 

Gausb,  remarks  on,  V.  104 — ^148. 

Ghalmbrs,  on  depravity,  II.  213. 

Charnoce,  his  view  of  regeneration,  II.  641. 

Choiob,  I.  462. 

Christ,  meaning  of  the  word,  I.  401,  404 ; ...  his  departure 
expedient,  V.  478 ; .  .  .  a  person  of  the  Godhead,  I.  258— 
260 ;  .  .  .  worshipped,  261 ;  ...  the  whole  Scripture  to  be 
stadied  for  his  tme  character,  266 ;  .  .  .  this  principle  often 
disregarded,  268 — 278 ;  ...  his  relation  to  the  Father  without 
analogy,  278 ;  .  .  .  humanity  of,  proved  by  different  classes  of 
texts,  283 — 285 ;  .  .  .  objections  of  Arians  answered,  286 — 
298  ;  .  .  .  connected  with  divinity,  300 — 314  ;  ...  his  person- 
ality, 802  ;  .  .  .  preexistence  of,  proved,  319 — 332 ;  .  .  .  proof 
of  his  divinity,  from  his  names  and  tities,  335-— 345 ;  •  •  .  from 
his  attributes,  346—349  ;  .  .  .  from  his  wcnrks,  350—858 ; 
from  miracles,  359 — 363  ;  •  •  .  from  future  judgment,  364 ; 
from  worship,  368—392 ;  ...  his  sonship,  393—411 ; 
object  of  his  mission,  lY.  91 ;  ...  his  righteousness  imputed, 
m.  201—207. 

Christians,  V.  300,  864,  452. 

Chdroh,  its  government,  III.  488.     See  government ;  .  .  .  Bey. 
Dr.  Hubbard,  sermon  at  his  funeral,  Y.  324. 

Clabkb,  his  argument  from  necessity,  I.  205. 

CoLERiDGB,  his  vicw  of  original  sm,  11.  870 ;  •  .  .  and  of  aton^ 

ment,  522. 

CoMFORTBR,  800  Holy  Spirit. 

47* 
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Congregationalism,  HI.  572,  574 — 577. 

CoNscnwcH,  n.  67 — 89. 

OoMmoyBBST,  IV.  1-— 4. 

Conversion,  exhibits  divine  attributes,  I.  221 ; .  • .  use  of  the 
word  in,  Y .  204 ;  .  .  .  Mows  regeneration,  IL  547 ; .  • .  of  tiii 
world,  y.  854 ;  ...  that  which  is  of  man,  Y*  586—^645; . » » 
that  which  is  of  God,  V.  546—^54. 

Course,  of  theolo^od  sUidx,  lY.  549—678. 

Counsel,  see  purpose. 

Covenant,  defined,  m.  419» 

Creation,  mysterious,  I.  28. 

Creeds,  use  of,  I.  85— -94. 

Cross,  of  Christ,  to  be  gloried  in,  Y.  494. 

Culture,  moral,  11.  99 — ^102. 

Day,  on  moral  ageacj,  II.  48 ;  Y.  180. 

Deaoonb,  their  app(»ttftment|  III.  603, 518. 

Debts,  «ns,  I.  88 ; . .  .  oura  to  kw,  paid  by  Qhrist,  11.  474. 

IhBCBBES,tee  purposes. 

DEPBNDBNOB,ofmenandall  th]Bg8onGk)d,I.228;  II.  42-^7; 
Y.  170,  462,  460 ; ...  of  Christ,  I.  299. 

DcPBAvm,  no  valid  objections  against,  II.  201;  lY.  801;  11. 
204— 208 ;...  proved,  lY.  28—88;  IL211j.,  .imivenal^ 
S17 ; .  . .  <Ufierent  degrees  of,  221; ...  total  ^ipfaned,  280; 
.  .  .  established,  238;  lY.  297; .. .  native,  lY.  298 ; . ,  . 
defined,  U.  287;  .  .  .  marks  of,  H.  2a&— 246, 274-.280 ;..  . 
in  inflmts,  II.  269 ;  lY.  128 — ^158 ; .  .  •  otgectiinis  considered, 
n.  271, 285—298 ;  lY.  177—187 ; . .  •  terms,  iimate,hei«di- 
tarj,  etc.  explained,  II.  846 — 854 ;  .  .  •  other  theories  eqoallj 
objectionable,  H.  856—867 ;  lY.  197—201 ; . . ,  Colerii^ 
«,  n.  871- 

Desire,  see  affection. 

Despair,  of  sinners  precluded  by  Qod's  mercy,  Y«  583    586. 

DisoREPANCiES,  in  Scripture,  apparent,  1. 114. 

Discussion,  theological,  lY.  843. 

Disposition,  Y.  55 ;  H.  148,  60,  62 ;  lY.  188 ; . . .  ohai^p  a 
regeneration,  11.  589 — 549. 
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DiSSiMlLmiDB,  ace  unlikeness. 
DOCBTAE,  their  view  of  Chiist,  I.  272. 

]>0CTRiVES,  how  established^  I.  49  ^ « « .  mt  io  be  rejected  finr 
difiaiicies,  53-*Mj6. 

Edict,  see  porposo. 

Effbct,  see  cause. 

Eldobs,  UL  505. 

Election,  I.  482 ; .  .  .  personal,  483 ;  •  .  .  whether  eonditionali 

485  ;  lY.  49; . , .  n^oct  to  no  vmlid objeotioxi,  L  S8S— 648; 

IV.55— 6«- 
Elunqwood,  Rot.  John  W.,  sermon  at  Us  ordiutioo,  Y^  8T7. 
Emotions,  see  affections. 
Enthusiasm,  II.  51, 110. 
Episcopacy,  «ee  prelaoy. 
Eyabts,  Jeremiah,  serman  on  ik  dratb,  Y«  880t» 
Etil,  see  on* 

Faxxh,  drfned,  IIL  79,  80 ; « •  •  gnrands  o^  81 ;  • « •  nde  d, 
82 ;  .  .  .  what  it  implies,  88 ;  •  •  .  evangelical,  85—^90 ;  •  •  • 
salvBtion  promited,  91 ; . .  •  flkstratod,  95—99,  127 ; . « • 
kiperfiMtiaii  of,  101 ;  .  .  •  .giowth  in,  108 ;  «  . .  pnjer  of^  12S 
— 125.     See  prayer. 

Farrar,  Phebe,  sermon  at  her  fbneral,  Y*  888. 

Fasts,  Catholic  and  Episcopal,  m.  569. 

Fatalism,  H.  16 ;  Y,  122, 127, 141, 

Fathers,  their  authority,  HI.  521 — 585,  668, 

ItenvALS,  Cathdio  and  EpiKopal,  UI.  669. 

Flesh,  use  of  fte  won!  b Sorip^tm,  I.  271, 294;  XL  2S5. 

Force,  defined,  I.  72. 

Foreknowledge,  I.  507—511 ;  H.  400 ;  TY.  826. 

Forgiveness,  shows  the  transcendent  mercy  <tf  Cbd,  Y.  618-— 
527;  I.  88; .  .  .  by  Christ,  11.  899; .  .  .  conditkns  of,  II. 
400,  402. 

Forgiveness  of  mjuries  our  duty,  Y.  528—681, 

FosTER'is  htJbn  ^nmined.  III.  269—807. 
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Glory,  declarative  and  essential,  I.  856,  390 ;  III.  59. 

God,  his  relation  to  us,  I.  82 ;  •  .  .  unlikeness  to  men,  222 — ^287 ; 

...  his  existence  assumed  in  the  Bible,  194 ;  .  .  .  proved,  195, 

204 — 207 ; .  •  .  innate  idea  of,  l97 ; .  •  .  able  to  prevent  sin, 

IV.  348—372  ;  ...  is  love,  V.  501. 
Goodness,  see  benevolence. 
Godhead,  I.  252—264. 
Gospel,  should  be  spread,  I.  193 ;  Y.  854 ; .  . .  effoct  o^  Y. 

172, 173. 
GoTBBNMBNT,  of  God,  lY.  97 ; . .  .  of  the  church, m.  488;  .•  • 

see  prelacy  and  Congregationalism ;  •  •  •  of  the  state,  IIL  548. 
Grace,  eiq>lained,  I.  67. 
Greatness,  how  acquired,  Y.  244. 

Hall,  Rev.  Gordon,  sermon  at  his  ordinatbn,  Y.  858. 

Haltburton,  his  Christian  experience,  U.  574. 

Harmony,  of  truth,  I.  87. 

Hawes,  Rev.  Dr.  Joel,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  886. 

Heart,  the  state  of,  influences  the  conceptions,  Y.  465. 

Heaven,  nature  of,  Y.  343 — 346. 

Hewit,  Bev.  Dr.  Nathaniel,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  426. 

Holiness,  nature  and  definition  of.  III.  56 ;  lY.  93,  295,  804. 

Household,  baptism  of,  m.  871. 

Huss  and  Spinoza,  1. 13, 14. 

Ide,  Bev.  Dr.  Jacob,  sermon  at  his  ordination,  Y.  877. 

Impuritt,  see  heart. 

Imputation,  II.  371,  351 ; ...  of  on  to  Christ,  480 ;  IV.  84; 

...  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us.  III.  201 — ^207. 
Incomprehensible  subjects,  1. 15, 17, 45. 
Inquirer,  reply  to,  Y.  149 — ^199. 
Inquirers,  directed,  Y.  98. 
Inspiration,  I.  95 — 192. 
Involuntary,  II.  81 ;  V.  48 — 49.    See  agency. 
Jenkyn,  on  atonement,  II.  505,  512.  • 

JuDSON,  Bev.  Adoniram,  sermon  at  his  ordinatikm,  Y.  86S» 
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JUDQE,  the  anjust,  I.  81. 

Judgment,  I.  318,  864. 

Justice,  see  God. 

JusimcATiOK,  ni.  156 — 219 ; .  .  .  explained,  156 — ^170 ; .  .  • 
nature,  grounds  and  oofisequences  of,  171—194 ;  .  •  .  distinct 
from  sanctification,  197  ;  ...  by  imputed  righteousness,  201— 
207  ;  .  .  .  Paul  and  James  reeonoiled,  206 — >212 ; ...  no  en- 
couragement lo  «a,  213 ;  •  •  .  stated  in  creeds,  216 — ^218. 

Lbtteb  to  Mahaa,  lY.  524—^584. 

LbttbiIs  to  Unitarians,  IV.  1 — ^121 ;  ...  on  religious  controvert 
87, 1 — 4 ;  ...  on  creeds,  5-— 12 ;  ...  on  divine  perfections  and 
government,  18— -17 ;  ...  on  the  proper  mode  of  reasoning  in 
theology,  18 — ^22 ; ...  on  depravity,  28 — 88 ;  ...  on  election, 
89 — 63 ; .  . .  (m  atonement,  64 — 80 ;  ...  on  divine  influence, 
81 — 90 ;  ...  on  Dr.  Channing's  sermon,  91 — 99 ;  .  .  .  and  on 
the  practical  influence  of  orttiodoxy,  100 — ^121. 

Lftters  to  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor,  IV.  843—453. 

Lbttbbs  to  young  ministers,  Y.  1 — 34 ;  ...  on  stead&stness  and 
progress  in  sacred  learning,  V.  1 — 7 ; ...  on  the  linutsof  our 
knowledge,  8 — 21 ;  •  •  •  on  scriptural  mode  of  preaching,  22 
—84. 

LiTUB«Y,  of  iiie  Episcopal  church,  m.  554—666. 

Lord's  Supper,  see  supper. 

Lord's  day,  see  sabbath. 

Love,  of  men  to  Gk)d,  11.  90 ; ...  of  Ood  to  men,  502 ;  •  • . 
God  is,  IV.  18;  V.  601. 

Meekness,  m  a  CSawtiaa  mmster,  V.  877. 
Metaphors,  I.  79,  81 ;  n.  486 ;  IV.  66. 
Ministers,  their  duties,  V.  404, 413,  426 ;  m.  18, 492,  586— 

691 ;  V.  877  ; .  . .  duties  to,  V.  227,  428  ..  .  tlieir  account, 

885. 
M1RAOLB8,  a  diMertation  en,  IV.  685—551. 
Mission,  of  the  church,  V.  356. 
Motives,  influence  of,  11.  74,  180, 138—150 ; ...  the  strong- 
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est,  V.  Ill — ^121 ;  .  .  •  subjective  and  objeotive,  11.  138 ; 

.  .  .  whether  necessary,  147  ; 
MuNSON,  see  Ljman. 
Mtstbbibs,  I.  20 — ^26 ;  ...  no  objection  to  ChristiaiDity,  80| 

54 — 58 ; ...  in  providence,  Y.  820. 

Natural,  defined,  II.  556 ;  IV.  159. 

Nbcbssity,  whether  a  proof  of  divine  existence,  11. 205 ; ...  of 
atonement,  U.  444; .  .  .  moral,  expliuned,  1. 126 — 128,  147; 
y.  190 ;  •  .  •  proved,  11. 129— -181 ;  .  .  .  natoral  and  moral, 
146 ;  .  .  .  case  of  indifference  considered,  148 ;  .  .  no  valid  ob- 
ligation to,  y.  138 ;  ...  not  fatalism,  y.  141. 

Nbwbll,  Bev.  Samuel,  sermon  at  the  ordination  of,  Y.  858, 
^^        Harriet,  sermon  on  the  death  of,  Y.  864. 

NoTT,  Bev.  Samuel,  sermon  at  the  ordination  of^  Y.  353. 

Obbdibnob,  Christ's,  active  and  passive,  II.  488, 484. 

Panthbism,  I.  265. 

Parables,  see  metaphor. 

Pardon,  see  for^veness. 

Paternity,  of  God,  lY.  15. 

Patnb,  Dr.  George,  his  view  of  reprobation,  conadered,  L  501 ; 

...  of  depravity,  II.  214 ;  ...  of  regeneration,  542. 
Pelagians,  see  Unitarians. 
Penalty,  see  punishment. 

Perfection,  treated  in  reply  to  Mahan,  lY.  465—628. 
Perseverance,  the  doctrine  stated.  III.  221,  225 ; . .  .  proved, 

222  —  229 ;  .  .  .  objections  considered,  281—240. 
Philosophy,  of  mind,  essay  on,  Y.  86 — 103 ;  ...  in  rel^gioo, 

lY.  848  ;  Y.  11 ;  .  . .  should  accord  with  the  Bible,  88. 
Platform,  the  Saybrook,  III.  574 ;  .  . .  and  the  Cambridge, 

575. 
Porter,  Bev.  Dr.  Ebeneser,  sermon  at  his  funeral,  Y.  299. 
Polytheism,  I.  250 — 264. 
Prayer,  nature  and  duty  of,  HI.  105 ; .  . .  efficacy  of,  106—109, 
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112 — 116 ;  .  .  .  a  means  of  the  grace,  110  ;  .  •  .  which  it  ex- 
ercises, 114 ;  ...  in  harmonj  with  Christianitj  and  providence, 
115;  ..  •  how  answered  116;  .  .  .of  faith,  121—141;  IV. 
484 ;  .  .  .  heard.  III.  142 ;  .  .  .  qualities  and  circomstAnces  of, 
145—153 ;  .  .  •  forms  of,  see  liturgy. 

pRBLACT,  m.  490 — 552;  ...  not  supported  by  Scripture,  490 
— 515 ;  .  .  .  occasion  of  its  introduction,  521 — 535 ;  •  .  .  apos- 
tolical succession,  537 — 545;  .  .  .  influence  of,  547 — 552. 

PaBSBTTEE,  see  elder. 

Presbytbrianism,  m.  672. 

Professors,  in  Theology,  their  duties  and  dangers,  IV.  346. 

Prophet  and  prophecy,  1. 123. 

Peovidenge,  defined,  II.  1 ;  .  .  .  proved,  2 — 4;  .  •  .  particular 
and  universal,  5—9  ;  .  .  .  qualities  of,  10 — 12 ;  .  .  .  implies 
present  divine  agency,  15 — 20  ;  .  .  .  proofij,  22 — ^29 ;  . .  . 
other  views  of,  considered,  37 — 55. 

Punishment,  future  and  endless,  mamtained,  in  reply  to  Jdm 
Foster,  IH.  267—306. 

PuRiTT,  II.  136.     See  heart. 

Purposes,  of  Ood,  I.  459 — 564 ;  .  .  .  defined,  462 ; .  .  .  deo- 
rable,  468 ;  .  .  .  grounds  of  opposition  to,  465 ;  .  . .  proved, 
468 — 471 ;  .  .  .  extent  of,  475—481 ;  .  .  .  election,  482 ; 
. .  .  personal,  483 ; . . .  whether  conditional,  491, 494 ;  .  .  >.  qual- 
ities of,  486,  496;  .  .  .  reprobation,  500;  .  . .  proved,  508, 
507 ;  •  .  .  relati(m  to  fi>reknowledge,  508—511 ; .  .  •  objections 
considered,  513 — 543 ;  II.  158 — 160 ;  .  .  .  proper  mode  of 
teaching,  I.  546 — 564. 

Quotations,  see  inspiration. 

Reason,  an  insufficient  guide,  I.  7 — 9;  ...  not  contrary  to 
Scripture  32;  ...  progre8sive,41;...provinceof,respecting re- 
demption, II.  393. 

Bbgenbration,  its  nature,  11.  537—549;  III.  1 — ^10;  .  .  • 
Holy  Spirit  the  author  of,  11.  657 — 670 ; ...  not  from  self- 
love,  n.  561 — 569 ;  ...  by  direct  divine  influence,  III.  1 
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— 10 ; .  •  .  unregenerate  doings,  21,  23  ;  •  .  •  directions  to  on- 

ners,  26;  ...  evidences  of,  44 — 51. 
Ekpbntamct,  nature  of,  m.  68 — ^77; .  . .  duty  of,  lEL  21. 
Kbprobation,  see  purposes. 
Reputation,  importance  of  to  a  minister,  V.  426. 
RiOB,  Bay.  I/ither,  sermoa  at  his  ordinadon,  V.  858. 
BuidB,  tx  tiie  study  of  dirine  subjects,  I.  41 — 68. 
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